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Wyandottes. 


Of  the  many  breeds  of  thoroughbred  poultry, 
the  Wyandottes  stand  pre-eminently  popular., 
and  has  attained  this  popularity  entirely  by  its 
intrinsic  merits.  They  were  admitted  to  the 
Standard  Feb.  3,  1883,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  when  they  received  the  .name  of  Wyan- 
dotte. Prior  to  this  they  were  called  Silver 
Laced  Eurekas,  Colnmbias  and  American  Se- 
brights ;  by  the  latter  name  they  were  presented 
to  A.  P.  A.  at  a  meeting  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 


This  drawing  was  made  from  Mr.  G.  D  Milling- 
ton's  birds,  which  won  the  first  prize  at  the  exhibi- 
tion held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  New  York 
City.  January  23d  to  30th.  1884.  The  standard 
weights  are,  for  cocks,  eight  and  one-half  pounds ; 
cockerels,  seven  and  one-half  pounds ;  hens,  six 
and  one-half  pounds ;  pullets,  five  and  one-half 
pounds.  As  table  fowls  they  are  equal  to  any, 
being  exceedingly  sweet,  juicy,  fine  grained, 
tender  and  delicate. 

As  spring  chickens  they  are  among  the  best 
breed,  for,  in  addition  to  the  excellence  of  their 
flesh,  they  feather  very  early,  and  mature  with  re- 


spry  and  good  foragers — neither  non-sitters  nor 
persistent  sitters,  and  when  once  "set,"  seldom 
abandon  their  eggs.  In  short,  this  comparitively 
new  breed  unites  all  the  sturdy  and  excellent 
elements  of  the  large-flesh  and  egg-producing 
breeds  to  a  wonderful  degree. 


Black  Spanish. 


It  would  do  the  Black  Spanish  fowls  in  this 
country  much  good  if  some  enterprising  breeder 
would  import  a  few  trios  every  year.  They  have 
been  bred  so  close  in  order  to  secure  the  white 


some  three  years  ago,  but  the  committee  report- 
ed unfavorable  on  account  of  the  name;  the  ob- 
jections were  that  this  variety  would  be  con- 
founded with  a  tribe  of  bantams  bearing  the 
name  of  Sebright.  When  we  are  required  to 
answer  questions  touching  the  make  up  of  this 
variety,  we  can  only  surmise,  but  the  most  prob- 
able supposition  is  that  they  are  a  cross  between 
the  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  and  Dark  Brahma. 
Quite  often  we  get  v  slight  f eatheriug  on  the  legs 
which  shows  a  little  Brahma  or  Cochin  blood. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  originated  'in  Onon- 
daga county,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
feather  and  appearance  they  are  as  represented 
to  the  picture  or*  this  page  of  our  paper. 


WYANDOTTES,  Beed  by  G.  D  Millington,  North  Bennington,  Vebhont. 


markable  rapidity,  and  with  plump  bodies,  full 
breasts,clean,bright  yellow  legs,and  yellow  skins, 
they  always  command  the  highest  price.  As  egg 
producers.they  are  only  excelled  by  the  Leghorns, 
and  will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  any  other  breed 
that  hatches  and  rears  its  own  young.  In  hardi- 
ness, both  as  chicks  and  matured  fowls,  they  are 
unequalled ;  and  being  an  out-and-out  American 
breed,  they  adapt  themselves  to  our  climate  as 
well  as  any  other;  their  fine  plumage,  symmet- 
rical form,  upright  and  pleasing  carriage,  en- 
abling them  to  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
any  breed,  either  upon  the  lawn,  in  the  yard  of 
the  fancier,  or  in  the  exhibition  hall.  As  moth- 
ers they  are  the  very  best,  being  kind,  gentle, 


face  that  they  have  lost  vigor  and  stamina,  and 
they  need  fresh  blood  now  more  than  any  other 
class. 

There  is  a  good  field  open  to  any  one  who  will 
import  them,  as  the  demand  for  Black  Spanish 
would  be  increased.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
avoid  in-breeding  with  them  at  present,  which 
is  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  with  them. 
The  Black  Spanish  are  very  handsome,  and 
should  be  improved.  They  have  done  good 
service  in  the  past,  and  may  do  as  well  in  the 
future,  with  a  little  care  and  good  management. 


It  is  not  too  late  for  the  damp  w*atln»r  to 
cause  roup  yet, 
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OTJE  GREETING. 

The  Poultry  Keepek  makes  a  bow  to  its 
readers  and  greets  them  cordially.  Though  only 
recently  arrived  we  have  come  to  remain,  and 
trust  that  the  longer  we  stay  the  more  highly 
we  may  be  appreciated.  We  believe  there  is 
room  for  us,  too,  and  that  we  can  assist  to  bring 
in  recruits  and  swell  the  array  of  veteran  breed- 
ers. And  in  thus  extending  the  hands  of  fellow- 
ship to  all,  we  hope  to  be  welcomed  wherever  we 
go,  and  have  no  fear  of  our  reception  on  the 
part  of  all. 

But  our  readers  may  wish  to  know  something 
of  us.  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  published  at  89 
Randolph  street,  Chicago,  and  issued  monthly, 
for  50  cents  a  year,  the  publisher  being  W.  V.  B. 
Powis,  who  also  publishes  the  Farm,  Field  and 
Fireside,  now  having  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  agricultural  journal  in  the  world.  The  ed- 
itor is  P.  H.  Jacobs,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  who  is 
a  breeder  of  thirty^'ears'  experience,  and  whose 
writings  on  agricultural  topics  have  been  more 
extensively  circulated  and  read  than  those  of 
any  other  contributor  in  the  country,  the  num- 
ber of  papers  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
as  editor  and  contributor  reaching  the  number 
of  600,000  copies  every  month.  He  will  also  be 
assisted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  poultry 
breeders  known,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
make  the  new  enterprise  a  complete  success. 

With  this  brief  explanation  of  our  journarwe 
can  only  say  that  each  month  will  find  it  more 
attractive  than  before,  and  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  will  succeed  is  not  a  pertinent  inquiry,  as  it 
has  already  been  placed  upon  a  foundation  too 
secure  to  admit  of  any  doubt  of  its  success. 

What  Was  Done  with  an  Incubator. 

For  a  man  to  make  his  own  incubator  and 
hatch  276  chickens  from  314  eggs,  he  should 
apparently  be  one  of  experience,  but  it  is  due  to 
good  management  and  close  application  that 
Ezra  S.  Packard,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  was  en- 
abled to  continue  his  success,  and  in  four  trials 
secure  over  1,000  chicks  from  1,200  eggs,  and 
raise  nearly  all  of  them  also.  The  first  incubator 
he  constructed  was  heated  with  a  lamp,  but  he 
afterward  dispensed  with  the  use  of  a  lamp  and 
made  an  incubator  to  operate  with  hot  water 
alone.  He  then  improved  the  hatcher  by  invent- 
ing a  new  system  of  ventilation,  affixing  a  car- 
bonic acid  gas  absorber,  and  has  an  egg  turning 
arrangement  that  not  only  turns  the  eggs  but 
allows  the  chick  to  pick  through  the  shell  even 
when  his  head  is  underneath.  He  always  secures 
good  hatches,  makes  his  own  machines  and 
never  saw  one  before  he  made  his  first  one. 

Poultry  as  a  Source  of"  Profit. 

For  the  amount  of  capital  invested  there  is 
nothing  on  a  farm  that  will  return  so  large  a 
profit  as  poultry.  As  a  source  of  National  wealth 
a  comparison  of  figures  shows  that  the  sum  de- 
rived by  our  people  from  poultry  and  eggs  is 
much  larger  than  from  some  animals,  and  strange 


to  say,  despite  all  we  can  do  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  eggs  there  are  importations  being 
made  of  them  from  Germany.  France,  with  a 
limited  area,  as  compared  with  ours,  produces 
eggs  to  the  value  of  $40,000,000  annually,  and 
considering  that  this  vast  sum  is  the  production 
of  those  of  limited  means,  the  raising  of  poultry- 
is  one  that  is  not  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy,  but  within  the  province  of  all.  The 
annual  production  of  chickens  is  80,000,000, 
valued  at  $24,000,000,  while  the  capons  and 
fatted  fowls  bring  over  $2,000,000  more.  The 
total  value  of  the  productions  from  poultry 
reach  but  little  below  $100,000,000. 

The  above  facts  impress  upon  those  interested 
the  importance  of  poultry  as  a  source  of  wealth 
not  only  to  the  private  individual,  but  also  to 
the  nation.  The  sum  derived  is  enough  to  pay 
half  the  interest  on  our  national  debt,  and  is 
more  evenly  distributed  than  that  derived  in 
any  other  manner.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  de- 
mand for  poultry,  not  only  that  which  comes 
from  the  farms  but  for  pure  breeds.  Within  the 
last  ten  years  there  has  been  more  attention 
given  the  breeding  of  poultry  than  during  any 
previous  fifty  years,  and  the  more  the  people  be- 
come familiar  with  the  value  of  poultry  as  a 
source  of  profit  the  greater  the  demand,  the 
larger  the  profits,  and  the  wider  the  field  of  op- 
erations. There  is  not  a  city,  town,  village  or 
hamlet  that  does  not  possess  some  specimens  of 
the  feathered  tribes,  and  the  poultry  journals 
have  done  much  to  increase  the  interest. 

An  Attack  on  the  Standard. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine,  (Parkesburg  Pa.,) 
does  not  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Stand- 
ard, and  uses  the  following  plain  talk : 

"The  poultry  men  are  evidently  no  adepts  at 
law  making,  as  is  shown  by  their  attempts  to 
frame  a  standard  of  excellence.  We  say  "at- 
tempts" for  the  reason  that  the  standard  is  of 
such  a  character  that  "a  coach  and  four"  can  be 
driven  through  it  anywhere.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing,  bungled  and  stupid  affairs  of  lit- 
erature ever  conceived.  It  was  given  out  for 
months  that  it  was  to  be  remodled  and  put  into 
readable  English,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
have  it  made  perfect,  but  too  many  Me's  were 
there.  Too  many  grand  Tycoons  were  present 
at  the  convention,  and  they  crowded  down  the 
sensible  members.  Too  much  human  adulation, 
and  too  much  exalted  trash  smothered  the 
standard.  The  great  solons  ef  the  poultry  yard, 
who  blaze  forth  what  "they  know  about  poultry" 
were  to  profuse  in  matters  of  no  moment  to  do 
business.  They  tried  to  make  it  appear  that 
there  was  some  deep  hidden  mystery  about 
poultry  that  they  alone  knew,  and  the  ominous 
shake  of  the  head,  the  wise  and  scholarly  air, 
and  the  conspicuous  seats,  were  enough  to  make 
one  believe  that  the  fabled  lost  golden  fleece 
was  at  last  found." 

The  above  may  not  be  very  highly  relished  by 
some,  but  many  will  admit  that  there  has  been 
but  little  improvement  made  in  the  standard.  It 
is  evident  that  the  marks,  points,  and  character- 
istics of  breeds  should  be  fixed,  and  not  altered 
at  stated  periods.  _ 

What  One  A*cre  Will  Do. 

The  number  of  fowls  that  may  be  kept  on  an 
acre  of  ground  depends  upon  the  management 
given  them.  An  acre  is  about  209  feet  square 
and  can  be  cut  up  into  twenty  yards  20x100 
feet  each.  Estimating  a  cock  and  ten  hens  to 
each  yard,  we  can  consequently  accommodate 
200  hens.  But  to  say  how  much  each  hen 
should  produce  is  not  easily  done,  for  everything 
relating  to  their  ability  to  produce  a  profit  is  to 
be  considered,  such  as  the  breeds  to  which  they 
belong,  their  ages,  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
climate. 

But  if  one  intended  to  use  an  acre  of  ground 
only  for  poultry,  a  large  revenue  may  be  derived 
from  chicks.  They  should  be  hatched  in  incu- 
bators, and,  as  the  earlier  broods  will  constantly 
be  removed  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  succeed- 
ing lots,  the  actual  space  required  for  a  large 
number  of  chicks  is  very  much  lessened.  Ezra 
Packard,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  once  kept  over 
1,000  on  a  piece  of  ground  not  over  fifty  feet 
square,  and  the  chicks  were  not  sold  until  they 
weighed  several  pounds  each,  owing  to  the  fact 


that  he  did  not  hatch  them  till  late  in  the  sea- 
son. He  kept  them  in  brooders  dotted  here  and 
there  over  the  yard,  and  hart  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  loss.  The  proper  method,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  devote  one-half  of  an  acre  to 
hens,  in  order  to  procure  eggs  suitable  for  hatch- 
ing, and  use  the  remaining  for  broods.  If  they 
are  hatched  early  and  marketed  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  at  a  suitable  period,  the  number  that  may 
be  kept  is  almost  beyond  estimate.  Had  Mr. 
Packard's  lot  of  1,000,  which  he  could  not  have 
secured  with  hens,  been  hatched  early  in  the 
season,  his  small  piece  of  ground  would  have 
netted  him  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  he  was  not 
restricted  to  space,  as  he  resides  on  a  small 
farm,  but  it  became  apparent  to  him  that  he 
could  do  much  better  with  them  on  a  small  area 
than  when  they  are  scattered  over  a  large  field. 

With  the  use  of  incubators  no  great  space  is 
required.  An  acre  may  produce  $200  or  it  may 
produce  $2,000.  The  result  depends  upon  the 
season,  the  breeds  and  the  management,  and 
every  hour  of  labor  so  devoted  will  be  amply 
rewarded. 

But  what  is  the  profit  from  hens  alone  may  be 
inquired.  There  is  no  sum  that  can  be  stated. 
Many  records  of  what  the  hens  pay  are  published 
every  month  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested, 
the  profits  ranging  from  $1  to  $7  per  hen,  but 
the  profits  depend  upon  whether  the  breed  used 
is  a  large  or  small  one ;  whether  the  fowls  are 
non-sitters ;  whether  they  are  good  winter  lay- 
ers, and  whether  they  were  well  managed.  The 
location  of  the  place,  climate,  markets,  soil,  and 
prices  obtained  are  also  very  important  factors. 
The  fewer  the  number  in  each  family  of  fowls 
the  better.  Dividing  the  flock  is  an  advantage 
always,  as  no  large  number  have  ever  been  kept 
together  yet  without  some  contagious  diseases 
sweeping  them  away. 

Monopoly  in  the  Poultry  Business. 

Monopoly  may  reach  its  grasping  hands  and 
secure  to  itself  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  manufacture 
of  certain  articles ;  it  may  seize  the  most  fash- 
ionable families  of  Shorthorns,  elevate  the  road- 
sters above  the  reach  of  the  masses,  and  place 
fictitious  prices  upon  our  sheep  and  swine,  but 
it  cannot  harm  our  poultry  interests.  The  rapid 
multiplication  of  stock  being  so  easy,  and  with- 
in the  reach  of  all,  the  humblest  individual  in 
the  land  can  devote  his  time  to  the  pursuit  of 
poultry  raising  without  fear  of  being  crushed. 
It  is  the  only  department  of  breeding  that  per- 
mits knowledge  and  science  to  triumph  over 
wealth  and  possession.  Let  monopoly  seize  the 
best  flocks  in  the  world,  and  patient  industry 
and  careful  breeding  on  the  part  of  the  most 
obscure  devotees  of  poultry  in  a  short  time 
break  down  the  walls  of  monopoly,  and  open 
the  avenues  of  the  poultry  business  to  all.  The 
only  monopoly  that  can  be  exercised  in  the  poul- 
try business  is  brains,  and  he  who  diligently 
endeavors  to  secure  trade  and  control  by  being 
enabled  to  improve  his  stock  and  make  it  supe- 
rior to  that  of  others  will  reap  an  honest  reward 
through  his  own  exertions,  and  not  through  the 
power  of  capital.  All  the  capital  in  the  world 
cannot  assist  the  inexperienced  breeder  to  con- 
trol the  market  for  pure  breeds.  Excellence  is 
not  confined  to  any  locality.  It  does  not  remain 
when  once  attained  except  by  continued  and 
persistent  application  of  all  the  principles  of 
breeding  to  the  object  sought  and  desired.  Skill, 
perseverance,  careful  mating  and  selection  are 
the  levers  that  carry  the  breeder  to  the  front, 
and  place  him  prominently  as  one  who  under- 
stands his  calling  and  possesses  that  which  he 
claims.  Charlatans  may  for  awhile  elbow  their 
way  to  a  forward  position,  but  only  for  awhile. 
They  are  obliged  to  fall  again  to  the  rear  in  the 
course  of  time  in  order  to  allow  of  a  passage 
through  their  ranks  of  the  true,  scientific  breed- 
ers. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  poultry  breeding  is 
that  every  man,  woman  and  child  has  the  same 
opportunity  and  privileges  alike,  "There  is  no 
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royal  road  to  success,"  and  there  is  no  aid  that 
can  be  conferred  by  any  one.  The  foundations 
of  success  rest  upon  application  and  knowledge, 
and  neither  age  nor  sex  are  obstacles  to  the  un- 
dertaking. Poultry  breeding  is  too  important, 
too  valuable,  and  too  permanent  an  institution 
to  be  moncpolized,and  as  yet  has  but  begun  its 
mission  of  improvement  and  benefit.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top,  and  the  candidates  for 
honors  are  few.  There  are  many  nominal  breed- 
ers, but  the  array  of  true  ones  is  small.  Eecruits 
are  wanted,  and  the  honors  in  store  are  great. 

Breeding1  For  Scores. 

Some  curious  methods  of  breeding  are  given 
by  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch  in  the  Fancier's  Gazette, 
and  if  what  he  says  is  correct,  which  we  do  not 
dispute,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  system  of  judging  is  benefi- 
cial to  the  breeding  of  poultry  as  a  business.  Mr. 
Felch  says : 

"My  best  matings,  and  from  which  I  have 
raised  the  largest  number  of  winners,  have  been 
for  twenty  years  raised  from  as  near  perfect 
cockerels  as  possible  mated  with  disqualified 
pullets.  I  think  I  see  you  "jump"  when  you 
read  this.  What,  Felch  use  disqualified  stock? 
Yes,  Felch  uses,  every  year  of  his  life,  disquali- 
fied birds  as  breeders  in  what  he  calls  his  best 
pen." 

No  doubt  many  persons  will  "jump"  when  they 
read  the  above,  but  they  will  also  wonder  why  we 
give  premiums  to  fowls  that  are  not  to  be  used  for 
breeding,  and  why  breeders,  under  such  circum- 
stances advertise  eggs  from  fowls  that  received 
special  premiums.   He  explains  thus : 

"The  pullets  that  are  beauties  to  all  appear- 
ance, but  so  dark  in  the  back  to  be  called  slate 
color,  and  many  of  them  having  the  web  of  the 
feather  spattered  with  black,  and  the  capes  in 
some  cases  nearly  black.  Now  why?  Such  birds 
mated  with  standard  cockerels  "with  lightish 
necks  and  with  nearly  white  undercolor,  will 
produce  a  large  per  ceritage  of  fine  females,  but 
with  bluish  white  undercolor  in  the  male  mated 
with  them,  nearly  all  the  males  will  be  prime." 

The  valuable  information  which  he  gives  to 
amateurs  in  the  above  paragraph  possesses  im- 
portance only  as  applied  to  breeding  for  the 
show  room,  but  according  to  the  rule  the  slate 
colored  pullets  must  be  produced  also,  as  like- 
wise the  cockerels,  in  order  to  have  the  material 
for  mating,  but  according  to  our  way  of  viewing 
the  matter  a  disqualified  pullet  is  better  than  a 
premium  one,  for  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"Why  do  I  breed  from  this  disqualified  mat- 
ing? Because,that  in  fifteen  such  pullets,  when 
they  moult  into  hens,  twelve  out  of  the  fifteen 
will  moult  clear  white  in  the  back  and  retain 
their  dark  necks,  wings  and  tails,  and  become 
show  hens,  which  bring  me  double  the  price  the 
pullets  will,  and  I  thereby  get  a  year's  service  out 
of  them,  and  make  money  keeping  them  through, 
while  the  perfect  pullets  are  invariably  sold  at 
from  $2  to  $4— two-thirds  of  them  for  hens  - 
and  not  one  such  wins  as  a  hen  where  ten  of  the 
kind  I  am  now  describing  do.  With  this  array 
of  facts,  do  you  blame  me  for  fighting  to  pre- 
serve slate  color  in  the  males,  and  exacting  that 
black  and  white  capes  and  bluish  white  backs 
shall  stand  on  an  equality,  in  the  show  pen,  with 
white  backs  and  capes?  Such  is  my  best  mat- 
ing, which  I  used  for  myself,  as  few  men  buy 
eggs  from  them,  or  buy  them  when  you  teil 
them  they  are  disqualified.  Then  you  see  the 
necessity  of  mating  darker  than  you  desire  in 
the  offspring  for  it  makes  a  large  difference  in 
your  pocket,  whether  your  disqualified  pullets 
bring  you  a  nice  snug  bunch  of  money  or  uot." 

Eggs  from  premium  birds,  therefore,  cannot 
be  relied  upon  for  producing  standard  fowls. 
Then  why  advertise  such? 

Guinea-Fowls. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Guinea-fowl 
is  a  delicate  bird  and  difficult  to  rear,  and 
through  fear  of  creating  too  much  care  and 
trouble,  people  deprive  themselves  of  the  nicest 
dish  it  is  possible  to  put  on  the  table.  When 
the  shooting  season  is  closed,  this  bird  takes, 
with  advantage,  the  place  of  the  pheasant.  We 
prefer  at  any  time  a  nice  Guinea-fowl  to  a  Prai- 
rie chicken  killed  in  the  wood. 

The  rearing  of  Guinea-fowls  does  not  (says 
L'Avicultur)  offer  more  difficulty  than  that  of 
the  most  hardy  chickens.  They  do  not  require 
that  particular  care  so  necessary  for  the  success 
of  partridges  and  pheasants.    Young  turkeys 


even,  which  are  met  with  in  flocks  in  the  plains 
of  Champagne  and  Brie,  require  in  the  first 
stages  after  incubation,  certain  precautions  and 
special  food,  which  are  absolutely  useless  for 
Guinea-fowls.  In  a  state  of  liberty,  free  to  roam 
about  in  a  large  park,  from  which  they  will 
never  attempt  to  escape,  they  hatch  out  their 
young  and  provide  for  them  without  the  help  of 
man.  If  confined  in  a  run  or  poultry-yard  with 
other  fowls,  they  never  sit,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  lay  an  abundance  of  eggs,  which  can 
be  given  to  a  broody  hen,  or  put  into  an  artificial 
incubator.  For  the  first  days  the  young  are  fed 
exactly  like  young  chickens,  viz.,  hard-boiled 
egg,  with  bread-crumbs,  chopped  salad,  with  a 
little  bruised  hempseed,  mixed  up  together  in  a 
paste :  millet,  boiled  rice,  and  lots  of  green  food. 
As  with  the  rearing  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
poultry-yard,  they  require  from  time  to  time  a 
small  quantity  of  finely-minced  meat,  which 
gives  vigor  to  the  young,  and  a  most  robust  con- 
stitution. 

Young  Guinea-fowls  reach  the  adult  period 
earlier  than  chickens,  and  consequently  give 
less  trouble  in  rearing.  At  a  month  old  they  can 
do  without  the  natural  or  artificial  mother,  and 
can  manage  for  themselves.  We  should  ad- 
vise our  amateurs  to  try  some  this  year  and 
hatch  out  a  few  Guinea-fowls.  They  will  thank 
us  for  our  advice  when  in  the  autumn  these 
young  subjects  are  fit  for  the  spit. 

 •  

Complaints  From  Buyers. 

There  are  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  annual- 
ly disatisfied  with  purchases  made  from  breed- 
ers but  who  patiently  accept  the  situation,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  "fancy  breeders  are 
all  swindlers."  This  delusion  we  wish  to  dispel, 
for  our  poultry  breeders  are  as  honorable  as  any 
class  of  persons.  Nevertheless,  as  there  are  good 
and  bad  in  all  trades,  so  are  the  fair  breeders  af- 
flicted with  the  stigma  that  is  attached  to  the 
few.  If  the  complaints  of  purchasers  were  always 
noticed  many  innocent  persons  would  be  injured, 
for,  unfortunately  it  is  not  every  person 
who  is  enabled  to  know  the  points  and 
characteristics  of  that  which  he  procures  and 
through  ignorance  may  condemn  the  very  best 
stock  that  could  be  sent,  but  there  is  another 
class  of  purchasers  who  order  stock,  state  exact- 
ly what  they  desire,  pay  the  price  asked  prompt- 
ly, and  do  uot  receive  that  which  was  promised, 
and  it  is  of  such  transactions  that  we  wish  to 
call  attention. 

If  we  receive  a  complaint,  and  it  be  possible  to 
get  at  the  facts,  so  that  no  mistake  can  be  made, 
we  will  publish  the  transaction  and  assume  all 
responsibility  for  our  conduct.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  we  intend  to  cause  annoyance  to 
those  who  send  stock  to  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  are  subject  to  hundreds  of  difficulties, 
nor  can  the  insignificant  matters  receive  atten- 
tion at  all  times,  but  there  will  be  occasions 
when  we  can  personally  investigate  complaints, 
which  will  be  done.  We  believe  we  are  taking  a 
course  that  every  honest  breeder  desires.  Let 
each  breeder  feel  that  in  his  dealings  with  other 
breeders  he  has  a  chance  for  redress  should  he  be 
wronged  and  a  new  impetus  will  be  given  the 
poultry  business,  and  fewer  complaints  will  oc- 
cur. 

"But  you  will  ruin  your  advertising"  may  be 
the  cry.  Then  let  it  go  to  ruin  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. We  intend  to  have  reliable  adver- 
tising if  we  only  have  but  few,  and  ask  no  quart- 
er, but  fortunately  for  us  our  new  enterprise  al- 
ready rests  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  we 
have  no  fear  of  the  results. 

A  Word  to  the  Farmer. 

Farmers  this  paper  is  for  you  as  well  as  for 
breeders.  We  have  determined  to  strike  off  into 
a  path  not  usually  trodden  by  poultry  journals, 
and  have  something  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  iarm- 
ers,  It  is  well  to  advocate  the  advantages  of 
breeders  of  "fancy"  fowls  but  poultry  journals 
have  heretofore  committed  grave  mistakes  in 
overlooking  the  interests  of  the  fanners  who  do 


not  raise  pure  breeds.  We  do  not  advocate  the 
keeping  of  scrubs,  but  as  long  as  farmers  will 
keep  scrubs,  they  should  know  how  to  keep 
them  properly. 

What  we  wish  to  impress  upon  those  who 
keep  pure  breeds  is  that  many1  farmers  are  not  able 
to  comprehend  the  terms  and  methods  applicable 
to  the  better  stock,  and  if  they  can  be  made  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  common  stock  an  en- 
tering wedge  will  be  inserted  which  will  break 
apart  the  prejudice  and  illfeeling  that  some- 
times exists  against  pure  breeds  and  breeders. 
Once  make  the  farmer  understand  that  there  is 
a  profit,  even  from  common  flocks,  and  his  in- 
terest will  be  further  increased,  leading  him  in 
the  end  to  the  abandonment  of  the  scrubs  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  more  profitable  kinds. 

Farmers  who  desire  to  secure  a  profit  from 
poultry  should  endeavor  to  so  manage  as  to  se- 
cure the  results  desired.  It  will  not  do  to  give 
the  fowls  a  free  range  of  the  farm,  with  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  confine  them  to  the 
privilege  of  an  open  shed  or  barn  lof J  full  ol 
cracks.  The  number  of  farmers  who  never  clean 
out  the  roosting  places  of  their  f  owis  are  legion, 
and  one-half  of  the  diseases  of  poultry  may  be 
traced  to  filth  as  the  source  from  whence  springs 
a  majority  of  the  evils  that  afflict  the  farm  yards. 
Breeders  of  fancy  stock  rarely  have  cases  of  chol- 
era or  roup  in  their  yards,  even  when  such  dis- 
eases are  devastating  the  flocks  of  neighboring 
farmers,  which  is  due  to  the  care  and  watchful- 
ness exercised  in  keeping  the  quarters  clean  and 
ventilated.  No  breeder  of  full  breeds  will  toler- 
ate vermin,  nor  will  he  allow  the  fowls  to  become 
crowded.  His  aim  is  to  breed  for  profit,  and  he 
well  knows  that,  even  with  the  best  of  breeds  in 
his  hands,  that  negligence  will  prove  a  losing 
business.  The  farmer,  therefore,  in  order  to 
make  a  profit  from  the  common  flock,  cannot  af- 
ford to  neglect  it.  The  conditions  essential  to 
success  are  the  same  as  those  that  pertain  to 
stock.  Horse,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  not 
kept  in  filth,  and  allowed  to  be  eaten  up  by  ver- 
min, for  every  farmer  is  familiar  with  the  dis- 
graceful position  in  which  he  would  place  him- 
self under  such  circumstances,  and  the  failure 
to  properly  provide  for  the  stock  would  entail  a 
loss  instead  of  a  profit.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  poultry.  For  the  amount  of  capital  that  may 
be  invested  poultry  will  return  a  larger  revenue 
than  anything  else  on  a  farm,  but  only  when 
managed  with  the  same  care  and  attention  as  is 
given  to  the  animals. 

There  is  economy  in  rightly  managing  poultry 
on  the  farm.  Every  additional  egg  laid  in  a 
week  by  each  hen  is  so  much  gained,  and  when 
the  flock  is  large,  the  number  of  eggs  procured, 
even  when  each  hen  adds  only  one,  is  quite  a 
considerable  item,  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
all  expenses,  on  some  farms,  of  poultry  keeping, 
especialy  when  prices  are  high.  There  is  econo- 
omy  in  cleaning  out  the  coops  and  poultry 
houses,  for  every  pound  of  the  droppings  possess 
a  marketable  value  or  jnay  be  used  on  the  farm. 
There  is  economy  in  keeping  the  fowls  comfort- 
able, as  the  greater  the  exposure  to  cold  and  pri- 
vation the  greater  the  quantity  of  food  for  their 
maintenance.  There  is  a  duty  to  be  performed 
by  farmers  to  their  fowls,  and  if  they  neglect  to 
observe  it  they  will  suffer  loss  instead  of  deriv- 
ing profit. 


H  premiums  were  given  at  shows  for  the  best 
fat  carcass,  the  Plymouth  Rocks  would  be  vic- 
tors every  time.  They  fatten  easily,  and  keep 
fat  on  less  food  than  any  other  fowl,  but  they 
will  not  lay  well  when  very  fat.  For  market 
they  are  superior  to  all. 


Every  farmer  should  keep  a  careful  record  of 
all  matters  in  the  way  of  profit  and  loss.  Charge 
every  pound  of  food  that  is  fed,  interest  on  in- 
vestment, houses,  and  labor.  Also  the  eggs 
eaten  by  the  family  should  be  credited  to  the 
fowls,  the  manure  made,  and  eggs  and  chickens 
sent  to  market.  At  the  end  of  the  year  strike  a 
balance  and  you  will  know  just  how  it  is  with- 
out being  taught, 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  INCUBATOR. 

Experiments  with  the  incubator  here  given 
have  been  made  all  over  the  country.  It  is  one 
that  is  in  actual  use,  and  has  always  given  satis- 
faction. Having  secured  permission  from  the 
originator,  we  here  illustrate  it  for-  the  benefit  of 
our  readers. 

To  make  this  incubator,  get  your  tinner  to 
make  you  a  tank  fifteen  inches  wide,  thirty 
inches  long  and  twelve  inches  deep,  of  galvanized 
iron  or  zinc,  the  iron  being  preferable.  On  the 
top  should  be  a  tube  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
eight  inches  high.  In  front  should  be  another 
tube,  nine  inches  long,  to  which  should  be  at- 
tached a  spigot,  as  illustrated  in  2.  Having 
made  your  tank,  have  what  is  called  the  ventila- 
tor made,  which  is  a  box  with  a  bottom  but  no 
top.  The  ventilator  should  be  eight  inches 
deep,  and  one  inch  smaller  all  round  than  the 
tank,  as  the  tank  must  rest  on  inch  boards.  In 
the  ventilator  should  be  four  or  six  tin  tubes, 


Fig.  1.    THE  HOT  WATER  INCUBATOR. 


one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  six  inches  long. 
They  should  extend  through  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  admit  air  from  below,  and  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  top,  or  a  little  less.  Now  make  an 
egg  drawer,  which  is  a  frame  of  wood,  three 
inches  deep,  having  no  top  or  bottom,  except 
that  the  front  should  be  boxed  off  and  filled  with 
sawdust,  which  is  covered  over  afterward  with  a 
piece  of  muslin,  to  keep  the  sawdust  from  spill- 
ing. This  box  in  front  of  the  drawer  exactly  fits 
the  opening  in  Fig.  3  when  the  egg  drawer  is  in 
its  place.  Of  course  the  egg  drawer  must  be 
made  longer  than  the  tank  and  ventilator,  in 
order  to  allow  for  this  space  which  it  fills  in  the 
opening,  which  is  the  packing  all  around  the  in- 
cubator. The  bottom  of  the  egg  drawer  should 
be  made  by  nailing  a  few  slats  lengthwise  to  the 
under  side,  or  rather,  fitting  them  in  nicely,  and 
over  the  slats  in  the  inside  of  the  drawer  a  piece 
of  thick,  strong  muslin  should  be  tightly  drawn. 
On  this  muslin  the  eggs  are  placed,in  the  same 
position  as  if  laid  in  a  hen's  nest,  and  it  allows 
the  air  to  pass  through  to  the  eggs  for  ventila- 
tion.  The  eggs  can  be  turned  by  hand,  marked 


Fig.  2.    THE  TANK. 


Observe  that  the  tiibes  on  the  top  and  the  Gpigot  are 
quite  long,  in  order  that  they  may  extend  through  the 
packing  of  sawdust  which  is  to  surround  it.  This  tank  is 
to  have  a  close-fitting  covering  (top  and  sides)  of  wood, 
to  resist  pressure  of  water.  The  bottom  is  not  to  be 
covered. 

for  designation,  or  an  egg  turner  may  be  made  by 
fastening  slats  crosswise  to  one  on  each  side 
running  lengthwise,  something  like  a  window 
lattice,  and  when  the  eggs  are  placed  between 
these  slots,  by  merely  pushing  the  frame  the 
eggs  will  turn  over,  exactly  on  the  same  principle 
that  an  egg  will  roll  when  it  is  pushed  by  a 
block,  a  book,  or  anything  else,  but  we  believe 
the  method  is  patented,  and  do  not  advise  in- 
fringement. 

Having  prepared  the  tank,  let  it  be  covered 
with  a  box,  but  the  ,box  must  not  have  any  bot- 
tom. This  is  to  protect  the  tank  against  pressure 
of  water  on  the  sides,  and  to  assist  in  retaining 
heat.  Such  being  done,  place  your  ventilator 


first,  egg  drawer  next,  and  tank  last.  Now  place 
a  support  under  the  tank  and  the  box,  or  have 
them  rest  on  rods,  and  as  the  weight  of  water 
will  be  great  in  the  center,  the  iron  rods  should 
be  placed  crosswise  under  the  tank  every  six 
inches.  Now  fasten  the  three  apartments  (ven- 
tilator, egg  drawer  and  tank)  together,  with 
boards  nailed  to  the  sides  and  back  and  front 
(of  course  leaving  the  opening  for  the  egg 
drawer),  care  being  taken  to  drive  no  nails  in  the 
egg  drawer,  as  it  must  move  in  and  out,  and 
should  have  a  strong  strip  to  rest  on  for  that 
purpose.  Having  completed  these  preparations, 
make  a  larger  box  to  go  over  all  three,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  space  on  the  sides,  back,  front, 
and  on  top,  but  as  the  ventilator  must  be  filled 
with  sawdust  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top  of 
the  tubes,  it  serves  for  the  bottom  packing. 
Make  the  outer  box  so  that  there  will  be  room 
for  filling  all  around  the  inside  box  with  saw- 
dust, and  also  on  top,  being  careful  to  let  the 
tube  for  pouring  in  the  water  come  through,  as 
also  the  spigot  in  front.  About  four  inches  or 
so  thickness  of  sawdust  is  sufficient,  according 
to  preference.  The  front  of  the  incubator  must 
be  packed  also,  but  an  idea  of  how  it  should  be 
done  may  be  learned  by  observing  the  opening 
in  Fig.  3,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the  box 
in  front  of  the  egg  drawer,  4,  exactly  fits  into  it, 
and  completes  the  packing  when  the  drawer  is 
shut.  The  incubator  should  be  [raised  from  the 
floor  about  an  inch,  when  completed,  to  allow 
the  air  to  pass  under  and  thence  into  the  ven- 
tilator tubes. 


The  incubator  being  complete,  the  tank  is 


Fig.  3.  DRAWER  OPENING. 
Shows  the  thick  packing,  which  is  noticed  at  the  open- 
ing. This  extends  all  around.  The  front  of  the  egg 
drawer  (Fig.  4)  fits  in  its  place  in  order  to  complete  the 
surrounding  packing,  when  the  incubator  is  closed,  as  at 
Fig.  1. 

filled  with  boiling  water.  It  must  remain  un- 
touched for  twenty-four  hours,  as  it  requires 
time  during  which  to  heat  completely  through. 
As  it  will  heat  slowly  it  will  also  cool  slowly. 
Let  it  cool  down  to  120°,  and  then  put  in  the 
eggs,  or,  what  is  better,  run  it  without  eggs  for 
a  day  or  two  in  order  to  learn  it,  and  notice  its 
variation.  When  the  eggs  are  put  in,  the  drawer 
will  cool  down  some.  All  that  is  required  then 
is  to  add  about  a  bucket  or  so  of  water  once  or 
twice  a  day,  but  be  careful  about  endeavoring  to 
get  up  heat  suddenly,  as  the  heat  does  not  rise 
for  five  hours  after  the  additional  bucket  of 
water  is  added.  The  tankradiates  the  heat  down 
on  the  eggs,  there  being  nothing  between  the 
iron  bottom  of  the  tank  and  the  eggs,  for  the 
wood  over  and  around  the  tank  does  not  extend 
across  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  cool  air 
comes  from  below  in  the  ventilator  pipes,  pass- 
ing through  the  muslin  bottom  of  t  he  egg  drawer, 
to  the  eggs.  The  15x30  inch  tank  incubator 
holds  100  eggs  if  turned  by  hand,  but  less  if  the 


Fig  4.  THE  EGG  DRAWER. 
The  space  just  in  front  o£  the  egg  is  the  portion  par- 
titioned off  to  fit  in  the  opening  at  Fig,  3,  The  egg 
drawer  is  therefore  longer  than  the  tank  and  ventilator, 
eggs  are  placed  between  slats.  Lay  the  eggs  in, 
the  same  as  in  a  nest,  promiscously. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Keep  the  beat  inside  the  esjg  drawer  as  near 


103°  degrees  as  possible;  the  third  week  at  104°. 
Avoid  opening  the  egg  drawer  frequently,  as  it 
allows  too  much  escape  of  heat.  Be  sure  your 
thermometer  records  correctly,  as  half  the 
failures  are  due  to  incorrect  thermometers,  and 
not  one  in  twenty  is  correct.  Place  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  even  with  the  top  of  the  eggs, 
that  is,  when  the  thermometer  is  lying  down  in 
the  drawer.  The  upper  end  should  be  slightly 
raised,  so  as  to  allow  the  mercury  to  rise,  but  the 
bulb  and  eggs  should  be  of  the  same  heat,  as  the 
figures  record  the  heat  in  the  bulb  and  not  in 
the  tube.  Keep  a  pie  pan  filled  with  water  in  the 
ventilator  for  moisture,  and  keep  two  or  three 
moist  sponges  in  the  egg  drawer,  displacing  a 
few  eggs  for  the  purpose.  Turn  the  eges  half 
way  round  twice  a  day  at  regular  intervals.  Let 
the  eggs  cool  down  for  fifteen  minutes  once 
every  day,  but  do  not  let  them  cool  lower  than 


Fig.  5.  THE  VENTILATOR. 
The  tubes  admit  air  from  below,  which  passes  into  the 
egg  drawer  above  through  the  muslin  bottom  of  the  egg 
drawer,  to  the  eggs.  The  eggs  rest  upon  the  muslin, 
which  is  tightly  drawn  over  narrow  slats  running  length- 
wise the  bottom  of  the  drawer. 

seventy  degrees.  No  sprinkling  is  required  if 
the  sponges  are  kept  moist.  If  the  heat  gets  up 
to  110,  or  as  low  as  60°  for  a  little  while,  it  is 
not  necessarily  fatal.  Too  much  heat  is  more 
prevalent  than  too  little.  A  week's  practice  in 
operating  the  incubator  will  surprise  one  how 
simple  the  work  is.  The  tank  will  be  trouble- 
some to  fill  at  first,  but  the  matter  will  be  easy 
after  it  is  done,  as  it  can  be  kept  hot.  Heat  the 
water  in  two  or  more  boilers  as  a  large  quantity 
will  be  required,  and  pour  it  in  through  the  tube 
on  top  of  the  incubator  boiling  hot,  using  a  fun- 
nel in  the  tube  for  the  purpose.  Just  at  the 
time  of  hatching  out  do  not  be  tempted  to  fre- 
quently open  the  drawer.  Cold  draughts  are 
fatal.   Patience  must  be  exercised. 

BROODERS. 

An  excellent  brooder  may  be  made  with  a  tarJi 
of  hot  water,  covered  well,  the  same  as  the  in- 
cubator. A  piece  of  muslin  or  woolen  cloth 
should  be  next  the  bottom  to  prevent  burning 
the  chicks.  Keep  the  heat  among  the  chicks  at 
about  ninety  degrees.  Let  the  tank  rest  on  inch 
boards,  with  no  opening  under  it  but,  in  front, 
a  fringe  should  hang  in  front  for  the  chicks 
to  run  in  and  out  under  the  tank.  A  little  yard 
may  be  constructed  of  glass  sash,  something  like 
a  hot-bed.  Feed  the  chicks  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  at  first  on  hard  boiled  eggs,  chopped  fine, 


Fig.  r>. 


Here  we  remove  the  front  of  the  incubator  in  order  to 
show  the  positions  of  the  ventilator,  egg  drawer  and 
tank.  First  the  ventilator,  then  the  egg  drawer  (which 
of  course  should  be  longer  than  the  others  in  order  to  fit  in 
the  opening  shown  at  Fig.  3,  but  which  we  did  not  do 
here  in  order  to  mark  the  places),  and  on  the  top  is  the 
tank.  When  the  front  is  completed  the  incubator  is  seen 
at  Fig.  1. 

giving  them  also  a  little  milk,  fine  screenings, 
and  millet  seed.  After  they  are  a  week  old  feed 
anything  they  can  eat,  but  never  feed  meal  in  a 
raw  state,  as  it  should  be  scalded  first.  Keep  a 
little  sand,  fine  gravel,  and  bone  meal  within 
reach  of  them  all  the  time,  and  see  that  they  are 
always  dry,  clean  and  warm.  Do  not  crowd 
them,  as  the  fewer  the  number  together  the  bet- 
ter, and  never  have  different  ages  together. 
This  incubator  will  hatch  chicks,  ducks, turkeys 
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or  guineas,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  hatch  the  egg  of  the  ostrich  or  anything  else 
as  well.  Chicks  hatched  by  incubators,  if  right- 
ly cared  for,  do  better  than  with  hens,  and  are 
stronger  and  more  vigorous. 

We  have  endeavored  here  to  embody  all  the 
answers  to  questions  that  we  suppose  may  be 
asked.  Should  you  be  in  doubt,  read  the  direc- 
tions carefully  again.  We  trust  that  with  the 
help  of  our  illustrations  our  readers  will  have  no 
difficulties  in  the  way.  The  above  is  the  incuba- 
tor used  by  Mr.  Packard  and  others. 

EARLY  CHICKENS. 

FBOM  A  LADY  CONTEIBUTOE. 

In  order  to  make  poultry  raising  profitable, 
the  earlier  the  chickens  are  hatched  in  the  spring 
the  better.  The  price  for  young  chickens  is 
always  greater  for  the  first  in  the  market.  It 
requires  more  care  for  the  young  broods  through 
the  cold  rains  of  March  and  April,  but  the  chicks 
will  be  hardier  and  also  make  larger  hens.  Pul- 
lets hatched  in  any  one  of  the  spring  months 
will  lay  eggs  the  next  winter  the  same  as  old 
hens.  I  never  keep  chickens  hatched  later  than 
May  for  my  breeding  stock.  The  roosters  can 
be  disposed  of  in  the  market.  Hens  will  always 
sit  on  their  nests  better  in  spring  than  later  in 
the  season.  And  another  advantage  in  early 
hatching  is  that  we  have  so  much  better  chance 
to  select  our  stock,  having  the  whole  season  to 
select  from.  We  can  take  the  best  out  of  all  the 
brood,  and  then,  when  they  get  older,  cull  them 
again,  and  so  on  until  our  flock  suits  us.  [The 
spring  chicken  having  the  whole  summer  to  grow 
in  will  always  attain  a  greater  size,  having  better 
formed  limbs  and  stronger  muscles  and  also 
brighter  plumage.  The  only  drawback  is  the 
difficulty  of  protecting  the  sitting  hens  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  layers,  but  by  the  exercise 
of  vigilance  for  a  few  days  by  keeping  the  setter 
under  cover  this,  can  be  obviated.        Mes.  J. 


Breeding  Plymouth.  Rocks. 

For  most  purposes  no  doubt  the  Plymouth 
Rock  answers  well,  but  to  breed  them  for  the 
show'room  is  a  very  different  thing  from  breed- 
ing them  for  the  farm.  The  prize  winners  at 
fairs  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  breeding  other 
prize  winners,  for,  if  the  requirements  of  the 
standard  are  complied  with,  such  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Every  one  who  has  seen  Plymouth 
Rocks,  know  that  the  cocks  are  much  lighter  in 
color  than  the  hens,  but  for  the  show  room  they 
must  match  or  be  disqualified.  In  order  to 
match  them,  breeders  must  breed  their  pullets 
light  and  cockerels  dark,  thus  reversing  the  rule, 
but  in  order  to  get  the  pullets  light  it  is  often 
the  case  that  the  hens  do  not  possess  the  broad 
bars  on  the  plumage  so  ardently  admired  fey 
many,  for  the  lighter  the  plumage  the  narrower 
the  bars.  The  cockerels  must  be  bred  as  dark  as 
possible,  which  brings  out,  on  the  majority  of 
them,  that  peculiar  dusky,  dirty  appearance  of 
the  back,  so  different  from  the  lighter  ones  used 
for  breeding. 

If  the  Standard  requires  that  the  birds  must 
match  in  the  show  room,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cocks  who  receive  the  highest  scores  are  neces- 
sarily always  dark,  or  they  would  be  disqualified. 

It  is  known  to  breeders  that  dark  cockerels 
are  not  reliable  for  breeding  offspring  true  to 
color.  The  pullets  will  sometimes  come  black, 
and  there  will  be  no  uniformity.  This  necessi- 
tates the  establishment  of  two  separate  yards,  if 
premium  fowls  are  desired,  but  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  is  that  a  majority  of  those  who  purchase 
eggs  labor  under  the  delusion  that  premium 
fowls  are  breeding  fowls,  and  should  they  pro- 
cure eggs  with  the  expectation  of  securing  first- 
class  chicks  they  may  be  disappointed  and  heap 
showers  of  imprecations  upon  the  head  of  him 
who  supplied  them  with  their  stock.  It  is  im- 
perative, then,  that  we  succeed  in  educating 
those  who  make  poultry  an  object  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  facts,  or  else  radically  change  the 
nystem  that  permits  the  premiums  to  be  given 


to  one  class  of  fowls  while  the  best  for  breeding 
are  disqualified  and  left  out  of  the  shows. 

For  our  part  we  do  not  wish  to  place  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  breed  for  the 
show  room  exclusively,  but  we  do  desire  to  lift 
the  odium  that  is  often  attached  to  those  who 
sell  eggs  from  premium  fowls  and  disappoint 
their  customers,  for  they  must  sell  from  premium 
birds  or  pretend  to  do  so.  The  Standard,  there- 
fore, compels  the  breeder  to  deceive.  It  requires 
that  fowls  must  match  in  the  show  room,  in 
order  to  be  exhibited,  and  confines  premiums  to 
the  fowls  that  match  only,  but  it  offers  no  in- 
ducement to  the  breeder  who  really  matches  his 
fowls  with  the  object  of  breeding  according  to 
other  requirements.  The  Standard  requires  that 
the  cocks  be  free  from  brass  in  any  part  of  the 
plumage,  but  the  utter  impossibility  of  this  is 
made  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  yellowish 
cast  over  the  hackle,  though  really  brassy,  has 
been  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  "light," 
while  at  every  show  whole  rows  of  coops  may  be 
seen  in  which  the  cocks  are  as  brassy  as  can  be, 
though  the  cockerels  are  more  or  less  free  from 
it.  If  this  disqualification  was  strictly  fulfilled, 
there  would  be  but  few  Plymouth  Rock  cocks 
capable  of  securing  a  premium,  the  dark  and 
light  specimens  being  alike  afflicted.  The  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter  is  that  breeders  are  forced  to 
breed  from  disqualified  birds;  and  premium 
fowls,  instead  of  being  such  as  may  be  the  best 
and  more  particularly  adapted  for  breeding 
purposes  are  really,  when  the  exhibition  is  over, 
the  most  undesirable  of  all. 


Prices  for  Pure  Breeds. 

It  is  supposed  that  breeders  charge  a  high 
price  for  fowls  and  eggs,  but  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  breeding  of  pure  breeds  is  a  differ- 
ent matter  from  that  of  keeping  fowls  without 
regard  to  merit,  the  prices  are  really  very  low. 
A  sitting  of  eggs  is  the  beginning  of  an  interest 
in  poultry,  but  the  sitting  procured,  and  at  an 
outlay  of  only  a  few  dollars,  transfers  the  stock 
of  the  most  careful  breeder  to  the  yard  of  the 
novice,  for  the  qualities  of  the  parents  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring.  What  it  has  cost  the 
breeder  to  bring  his  stock  to  standard  qualifica- 
tions no  one  but  himself  knows,  but  yet,  for  a 
small  outlay  he  allows  everyone  the  privilege  of 
possessing  that  which  has  given  him  pride,  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  In  viewing  the  matter  thus,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  a  buyer  can  obiect 
to  prices,  and  yet  it  is  done.  The  best  only  pays, 
and  the  best  only  should  be  procured,  while  a 
beginning  can  be  made  at  very  little  expense. 

Overstocking  the  Market. 

The  fear  on  the  part  of  some  is  that  the  poultry 
market  may  be  overstocked  and  after  awhile 
poultry  and  eggs  will  be  so  low  in  price  as  to  be 
unprofitable.  Such  has  been  the  claim  for  fifty 
years.  When  the  railroads  began  to  branch  out 
in  every  direction  and  open  new  avenues  to  mar- 
ket, it  was  thought  that  everything  would  fall  in 
price,  and  provisions  be  much  cheaper.  Turkeys 
were  then  driven  to  market  on  foot,  and  so  were 
hogs  and  sheep.  Eggs  could  be  bought  for  6 
cents  a  dozen  in  some  places,  and  even  in  winter 
15  cents  was  considered  a  high  price.  At  the 
present  day  there  is  no  section  of  our  country 
that  is  without  railroad  facilities,  and  yet  we  are 
not  overstocked.  Overstocking  the  market  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  It  requires  organized  effort 
to  do  so,  and  with  all  the  schemes  and  plans  that 
may  be  made  for  so  doing  the  market  only  re- 
mains in  such  condition  for  a  day  or  two.  If  all 
the  farmers  around  Chicago  should  combine, 
and  each  keep  1,000  hens,  with  incubators  to 
assist  in  hatching  the  chicks,  the  Chicago  market 
could  not  be  overstocked  a  week.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  Chicago  is  but  one  of  the 
number  of  markets  that  are  open  to  the  sale  of 
poultry  and  eggs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
demand  which  is  always  occasioned  by  an  un- 
limited supply. 

The  poultry  market  cannot  be  overstocked. 


The  greater  the  number  of  eggs  sent  to  market 
the  larger  the  number  of  purchasers.  In  propor- 
tion to  cost,  eggs  are  higher,  as  a  usual  thing, 
in  price  than  any  other  production  of  the  farm. 
Despite  the  increase  in  numbers  of  those  who  are 
engaging  in  the  poultry  business,  the  supply 
falls  short  of  the  demand,  and  the  greater  the 
attempt  to  fill  the  demand  the  wider  the  differ- 
ence between  supply  and  demand,  as  may  be 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  although  there  is  now 
more  poultry  and  eggs  produced  than  in  former 
periods,  we  are  compelled  to  import  eggs  from 
Europe  in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  are  willing 
to  purchase. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  overproduction. 
True,  there  may  be  times  when  large  quantities 
may  be  shipped  and  remain  in  market  for  a  <■ 
short  time,  being  slow  in  selling,  and  depressing 
the  price  somewhat,  but  the  market  not  only 
reverts  to  its  normal  condition,  but  the  excess 
sent  forward  causes  a  corresponding  reaction, 
which  not  only  enhances  prices  but  elevates  the 
apparently  overstocked  market  to  one  demanding 
a  greater  supply.  Production  creates  demand. 
The  natural  law  which  prevents  an  oversupply 
except  at  the  expense  of  an  undersupply  in 
another  direction  ordains  that  the  extra  demand 
for  a  certain  article  lessens  the  demand  for  an- 
other, and  consequently  the  purchasers  who  may 
be  added  to  those  preferring  poultry  are  taken 
from  those  who  formerly  were  purchasers  of 
substitutes,  which  rule  governs  the  production 
and  sale  of  commodities  all  over  the  world,  and 
in  thus  admitting  that  there  may  be  overproduc- 
tion of  some  articles  there  will  be  no  overproduc- 
tion of  all,  and  at  no  period  can  necessary  articles 
of  food  be  sent  to  market  in  excess  without  at 
some  future  time  finding  common  level.  As  a 
scarcity  arises,  it  attracts  attention  and  thus 
enables  us  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  on  all 
productions,  but  too  much  cannot  be  produced. 

Then,  again,  if  too  much  can  be  produced, 
which  may  be  admitted  for  comparison,  there  is 
never,  nor  „can  be,  an  excess  in  quality.  Good 
poultry  will  sell,  even  if  every  storehouse  and 
market  stall  be  piled  up  with  carcases.  Buyers 
not  only  demand  a  supply,  but  they  are  willing 
to  pay  well  for  the  best.  If  poultry  is  to  be 
made  a  business,  therefore,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  small  investment  for  a  sitting  of  eggs  from  a 
good  strain  of  pure-breds  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  as  compared  with  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  the  increased  price  which  poultry  of  good 
quality  always  brings. 

Of  the  Leghorns  the  white  is  as  good  as  any, 
they  growing  to  a  larger  size  than  some  of  the 
other  kinds.  The  advantage  of  the  rose-combed 
varieties  is  that  there  is  less  liabilty  of  their  being 
frosted,  but  some  breeders  doubt  the  purity  of 
the  rose-combed  Leghorn.  The  old-established 
single  straight-comb  breeds  are  as  hardy  and 
pure  in  blood  to-day  as  when  first  introduced. 


Eveet  now  and  then  Mr.  J.  M.  Bain  sends  out 
letters  to  all  the  newspapers,  or  has  them  sent, 
giving  an  account  of  the  successful  hatching  of 
an  incubator  made  by  procuring  plans  of  him. 
The  papers  all  over  the  country  do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  dodge  at  all,  but  we  wish  to  remark 
that,  while  we  have  nothing  to  say  of  Mr.  Bain's 
way  of  doing  business  with  others,  we  do  not 
indulge  in  that  kind  of  free  advertising.  It 
won't  work  here,  friend  Bain.  Get  up  some- 
thing new.   

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Poul- 
try and  Pigeon  Breeders'  Association,  held  at 
Toledo,  F.  F.  McGrew,  Jr.,  was  elected  President. 
The  Vice  Presidents  are  Dr.  J.  P.  Schilling,  Lou- 
isville; W.  0.  Dakin,  Toledo;  C.  Harris,  Colum- 
bus; Chas.  Rule,  Cincinnati;  and  D.  R.  Bru- 
baker,  Mansfield;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W. 
A.  Jeffrey,  Ashland.  Executive  Committee: 
W.  B.  Hinsdale,  Wadsworth;  Chas.  McClave, 
New  London;  M.  M.  Conner,  Ada;  E.  W.  Parker, 
Dayton ;  Henry  Wingert,  Loreland.  It  was  de- 
cided to  hold  an  exhibition  next  winter  at  some 
point  to  be  determined  upon  by  a  committea 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 
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Buying  Eggs. 

"What !  $5  a  sitting  for  eggs?"  says  the  "buyer. 
T  can  get  them  all  around  me  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  dozen."  So  far  the  buyer  is  correct. 
Nobody  wishes  to  pay  $5  for  thirteen-  eggs,  but 
is  the  buyer,  when  he  wishes  to  purchase,  desi- 
rous of  eggs  or  »tock?  Eggs  contain  the  germs  of 
future  offspring.  An  egg  is  but  the  temporary 
receptacle  of  that  which  must  be  warmed  into 
something  else.  The  egg,  as  a  substance,  has 
only  a  nominal  value,  but  the  egg,  as  the  means 
of  procuring  a  noted  strain  of  superior  fowls, 
possesses  a  value  beyond  its  use  for  ordinary 
purposes.  A  Jersey  calf,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  a  noted  herd  may  be  construct- 
ed, could  not  be  bought  except  at  a  very  high 
price;  but  the  butcher  would  not  pay  a  penny 
per  pound  more  for  it  as  veal.  The  animal  comes 
from  an  egg,  which  is  hatched  by  heat  at  a  regu- 
lar temperature,  ins  ide  the  body, while  the  chick 
comes  from  an  egg  but  hatched  on  ts  ide  the  body. 
Man,  all  animals,  and  some  kinds  of  fishes,  are 
hatched  from  eggs,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  but 
under  different  systems  from  that  pertaining  to 
fowls.  Mammals  bring  forth  their  young  ready 
hatched,  but  fowls  bring  forth  their  young  and 
hatch  them  afterwards.  A  wise  provision  of 
nature  thus  admits  of  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  birds,  which  would  be  an  impossibility  were 
the  young  produced  the  same  as  with  animals. 
The  hog,  cat,  dog,  and  other  animals  are  capable 
of  producing  more  than  one  young  at  the  same 
time,  but  they  must  provide  nourishment  for 
them  by  converting  food  into  milk.  Birds  feed 
their  young  with  the  food  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion, and  are  not  capable  of  nourishing  a  brood 
within  the  body  during  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  egg,  then,  being  the  produce  of  the  pa- 
rents, represents  the  young  of  such,  and  should 
be  valued  according  to  the  worth  of  the  parents. 
It  matters  not  from  what  breed  of  fowls  the 
eggs  may  come  if  they  are  intended  for  the  table, 
for  the  price  may  be  regulated  by  its  domestic 
uses,  but  in  purchasing  eggs  for  sitting  purposes 
let  it  be  remembered  that  they  contain  the  germs 
of  something  grander  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  common  scrubs  that  have  no  name  nor  fam- 
ily lineage. 

Do  Incubators  Pay? 

The  above  is  a  natural  inquiry.  No  one  desires 
to  purchase  an  incubator  unless  satisfied  that  it 
icill  pay.  An  incubator,  like  anything  else,  pays 
in  proportion  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  op- 
erated. It  should  not  be  considered  as  a  toy,  a 
novelty,  or  something  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
curious,  but  a  practical  machine  for  doing  ef- 
fective work.  The  majority  of  those  who  pur- 
chase incubators  are  not  very  liberal  in  their  de- 
mands regarding  what  their  incubators  should 
do,  and  because  the  incubators  are  expected  to 
hatch  the  eggs  placed  in  them,  do  not  consider 
that  comparisons  may  be  made  with  results 
when  hens  are  used.  The  true  way  of  noticing 
the  value  of  an  incubator  depends  upon  a  great 
many  circumstances.  Because  it  may  be  self- 
regulating  does  not  imply  that  the  regulator  is 
human.  It  has  no  brainsrand  can  only  perform 
its  duty  as  the  manager  may  desire.  No  farmer 
expects  his  stock  to  be  profitable  without  the 
exercise  of  the  best  care  and  judgment,  and  he 
should  not  expect  an  incubator  to  do  more  than 
is  required  of  the  average  flocks  of  poultry,  or 
from  other  investments.  Hatching  with  an  in- 
cubator is  simply  a  wholesale  method  of  raising 
poultry,  and,  in  proportion  to  capital  invested, 
is  more  profitable  than  any  other  system. 

VALUE  OF  EARLY  CHICKS. 

The  early  chicks,  that  get  into  market  in  Jan- 
uary, February,  March  and  April,  are  known  as 
"broilers,"  and  sell  best  when  not  over  a  pound 
in  weight.  The  price  is  then  anywhere  from  GO 
cents  to  $1  per  pound.  Sometimes  even  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  is  a  better  weight  than  a 
poumd.  They  seem  to  remain  at  that  uniform 
price  fo«  the  entire  chick  until  grown  fowls 


reach  the  market.  That  is,  they  sell  at  about  75 
cents  per  pound  when  a  pound  in  weight.  Then, 
afterwards,  along  in  May,  the  preferred  weight 
is  one  and  a-hatf  pounds,  the  price  being  usually 
about  50  cents  per  pound,  or  75  cents  for  the 
chick.  As  June  approaches,  those  of  two  pounds 
weight  become  more  salable,  the  price  being  in 
the  neighborhood  of  31^  cents  per  pound,  the 
75  cents  per  chick  still  being  maintained.  And 
so  the  figures  and  weights  keep  apace,  in  contra- 
ry directions,  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  the 
grown  fowl  of  eight  or  nine  pounds  goes  to  mar- 
ket and  brings  about  75  cents.  Of  course  we 
may  not  be  very  exact  in  regard  to  the  figures, 
as  locations,  markets  and  other  causes  may  vary 
them  in  either  direction,  but  it  requires  only  a 
glance  to  show  that  the  profit  is  in  the  early 
chicks,  and'as  we  cannot  procure  early  chicks, 
owing  to  human  ingenuity  not  as  yet  being  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  hen  sit  until  she  is  inclined  to 
do  so,  the  true  value  of  an  incubator  can  only 
be  estimated  when  we  consider  that  it  enables  us 
to  hatch  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

CAPITAL  REQUIRED. 

If  we  estimate  the  cost  of  hatching  a  certain 
number  of  chicks  under  hens,  we  must  allow  the 
usual  time  of  three  weeks  for  incubation,  and, 
in  cold  weather,  nine  weeks  at  least  for  the  hens 
to  carry  the  chicks.  This  is  a  loss  of  twelve 
weeks  of  the  time  on  the  part  of  the  hens,  as,  by 
"breaking"  them  from  sitting,  they  would  prob- 
ably! Ia3-  at  least  eighteen  eggs  each,  which,  at 
winter  prices  for  eggs,  would  be  fifty  cents.  We 
make  a  low  estimate,  as  we  wish  to  be  within 
the  bounds  of  fairness  in  our  calculations.  If 
fifty  chicks  are  hatched  under  five  hens  (ten 
chicks  each,  which  is  not  usual  in  winter,  the 
majority  of  them  hatching  fewer  numbers),  the 
cost  for  ioss  of  eggs  is  $2.50,  which  may  be 
charged  to  care,  but  the  poultryman  must  still 
care  for  them,  as  he  has  to  look  after  the  hens  as 
well  as  the  chicks.  His  time  must  still  be  de- 
voted to  them,  for  winter  is  a  precarious  season 
with  chicks  under  hens,  or  else  we  would  not  se- 
cure such  high  prices.  Then,  there  is  the  value 
of  the  hens  themselves,  and  the  food  they  con- 
sume along  with  the  chicks.  The  incubator,  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  hatches  fifty  chicks  is  ready  to 
begin  again,  and  while  the  five  hens  are  hatching 
and  raising  fifty  chicks,  will,  in  twelve  weeks 
bring  out  four  broods,  or  200  chicks.  Just  there 
we  wish  our  friends  to  look  well,  for  we  make 
this  comparison: — "That  while  a  hen  is  hatching 
and  provi ding  for  her  brood,  for  every  chick 
she  hatches  and  raises  the  incubator  hatches 
four."  We  did  not  mention  that  the  hen  may 
trample  some  of  them  to  death,  and  say  every- 
thing we  could  against  her,  for  that  would  not 
be  fair,  for  we  may  also  lose  some  in  the  brood- 
ers, and  prefer  not  to  be  ungenerous  to  the  hen. 

A  LOW  ESTIMATE. 

We  have  known  incubators  to  hatch  88  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  number.  We  do  not  like  the 
method  of  guaranteeing  a  machine  to  hatch  90 
per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs.  Such  a  plan  of  expla- 
nation is  unfair.  An  incubator  may  contain  100 
eggs,  and  ninety  of  them  may  be  infertile.  From 
the  other  ten  eggs  nine  chicks  may  be  hatched, 
and  as  it  is  is  90  per  cent,  of  the  fertile  eggs,  the 
idea  is  conveyed  that  the  incubator  hatched 
ninety  chicks  when  only  nine  was  the  result. 
When  we  put  eggs  under  a  hen,  we  say  we  se- 
cured ten  chicks  from  thirteen  eggs,  the  gross 
number.  That  is  the  only  fair  way  of  estimat- 
ing, for  an  infertile  egg  costs  as  much  as  one 
that  hatches.  But  suppose  we  take  twelve  weeks, 
the  time  a  hen  hatches  and  leaves  her  brood,  and 
see  what  an  incubator  holding  100  eggs  will  do. 
We  put  in  100  eggs  and  secure  fifty  chicks,  or 
50  per  cent,  gross  number.  We  will  say  that 
we  were  unlucky,  and  secured  forty  chicks  and 
lost  fifteen  of  them.  Here  we  have  only  twenty 
five  chicks  left  for  market  from  100  eggs,  which 
is  discouraging,  but  those  twenty-five  chicks  are 
repeated  the  next  hatch,  and  in  twelve  weeks  we 
have  sent  two  hatches  to  market,  have  twenty- 
five  chicks  ready  to  go  in  three  weeks  more,  and 
another  lot  of  twenty-five  just  out,  after  esti- 


mating for  loss.  In  twelve  weeks  then  we  have 
100  chicks,  worth  anywhere  from  $50  to  $100, 
or  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  incubator 
and  brooders.  Bear  in  mind  we  gave  the  hens 
big  hatches  and  made  low  estimates  for  the  in- 
cubator. 

ARE  THE  CHICKS  EASILY.  RAISED? 

In  our  liberality  towards  the  hen  we  did  not 
mention  all  the  obstacles  in  her  way,  especially 
in  winter.  There  are  always  a  few  strong  chicks 
that  keep  her  moving  and  one  by  one  the  weaker 
little  fellows  perish  because  she  is  too  restless 
and  they  cannot  nestle  under  her  for  warmth. 
Hawks,  lice,  rats,  dampness  and  other  troubles 
attend  her,  and  if  she  raises,  in  winter,  one-half 
of  her  brood  she  will  be  lucky.  The  brooder 
makes  every  chick  an  independent  individual. 
He  can  warm  himself  at  will.  The  cat,  rat, 
hawk,  owl,  and  bad  weather  are  defied.  He 
"holds  the  fort ;"  can  "laugh  and  grow  fat,"  re- 
ceiving all  the  care  that  can  be  bestowed,  his 
owner  knowing  always  where  he  is  and  what  he 
desires.  Not  being  afflicted  with  filth,  vermin, 
and  a  scanty  supply  of  food,  he  grows  rapidly 
and  is  superior  to  the  chick  hatched  under  a  hen 
from  the  time  of  leaving  the  egg  till  he  graces  the 
dish  of  some  fastidious  epicure.  We  know  of  a 
case  in  which  125  chicks  out  of  126  were  raised 
in  a  brooder,  but  such  good  results  are  rare.  It 
is  best  to  estimate  fairly,  and  make  all  due  al- 
lowances. Everything  depends  upon  the  one 
who  manages,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  success. 

■WHAT  A  CHICK  COSTS. 
There  may  be  a  little  variation,  but  100  chicks, 
when  hatched,  will  weigh  (together)  five  pounds, 
and  they  double  in  weight  every  ten  days, 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  100  chicks,  weighed 
together,  should  weigh  ten  pounds ;  at  the  end 
of  twenty  days,  twenty  pounds;  thirty  days 
should  make  forty  pounds,  and  at  the  end  of 
forty  days  eighty  pounds.  After  forty  days 
they  do  not  double,  but  grow  rapidly,  and  some- 
times weigh  two  pounds  each  when  ten  weeks 
old.  The  100  chicks  will  eat  as  many  quarts  of 
cracked  corn,  or  its  equivalent,  per  day  as  they 
are  weeks  old.  Or,  in  other  words,  they  will 
consume  one  quart,  daily  the  first  week,  two 
quarts  the  second,  three  quarts  the  third,  and  so 
on  to  the  tenth  week,  when  they  will  have 
reached  ten  quarts.  Thus,  we  have  fifty-five 
quarts  of  feed  for  100  chicks  ten  weeks,  or  about 
a  bushel,  which  we  may  value  at  $1.00.  The 
cost  of  a  chick,  then,  is  one  cent  a  week  for  ten 
weeks,  or  ten  cents.  As  the  earlier  ones  are 
sold  before  they  reach  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  the 
cost  is  less.  The  above  is  the  test  of  actual  ex- 
periments made,  and  is  neither  theory  nor 
guess-work. 

WHERE  THE  PROFIT  COMES  IN. 

We  have  shown  that  it  costs  but  10  cents  to 
keep  a  chicken  ten  weeks.  Suppose  it  only  sells 
for  25  cents,  or  about  16  cents  per  pound  when 
weighing  only  a  pound  and  a  half,  (and  our  esti- 
mate for  feed  was  rather  high,  while  our  weight 
for  ten  weeks  is  low,)  it  does  not  require  figures 
to  show  that  even  when  the  small  sum  of  25 
cents  is  derived,  that  there  is  still  15  cents  profit 
on  every  chick.  We  have,  in  order  to  compare, 
supposed  that  we  put  100  eggs  in  the  incubator 
and  hatched  only  forty  chicks;  then  we  allowed 
a  heavy  loss  of  fifteen  chicks  out  of  the  forty, 
leaving  only  twenty-five.  We  charged  10  cents 
each  for  raising  the  twenty-five,  and  allowed 
only  15  cents  profit  on  each  chick,  and  in  twelve 
weeks  we  clear  $15  on  100  chicks,  but  we  are 
sure  every  one  who  reads  this  will  acknowledge 
that  twenty-five  chicks  raised  from  100  eggs  is 
a  very  low  estimate,  and  no  chicks  sell  so  low  as 
the  price  named  except  when  they  are  hatched 
in  midsummer,  and  then,  of  course,  eggs  are 
cheaper,  and  the  expense  less. 

WHY  INCUBATORS  SOMETIMES  FAIL. 

For  the  same  reasons  that  hens  fail.  Eggs 
from  fowls  that  are  lacking  in  vigor  ■will  not 
hatch  under  hens  nor  in  the  incubator.  Eggs 
from  immature  pullets,  over  fat  hens,  or  from 
yards  in  which  the  cockerel  is  too  young  or  the 
stock  .inbred,  will  not  hatch.    Eggs  that  have 
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not  been  collected  quickly  in  severe.cold  weather, 
and  become  chilled,  will  not  hatch.  Imperfec- 
tions of  eggs  in  size,  shape  and  shell  cause  fail- 
ure. The  chief  reason  why  incubators  sometimes 
fail  is  that  the  purchaser  always  knows  more 
than  the  maker,  and  will  not  do  as  directed.  In- 
cubators will  hatch  as  many  eggs  (or  more)  as 
hens,  and  the  chicks  will  be  stronger,  but  they 
must  be  managed  for  profit,  and  profit  is  sure 
to  result. 

WHAT  A  SMALL  AMOUNT  Or  MONET  WILL  DO. 

If  $50  be  invested  in  an  incubator  and  brooders, 
in  three  months,  on  the  low  estimate  we  made  of 
15  cents  per  chick,  the  profit  will  be  about  33 
per  cent  on  capitnl,  deducting  all  expenses  for 
feed;  but  if  the  chicks  are  hatched  early,  the 
capital  will  be  returned  in  six  weeks.  It  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  warm  season  when  prices  are 
low,  that  eggs  hatch  better,  more  chicks  will  be 
secured,  and  less  loss  occur.  In  twelve  weeks 
the  original  capital  will  be  returned  and  a  profit 
besides.  Can  anything  be  more  favorable  for  a 
person  with  limited  means?  No  investment  can 
be  better,  and  the  occupation  is  one  that  will 
not  only  be  pleasant  and  profitable,  but  be  en- 
gaged in  by  quite  a  number  who  cannot  find 
employment  in  other  directions.  Of  course, 
however,  to  engage  in  poultry  raising  one  should 
have  suitable  quarters  and  buildings,  and  enter 
into  the  business  with  the  same  resolutions  and 
intentions  that  are  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
Do  not  put  in  the  eggs  and  go  to  sleep,  trusting 
to  the  incubator  to  do  what  brains  should  direct, 
but  see  that  it  does  its  work  properly.  An  en- 
gine has  a  safety-valve  and  a  governor,  but  the 
engineer  must  be  at  his  post  also,  and  as  the 
hatching  of  chicks  is  an  infringement  on  nature, 
how  much  more  so  should  we  be  willing  to  do 
our  whole  duty  in  order  to  obtain  good  lesults. 
therefrom. 

TABLE  OF  PROFIT  AND  LOSS— WHAT  AN  INCUBA- 
TOR WILL  PAY  IN  THREE  MONTHS. 
EXPENSES. 


Cast  of  incubator  $  25.00 

Cost  of  100  Eggs,  3  cents  each,  four  trials   12.00 

Oil     3.00 

Feed  for  100  Chicks   10.00 

Four  Brooders  at  $10  each   40.00 

Total  Expense  $00.00 

RECEIPTS. 

One  hundred  Chicks  at  75  cents  each  $  75.00 

Cost  of  Feed,  Oii  and  Eggs   25.00 


Profit  $50.00 


The  incubators  and  brooders,  being  permanent 
investments,  their  cost  should  be  proportioned 
among  all  succeeding  hatches.  Suppose  this 
method  of  hatching  was  kept  up  and  more  incu- 
bators added,  a  very  large  yearly  income  could 
be  made.  Many  breeders  are  doing  it,  and 
others  can  do  likewise. 


Who  is  to  Blame. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Poultry  Bulletin, 
"Gamecock,"  in  speaking  of  the  fowls  at  the 
Lowell  Poultry  Exhibition,  uses  some  plain 
language  about  the  Langshans.  We  give  his 
words : 

"The  display  was  meagre,  six  coops.  We 
were  told  at  Worcester  last  winter  that  the 
Standard  would  be  so  fixed  that  no  more  Black 
Cochins  should  compete  as  Langshans,  yet  here 
we  saw  strutting  under  a  premium  card  a  Lang- 
shan  with  a  yellow  bottom  to  his  foot." 

In  the  first  place  only  six  coops  were  on  exhi- 
bition, and  the  premium Langshan  had  a  yellow 
bottom  to  his  foot,  which  should  have  disquali- 
fied him.  Who  was  the  judge,  and  how  are 
judges  selected?  According  to  "Gamecock's"  re- 
port a  premium  under  such  circumstances  is  a 
fraud.  But  let  us  see  how  these  things  affect 
the  purchasers.  Let  us  look  around  and  notice 
what  follows.  Here  it  is.  The  man  with  "yel- 
low bottom"  Langshans  seizes  his  opportunity 
and  blazes  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Hear  him : 

"At  Lowell,  first  and  special  on  fowls— "Char- 
coal" and  mate,  93  and  93 ;  and  first  and  special 
on  chicks— "Charcoal,  Jr.,"  and  mate,  94*2  and 
97."  H.  A.  Rhodes,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Anyone  reading  the  above  would  suppose  that 
a  Langshan  named  "Charcoal"  should  be  as 
black  as  the  blackest  ebony,  but  there  seems  to 


be  nothing  in  a  name.  He  scored  93  at  that  (ac- 
cording to  that  judge)  and  his  son  (we  believe) 
scored  either  94  ^  or  97.  One  reading  the  adver- 
tisement would  suppose  he  had  at  last  struck 
the  yard  from  whence  came  Langshans  that  were 
perfect,  but  all  that  glitters  does  not  seem  to  be 
gold,  and  97  may  be  scored  by  a  Langshan  with 
such  a  name  as  "Charcoal",  and  possessing  yel- 
low bottoms  to  his  feet. 

Here  is  a  good  opening  for  poultry  missiona- 
ries and  colporteurs,  either  to  reform  the  judge, 
the  breeder,  the  show,  or  the  birds. 
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Scratchings. 

R.  J.  BOSWELL,  Alton,  111.,  is  doing  good  work 
this  season,  and  reports  that  the  poultrymen  of 
his  section  are  alive  and  full  of  business. 

A  California  correspondent  informs  us  that 
his  incubator  of  125  egg  capacity  hatched  seven 
ty-seven  chicks,  although  the  conditions  were 
very  unfavorable. 

Mr.  Felch  says  to  breeders :  "Do  not  show 
Langshans  with  bare  outer  toes,  or  those  having 
any  white  whatever  in  their  plumage,"  as  they 
will  be  disqualified. 

Among  those  who  are  giving  the  Langshans 
great  care  in  breeding,  is  T.  M.  White,  Jr.,  of 
Little  Silver,  N.  Y.  He  has  confined  himself  ex- 
clusively to  them,  and  will  make  his  mark  yet. 

The  Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club  will 
hold  its  next  exhibition  on  January  6,  7  and  8, 
1885.  As  the  last  show  was  a  complete  success, 
the  indications  point  to  abetter  one  next  season. 

Rich  and  R.  Lewis,  Atco,  N.  J.,  always  breeds 
his  White  Leghorns  for  vigor,  but  also  likes  good 
points.  The  consequence  is  he  has  bred  more 
size  in  his  flock  than  Is  usually  found  in  such  a 
breed. 

F.  H.  Thomas,  Secfy  E.  T.  P.  &  P.  S.  Ass'n, 
Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  states  that  his  association 
will  have  a  splendid  exhibition  next  season, 
judging  from  the  interest  taken  in  poultry  in  his 
section. 

Dr.  McElroy,  of  Elgin,  111.,  gives  the  following 
as  his  remedy  for  chicken  cholera :  Hyposulphite 
of  soda,  powdered  capsicum,  powdered  man- 
drake root,  of  each  equal  parts.  Dose,  half  a 
teaspoonf  ul  twice  a  day. 

"Plumage  other  than  black"  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  Langshans  but  two  pair  being  disquali- 
fied at  the  New  York  show.  The  others  had  a 
speck  of  white  among  the  feathers  of  the  feet, 
and  hence  the  carnage. 

In  our  article  "Do  Incubators  Pay,"  may  be 
found  an  exact  account  of  what  it  costs,  to  raise  a 
chick,  to  a  marketable  age,  and  how  much  he 
will  increase  in  weight  for  a  given  period.  That 
item  alone  is  worth  ten  times  our  subscription 
price. 

John  Bennett,  of  Sunman,  Ind.,  was  awarded 
a  prize  at  the  Indianapolis  show  for  a  packed 
basket  of  eggs  and  a  shipping  coop.  Such  pre- 
miums at  shows  should  be  encouraged,  as  the 
displays  of  that  kind'  give  valuable  information 
to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  packing  and 
shipping. 

The  poultry  craze  has  reached  California,  and 
they  had  a  very  creditable  display  for  their  first 
exhibition.  Over  800  birds  and  pigeons  were 
entered.  The  exhibition  is  said  to  have  equaled 
any  of  the  East,  with  prospects  of  being  better 
next  time.  Such  news  is  very  pleasing  to  those 
in  this  direction,  as  it  shows  the  interest  every 
section  takes  in  poultry. 

Ezra  Packard,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  makes 
his  own  "home-made"  incubators,  and  always 
gets  good  hatches.  Less  than  80%  gives  Mr. 
Packard  the  blues.  He  always  counts  by  the 
gross  number  and  not  by  fertile  eggs.  He  once 
hatched  88%  of  the  gross  number,  and  wondered 
why  he  had  such  poor  luck.  He  knows  how  to 
raise  his  chicks  also. 


PROFITS  IN  POULTRY. 


What  Nine  Hens  Did. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Little,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hera  Id  Torch,  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  whether  chickens  were  profitless,  or  a 
profitable  luxury  during  the  past  year,  dating 
from  December  22d,  1882,  to  December  22nd 
1883,  kept  an  itimized  account,  as  follows: 


To  9  chickens,  at  25  cents  each  $2"25 

"  feed  for  same  for  one  year  14  40 

"  eags  for  hatching  98 

Total  expense  17.64 

The  other  side  of  the  account  shows; 

By  799  eggs  at   20  cents  per  dozen  $13.32 

••  70  chickens  at  25  cents  apiece   17.50  > 

Total  income  $30  82 

Less  expense  17  64 

Profit  on  nine  chickens  in  one  year  $13.18 


A  Woman's  Venture. 

A  lady  writing  to  the  Poultry  Wo  rid  thus 
gives  her  experience  and  shows  what  may  be 
done  from  a  small  beginning : 

"Let  us  see  what  care,  attention  and  an  eye  to 
the  strictly  business  part  of  the  matter  has  done 
for  me  from  the  middle  of  last  April,  1883,  to 
the  first  of  February,  1884. 

"The  poultry  department  of  my  small  farm 
had  degenerated  sadly;  no  one  took  interest 
enough  in  the  feathered  bipeds  to  do  more  than 
furnish  sufficient  food  and  direct  the  gardener  to 
supply  their  needs.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  it  was  both  improperly  and  irregularly  done. 
Looking  about  for  some  way  to  increase  the 
finances,  I  determined  to  try  my  hand  at  the 
poultry  and  make  a  success  of  it  if  possible.  I 
had  no  capital  for  large  investments ;  I  must  be- 
gin with  what  I  had,  and  I  will  give  you  my  re- 
sults, promising  that  I  kept  account  of  every- 
thing bought  and  everything  sold.  The  scraps 
from  the  house  (which  were  not  very  abundant, 
saving  only  for  the  small  chickens,  by  way  of 
variety),  and  the  milk,  of  which  they  had  an 
abundance  until  November,  do  not  enter  into 
the  expense  account  I  could  not  estimate  it,  as 
it  was  worthless  for  anything  but  the  poultry. 

"I  began  the  middle  of  April  with  a  stock  of  six- 
teen hens  and  two  roosters.  Ten  of  the  hens 
were  two  years  old,  two  were  three,  and  four 
were  but  one  year  old.  I  could  not  reasonably 
expect  a  large  supply  of  eggs,  and  must  buy  to 
supply  the  amount  of  chickens  I  wished  to  raise. 

"My  expense  account  stands  thus : 

One  rooster    -        -        -        -  -             $2  00 

Two  hens  150 

Eggs  purchased        -        -        -  -              2  85 

Brood  of  13  chicks        -        -        -  -          1  00 

Eggs  and  use  of  hens  for  incubating  -              1  00 

Eggs  cooked  for  food  for  young  chicks  -  -  50 
Cash  paid  for  food  from  April  15  to  February  1  -     22  45 

Corn  on  hand  April  15  -        -        •  -          3  00 

Total  expenditure     ...        -  $34  30 
"Results  from  April  15,  1883,  to  February  1, 
1884; 

Stock  on  hand,  ninety  in  all: 

Fifty  fine  pullets,  some  laying,  at  $1.00  each  -  $50  Of 
Twenty  chicks  more  than  two-thirds  grown, 

50  cents  each        -        -        -        .  10  0 

Five  roosters,  at  $1.50  each       -        -        -  7  5\ 

Four  hens,  three  years  old,  75  cents  each  -  3  Ot 

Eleven  cockerels  and  odd  pullets  collectively  -  8  00 

One  and  a  half  tons  of  almost  solid  fertilizer  35  00 

Poultry  sold  since  November  15  -        -        •  40  00 


Total  $153  50 

Expenditure  deducted     .        -  34  30 

Balance  $119  20 

"Deducting  the  expenses  from  the  sale  of  poul- 
try alone  would  give  me  a  profit  of  over  $5,  but 
I  did  not  work  for  so  small  interest.  It  may  be 
thought  I  have  estimated  the  fertilizing  material 
too  high,  but  it  is  better  and  worth  more  than 
the  commercial  fertilizers  I  buy  at  $40  per  ton. 
These  results  were  not  attained  without  constant 
work  and  attention,  as  one  should  give  any  bus- 
iness. When  the  chickens  were  small  their  care 
occupied  all  my  time,  and  I  never  neglected 
them.  People  laughed  at  my  care  and  precau- 
tions, but  my  flock  of  forty  pullets  challenges 
the  admiration  of  all  judges,  and  I  am  justly 
proud  of  them.    I  marketed  several  pairs  of 
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chicks  in  November  whose  weight  was  over  nine 
pounds,  and  a  pair  of  fowls  went  off  last  week 
.  that  weighed  eleven  and  a  half  pounds. 

"I  think  the  above  figures  will  show  what  can 
be  done  from  small  beginnings.  Ten  of  my  old 
stock  were  full-blooded  Plymouth  Rocks,  two 
Brahmas  (Light),  two  White  Leghorns,  and  the 
others  mongrels.  Can  any  one  give  a  better 
record  in  the  same  time." 


Mr.  Stewart's  Experience. 

Twenty  hens  paid  a  net  profit  of  $7.80  each, 
says  Mr.  Henry  Stewart  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker.  Wis  article  is  so  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation that  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  tire  of 
its  perusal,  long  as  it  is,  for  no  part  of  it  should 
be  omitted. 

"I  promised  some  time  ago  to  give  an  account 
of  the  cost  and  income  of  my  flock  of  twenty  hens 
for  the  whole  year.  The  figures  from  January  1 
to  December  31,  1883,  are  as  follows: 


January  1,  20  hens  and  one  cock  

December  31.  whole  cost  of  feed  '$41.15 

1,683  eggs  sold  "  39.38 

65  eggs  for  setting  sold   4.00 

9  chickens  sold.   8.10 

2  trios  Eold   10.00 

17  cockerels  sold.  105  lb,  at  18c   18.90 

38  cockerels  sold.  251  lb.  at  18c   45.18 

8  pullets  sold,  at  S2.50   20.00 

15  pullets  sold.  91  lb.  at  20c   18.20 

Value  of  3  cocks  and  26  pnllets  on  hand, 

170  lb,  at  20c   34.00 

Balance  156.61 


$197.76  $197.76 

"These  fowls  are  Light  Brahmas.  It  is  seen 
that,  not  counting  the  eggs  set,  the  average  pro- 
duct is  very  low,  being  only  84  for  each  hen;  182 
eggs  were  set,  only  14  of  the  hens  having 
brooded.  With  these  the  average  yield  was 
about  93  eggs.  From  the  182  eggs  set,  123 
chicks  were  hatched :  only  one  of  all  these  was 
lost;  and  this  died  of  cholera  when  quite  young. 
This  fact  is  interesting,  because  I  am  quite  sure 
this  chick  was  from  a  diseased  egg  laid  by  a  hen 
which  was  taken  with  cholera  and  laid  several 
eggs  while  in  a  coop  by  herself  when  under  med- 
ical treatment.  I  had  another  hen  sick  about 
the  same  time,  but  cured  both  by  giving  a  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  teaspoonf  ul  doses 
three  times  a  day.  The  eggs  laid  by  the  sick 
hens  were  set  by  themselves  and  of  two  broods 
only  this  one  chick  was  hatched  out ;  every  other 
one  was  dead  in  the  shell  or  died  as  soon  as  it 
came  out.  This  chick  had  a  yellow  discharge 
from  the  first  but  a  few  drops  of  the  hyposul- 
phite seemed  to  cure  it  and  it  grew  to  be  a  month 
old,  when  it  lost  the  use  of  its  legs,  but  still  ate 
and  was  otherwise  hearty  for  a  month  longer. 
It  was  kept  by  itself  in  the  garden  and  grew,  but 
was  completely  paralyzed.  On  killing  it,  I  found 
the  liver  .enormously  large  and  the  spinal  mar- 
row so  soft  as  to  be  almost  semi-liquid,  so  that  I 
concluded  the  eggs  were  diseased  and  could  not 
produce  healthy  chicks.  This  seems  to  be  quite 
reasonable,  and  I  believe  may  account  for  many 
losses  of  eggs  and  chicks  that  seem  inexplicable 
to  many  persons. 

"These  20  hens  have  paid  a  net  profit  of  $7.80 
each,  and  yet  have  done  nothing  remarkable  as 
to  their  product,  which  is  an  average  of  84 
eggs  and  sis  chicks  each.  Deducting  what  was 
received  extra  for  setting  eggs  and  for  the  14 
sold  for  breeding,  it  still  leaves  about  $7  as  the 
profit  from  each  hen.  It  is  better  than  I  have 
ever  done  before.  I  have  made  $5  and  over  per 
hen  previously  with  some  of  this  kind  of  fowls, 
but  never  had  fowls  to  do  as  well  as  these.  Per- 
haps a  short  description  of  the  way  they  were 
kept  will  be  of  interest  to  some  readers. 

"These  fowls  are  kept  in  a  yard  150  by  50  feet, 
or  about  one-sixth  of  an  acre.  They  have  the 
run  of  the  cow  yard  adjoining.  They  have  a 
tight,  airy,  clean  house,  with  tarred  roof;  walls 
of  novelty  siding  but  no  lining,  two  large  win- 
dows in  front,  and  the  earth  for  a  floor.  The 
house  is  30  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  5^  feet 
high  in  the  rear,  and  8  feet  in  the  front.  It  faces 
the  south,  and  is  partitioned  off  with  laths.  It 
is  cleaned  out  once  a  week,  and  is  then  well 
dusted  all  over  with  air-slaked  lime,  of  which  a 


barrel  is  kept  in  the  house  for  this  purpose.  The 
nests  are  boxes  18  inches  long  and  12  wide  and  ! 
deep ;  open  at  the  front  with  a  narrow  bar  two  j 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom  to  keep  thenestinthe  j 
box.  The  boxes  are  made  of  two-inch  strips 
with  about  one  inch  spaces.  They  are  in  fact 
small  crates  in  which  small  wooden  pails  (five 
pounds)  for  packing  butter,  come.  They  can  be 
lifted  up  easily,  and  when  a  hen  sits,  the  nest  is 
taken  up  at  night  with  her  in  it,  and  moved  into 
the  separate  half  of  the  house,  which  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  is  kept  for  the  sitting  hens. 
The  fowls  are  let  out  every  afternoon,  and  have 
the  run  of  a  grassy  lawn  of  about  an  acre,  and 
the  shelter  of  some  groves  of  spruce  and  Arbor-  j 
vitass.  They  eat  and  spoil  half  as  much  grass 
as  would  keep  a  cow,  and  this  is  not  charged  to 
them.  In  the  Fall  they  have  the  run  of  the  gar- 
den, and  eat  as  many  grapes  and  melons  and  ap- 
ples as  they  want  to.  Perhaps  this  is  good  for 
them.  They  do  a  wonderful  deal  of  scratching 
in  the  garden,  and  want  very  little  ■  grain  at  that 
time.  They  have  plenty  of  coal  ashes,  and  about 
once  a  week  the  whole  flock,  chicks  and  fowls, 
eat  clean  half  a  peck  of  fresh  bones  from  the 
butcher,  crushed  small  with  a  hammer  on  a  stone. 
The  smallest  chicks  will  fight  for  these  frag- 
ments, and  hop  on  to  the  stone,  so  that  they  ran 
great  risk  of  being  smashed  with  the  hammer, 
until  I  raised  the  stone  on  a  box.  This  fresh 
bone  is,  I  think,  much  better  than  the  dry  bone 
one  buys,  or  the  burned  bones  or  shells. 

"When  the  chicks  are  hatched  two  broods  are 
put  together  and  given  to  a  hen  in  a  roomy  coop 
which  is  put  in  the  garden,  in  the  melon-patch, 
or  among  the  corn  and  peas.  The  young  chicks 
will  soon  wander  off  to  the  further  end  of  a 
three-acre  garden,  and  when  sudden  heavy  rains 
come  on  have  to  be  hunted  up  and  driven  home. 
Sometimes  when  the  chicks  are  a  month  old  the 
hen  is  turned  into  the  yard  and  the  chicks  will 
care  for  themselves  and  nestle  in  the  coop  all 
alone.  Strange  cats  are  treated  to  a  little  rifle 
ball  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  about,  and  all  my 
cats  have  been  trained  to  leave  the  chicks  alone, 
and  will  sit  near  a  coop  and  watch  them,  but 
they  never  do  this  a  second  time  if  they  are  seen 
near,  as  I  don't  trust  cats  any  more  than  some 
two-legged  animals.  The  chicken-house  is  kept 
locked  day  and  night,  and  at  night  the  entrance 
holesland  the  wire  net  fence  gates  are  closed  to 
keep  out  an  occasional  possum,  of  which  I  had 
caught  two  in  the  house  previously.  The  chicks 
are  fed  a  thick,  dryish  mush  made  of  corn  and 
bran  in  nearly  equal  parts  ground  together,  and 
also  coarse  cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  some  meat 
scraps  with  the  crushed  bone ;  and  this  is  the 
main  feeding  of  the  hens.  I  should  not  forget 
that  plenty  of  clean  water  is  given  in  clean  iron- 
wire  covered  troughs  every  morning.  When  the 
yard  becomes  foul  it  is  plowed  up  with  a  small 
hand-plow  or  spaded  over,  and  wheat  is  scattered 
over  it.  There  are  several  plum  trees  in  the 
yard,  and  for  some  reason — perhaps  curculios — 
the  fowls  scratch  under  these  trees  so  as  to  lay 
bare  the  roots.  To  encourage  this,  some  corn- 
meal  is  now  and  then  scattered  under  the  trees. 
One  profit  not  counted  is  a  good  crop  of  plums 
of  which  I  got  none  until  they  were  inclosed  in 
this  yard.  Now  if  this  can  all  be  done  in  one 
year  and  with  twenty  (I  have  done  nearly  as  well 
with  fifty),  why  cannot  it  be  done  every  year, 
and  with  ten  times  twenty  or  fifty?  It  takes 
time,  of  course,  but  not  half  an  hour  a  day  for  a 
flock,  and  fifty  would  take  no  more  time  than 
twenty  to  feed  and  care  for,  and  one  person 
would  care  for  twenty  flocks  if  the  whole  time 
were  given.  They  are  persons  who  sav  poultry- 
keeping  will  not  pay.  I  feel  confident  it  will  if 
any  person  will  manage  it  property  and  not 
crowd  the  fowls.  Some  day  I  will  try  what  can 
be  done  by  turning  the  whole  farm  to  poultry, 
just  as  I  have  done  with  this  small  flock;  fifty 
acres  would  certainly  keep  1,000  fowls  as  well 
as  this  flock  is  kept  on  one  acre,  and  if  each  fowl 
will  only  pay  half  as  much  as  this  flock  has 
done,  the  farm  will  yield  as  much  profit  as  fifty 
cows  will. 


"They  are  some  indispensable  requisites,  as  a 
dry,  clean  house,  freedom  from  vermin  and 
damp,  a  clean  yard  when  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  be  shut  up,  moderately  good  feeding;  a  quart 
of  grain  is  enongh  for  ten  fowls  every  day; 
plenty  of  clean  water,  a  sufficient  run  at  liberty, 
common  sense  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  keeper, 
kindness  and  gentleness  to  make  tame  fowls  (I 
can  take  any  of  mine  up  like  a  kitten  and  feed 
them  from  my  hand), so  that  there  is  no  worry 
with  the  sitting  hens,  and  the  right  breed  of 
fowls.  It  is  seen  that  all  the  profit  comes  from 
the  chickens  sold;  and  if  there  had  been  50  per 
cent,  more  eggs  and  no  chickens,  the  profit 
would  have  been  but  small.  I  would  say  I  be- 
lieve the  Plymouth  Rocks  are  the  next  best  to 
the  L.  Brahams,  but  they  will  not  make  such 
heavy  cockerels  for  sale  at  holidays.  Some  of 
the  earliest  of  mine  weighed  eleven  pounds, 
which  is  equal  to  nearly  S2  each  at  18  cents  a 
pound,  and  sell  forasmuch  as  a  turkey  and  are 
just  as  good.  Lastly,  one  must  have  a  neat 
market.  A  summer  resort,  or  a  hotel  or  country 
boarding  houses  are  next  to  a  large  city ;  but  this 
last  is  the  best,  and  if  one  can  have  a  good 
number  to  ship  about  the  holidays  he  can  get  a . 
good  price.  The  poultry  business  can  be  carried 
on  extremely  well  with  fruit  growing,  as  with 
pears,  or  apples,  or  plums,  or  grapes,  and  with 
the  two  in  connection  the  whole  ground  can  be 
occupied  with  remarkable  profit,  if  the  man  or 
woman  is  the  right  one.  If  not  it  must  fail,  for 
it  is  an  unusually  particular  and  peculiar  busi- 
ness." 

Poultry  Items. 

The  Central  Illinois  Poultry  Association  has 
been  thoroughly  organized,  with  Mr.  R.  J.  Bos- 
well  as  secretary. 

Oyster  shells  pounded,  old  mortar,  gravel, 
pure  water,  and  clean  quarters  are  as  desirable 
as  good  feeding.   Nothing  should  be  neglected. 

When  the  weather  begins  to  get  warmer  do  not 
feed  too  much  corn.  A  laying  hen  should  not  be 
too  fat,  and  corn  is  not  suitable  alone  for  egg 
production. 

A  head  of  cabbage  tied  to  a  post  is  greedily 
relished  by  fowls  when  confined.  So  is  cut 
clover  hay,  mashed  turnips,  or  any  other  cooked 
vegetable  when  fed  to  them. 

If  the  early  hatched  pullets  are  not  laying,  and 
long  before  this  time,  you  may  be  sure  you  have 
neglected  something  in  the  provision  of  food 
and  shelter.  Make  an  inspection  for  the  cause, 
if  any. 

Houdan  and  Polish  are  endowed  with  huge 
crests,  which  become  wet  and  freeze.  Roup 
may  be  the  result  under  such  circumstances,  and 
such  fowls  should  be  kept  under  good  shelter 
and  free  from  exposure. 

If  any  one  wishes  a  beautiful,  large,  quick 
growing  fowl,  that  lays  early  and  well,  and  grows 
fast,  try  the  Langshan.  So  far  we  can  recom- 
mend them  without  fear  to  any  one  who  wishes 
a  good  fowl.  They  are  somewhat  between  the 
sitters  and  non-sitters,  and  it  will  take  a  good 
hen  to  outlay  the  Langshan. 

In  damp  weather,  when  the  ground  is  cold  and 
wet,  the  heavy  fowls,  with  feathered  legs,  suffer 
more  than  the  others,  as  the  wet  feet  are  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  frost.  By  trimming  off  the 
feathers  the  appearance  of  the  fowls  will  be  in- 
jured but  their  comfort  will  be  materially  in- 
creased. Cutting  the  feathers  allows  of  no 
growth,  but  if  the  stumps  are  pulled  out  in  the 
spring  the  new  feathers  will  then  grow  out  again. 

Thick  board  paper,  if  painted  with  linseed  oil 
and  litharge,  will  be  water-tight.  It  is  usually 
a  yard  wide,  and  sells  at  the  rate  of  about  one- 
half  cent  a  yard,  but  by  weight.  Place  the  paper 
on  the  roof  by  laying  it  cross-ways,  letting  the 
next  layer  lap  the  first.  See  that  the  ends  are 
well  fastened  down  in  order  to  prevent  being 
torn  up  by  winds.  It  also  makes  a  good  lining 
on  the  inside.  Some  use  strips  for  securing  the 
paper. 
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Poultry  House  of  C.  G.  Wilson. 

Tke  foregoing  illustration,  made  from  a  photo- 
graph, is  an  excellent  plan,  especially  so  for 
southern  locations.  It  is  fifty  feet  long  by 
twelve  wide,  seven  feet  high  at  the  sides,  with 
gable  roof,  covered  with  shingles,  with  a  ventil- 
ator rising  from  the  center. 

The  house  is  divided  into  seven  rooms  and 
two  passage  ways.  The  center  room  is  tightly 
sealed  at  the  sides  and  overhead,  with  a  large 
glazed  window  in  the  south,  and  is  intended  for 
his  incubator,  or  a  brood  room  for  young  chicks 
in  the  winter.  The  .entrance  door  to  the  build- 
ing is  into  this  room  from  the  north.  The 
passages  extend  both  ways  from  this  room, 
along  the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  each 
passage  connects  with  three  rooms,  in  each  of 
which  is  kept  a  separate  flock,  or  breeding  pen. 
The  house  is  on  a  brick  foundation,  several 
inches  higher  than  the  surrounding  ground,  to 
prevent  dampness. 

The  inside  is  then  filled  with  dirt  to  the  top  of 
the  brick,  well  rammed  down,  and  on  this  is 
laid  a  heavy  coat  of  hydraulic  cement,  and  on 
this  cement  is  spread  about  three  inches  of  dry 


let  twisted  and  falling  combs  compete  these  de- 
fects are  cut  with  greater  severity  because  of  the 
leniency  of  admitting  them.  For  a  perfect 
comb,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  a  hard  thing  to 
produce ;  so,  by  severe  cutting  of  the  defect,  we 
give  a  higher  value  to  the  perfect  one  and  we 
say,  that  for  either  "twist"  or  "lop"  combs,  we 
cut  from  one  to  f our  points.  If  the  comb  be 
large  but  evenly  serrated,  it  should  not  be  cut 
for  size,  but  one  close  down  to  the  head,  not 
much  above  the  plumage,  as  is  sometimes  seen 
in  Cochins,  would  be  looked  upon  with  suspic- 
ion, and  cut  one  to  two  points  for  smallness  of 
size,  and  one  to  three  for  irregular  serrations,  as 
in  degree. 

Wattles  and  Earlobes,  The  wattles  should 
approach  the  size  of  those  on  Cochins,  but  not 
so  pendulous ;  if  very  long,  they  should  be  cut  a 
point ;  if  hanging  above  a  line  with  earlobes,  it 
should  be  cut  a  point ;  if  thick  and  .excessively 
folded  one  point.  Earlobes  should  be  fairly  de- 
veloped and  somewhat  pendulous,  but  not  hang- 
ing as  low  as  wattles,  and  beyond  being  cut  for 
the  color  of  them  are  seldom  punished  in  judg- 
ing. While  color  of  wattles  are  affected  by  con- 
dition only  and  are  never  cut  for  color  so  long  as 


Breast  and  Body,  Breast,  deep,  full  and 
round,  and  covered  with  a  deep  black  plumage, 
of  a  different  shade,  but  must  not  be  a  brownish 
black,  for  if  such  a  shade  appears  it  will  be  cut 
from  1  to  Ha  points.  Breast,  flat,  not  being 
well  rounded  on  the  sides,  from  ^  to  1  point.  A 
bird  with  nothing  in  the  crop  will  look  flat,  and 
a  judge  should  feel  before  he  condemns  for  flat- 
ness of  breast,  but  if  with  a  full  crop  it  shows  a 
depressed  front,  we  should  cut  from  to  1 
point.  Body,  thick  in  front  of  thighs  is  but  say- 
ing, the  posterior  is  light  as  compared  to  breast 
weight.  Herein  the  Langshan  is  discerned, 
when  in  comparison  with  Cochins.  They  do  not 
have  broad,  meaty  fluffs,  therefore,  one  with 
slight  depth  of  body  in  front  of  thighs,  and  full, 
Cochin  fluff  would  be  cut  in  body  and  in  symme- 
try, both  sustaining  a  cut  from  ^  to  1  ^  points 
as  in  degree.  All  the  points  on  which  the 
Langshan  and  Cochin  may  take  common  ground 
the  judges  agreeing  to  draw  the  line  with  sever- 
ity.— Fancier's  Gazette, 


Poultry  on  a  Large  Scale. 

We  give  from  month  to  month,  directions  for 
mating,  breeding,  hatching  and  rearing  chickens 
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sand,  out  of  which  all  filth  is  removed  at  least 
twice  a  week  with  little  rakes  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. Each  pen  has  an  opening  in  the  south 
covered  with  galvanized  wire  netting,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  passage,  opposite  each  pen, 
are  smaller  openings  with  glass  doors  outside 
and  protected  by  wire  netting  inside.  These 
give  ventilation  in  summer,  and  light  in  winter, 
when  all  northern  draughts  should  be  prevented. 

Extending  to  the  south  are  runs  for  each  pen 
or  flock;  these  are  nicely  graded  so  that  no 
water  can  stand  upon  the  surface,  and  are  en- 
closed with  wire  netting  fence  six  feet  high. 

The  wire  fence  is  not  shown  in  the  foregoing 
illustration,  but  its  arrangement  can  be  fully 
understood  by  reference  to  the  ground  plan. 

The  side  shown  above  fronts  south. 


Langshans  and  How  to  Judge  Them. 

I.  K.  FELCH. 

The  much  looked  for  Standard  for  Langshans 
is  at  hand,  with  its  perfect  weight  for  cocks  ten 
pounds ;  hens  eight  pounds ;  cockerels,  eight  and 
one  half  pounds ;  and  pullets,  six  and  one  half 
pounds ;  with  no  disqualifying  weights,  they  be- 
ing the  smallest  of  the  Asiatics,  and  so  long  as  any 
deficit  from  standpoint.  If  any  yellow  appears 
in  tbe  beak,  then  the  specimen  is  disqualified. 

Comb.  We  cannot  disqualify  a  comb  so  long 
as  it  is  single.  To  disqualify,  if  lopped  or  twist- 
ed, would  be  unjust,  but  in  this  breed,  while  we 


the  texture  is  fine,  but  in  earlobes,  we  have  tne 
surface  which  sometimes  taints. 

Necks.  Medium  long  and  well  arched,  means, 
if  compared  with  a  Cochin,  it  shall  appear  longer, 
being  in  keeping  with  its  more  fully  developed 
tail ;  if  short,  or  too  straight,  or  failing  to  arch 
gracefully,  we  must  cut  a  point  for  all  these  de- 
fects ;  if  the  plumage  of  neck  be  not  a  sheeny, 
metalic,  black  surface,  having  that  greenish  or 
bronzy  reflection  in  a  strong  light,  it  should  be 
cut  one  to  two  points,  as  it  fails.  Should  the 
hackle  plumage  fail  to  cover  the  shoulders  and 
not  flow  back  of  the  feathers  from  the  arm  of  the 
wings,  we  cut  from  's  to  l's  points,  in  cocks. 
This  fault  seldom  appears  in  hens  to  more  than 
^  to  1  point  in  extreme  cases. 

Back.  In  this,  we  see  in  form  no  material 
difference  from  the  Cochin,  beyond,  that  the 
saddle  takes  an  almost  straight  incline  plane 
from  just  back  of  hackle  high  up  on  the  tail, 
while  to  pull  the  tail  out,  the  saddle  will 
be  the  same  as  the  Cochin — the  large  high  tail 
giving  the  shape  described.  We  therefore,  are 
governed  in  the  cut  of  back  by  the  size  of 
growth  of  the  tail,  and  we  say,  a  scant  saddle  is 
an  abomination  in  a  Langshan,  and  cut  from  *2 
to  2  for  size  and  fullness,  and  from  to  3  points 
for  color,  which  should  match  the  hackle  in 
color.  The  saddle  should  be  long  and  flowing, 
corresponding  to  the  heavy  side  hangers  of  the 
tail,  and  failure  in  this  respect  to  be  cut  from  ^ 
to  2  points  as  in  degree. 


in  moderate  numbers,  our  suggestions  applying 
in  the  main,  to  the  treatment  of  small  flocks  of 
fowls  such  as  are  kept  on  the  ordinary  home- 
stead. 

If  it  is  desired  to  rear  hundreds,  instead  of 
dozens,  greater  space  must  be  afforded  the  sev- 
eral flocks ;  and  proportionate  runs,  houses,  and 
conveniences,  must  be  provided  for  the  needs  of 
these  increased  and  increasing  numbers.  Any 
one  can  advantageously  manage  forty  or  fifty 
adult  fowls  and  chickens,  who  will  follow  the 
directions  we  constantly  publish.  But  if  hund- 
reds of  fowls  are  to  be  bred,  the  work  becomes 
more  complicated;  and  the  results  are  not  al- 
ways so  fortunate  as  is  anticipated,  when  this  is 
undertaken  by  inexperienced  parties. 

To  attempt  the  keeping  of  a  thousand  or  more 
fowls  upon  one  place  for  instance,  is  not  the 
child's  play  that  some  persons  seem  to  fancy  it 
to  be.  In  a  single  body  or  collection,  no  such 
numbers  can  be  kept  together  with  proflt.,.Plans 
have  been  proposed,  and  there  are  writers  on 
poultry,  who  tell  us  how  this  may  be  accom- 
plished to  advantage.  But  this  thing,  like  many 
another  problem  in  successful  fowl-raising,  is 
not  yet  solved. 

We  do  not  in  this  assertion  assume  that  one 
thousand,  or  ten  thousand  domestic  fowls  can 
not  be  managed  upon  one  estate  (provided  the 
farm  be  large  enough),  and  under  one  competent 
general  superintendence.  But  what  we  intend 
to  convey  is  this :  to  keep  large  numbers  of  fowls 
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upon  one  place,  the  flocks  must  be  colonized, 
with  not  over  thirty,  or  forty  or  so  together.  For 
each  colony  separate  houses  must  be  provided, 
and  ordinarily  these  runs  must  be  fenced,  and 
to  keep  them  in  good  thrift  throughout  the  year, 
each  lot  must  have  ample  space  for  range. 

This  requires  a  great  deal  of  land  and  it  also 
requires  so  much  attendance  to  feed  and  look 
after  this  excess  of  numbers,  that  the  cost  of 
their  care,  feeding,  doctoring,  housing,  etc.,  will 
eat  up  the  income  that  can  be  realized  from 
them,  unless  there  is  first-rate  skill  and  ability 
employed. 

We  receive  many  letters  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  asking  for  information  respecting  raising 
poultry  on  a  large  scale  for  the  food  market.  If 
the  writers  of  these  lettees  knew  how  impossi- 
ble it  would  be  for  us  to  do  justice  to  a  topic  of 
such  magnitude,  within  the  compass  of  an  or- 
dinary letter  or  in  half  a  dozen  such  letters,  they 
would  spare  their  questions. — Poultry  Word. 

Ground  Plan. 

A,  pens,  7x9*2;  B,  center  room,  8x12,  divided 
With  one  inch  mesh  wire  netting,  30  inches  wide, 
into  apartments  for  two  flocks  of  small  chicks 
which  pass  through  small  passages,  W,  six  inches 
square  and  three  feet  long,  into  yards,  F,  and 


A  Good  Cross  in  Poultry. 

The  Partridge  Cochin,  as  many  know,  is  a  very 
large,  compactly  built,  handsome  fowl.  The 
plumage  of  the  cock  is  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  Brown  Leghorn,  and  the  penciling  of  the 
plumage  of  the  Leghorn  and  Cochin  hens  are 
almost  alike,  but  in  every  other  respect,  except 
combs  and  color  of  skin  and  legs,  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  each  other.  Tha  Partridge 
Cochin  is  an  inveterate  sitter  and  sticks  to  her 
nest  closely  and  with  great  patience,  while  the 
Leghorn,  except  to  deposit  her  eggs,  has  a 
supreme  contempt  for  such  business,  and  will 
not  sit  at  all.  The  Cochin  is  so  clumsy  that  a 
four  foot  pen  keeps  it  comfortably  confined, 
while  the  agile  and  light  Leghorn  scales  the 
highest  pickets  and  bids  defiance  to  fence  and 
enclosures.  The  Cochin  is  rather  coarse-grained 
in  flesh,  while  the  Leghorn  is  delicate,  and  fine- 
boned.  If  the  Leghorn  is  superior  as  an  egg  pro- 
ducer to  the  Cochin,  the  latter  is  heavier  in 
feathering,  and  hardier.  The  cross  of  the  Brown 
Leghorn  cock  with  the  Cochin  hen,  therefore, 
makes  one  of  the  best  breeds  known.  All  the 
good  qualities  of  both  are  combined  in  one,  and 
the  result  is  a  hen  with  medium  carcass,  good 
flesh,  heavy  feathering,  and  good  laying  quali- 
ties.  The  plumage  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
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thence  through  T  into  vegetable  garden.  The 
door  G"  swings  over  the  little  passages,  and  the 
chicks  by  this  arrangement  cannot  get  under  the 
feet  of  persons  entering  the  house.  G,  entrance 
door  to  building;  G',  lattice  doors  between  pass- 
age, D,  and  pens.  A;  G",  light  doors  to  passage, 
D;  H,  tight  partitions;  K,  latticed  partitions; 
L,  roosts  one  foot  above  shelf,  U ;  XI,  shelf  two 
feet  wide,  sixteen  inches  above  the  floor,  and 
under  which  are  the  nests  for  laying  hens ;  N, 
water;  O,  glazed  windows  on  the  north  side,  and 
one,  Q\  on  the  south,  Q,  southern  openings 
4x5  feet,  covered  with  two  inch  mesh  wire;  C, 
yards;  D,  passages  2%x21  feet,  the  floors  of 
which  are  raised  4  inches  above  the  floor  of  pens 
A,  and  in  which  are  placed  the  troughs,  P,  for 
morning  food.  After  each  meal  the  troughs  are 
hung  up  out  of  the  way  and  the  passages  are 
swept  out.  The  dotted  lines  show  where  the 
doors  G'  swing  across  the  passage.  E,  gates; 
S,  openings  for  fowls  to  pass  from  pens  A  to 
yards  C;  S\  opening  for  fowls  to  pass  from  yards 
to  grass  runs;  T,  opening  for  little  chicks. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  end  elevation  of  roosts, 
shelf  and  nests  mentioned  above.  E,  roost;  M, 
shelf;  B,  nests,  six  of  which  are  under  each 
shelf;  size,  16x18  inches.  The  eggs  that  are 
laid  in  one  pen  are  gathered  from  the  next  pen 
through  a  little  opening  in  board,  A,  which  is 
much  more  convenient  than  through  the  holes 
at  C,  where  the  hens  enter  the  nests.  The  board 
A  is  hinged  so  it  can  be  swung  open  to  change 
nests  or  remove  broody  hens.  The  form  of  nests 
is  illustrated  in  Fig,  & 


Leghorn,  the  comb  more  erect,  the  legs  not  so 
heavily  feathered  as  those  of  the  Leghorn,  and 
such  a  fowl  is  active  and  good  at  foraging,  as 
well  as  easily  kept  in  confinement.  The  cross 
produces  an  exceedingly  heavy  fowl,  and  one 
that  seems  to  lay  better  in  winter  than  either  of 
the  originals  from  which  it  is  derived,  while 
they  are  even  better  for  sitting  than  the  Cochins, 
as  they  are  somewhat  lighter  in  weight.  We 
commend  such  a  cross  to  all. 


Fifty  cents  is  a  small  amount  to  pay  for  a 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry,  but  that  is 
all  we  charge  tor  the  POULTRY  KEEPER  one 
year,  and  it  is  brimfull  at  that. 


When  a  poulterer  aims  to  feed  all  that  is  nec- 
essary there  is  often  danger  of  over-feeding. 
Hens  are  sometimes  literally  filled  up  with  great 
layers  of  fat,  and  then 
they  never  lay  as  well 
as  if  in  moderately 
good  order  The  Asi- 
atic breeds  take  in  fat 
easily,  and  old  hens 
sometimes  become  _^ 
worthless  from  this 
cause,  except  to  eat,  =&r=J 
and  even  then  are  too 
fat.  Feed  well  but 
wisely. — Record. 
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Langshan  has  sickle  feathers, 
which  flow  over  the  tail  and 
stream  in  the  breeze,  while  the 
tail  of  the  Cochin  turns  abrupt- 
ly over,  having  no  sickles.  The 
skin  and  legs  of  a  Langshan 
closely  resemble  the  turkey, 
while  the  Cochin  is  yellow  un- 
der the  bottoms  of  the  feet,  on 
the  skin  and  between  the  toes. 
The  Cochin  is  low,  compact, 
and  very  clumsy,  while  the  Langshan  is  more 
symmetrical,  active,  and  can  fly  over  a  low  fence. 
The  Langshan  matures  early,  while  the  Cochin  is 
slow  in  reaching  its  full  size. 

Hot  Water  Incubators. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  who  want 
to  try  the  Incubator  illustrated  and  described  on 
another  page,  and  yet  do  not  care  to  take  the 
trouble  of  making  one  for  themselves,  we  have 
made  arrangements  by  which  we  can  furnish 
them  100  eggs  capacity,  ready  for  work,  and  will 
ship  promptly  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  $20.00.  Send  money  by  registered 
letter,  money  order,  or  by  express,  and  address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Gleanings  From  Exchanges. 

Value  of  Hen  Manure. 

The  editor  of  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Tele- 
grapa  oaw  on  the  premises  of  a  first-class  farmer, 
some  time  ago,  a  well  constructed  hen  house, 
though  not  at  all  complying  with  the  conditions 
which  hen  fanciers  would  impose.  It  was  well 
designed  only  for  laying  and  roosting  in,  and  at 
first  seemed  strange  to  find,  at  mid-day,  with  a 
cool  atmosphere,  turkeys  and  chickens  occupy- 
ing it.  They  had  free  egress  and  ingress  and 
were  not  fed  or  watered  in  it;  yet  the  chickens 
always  went  there  to  lay.  The  secret  was  re- 
vealed, however,  when  the  proprietor  informed 
us  that  he  had  it  cleaned  out  every  week.  All 
the  droppings  of  the  fowls  were  scraped  from 
the  floor,  which  was  an  inclined  plane,  into  a 
trough  or  receiver,  from  which  they  were  shov- 
eled and  heaped  up,  and  the  place  whitewashed 
frequently.  This  required  but  little  over  half 
an  hour,  and  the  manure  for  last  season  was  es- 
timated at  $120,  and  quite  sufficient  in  quantity 
as  an  application  to  his  entire  crop  of  corn. 

Farmers  don't  pay  as  much  attention  to  their 
hen  houses  and  the  manurial  product  as  the  real 
importance  demands.  Here  was  a  most  valuable 
amount  of  fertilizing  material,  obtained  with 
little  labor  upon  the  premises,  ready  for  use 
when  needed,  which  would  have  cost  a  heavy 
sum  to  provide ;  besides,  from  the  excellent  ar- 
rangement of  the  house,  which  was  by  no  means 
expensive,  an  increase  of  eggs  was  obtained 
which  more  than  covered  all  the  additional  ex- 
pense in  labor. 


Langshans  and  Black  Cochins.  -Very  few 
know  the  difference  between  these  two  breeds, 
both  being  black  and  feather-legged.  The 


Fig.  3. 

The  Favorite  Incubator  sent  on  60  days  test 
trial.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Address  i** 
POULTRY  KEEPER,  89  Randolph  St^  Ck- 
cago,  111. 
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Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Some  time  ago  a  subscriber  inquired  how  to 
pack  eggs  for  shipping.  I  will  give  my  way. 
'fake  a  light  flat-bottomed  splint  basket,  large 
enough  to  hold  the  number  of  eggs  you  intend 
shipping,  in  one  layer;  lay  a  folded  newspaper  in 
the  bottom  and  let  it  extend  up  the  sides ;  then 
put  about  two  inches  of  hay  chaff  on  that ;  then 
take  paper  about  eight  inches  square  and  wrap 
each  egg  separately,  twisting  the  paper  well  at 
each  end ;  set  them,  large  end  down,  in  the  chaff, 
so  they  don't  quite  touch  each  other,  then  put 
well  dried  sawdust  between  them,  press  it  down 
gently  so  as  not  to  break  the  eggs,  then  put  hay 
chaff  to  come  up  about  an  inch  above  the  eggs ; 
then  lay  a  piece  of  paper  over  and  cut  a  piece  of 
muslin  a  little  larger  than  your  basket ;  lay  it 
over  the  paper  smoothly,  thread  your  darning 
needle  with  wrapping  twine  and  sew  the  muslin 
smoothly,  passing  the  needle  through  the  basket 
and  drawing  it  well  down  so  that  in  jolting  the 
eggs  won't  move  around,  then  sew  your  shipping 
card  on  top  of  your  muslin,  and  your  basket  is 
ready  to  start.  "We  have  had  good  success  in 
this  way. — Cor.  Poultry  Messenger. 

Poultry  Houses. 

"When  the  poultry  houses  are  cold  and  uncom- 
fortable there  will  be  no  eggs.  All  the  corn  that 
may  be  fed  goes  to  the  creation  of  animal  heat, 
and  the  colder  the  weather  the  more  food  re- 
quired. To  save  bodily  heat  is  to  save  feed,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  the  quarters  must  be  warm.  It 
is  not  every  one  who  desires  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  putting  up  costly  houses,  nor  need  they  be 
lathed  and  plastered,  though  we  admit  it  would 
be  better  if  such  could  be  done.  How  to  line 
the  poultry  houses  at  a  small  cost  is  a  question 
sometimes  made,  and  in  order  to  accommodate 
those  who  wish  to  use  something  cheap  we  give 
this  method:  Make  a  large  pot  of  good  flour 
paste,  free  from  lumps;  add  to  every  gallon  of 
paste  one  ounce  of  alum,  one  ounce  of  copperas 
and  one  pound  of  glue,  first  dissolving  the  glue 
in  water.  It  might  have  been  stated  that  the 
ingredients  should  be  added  before  the  flour. 
Now  collect  old  newspapers  and  brush  them  on 
both  sides  with  the  paste.  Brush  one  side  first 
and  let  it  dry,  then  brush  the  other.  As  a  news- 
paper covers  quite  a  large  surface,  but  few  will 
be  required  for  an  ordinary  hen  house.  Paste 
the  papers  in  place  with  the  paste,  and  then 
paste  over  it  another  layer  of  paper,  which  has 
not  been  prepared.  "When  it  is  completed,  add  a 
little  warm  water  to  the  paste,  and  brush  the 
whole  surface  over.  The  lining  will  then  be 
hard  and  firm,  air  tight  as  may  be  desired,  and 
if  whitewashed  once  in  a  while  will  be  nearly  as 
good  as  a  plastered  wall.  "When  summer  ap- 
proaches tear  the  paper  away,  and  whitewash,  in 
order  to  avoid  harbors  for  vermin.  A  little  car- 
bolic acid  in  the  whitewash  will  also  be  excellent. 
^-Farmers'  Magazine. 


Raising  Turkeys. 

No  surer  crop  can  be  raised,  so  far  as  the  sale 
is  concerned,  than  that  of  turkeys — estimating 
five  persons  to  a  family,  our  fifty-five  millions  of 
inhabitants  will  furnish  a  demand  for  eleven 
millions  of  turkeys  at  Christmas,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  requirements,  and  as  remarked  by  an 
exchange,  the  one  thing  that  has  paid  well  the 
last  year  is  turkeys.  They  had  a  quick  sale  at 
Thanksgiving  for  20  cents  a  pound,  and  at 
Christmas  for  21  to  23  cents,  and  the  farmers 
could  have  had  25  cents  at  the  last  of  the  season 
if  they  had  known  as  much  about  the  market 
three  days  before  Christmas  as  they  did  three 
days  after.  And  this  price  is  not  exceptional. 
The  average  for  good  New  England  turkeys  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  I  believe,  will  exceed  18 
cents  a  pound,  if  it  does  not  reach  20  cents. 

If  a  farmer  has  reasonable  "luck"— that  is,  if  he 
has  as  good  luck  as  generally  comes  of  intelli- 
gent care— he  can  make  1000  pounds  of  turkey 
sneat  for  $100  easily,  and  seU  the  same  for  $f00, 


or,  putting  it  better,  a  flock  of  100  turkeys  will 
not  cost  him  in  grain  fed  out  over  $65,  if  they 
are  killed  before  Thanksgiving,  and  they  ought 
to  average  twelve  pounds  each,  which  makes 
1500  in  all,  and  to  sell  for  20  cents  a  pound,  or 
or  $240  I  have  raised  turkeys  for  many  years, 
most  years  with  fair  success;  they  have  always 
been  the  best  paying  production  of  the  farm. 

This  is  my  plan:  Keep  over  ten  hens  and  a 
torn;  the  hens  the  best  birds  in  the  flock,  part 
old  and  part  young.  Old  hens  of  good  habits  are 
to  be  preferred.  Feed  lightly  all  winter.  About 
March  1st,  increase  the  feed  and  provide  places 
for  their  nests  near  the  house.  "When  they  begin 
to  lay  be  careful  that  the  eggs  do  not  get  chilled. 
Do  all  you  can  to  get  your  turkeys  to  sitting  as 
early  as  possible.  Early  turkeys  are  twice  as 
likely  to  live  as  late  ones.  "When  the  young 
come  off,  put  them  in  little  board  pens  in  a  warm 
place  for  a  week  or  more,  feeding  them  six  or 
eight  times  a  day  with  coarse  meal  and  chopped 
hard-boiled  eggs  mixed  with  water,  or,  what  is 
better,  sour  milk.  As  soon  as  they  are  strong 
enough,  give  them  a  pasture  range  at  first,  then 
turn  them  into  a  meadow,  but  by  all  means  feed 
them  at  noon,  and  to  this  end  drive  them  up  to 
the  house.  This  will  get  them  accustomed  to 
coming  up  for  their  dinner,  and  so  they  will  not 
go  far  from  home.  See  that  they  are  always 
fully  fed  and  safely  housed  at  night,  so  that 
foxes  and  skunks  will  not  and  cannot  destroy 
them.  Make  it  a  matter  of  thought  to  see  that 
your  turkeys  are  safe  all  summer.  Begin  to  fat- 
ten in  September  and  kill  for  Thanksgiving,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  put  a  few  dollars  in  some  near 
savings  bank  which  you  may  honestly  call  pay 
for  your  care  and  work  and  profit  on  the  grain 
fed.  This  business  cannot  be  overdone,  and  I 
advise  farmers  to  put  a  few  dollars  into  turkeys 
for  next  season  (if  they  can  find  them)  at  once. — 
American  Farmer. 


Incubation  of  Diseased  Eggs.  * 

Some  observations  in  a  field  of  experimental 
investigation  hitherto  but  little,  if  at  all,  the 
subject  of  special  research,  were  contributed  by 
M.  Barthelemy  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Academie  des  Sciences.  The  conclusions  at  which 
M.  Barthelemy  arrives  are  remarkable,  and  may 
turn  out  to  be  of  much  value  in  throwing  light 
on  kindred  questions.  In  a  farmyard  which  has 
been  during  the  past  year  the  site  of  an  epidemic 
of  fowl  cholera,  a  fowl  presented  this  year, 
toward  the  end  of  February,  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  affection,  and  after  a  protracted  illness 
died.  Fourteen  eggs  were  laid  by  this  bird  dur- 
ing its  illness,  and  these  were  subjected  to  incu- 
bation side  by  side  with  some  eggs  obtained 
from  a  normal  fowl.  Closely  watched,  the  two 
kinds  of  eggs  presented  no  recognizable  differ- 
ence so  long  as  the  circulation  lasted  in  the  yelk 
of  the  egg.  Notable  differences  were,  however, 
detected  when  the  respiratoi-y  function  was 
transferred  to  the  allantois ;  this  would  be  at 
about  the  ninth  day  of  incubation.  The  addled 
eggs — if  that  term  may  be  used — ceased  to  de- 
velop ;  not  one  was  hatched.  Examination  of  the 
eggs,  opened  with  the  usual  precautions,  showed 
that  beneath  the  shell,  and  at  the  surface  of  the 
allantois,  an  extravasation  of  black  blood  existed, 
which  was  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an 
odor  quite  similar  to  that  arising  from  fowls 
dead  from  cholera.  Pending  the  examination 
the  umbilical  artery  continued  to  pulsate  slowty, 
a  fact  which  goes  to  show  the  tenacity  of  life  of 
these  embryos.  The  embryo  proper  was  seen,  so 
to  speak,  swamped  in  the  bottom  of  the  amni- 
otic sac,  which  was  swollen  with  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid,  while  all  traces  of  albumen  had  disap- 
peared. The  blood  of  the  diseased  egg  was  full 
of  bacteria,  and  the  amniotic  fluid  contained 
monads  of  very  minute  size.  M.  Bartholemy 
contends  strongly  for  the  notion  that  the  ovum 
contained  the  germs  of  the  microbes  with 
which  the  parent's  blood  teemed,  and  that  these 
germs  only  developed  when,  by  the  formation  of 
the  allantoid  circulation,  an  aerial  respiration 
imparted  to  the  circulating  blood  the  necessary 


amount  of  oxygen ;  it  is  of  further  interest  to  re- 
mark that  just  at  this  time  the  embryo  begins 
to  assume  tbe  special  features  of  a  bird.  Two 
out  of  three  fowls  succumbed  after  inoculation 
with  the  debris  of  the  diseased  embryo.  Lastly, 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  cholera  was  still 
rife  on  the  farm,  and  that  other  fowls  were  af- 
aft'ected. — Lancet. 


Houdans  as  Winter  Fowls. 

The  Houdans,  being  non-sitters,  are  excellent 
layers,  nearly  equaling  the  Leghorns,  but  they 
do  not  lay  well  in  winter,  and  are  not  as  hardy 
as  some  of  the  other  breeds.  They  should  be 
able  to  stand  our  climate  well,  but,  fortunately, 
the  breed  is  meeting  the  fate  of  the  Black  Span-  , 
ish,  which  has  been  almost  exterminated  in 
order  to  whiten  the  face.  The  Houdan  is  bred 
for  points,  especially  of  the  legs,  toes,  and  crests, 
the  latter  the  most  useless  of  all  appendages, 
but  the  standard  demands  it  and  it  must  re- 
main. The  Houdans  are  injured  by  close  breed- 
ing, premium  birds  not  being  as  good  some- 
times as  those  classed  as  inferior.  But,  while 
the  worse  qualities  of  the  Houdan  have  been 
shown,  there  is  something  in  its  favor.  If  our 
readers  have  flocks  of  common  fowls  that  they 
wish  to  improve,  get  the  Houdan.  The  long, 
heavy  body,  active  habits,  and  prolific  laying  of 
the  hens,  will  be  transmitted  unerringly  to  all 
the  chicks,  for  the  Houdan  is  an  old-established 
breed  and  the  chicks  come  true  after  the  sire. 
The  cross  produces  a  different  fowl  from  either 
of  the  parents,  for  the  mingling  of  blood,  so  en- 
tirely dissimilar,  seems  to  impart  a  vigor  and 
hardiness  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  old  stock. 
Crossed  on  large,  coarse  Brahma  or  Cochin  hens, 
the  result  is  one  of  the  largest  of  fowls.  The 
crest  will  be  smaller,  but  the  five  toes  of  the 
Houdan  will  be  attached  to  every  one,  and  as  a 
rule  the  white  and  black  spangled  Houdan  will 
sire  chicks  entirely  black  when  crossed  with 
other  fowls.  As  a  table  fowl  the  Houdan  is  un- 
surpassed. The  juiciness  of  the  flesh,  fine  grain, 
small  bone,  and  plump  appearance,  make  it  at- 
tractive and  inviting.  For  winter  laying  they 
are  not  desirable,  but  as  soon  as  spring  opens 
they  begin  to  lay,  and  do  not  stop  until  they 
have  well  made  up  for  lost  time. — Farm  and 
Garden. 


Mating  Light  Brahmas. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Fancier's  Gazette 
thus  describes  how  this  should  be  done : 

Best  Mating. — The  cockerel  so  dark  in  under- 
color as  to  be  bluish  slate  color,  coal  black  tail 
and  sickles,  with  lesser  coverts  slightly  edged 
with  white,  black  cape,  dark  wing  butts,  nearly 
black  flights,  in  form  of  structure,  comb,  wattles, 
legs  as  described  in  the  Standard;  or  a  cock, 
that  as  a  cockerel  was  as  above  described,  that 
has  retained  the  dark  blood  sufficiently  to  show 
a  black  tail  and  sickles,  also  tail  coverts,  no 
matter  if  the  lesser  coverts  have  come  out  white. 
To  such  males  mate  your  show  pullets  with 
white  undercolor  of  back,  and  those  that  have 
bluish  white  undercolor,  from  which  to  secure 
the  show  cockerels  so  much  coveted. 

Mating  No.  2  —For  a  mating  for  pullets— less 
care  for  cockerel  progeny  considered — mate  a 
cockerel  with  good  bluish  white  tmdercolor,  with 
a  back  white,  with  ticks  about  the  saddle  near 
the  tail,  fine  comb,  fair  weight,  and  as  little 
straw  color  as  possible  in  his  surface  color.  To 
such  mate  your  pullets  white  in  back,  with  tol- 
erably good  hackles,  what  breeders  term  medium 
light  specimens;  from  this  mating  you  would 
have  some  good  males,  and  a  majority  of  the 
females  good. 

"Since  Nov.  1,  1882,  up  to  this  writing"  (Oct. 
12, 1883),  saysa  writer  to  the  Poultry  Monthly, 
"I  have  gathered  from  eighteen  "White  Leghorn 
pullets,  2,924,  or  24323  dozen  eggs,  an  average 
of  162  4-9  eggs  from  each  hen.  Had  these  eggs 
been  sold  each  week  as  gathered,  at  the  retail 
prices  in  this  market,  they  would  have  brought 
the  snug  little  sum  of  $51.63. 
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A  Simple  Egg  Tester. 

K  you  do  not  already  know  how  to  perfectly 
test  an  egg,  take  a  copy  of  this  paper,  roll  it 
up  a  little  smaller  than  an  ordinary  egg,  tie  a 
string  around  it  near  the  center,  and  place  an  egg 
in  one  end  (sideways,  not  endways,  for  in  the 
latter  case  you  must  look  through  the  air  end  or 
the  thick  shell  end),  place  the  other  end  of  the 
roll  to  your  eye,  and  look  through  to  the  sun  or 
to  a  lighted  lamp,  holding  the  egg  close  down 
and  within  _an  inch  of  the  blaze.  You  can  see 
very  plainly  every  stage  of  the  progress  of  incu- 
bation, even  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  in 
some  cases,  and  trace  the  branching  blood  ves- 
sels in  every  direction  as  they  spread  over  the 
yelk.  Try  this,  and  you  will  waste  no  more 
money  on  looking  glass  toys  advertised  as  egg 
testers.— Poultry  Bulletin. 

Keeping  Eggs. 

When  an  egg  stands  long  in  one  position  the 
yelk  sets  down  against  the  shell,  and  if  there  is 
any  evaporation  it  soon  either  adheres  to  the 
shell,  or  becomes  a  little  tainted.  Eggs  may  be 
greased  and  packed  in  oats  in  barrels  headed  up 
tight,  kept  cool  and  dry  and  rolled  or  inverted, 
or  both,  every  few  days.  Thus  they  will  keep, 
and  when  wanted  for  market  they  must  be  rolled 
in  bran  or  meal  to  get  the  grease  off,  and  perhaps 
dipped  in  lime  water  to  give  them  a  fresh  look. 
How  long  they  may  be  kept  thus  we  do  not  know, 
but  several  months  at  least.  Eggs  will  keep  in 
lime  water,  but  it  is  difficult  to  turn  or  roll  the 
barrels  and  so  the  yolk  gets  against  the  shell, 
and  besides  the  shell  looks  very  chalky  and  then- 
sale  is  hurt.  The  best  way  is,  probably,  to  pack 
the  fresh  eggs  in  a  barrel  with  meal  or  bran,  set- 
ting them  on  end,  using  no  grease,  for  the  meal 
absorbs  it  and  turns  rancid.  Head  up  the  barrel 
and  invert  once  a  week,  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry 
place. — Poultry  Messenger. 

A  New  Disease. 

E.  A.  PALMER. 

I  have  among  my  fowls  a  new  disease  to  me, 
and  I  desire  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers 
know  the  disease  and  can  tell  the  cause  and  pre- 
scribe a  remedy. 

The  disease  is  worms  in  the  gizzard,  that  eat 
through  the  walls  of  the  gizzard,  and  often  pen- 
etrate the  flesh  proper  of  the  f  owL 

I  have  never  known  of  the  disease  until  the 
past  summer.  My  early  chicks  were  not  afflict- 
ed with  them,  but  later  chicks  did  well  at  first, 
but  when  about  one-third  grown  stopped  grow- 
ing, lost  appetite,  and  remained  nearly  station- 
ary for  a  long  time.  With  utmost  care  we 
brought  them  forward,  but  make  stunted  fowls. 
When  open,  a  bluish  white  worm  is  found  from 
one  to  two  inches  long.  In  some  of  the  fowls 
the  gizzard  is  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  worms 
attacked  the  outer  flesh. 

I  have  heard  of  one  case  of  this  disease  in  my 
neighborhood,  besides  my  own. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  one  in 
regard  to  this  disease,  either  through  your  valu- 
able paper  or  by  private  correspondence. — Poul- 
try Messenger. 

A  Splendid  Defence  of  the  Breeder. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  raising 
poultry  for  market  and  for  sale  as  pure  breeds. 
In  raising  poultry  for  market  the  poultrymen 
have  no  difficulty  in  selling  any  and  all  of  them, 
for  the  object  is  only  weight  of  carcass  and  qual- 
ity of  flesh.  Buyers  no  doubt  are  particular  to 
select  poultry  of  good  quality  and  fresh  in  ap- 
pearance, but  the  breeder  of  the  pure  stock  has 
a  thousand  and  one  obstacles  in  his  way  not 
contemplated  at  all  by  the  one  who  breeds  poul- 
try for  market  only. 

In  the  first  place  the  breeder  pays  a  good  round 
price  for  a  trio  of  fowls.  He  is  willing  to  pay 
well  in  order  to  secure  a  good  start  and  lay  his 
foundation  on  the  strain  of  the  best  material  as 
a  beginning.  He  calculates  to  receive  a  certain 


number  of  eggs  from  the  trio,  and  bases  his  ex- 
pectations on  what  he  is  to  procure  from  them 
in  the  shape  of  chicks,  making  due  regard  to  loss 
from  death,  failure  to  hatch,  etc:  He  hatches 
perhaps,  and  raises,  a  hundred  young  fowls,  all 
from  the  same  parents,  and  bred  alike  for  color, 
size,  and  points.  Anxiously  he  watches  them  as 
they  advance  in  growth,  and  the  nearer  they 
reach  maturity  the  closer  he  examines  them  for 
those  desirable  points  that  are  necessary  for  him 
to  be  enabled  to  class  them  among  the  list  of 
the  first-class  birds.  But,  like  every  other 
breeder,  when  he  comes  to  the  period  at  which 
he  must  select  from  among  the  number,  he  is 
surprised  to  find  out  how  few  good  fowls  he  has. 
The  army  of  promising  youngsters  are  nearly  all 
culls.  They  are  not  fit  for  competition  at  the 
shows,  and  their  defects  will  not  permit  him  to 
sell  them  to  others  as  first-class  birds,  though 
really  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  just 
as  pure  and  well  bred  as  the  best  among  the 
flock. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  by  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  art  of  breeding  and  select- 
ing pure  breeds,  why  there  should  be  a  diff erenoe 
from  the  same  parents.  There  is  no  difference  in 
the  one  sense,  but  let  us  take  a  pick  from  a  flock, 
for  example,  and  see  how  the  breeder  goes  about 
it.  He  notices  among  his  flock,  say  of  Leghorns, 
a  fine  elegant  looking  young  Cockerel,  and 
thinks  he  has  bred  a  bird  unequalled  in  every 
respect.  He  catches  the  cockerel,  and  proceeds 
to  make  a  critical  examination  of  every  part  of 
the  body,  not  a  feather  to  escape  his  notice.  The 
cockerel  is  of  fine  carriage,  strong  in  build,  act- 
ive, vigorous,  and  just  the  fellow  a  good  breeder 
would  like  to  possess,  but  on  closer  examination 
his  earlobes  are  found  to  be  tinged  with  a  small 
blotch  of  red,  and  this  outweighs  all  the  good 
qualities  he  may  possess.  This  may  seem  a 
small  matter,  a  little  red  on  a  white  earlobe,  but 
the  standard  says  there  must  be  no  red,  and  if 
there  is  the  cockerel  is  doomed.  The  breeder 
next  selects  one  perfect  in  earlobe,  but  finds  the 
comb  not  straight,  and  the  points  not  evenly 
serrated,  In  his  despair  he  finds  one  perfect  in 
comb  and  good  earlobes,  but  the  build  of  the 
cockerel  is  not  such  as  to  fit  him  for  breeding, 
and  he  has  to  abandon  the  selection  on  that  ac- 
count. He  examines  the  whole  flock  of  one 
hundred,  and  after  many  perplexities  and  trials 
he  finds  only  a  few  trios  from  the  one  hundred 
chicks  that  may  be  considered  fit  to  keep.  Fin- 
ally he  makes  his  selections,  and  when  the  buy- 
ers desire  to  purchase  he  is  compelled  to  fix  a 
price  that  repays  him  for  his  time  and  labor,  but 
buyers  think  the  price  exorbitant  and  are  slow  to 
purchase.  They  want  the  best,  not  culls,  and  do 
not  consider,  the  care  or  the  difficulty  the 
breeder  experienced  in  endeavoring  to  breed 
his  fowls  up  to  the  standard,  and  worthy  to  be 
sent  out  as  first-class  stock.—  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine. 

Ducks. 

For  the  table  every  one  is  willing  to  admit  the 
duck's  excellence,  though  the  want  of  cleanliness 
in  its  habits  meets  with  everybody's  reproba- 
tion. As  a  feeder  it  has  few  equals,  while  its 
feathers  in  the  market  stand  high  above  those  of 
the  hen  or  turkey,  and  only  second  to  those  of 
its  giant  companion,  the  goose. 

Ducks  are  easily  hatched,  and  if  properly  man- 
aged they  are  easily  raised— much  more  so  than 
chickens  or  turkeys.  Probably  the  worst  thing 
for  ducklings  is  the  first  thing  they  usually  re- 
ceive, and  that  is,  unlimited  range  and  water  to 
swim  in.  The  little  things  are,  in  a  measure, 
nude,  and  should  be  kept  in  pens  with  dry  soil 
floors  or  stone  pavement  that  can  be  washed 
down  daily.  No  kind  of  poultry  will  succeed  on 
bare  boards.  All  the  water  they  need  is  best 
furnished  by  burying  an  old  pot  in  the  ground 
and  laying  a  round  piece  of  board  on  top  of  the 
water  with  room  for  the  ducks  to  stick  their 
heads  in  and  fish  out  the  corn  that  is  put  in  the 
water.  This  amuses  them  and  does  no  harm, 
while,  if  allowed  to  go  oft  to  ponds  or  streams, 


they  are  very  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  vermin  in 
some  shape,  or  to  get  their  bodies  wet  and  chilled 
from  remaining  too  long  in  the  water. 

Ducks  are  enormous  eaters.  They  feed  not 
only  incessantly  all  day,  but  if  it  is  moonlight 
they  will  up  and  at  it  again  every  hour  or  two 
before  morning.  We  know  of  no  statistics  to 
show  how  many  pounds  of  corn  it  requires  to 
make  a  pound  of  duck,  but  we  do  know  that 
ducks  are  rapid  growers,  and  have  but  little 
doubt  that  if  penned  and  judiciously  fed  enough 
to  make  the  most  rapid  growth,  they  would  re- 
turn a  handsome  profit  for  the  food  consumed. 
— L.  S.  H.  in  the  Sural  Kew  Yorker, 


Black  Feathers  in  White  Crests. 

In  a  crest  which  is  chiefly  white,  one  naturally 
inclined  to  white,  as  in  Black  Polish,  by  pulling 
the  scattering  black  feathers  repeatedly  they 
will  become  white,  or  nearly  so.  Every  time  a 
full  grown  feather  is  plucked,  the  one  that  fol- 
lows will  represent  a  feather  one  year  older,  and 
so  on  until  it  is  possible  to  get  a  three-year-old 
feather,  or  one  which  represents  one  on  a  three- 
years-old  bird,  on  one  under  a  year  old.  Polish 
hens  of  this  variety  have  whiter  crests  than 
pullets,  i.  e.,  freer  of  black  feathers,  simply  be- 
cause the  feathers  grow  whiter  with  age;  and 
the  same  result  is  obtained  by  pulling  out  the 
black  feathers  in  the  crests  of  pullets. 

It  is,  we  think,  an  established  fact  that  any 
fowl  predisposed  to  grow  white  feathers  grows 
them  whiter  with  age,  and  that  by  plucking  such 
foul  or  black  feathers  the  object  can  be  gained 
without  waiting  the  effects  of  time  and  age.  For 
instance,  Light  Brahma  pullets  with  black 
feathers  in  capes  and  backs  are  made  whiter  by 
plucking.  We  once  met  a  breeding  pen  of  Light 
Brahma  pullets,  which  we  inferred,  from  the 
purity  of  the  color  of  the  feathers  from  necks  to 
tails,  had  been  plucked.  Afterward,  on  interro- 
gating the  owner  thereof,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  plucked  the  black  feathers  from  their  backs, 
and  it  worked  like  a  charm.  As  to  the  honesty 
of  such  practices,  let  our  readers  determine.) — 
Cor.  Fancier's  Gazette. 


Lice  and  Parasites. 

As  we  are  nearfng  the  time  when  we  will  look 
to  our  fowls  for  their  best  efforts  in  egg  produc- 
tion and  bringing  forth  their  young,  we  should 
have  a  care  now  that  they  are  kept  free  from  lice 
and  parasites  lest  we  may  be  disappointed  in  our 
anticipations  of  great  things  to  come. 

Lice  is  not  a  very  pleasing  theme  to  dilate 
upon,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year 
we  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  beginners 
the  necessity  of  eternal  vigilance  about  the  hen 
house.  The  lice  that  have  accumulated  during 
the  past  summer  in  neglected  quarters  are  now 
securely  ensconsed  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  wood  work,  and  require  only  heat  to  nurse 
them  into  active  life.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  de- 
stroy them,  and  not  leave  a  vestige  of  seed  to 
propagate  their  kind  when  genial  spring  comes 
around. 

The  cheapest  and  most  effectual  way  of  exter- 
minating lice  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  whitewash 
put  on  hot.  This  material  is  cheap,  always 
handy,  and  can  be  liberally  applied  everywhere 
in  the  hennery.  An  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  to  a 
pailful  of  whitewash  will  make  it  more  effectual 
for  killing  these  "hibernating  pests"  and  their 
germs.  In  using  it  let  us  remind  you  once  more 
not  to  spare  the  brush  or  whitewash,  but  dash 
it  into  everj'  crack  and  spread  it  over  every  spot 
in  the  hen  house.  The  fowls  too  carry  their 
"living  loads"  about  them,  and  you  must  provide 
them  with  the  means  to  rid  themselves.  A  dust 
bath  is  an  excellent  thing  and  furnishes  a  good 
remedy.  By  incorporating  a  handful  of  carbolic 
powder  with  a  like  quantity  of  sulphur  with  the 
earth,  the  dust  bath  is  made  most  effectual.  In- 
sect powder  blown  among  their  feathers  and  the 
roosts  saturated  with  kerosene,  will  make  the 
vermin  seek  "pastures  new." — Amer.  Poultry 
Journal. 
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A  Cheap  Poultry  Fence. 

The  following  method  of  constructing  a  cheap 
fence  we  take  from  the  Farm  and  Garden:  "A 
cheap  fence  should  combine  height  and  strength. 
If  the  large  breeds  are  used,  a  lath  fence  four  or 
five  feet  high  answers  well,  but  as  the  small 
breeds  are  good  flyers,  that  active  quality  should 
not  be  overlooked,  and  so  we  change  the  fence  a 
little  to  suit  the  breed,  by  using  a  few  more 
laths.  To  give  such  a  fence  strength,  and  also 
have  it  at  least  five  feet  high,  without  the  use 
of  boards,  which  are  expensive,  place  posts  in 
the  ground  eight  feet  apart ;  fasten  a  strip  to  the 
posts  eight  inches  above  the  ground  and  an- 
other strip  to  the  posts  one  foot  above  the  first. 
Cut  both  in  half  and  nail  the  half  pieces  (which 
will  be  two  feet  in  length)  to  the  two  strips,  first 
driving  the  lower  ends  into  the  ground  two  or 
three  inches.  Next  fasten  on  a  strip  to  the  posts 
three  feet  above  the  second  one,  and  nail  on 
whole  lath  and  the  fence  will  be  stronger  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top,  thus  preventing  dogs 
from  breaking  in,  and  the  lower  laths  being 
driven  into  the  ground  a  little,  prevents  the 
fowls  from  getting  under.  The  fence  will,  of 
course,  be  a  little  less  than  a  lath  and  a  half 
high." 

Good  Managment. 

"There's  much  in  management,"  said  the  old 
lady  as  she  salted  down  her  deceased  husband's 
wig.  "It  may  do  for  some  one  else."  While  we 
do  not  care  to  have  our  wives  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  the  old  lady  in  "wig  management,"  we  pre- 
fer to  have  the  faculty  of  good  management  in 
our  better  halves  and  ourselves  put  to  a  more 
practical  use  in  the  poultry  yard. 

To  our  view  nothing  looks  worse  than  a  lot  of 
antiquated  and  decrepit  cocks  and  hens  dozing 
about  one's  premises.  Old  stock  of  any  kind  is 
useless,  unprofitable,  untoothsome,andno  know- 
ing how  soon  they  will  leave  us  forever,  for  old 
age  and  infirmities  are  usually  linked  together. 
There  is  no  sense  or  use  about  keeping  old  fowls ; 
their  days  of  usefulness  have  gone  by,  and  their 
places  should  be  filled  by  young  and  healthy 
birds  that  will  be  profitable,  pleasurable,  and 
ornamental  at  the  same  time. 

We  suggest  at  this  time  as  the  culling  process 
of  the  young  stock  is  going  on,  to  weed  out  every 
fowl  that  is  over  two,  or  at  most,  three  years  old. 
~>o  not  spare  any  over  two  except  they  are  extra 
layers,  or  possess  some  transcendent  or  well  de- 
fined quality  that  you  wish  to  perpetuate  in  the 
offspring.  Young  hens  are  superior  to  old  ones, 
their  flesh  is  more  tender  and  juicy,  and  alive  or 
dressed  for  market  they  will  always  command  a 
higher  price. 

After  a  hen  has  passed  her  third  year,  her  lay- 
ing capacity  becomes  diminished.  As  a  general 
rule  she  is  not  as  active  as  a  younger  fowl.  Her 
appetite  may  be  good,  and  her  general  appear- 
ance healthy,  still  she  cannot  bear  the  heat  of 
summer  or  the  excessive  cold  of  winter  like 
younger  birds.  Old  hens  moult  later  every  year, 
thus  diminishing  the  chances  of  getting  eggs  in 
cold  weather,  and  increasing  the  chances  of  be- 
coming victims  to  disease,  for  it  is  observable 
everywhere  that  cholera  and  other  contagious 
diseases  first  select  the  old  and  infirm  birds  of 
the  flock. — Poultry  Monthly. 

Do  Hens  Pay? 

"Yes,  I  keep -hens!  I  have  to  for  convenience; 
but  every  hen  I  keep  costs  me  $2  a  year  more 
than  I  get  from  her." 

This  language  I  heard  uttered  recently  by  a 
well-to-do  farmer  who  is  not  given  to  inten- 
tional exaggeration,  and  who,  probably,  believed 
that  what  he  stated  was  substantially  true. 
When  asked  if  he  meant  that  his  hens  damaged 
and  destroyed  his  crops  to  that  amount,  he  re- 
plied, "No,  they  cost  me  that  in  feed  over  what 
I  get  from  them!" 

Now,  I  am  convinced  that  he  knew  but  little 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  food  consumed  by  bis  fowls 
or  the  value  of  the  eggs  received,  from  them,  and 


for  the  benefit  of  any  who  have  doubts  upon  the 
subject  I  will  give  my  experience  for  the  current 
year. 

Since  November  1,  1882,  up  to  this  writing 
(October  12,  1883),  I  have  gathered  from  eight- 
een White  Leghorn  pullets  2,624,  or  24323 dozen 
eggs,  an  average  of  162  4-9  from  each  hen. 

Had  these  eggs  been  sold  each  week,  as  gath- 
ered, at  the  retail  prices  in  this  market,  they 
would  have  brought  the  snug  little  sum  of 
$51.63. 

I  have  paid  out  for  feed  and  supplies,  includ- 
ing pepper,  sulphur,  insect  powder,  crushed 
oyster  shells,  etc.,  used  up  to  date  $26.50,  but 
out  of  this  I  have  kept  two  or  three  roosters,  and 
since  April  last  eight  common  hens  from  which 
to  obtain  sitters,  and  have  reared  thirty  chicks, 
twenty  of  which  I  have  still  on  hand,  the  balance 
having  been  killed  when  fit  for  broilers. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  eighteen  Leghorns 
have  not  cost  for  keeping  to  exceed  $15.63, 
which  would  give  a  net  profit  of  $36,  or  $2  per 
hen,  a  difference  of  $4  each  between  my  experi- 
ence and  the  estimate  of  the  farmer  above 
quoted. 

My  common  hens  have  also  done  well,  for  be- 
sides hatching  and  raising  the  thirty  chickens, 
they  have  laid  since  I  bought  them,  in  April,  676, 
or  56  ^  dozen  eggs,  which,  at  current  retail 
prices,  would  have  brought  $10.75. 

All  my  hens  have  been  kept  closely  confined, 
and  I  have  had  to  buy  everything  they  have 
eaten,  except  green  food  and  scraps  from  the 
table. 

The  retail  prices  of  eggs  here  have  ranged  from 
16  to  30  cents  per  dozen,  an  average  for  the  year 
of  23 14  cents. 

Corn  has  run  from  68  to  70  cents  per  bushel, 
cracked  com  and  meal  about  $1.40  per  cwt., 
wheat  from  $1.05  to  $1.20  a  bushel,  and  other 
feeds  in  proportion.  . 

From  this  data,  any  one  knowing  the  prices  of 
grain  and  eggs  in  his  market  can  determine  for 
himself  whether  hens  that  lay  as  mine  have, 
and  as  his  will  if  properly  cared  for,  will  pay 
or  not. 

Those  who  may  chance  to  remember  the  results 
of  previous  years  as  detailed  by  me  in  your  val- 
uable journal,  entitled  "Fowls  in  Confinement," 
will  see  that  I  have  this  year  somewhat  improved 
my  previous  record ;  but  the  results  therein  re- 
ported, as  well  as  this  year's  experience,  establish 
conclusively  that  "hens  do  pay." — Cor.  Poultry 
Monthly.   

Cholera  Remedies. 

The  following  remedy  and  preventive  of  chick- 
en cholera  has  been  furnished  us  by  a  gentleman 
who  tried  it  thoroughly  and  pronounces  it  a  suc- 
cess. From  the  source  we  get  it,  we  believe  it  to 
be  the  most  efficient  remedy  we  have  ever  seen : 

Irisene,  1  dram;  podophyllin,  2  drams;  lep- 
tandrin,  3  drams.  Mix  together  and  give  one 
teaspoonful  in  two  gallons  of  water,  or  the  same 
amount  in  two  quarts  of  meal. — Spirit  of  the 
Farm. 

If  there  is  a  disease  among  fowls  resulting 
more  particularly  from  carelessness  or  ignorance 
than  any  other,  it  is  the  fatal  disease  known  as 
the  cholera.  All  writers  on  the  subject  agree 
that  it  arises  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  without 
sufficient  shade,  warm  and  stale  drinking  water, 
foul  and  offensive  grass  runs  occasioned  by 
the  droppings,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
absence  of  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  green  food, 
which  is  the  great  preventive  of  diarrhoea  in 
fowls.  This  disease  is  rarely  if  ever  known 
where  a  cool  shade,  clean  runs,  fresh,  cool  water, 
and  green  food  are  provided  daily. 

Symptoms — Sudden  and  violent  thirst,  diar- 
rhoea, greenish  droppings,  afterwards  thin  and 
whitish,  with  extreme  weakness  and  staggering 
or  "falling  about,"  sometimes  accompanied  with 
cramps,  and  often  with  an  anxious  look  about 
the  face.  Death  results  in  from  twelve  to  thirty- 
six  hours. 

Treatment — Administer  every  three  hours  the 
following;  Rhubarb,  5  grains;  cayenne  pepper, 


2  grains ;  laudanum,  10  drops.  Or  the  follow- 
ing :  Equal  parts  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  red 
pepper,  rhubarb,  peppermint  and  camphor,  well 
shaken,  with  doses  increased  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops  several  times  a  day  when  not  immediately 
relieved.— American  Farmer. 


How  Many  to  the  Acre. 

Those  of  our  subscribers  who  wish  to  go  into 
the  poultry  business  extensively,  and  yet  are 
limited  in  regard  to  room,  may  be  aided  by  the 
following  suggestions : 

First,  do  not  mass  your  fowls.  If  you  have 
but  one  acre  of  land  to  devote  to  poultry,  divide 
it  into  eighths,  and  put  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  to  a  flock,  which  will  make  room  for  two  , 
hundred  fowls.  The  same  area  will  not  keep 
fifty  if  allowed  to  run  together,  as  well  as  the 
larger  numbers  separated.  In  fact  two  hundred 
fowls  will  hardly  flourish  on  five  acres  if  kept 
en  masse.  Let  your  motto  be  small  flocks  and 
complete  separation. 

It  is  not  natural  for  fowls  to  run  together  in 
great  numbers,  promiscously.  When  a  great 
number  of  fowls  are  purchased  from  different 
sources  and  brought  together  they  are  afraid 
of  each  other  and  fight  almost  constantly  for  a 
number  of  days,  or  till  they  become  acquainted. 
When  a  flock  is  of  the  proper  size,  each  individ- 
ual is  acquainted  with  every  other ;  just  as  well 
as  a  scholar  in  school  knows  every  one  in  his 
class.  Also  every  fowl  in  a  smaller  flock  knows 
the  relative  strength  and  courage  of  the  rest. 
There  is  one  that  is  the  "boss",  able  to  beat  any 
one  of  the  others.  Then  there  is  number  two, 
number  three,  and  so  on.  When  they  become 
all  settled  down,  and  each  one  knows  its  place 
there  is  order  and  quiet.  Without  this  order 
and  quiet  there  can  be  no  thrift.  All  gallinace- 
ous birds  live  in  this  way,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
the  wild  jungle  fowls,  the  parent  stock  of  our 
domestic  fowls,  included.  Each  family  group 
has,  by  tacit  agreement,  certain  district  for  its 
beat.  If  a  member  of  any  group  or  family  strays 
over  the  line  it  is  regarded  as  an  intruder  and 
driven  back. 

If  we  substitute  for  this  state  of  things,  a  mob, 
or  heterogeneous  assemblage,  the  fowls  are  kept 
in  a  continual  state  of  worry.  The  hereditary 
family  instincts  are  violated,  and  the  laying  is 
checked. 

On  a  village  street  where  the  houses  are  ten  or 
twelve  rods  apart,  each  resident  can  keep  a  flock 
of  thirty  fowls  or  so,  and  when  there  are  no  fresh 
purchases  made,  and  the  birds  have  all  settled 
down  to  business,  they  stay  at  home  and  rarely 
intrude  on  the  range  of  neighboring  flocks. 

We  receive  a  great  many  questions  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  regarding  the  proper  allowance 
of  ground,  for  a  flock  of  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  fowls.  To  begin  with,  there  should  be 
no  flock  of  one  hundred  fowls  at  all.  Twenty  to 
thirty  is  the  maximum  number;  perhaps  in  some 
cases  fifty.  Now  how  many  fowls  to  the  acre? 
Well  what  is  the  object  to  be  attained?  Is  it 
simply  to  afford  place  to  run  around  in ;  or  is  it 
to  give  a  chance  to  pick  up  something  to  eat?  If 
the  latter,  does  the  poultry  keeper  aim  to  secure 
vegetable  forage  or  insect  forage,  or  both? 

One  thing  is  certain  if  it  is  expected  that  fowls 
will  pick  up  insect  food,  as  well  as  vegetable 
food,  it  will  take  four  or  five  acres,  to  give  good 
foraging  ground,  for  three  or  four  flocks,  of 
twenty  birds  each.  Grasshoppers  and  crickets 
and  various  other  insects  need  space,  and  a  va- 
riety of  vegetation,  in  order  to  get  a  living,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  turn  consumed  by  the  fowls. 
If  there  is  a  large  pasture  used  for  horses  or  cat- 
tle, and  but  a  small  number  of  fowls,  it  may  be 
profitable  to  raise  the  animal  food,  as  well  as  the 
vegetable  food  for  your  poultry.  In  this  case, 
they  can  have  the  range  of  five  or  ten  acres  or 
more.  They  will  thrive  exceedingly  well  under 
such  circumstances.  Leghorns  especially  may 
frequently  be  found  a  fourth  of  a  mile  or  more 
away  from  the  fowl-house.  A  flock  of  Leghorns 
under  such  circumstances,  will  make  use  of  a 
range  of  over  eighty  acres. 
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But  the  majority  of  our  rodders  can  not  allow 
any  such  extensive  range  for  their  poultry  It 
is  not  to  be  expected,  ordinarily,  that  fowls  will 
be  able  to  procure  any  considerable  portion  of 
their  snbsistence,  by  feeding  upon  insects.  Now 
if  we  give  up  as  impracticable,  the  foraging  for 
insects,  and  aim  to  allow  sufficient  range  for 
vegetable  forage  only,  we  shall  still  need  consid- 
erable ground,  though  much  less  than  would  be 
required  if  it  was  expected  that  fowls  would 
hunt  grasshoppers  and  crickets  and  other  things 
of  this  sort  for  their  living.  The  reason  why 
considerable  ground  is  necessary  in  order  to 
raise  grass,  is  that  fowls  trample  down  much 
taore  than  they  eat,  and  they  will  wear  out  a 
'mall  range  so  that  it  will  become  completely 
bare.  The  best  way  to  manage  poultry  is  to 
gather  the  grass  or  other  green  food  and  carry  it 
to  the  fowls'  enclosed  runs  and  not  expect  them 
to  forage  after  anything,  if  by  foraging  we  mean 
gathering  the  food  for  themselves.  The  gravel, 
the  animal  food,  the  vegetable  food,  can  all  be 
carried  and  thrown  to  the  fowls. 

We  are  now  brought  to  face  with  the  question, 
"How  much  ground  is  needed,  merely  as  a  play- 
ground, or  an  area  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  sun 
and  air"?  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  not 
very  much  range  is  required  under  this  method 
of  management.  Who  has  not  observed  a  large 
number  of  children,  in  a  school  play-ground, 
taking  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  a  small  yard? 
Yet  when  land  is  plenty,  the  poultryman  should 
err  on  the  safe  side.  Give  your  fowls  a  liberal 
allowance  of  ground,  so  that  they  can  move 
about  freely.  Make  your  yard  say  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  square  for  a  flock  of  twenty  fowls. 
Of  course,  if  a  yard  is  to  be  used,  the  exact 
quantity  of  land  they  are  to  be  allowed  can  be 
fixed  and  determined.  When  no  fences  are  used, 
fowls  must  have  more  space  than  where  there 
are  fences,  if  there  are  other  flocks  of  fowls  in 
the  neighborhood.  When  there  are  no  fences 
each  flock  should  be  ten  or  twelve  or  fifteen  rods 
distant  from  every  other  flock.— Poultry  World. 

Care  of  Laying  Hens. 

The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  very  sensi- 
bly suggests  that  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  eggs  are  rapidly  advancing  in  price,  it  pays 
to  give  laying  hens  a  little  extra  attention,  and 
pullets  tnat  are  approaching  the  laying  period 
should  also  receive  extra  care  that  they  may 
commence  laying  before  the  cold  weather  com- 
mences. 

A  little  extra  care  by  way  of  better  food  and  a 
greater  variety  will  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  profits  of  a  flock  of  fowls,  either  old  or 
young.  One  of  the  mistakes  that  is  most  fre- 
quently made  in  the  care  of  fowl  is  in  feeding 
out  cheap  food,  especially  grain.  Too  many 
have  an  idea  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  a 
hen,  and  so  they  buy  poor  corn  because  they  can 
get  it  a  few  cents  less,  or  they  buy  damaged 
wheat  and  wheat  screenings ;  this  is  a  very  poor 
policy,  fot  it  not  only  greatly  lessens  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  but  it  also  has  a  tendency  to  injure 
the  health  of  the  fowl. 

Nothing  but  the  best  and  sweetest  of  food 
should  be  given  to  a  flock  of  laying  hens  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  because  if  they  should  stop 
laying  when  cold  weather  sets  in  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  them  to  lay  again  until  after 
the  first  of  January. 

Hens  like  a  variety,  and  always  do  better  when 
given  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  food.  The 
principal  food  may  be  good  sweet  Indian  corn, 
but  with  this  should  be  fed  oats,  barley,  wheat 
and  millet.  It  is  also  important  that  they 
should  have  each  day  a  few  roots,  which  should 
be  boiled  and  mixed  with  wheat  bran;  a  small 
ration  of  meat  is  important,  also  ground  oyster 
shells  and  coarsely  ground  bones.  Hens  also 
crave  green  vegetables,  so  if  confined  in  a  small 
yard  they  should  be  fed  daily  with  green  grass, 
as  long  as  it  can  be  had.  When  winter  sets  in, 
cabbage  may  be  used  instead  of  grass,  and  on 
the  seashore  eel  grass  may  be  laid  up  to  feed  out. 
(luring  the  winter.  This  is  an  excellent  material  I 


and  the  hens  are  very  fond  of  it.  Fifty  hens  will 
eat  a  small  horse  load  of  eel  grass  in  a  single 
winter.  When  nothing  better  can  be  had.  resort 
should  be  had  to  rowen,  which  may  be  chopped 
up  and  mixed  with  Indian  meal  or  wheat  bran, 
the  whole  wet  with  hot  water  and  fed  out  while 
yet  warm,  or  the  rowen  can  be  chopped  coarsely, 
slightly  wet,  and  fed  without  mixing  with  meal. 

Not  Utility  Alone. 

One  reason  why  we  should  love  life  is  because 
there  are  so  many  beautiful  things  in  the  world. 
"The  plumage  of  birds  next  to  flowers  holds  the 
gaze  of  man.  The  savage,  barbarous,  half-civil- 
ized and  civilized  alike  show  their  admiration  of 
beautiful  plumage.  It  is  because  "a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  The  colors,  shades, 
tints,  bars,  mossings  and  edgings  of  the  feathers 
of  our  domestic  fowls,  would  cause  them  to  com- 
mand fabulous  prices,  were  they  not  so  common. 
The  plumes  of  the  ostrich  are  light  and  orna- 
mental ;  but  we  have  seen  a  band  of  plumage  on 
the  hat  of  a  country  girl,  constructed  by  her  own 
hand,  that  would  vie  in  beauty  with  any  other 
feathery  ornament  not  plucked  from  the  hackle 
of  the  Game  cock  or  the  body  of  the  Bronze  gob- 
bler. We  have  held  a  single  hackle  feather  in 
our  hand,  admired  the  polished,  delicate  and 
flexible  shaft;  the  arrangement  of  color,  silki- 
ness  and  glossiness  of  the  whole  thing,  and  won- 
dered at  not  having  seen  these  beauties  before. 

There  is  a  value  to  our  fancy  fowls  besides 
their  fitness  to  cover  the  gridiron,  fizzle  over  the 
bake-pan,  or  make  a  savory  stew.  The  Golden- 
Spangled  Hamburg  is  more  valuable  for  his 
spangles,  and  the  Polish  for  their  crest,  though 
they  may  not  at  last  fill  the  platter  as  well  as  a 
homely,  clumsy  cockerel  of  a  coarser  breed. 
People  will  seek  after  and  purchase  things  orna- 
mental, the  world  over,  and  this  is  just  as  much 
the  case  among  wealthy  people  in  the  highest 
civilization  as  among  the  savages.  Very  many 
of  the  trades  and  callings  in  Europe  and  America 
are  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
ornaments.  The  love  of  ornament  is  displayed 
in  dress,  furniture  and  equipage ;  and  it  is  a  grow- 
ing practice  to  keep  beautiful  fowls  on  the  prem- 
ises, estimating  their  value  not  by  their  utility 
entirely,  but  very  much  by  other  considerations. 
— Poultry  Yard. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  whose  hens,  to  our  exas- 
peration, kept  laying  on  when  eggs  were  forty- 
five  cents  a  dozen,  while  ours  persistently  laid  off 
during  the  same  season,  on  being  questioned  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  his  had  a  puil  of  skimmed, 
perhaps  clabbered,  milk  each  day,  and  uo  other 
drink.  On  comparing  notes  we  each  found  that 
our  management  of  our  fowls  was  almost  exactly 
alike  with  this  single  difference — a  difference 
that  put  many  a  dollar  to  the  credit  side  of  his 
ledger,  while  our  own  was  left  blank  during  the 
same  period ;  and  this  thing  had  been  going  on 
for  years,  with  the  result  always  in  favor  of  a 
milk  diet. — Tribune.. 


The  Poultry  World  says  that  a  box  in  which 
a  trio  or  quartet  of  full  grown  fowls  are  confined 
in  a  journey  need  not  be  larger  than  24x18x18 
inches.  The  material  for  this  box  may  be  half- 
inch  stuff.  The  front  and  ends  can  be  open 
lathed,  and  the  back  of  unbleached,  stout  cotton. 
The  bottom  and  top  of  whole  boarding  will  be 
strong  enough.  In  cold  weather  stretch  the 
cloth  nearly  around  the  entire  front  and  ends  to 
prevent  the  freezing  of  the  bird's  combs.  Feed 
sufficient  to  afford  the  birds  half  a  pint  each  per 
day  of  whole  corn  and  wheat  for  the  term  they 
may  be  en  route,  and  a  common  tin  pint  cup  for 
drink,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  con- 
venience. In  the  bottom  of  the  box  strew  a  lay- 
er of  hay  or  short  straw,  and  the  whole  will 
weigh  but  twenty  pounds  or  so,  in  addition  to 
the  contents.  If  the  above  plan,  in  a  general 
way,  be  adopted  by  shippers,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  buyers  is  lessened,  over  the  careless 
mode  too  often  practiced  of  sending  fowls  in  a 
heavy,  solid  inch -board  box,  that  weighs  more 
than  do  the  birds  themselves 


CP  PC  ,   Mam.  Bronze  Turkey,  W.  Holland  Turkey, 
LUO  J  .Pekm  Ducks,  and  other  varieties  of  fowls! 
 E.  HUMES,  Avondale,  Pa. 

J.  3>fl".  FLEMMING 
Augusta,  Kentucky, 

.  Breeder  and  Shipper  of  Thorough-Bred 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chicks  for  sale  in  their  season.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 


Incubators  that  hold  100  Eggs  sent  on  HO 
days  Test  Trial.  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
testimonials  of  what  prominent  breeders  say  about  our 
incubator,  sent  free.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago)  III. 


W.  A.  DAKIN, 

464  Dorr  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  fine  thorough  bred 

LANCSHAN  &  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS. 

Handsome  Descriptive  Circulars  free. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK'S 

Conger's  Prize  Winning  Strain, 

BROWN  LEGHORNS.    WALDO'S  STRAIN. 

Eggs  from  either  variety  carefully  packed  in  cotton,  in 
baskets,  at  only  $1.50  per  13,  $2.75  per  26.  or  $4.00 
for  39;  eggs.  Full  instructions  on  "How  to  make  and 
manage  an  incubator,"  costing  less  than  $0,  and  in  which 
43  chicks  have  been  hatched  out  of  51  eggs,  mailed  on 
receipt  of  15  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

II-  S.  WALDO. 

Qxiinoy,  111. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

Complete  Specifications. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  INCUBATOR. 


We  have  lately  bought  of  Messrs.  Hebbard  Bros,  the 
plans  and  entire  right  to  manufacture  the  FAY0r1TE 
INCUBATOR.  This  is  the  best  self-regulating  Incu- 
bator manufactured. many  valuable  improvements  having 
been  added.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  poultry  breed- 
ers in  the  country.   Read  what  they  say  below. 

For  $1.50  we  will  send  complete  drawings  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  FAVORITE  INCUBATOR  or, 
we  will  send  the  plans  and  specifications  to  any  person 
getting  us  a  club  of  six  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each. 
If  you  want  the  Incubator  already  for  use.  one  that  holds 
100  eggs,  we  will  send  it  all  complete,  ready  for  work,  on 
60  days  test  trial,  for  $25.00.  Send  money  by  Reg. 
letter.  Money  Order  or  Express. 

WHAT  PROMINENT  BREEDERS  SAY 

With  the  "Favorite"  I  have  hatched  58  chickens  from 
60  eggs.  It  is  a  perfect  little  beauty.— G.  H.  Pugsley, 
Brantford,  Ont. 

We  have  hatched  with  the  "Favorite"  from  88  to  100 
per  cent  of  fertile  eggs.  We  would  recommend  it  to 
all  breeders  and  fanciers  in  want  of  a  really  good  ma- 
chine.—M.  A.  &  H.  A.  Bush,  Melrose,  Mass. 

I  never  dreamed  of  getting  a  regulator  so  simple  and 
yet  so  positive  and  reliable  all  the  time.  The  eggs  can- 
not possibly  get  over-heated.  I  consider  them  the  most 
perfect  machines  in  the  country. — R.  S.  Melchee,  Port- 
land, Me.  < 

The  "Favorite"  can't  be  beaten;  have  averaged  from 
70  to  90  per  cent.  I  hatch  only  B.  B.  Red  Games,  and 
thev  come  out  strong  and  healthy.— Cake  Waite,  Spring- 
ville.  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  using  the  "Favorite"  since  the  beginning 
of  this  season,  and  after  several  trials  believe  it  to  be  all 
that  is  represented.  My  first  fair  trial  produced  a  result 
of  72  per  cent.  The  regulating  apararus  appears  to  be 
as  near  perfection  as  is  possible,  and  I  am  satisfied  with 
my  machine  in  every  respect. — J.  D.  Plumb,  Boxbury, 
Mass. 

I  have  just  hatched  the  first  lot  of  eggs  !"  the  'Favor- 
ite." and  I  got  fifty  lively  chicks— 5  dead  ™  shell  and  5 
rotton— out  of  (10  eggs'  I  put  in.— Mrs.  Mary  E.  B. 
Neax,  Dowagiac.  Mich. 

It  is  just  as  you  describe  it  to  be  in  yonr  circulars, 
simply  perfect^— W.  H.  Suxeivan.  So.  Boston.  Mass. 

I  have  hatched  27  chicks  from  33  eggs  in  my  "Favor- 
ite."—Geo.  H.  Linton.  Bradford.  Vt. 

Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  all  about  the 
Favorite  Tncubator.  sent  on  60  days  test  trial. 

Address,  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III, 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER       National  American  Dictionary  For  $1.00. 

The  National 
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American  Dictionary, 

Cannot  be 

Bought  for  less  than  $1,00. 


700 

Engravings, 


Mark  This!! 

for  Reri 


book  is  &  Ready  Reference 

 Workers,  Thinkers 

and  Writers,  and  of  incalculable  worth  to  every  class.  Besides 
being  a  complete  Dictionary  with  700  illustrations,  it  contains 
Concise,  Important  and  Correct  Articles  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, viz.     Abbreviations  in  eonnnon  use. 

Scholars  Need  It! 

table  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  would  write  and  speak 
smoothly  and  correctly  A  Biographical  Register,  containing 
date  of  birth  and  death  of  the  Famous  Personages  of  History, 
Art,  Science,  Literature,  Religion  and  Politics,  from  the  earliest 
known  times  to  the  present.  This  information  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book.  Also,  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases;  Ameri- 
can Biographical  Names;  Soubriquets  given  to  American 
States,  etc. 

Farmers  Need  It.  1^11^ 

Tables  of  Metric  System;  Marks  and  Rules  for  Punctuation,  Divis- 
ions ef  Time,  Simple  Rules  for  Spelling;  Use  of  Capital  Letters; 


You  Need  It! 


Parliamentary  Rules  and  Usages ,  Valuable  Information  for 
Business  Men;  Sizes  of  Books  and  Papers;  Geographical  Statis- 
tics; Census  of  Principal  Cities,  etc.;  Distance  Tables,  Coinage 
Tables,  and  various  other  information, 

This  book'  is  invaluable  to 
every  one  who  would  Under- 
stand what  he  is  daily  called  upon  to  Read,  Speak  and  Write. 
It  is  a  .Boo&to  be  consulted  every  day,  very  useful  and  necessary. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  superior  to  all  other 
low-priced  Dictionaries.  We  guarantee  it  will  please  you.  If  you 
cannot  afford  tc  pay  twelve  dollars  for  a  Webster,  you  certainly 
can  afford  one  dollar  for  a  book  to  take  the  place  of  it. 
T'Vfc  i  cs  n  rvo  <n  +  DICTIONARY  and  ENCYCLO- 
XUl3  -EjitJg  X  PEDIA  of  useful  knowledge 

will  be  sent  post-paid  (without  the  paper)  for  $1.00,  five  books 
$4.00. 

Three  Offers.  No.  1  )  KEEPER  for  one 

year,  and  this  valuable  book,  sent  postage  paid,  for  $1. 


|40, 000  Words, 

700 

Illustrations. 

I  The  National 
American 
Dictionary 


Contains  more  pages 
I  than  any  other  book  of 
|  the  kind  ever  publish- 
ed.   This  useful  and 
elegant  volume  is  a 
I  Library  and  Encyclo- 
pedia ofgeneral  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  the  best 
Dictionary  now  pub- 
lished. Superbly 
bound  in   cloth  and 
|  gilt.    It  is  not  a  pocket 
affair,  but  a  large  vol- 
ume. It  contains  every 
useful  word  in  the  En- 
|  ghsh  Language,  with 
its  true  meaning,  deri- 
I  vation,  spelling  and 
pronunciation.  "This- 
ive  believe  to  be  the 
I  best  cheap  Dictionary 
printed.— Inter 

I  The  Illustrations,,"* 

aluable  reference 
I  book  contains  700  pic- 
|  torial  illustrations, 
epresent  jng     Bit  -ds, 
inimals,  Fishes,  ln- 
I  sects,  Plants,  Flouers, 
I  Seeds,  Implements, 
I  perfectly  showing 
I  hundreds    of  objects 
[found  in  Mechanics, 
|  Mathematics,  Geame- 
Architecture, 
\Militarij,  Naval,  Bat- 
and  the  Animal, 
|  Vegetable  and  Min- 
ral  kingdoms,  inter- 
I  spersed  through  608 
I  pages,   m  connection 
I  with  the  word  and  de- 
Jfinition,  showing  at  a 
jlance  what  a  thing  is 
j  and  nie/ins,  far  better 
|  than   the  best  word 
defimhi 

Mrt  9  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  one  year 
llO.  Z,  and  the  FARM,  FIELD  AND  FI RE- 
SIDE (our  28  page  agricultural  journal)  and  the  Dic- 
tionary, sent  postage  paid,  for  61.7... 
lVF/\  Q  1  '-i  DICTIONARIES  and  12  copies  of  the 
II  U ,  O ,  POULTRY  KEEPER  for  one  year,  all 
sent  to  one  name  or  to  a  club  for  $10. 

Any  Boy  or  Girl  -£6™  ^ 

member  that  by  securing  twelve  names  and  sending  us 
ten  dollars,  we  will  send  twelve  Dictionaries  and  twelve 
copies  of  the  paper  for  one  year.  After  twelve  orders  (all 
sent  at  one  time)  are  sent  in.  agents  can  send  80  cents 
for  Dictionary  and  the  paper  for  one  year.  Remember 
the  price  of  the  Dictionary  alone  is  $1.00,  and  it  is  only 
by  buying  them  bv  the  thousand  that  we  are  able  to 
make  this  great  offer.  Send  $1.00  for  a  Dictionary  and 
a  year's  subscription,  or  better  yet,  raise  a  club  of  twelve, 


Send  money  by  Registerd  Letter,  Money  Order,  Postal  Note,  or  by  Express. 

Address  TXX23    POULTRY     SKlIEIEr'ZEIlFt..  89 


IFlsnicloli^la.   St.,    CHioago,  IM. 
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Crowings  From  All  Quarters. 

Hens  usually  pull  out  their  feathers,  more  or 
less,  when  Infested  with  lice,  or  some  skin  dis- 
ease, the  result  of  being  compelled  to  roost  in 
a  filthy  place.  Try  cleansing  their  roosts  and 
rubbing  an  ointment  made  of  sulphur  and  lard 
under  the  wings  and  over  the  body  of  your  fowls. 

The  Connecticut  Farm  er  savs  that  Mr. Erast us 
Bailey  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  has  kept  1000 
to  1200  hens  during  the  past  five  years,  and  real- 
ized from  each  an  annual  profit  of  $1.50.  The 
poultry  interest  in  that  town  is  largely  devel- 
oped, and  flocks  from  300  to  100  (including  tur- 
keys geese  and  ducks)  are  common. 

One  great  mistake  in  poultry  keeping  on  the 
farms  and  plots  of  ground  in  the  older  States,  is 
the  system  of  running  them  on  the  same  ground 
year  after  year,  without  proper  precautions  for 
renewing,  refreshing  or  disinfecting,  and  again 
in  allowing  the  accumulation  of  the  droppings 
for  weeks  and  months. 

The  ostriches  on  the  Anaheim  farm,  California, 
laid  305  eggs  during  the  season  from  the  first  of 
May  last  until  the  first  of  October.  The  birds 
have  been  plucked  twice  since  their  arrival  on 
the  farm.  The  first  clip,  in  May  last,  yielded 
$500.  The  clip  in  December  yielded  2,500  quills 
of  all  kinds,  from  eighteen  birds,  and  is  valued 
at  $1,000. 

Prominent  breeders  in  the  Old  Dominion  have 
requested  all  interested  in  poultry  to  meet  in 
the  rooms  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Richmond,  on  April  10th,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  State  Poultry  Association.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  There  was  a  time 
when  Virginia  was  the  banner  poultry  State,  and 
she  will  make  herself  known  in  time  to  come. 

A  good  dry  sandy  soil  is  the  best  for  fowls,  and 
this  fact  enables  those  who  possess  poor,  thin 
soils  to  make  poultry  a  specialty.  Fruit,  bees, 
silk  culture  and  poultry  can  be  made  to  pay, 
when  operated  together,  on  the  lightest  of  sandy 
soils,  and  such  industries  do  not  demand  ex- 
tended areas,  as  no  one  particular  occupation 
will  be  in  the  way  of  the  other. 

'Within  the  last  two  years  the  Langshans  have 
come  to  the  front  as  desirable  fowls.  Being  al- 
most as  large  as  Brahmas,  they  make  good  mar- 
ket fowls,  but  are  black  in  plumage.  The  flesh 
dresses  white,  and  is  fine  in  grain.  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  the  Langshans  is  that  the3" 
begin  to  lay  when  but  five  months  old,  thus 
rivaling  some  of  the  smaller  breeds.  They  sit, 
but  are  not  persistent,  and  are,  therefore,  consid- 
ered intermediate  between  the  sitters  and  non- 
sitters. — Farm  and  Garden. 

A  great  many  poultry  raisers  are  troubled  with 
barren  eggs,  especially  in  the  early  spring.  Bar- 
renness is  the  result  of  several  circumstances. 
The  one  least  often  recognized  is  a  lack  of  green 
food.  This  explains  why  the  eggs  are  most  often 
barren  in  the  early  spring ;  later  the  hens  find 
green  food  for  themselves.  The  green  food  need 
not  be  much.  A  very  little  will  suffice.  Use 
cabbage  leaves,  chopped  turnips,  onions,  etc. — 
Farmer's  Call. 

A  well  kept  flock  of  poultry  is  proportionately 
the  most  profitable  of  all  farm  stock  But  a  lit- 
tle stock  well  kept,  like  a  little  farm  well  tilled, 
brings  the  most  profit  to  the  farmer.  Just  so 
many  as  can  be  kept  without  crowding,  and  with 
ease  and  convenience,  will  be  the  most  profita- 
ble. Poultry  will  not  bear  crowding  any  more 
than  sheep  or  pigs  or  people,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  when  any  of  these  are  to©  closely  kept,  dis- 
ease appears  and  works  mischief. — Far.  Maga- 
zine. 

Fowls  should  be  treated  with  more  care  than 
is  usually  the  case  in  shipping  poultry.  Often 
whole  coops  of  them  arrive  at  market  fearfully 
overcrowded  and  the  fowls  nearly  dead  from 
want  of  food  and  water.  They  cannot  eat  and 
drink  in  a  crowded  condition,  and  during  the 
warm  months  they  suffer  greatly.  The  flesh  of 
such  fowls  is  not  wholesome,  for  fear,  exposure 


and  surf  ering  will  act  on  their  systems  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bring  on  disease  during  transit. 
The  remedy  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  room  in 
the  shipping  coops ;  have  several  tin  cups  nailed 
to  the  sides  filled  with  water,  with  plenty  of 
food  scattered  around  for  them  to  use. — Farm- 
ers' Magazine. 

The  back  of  an  exhibition  coop  should  never 
be  made  of  slats,  for  birds  placed  in  such  a  coop 
will,  at  the  approach  of  a  visitor,  turn  their 
heads  toward  the  open  work  back  and  try  to  es- 
cape thereat,  thus  presenting  themselves  to  view  i 
in  the  most  unfavorable  position;  but  if  the  back 
of  the  coop  is  without  openings,  the  birds  see  no 
prospect  of  escape,  and  therefore  face  the  front 
of  the  coop,  in  which  position  they  show  off  to 
the  best  advantage. — Poultry  World. 

The  La  Fieche  is  indisputably  a  splendid 
fowl.  Unfortunately,  it  can  very  rarely  preserve 
its  qualities  outside  of  its  native  place.  While 
the  Houdan  and  Creveceur  have  established 
themselves  upon  English  soil  and  become  accli- 
matized, the  La  Fieche  has  but  a  precarious 
footing  there.  This  defect  most  probably  comes 
from  the  breed  being  the  object  of  so  much  care 
that  its  hardiness  has  disappeared,  especially 
from  the  best  bred  specimens  of  the  kind. — 
Poultry  Monthly. 

Only  50  cents  gets  this  paper  every  month 
for  a  year.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  its  kind  pub- 
lished. 

The  Langshan  will  surely  become  very  popu- 
lar, as  the  breed  has  so  many  good  qualities  to 
recommend  it  to  all  who  are  lovers  of  fine  poul- 
try. The  more  they  are  tried  the  better  they  will 
be  liked.  A  strong  prejudice  existed  against 
them  at  first,  on  account  of  their  dark  legs ;  but 
as  thinking  people  are  reflecting  that  the  legs 
are  the  most  useless  part  about  a  fowl,  as  far  as 
table  purposes  are  concerned,  the  Langshans  are 
fast  moving  toward  the  front.  If  there  is  any 
one  particular  fowl  that  may  be  claimed  as  a  per- 
fect one,  it  is  this  admirable  bird. — T.  M.  Wliite 
in  Poultry  Yard. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Meridan  Poultry 
Association,  held  at  City  Hall,  Ileridan,  Conn., 
March  3d,  all  the  officers  of  18S3  were  re-elected 
as  follows:  President,  Judge  Levi  E.  Doe;  Vice 
Presidents,  C.  S.  Sleeter,  F.  Stevenson,  Jr. ;  Cor- 
responding Sec,  Joshua  Shute;  Recording  Sec, 
"Wni.  Dickinson;  Treasurer,  'Wilbur B.  Hall;  Ex. 
Com.,  P.  J.  Quigiey,  A.  G.  Birdsey,  Thos.  Batten, 
J.  F.  Ives ;  Superintendent  of  Dog  Show,  "W.  E. 
Miller.  The  Treasurer's  report  shows  nearly 
$300  on  hand.  TVe  voted  to  hold  our  eighth  an- 
nual show  Dec.  30,  31, 1S8L  and  Jan.  1,  2, 1885. 

Joshua  Shute,  Cor.  Sec. 

"The  head  of  the  Plymouth  Bock  should  be  of 
medium  size;  beak  bright  yellow,  short  and 
curved  at  point ;  comb  bright  red  and  single ; 
wattles  and  earlobes  bright  red;  hackle  abund- 
ant and  free  from  red,  white  or  black  feathers; 
back  is  broad  and  breast  broad  and  full;  thighs 
covered  with  fluffy  feathers ;  shanks  bright  yel- 
low: plumage  all  over  bluish-grey  crossed  by 
bars  of  darker  blue.  Among  the  disqualifications 
are  feathered  legs  or  legs  of  off  color,  earlobes  of 
any  color  but  red,  white  spots  in  breast  or  back, 
and  red  or  brass  colored  feathers  in  saddle  or 
neck" — Indiana  Farmer. 

The  old  practice  of  feeding  fowls  on  the  ground 
should  be  abandoned.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  more  sand,  grit  and  dirt  that  was  taken 
into  the  crop  with  the  feed,  the  better:  but  the 
ground  plan  conduces  to  disease,  for  there  is  a 
constant  accumulation  of  filth,  to  say  nothing  of 
disease  germs  on  such  places.  Either  feed  on  a 
long,  broad  board  or  from  a  trough,  for  fowls 
prefer  cleanliness  to  filth  at  all  times.  It  is  also 
wasteful  to  throw  food  on  the  ground  to  be 
tramped  into  the  mud  on  a  wet  day,  there  to 
ferment  and  cause  annoyance  from  time  to  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  struggles  and  combats  that 
are  more  liable  from  the  system. — Xebraska 
Farmer. 

"Tobacco  in  its  raw  state,  or  previous  to 


sweating  in  bulk,"  says  the  American  Poultry 
Yard,  "is  very  powerful  in  its  effect,  and  will 
certainly  drive  vermin  from  the  hen's  nest.  The 
whole  leaves  may  be  thoroughly  dried  so  as  to 
crumble  easily,  and  put  in  the  nest  of  the  sitting 
hen  as  a  lining  under  the  eggs.  'With  this  pre- 
caution she  will  not  be  driven  from  her  nest  by- 
vermin  before  the  time  of  hatching  arrives.  To- 
bacco is  often  erroneously  supposed  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate,  but  it  is  really  as  easily  raised 
as  corn  or  potatoes.  A  few  plants  only  will  give 
the  poultry  keeper  plenty  of  leaves. 

In  purchasing  trios  for  spring,  remember  that 
the  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Langshans,  and  Hou- 
dans  will  lay  by  next  April  if  hatched  as  late  as 
last  June.  The  Langshans  usually  lay  earlier 
than  any  of  the  large  breeds.  In  selecting  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Bramahs,  Cochins,  and  Wyan- 
dottes,  however,  endeavor  either  to  procure  old 
fowls,  or  pullets  that  were  hatched  not  later  than 
April.  For  breeding  purposes  the  winter  laying 
is  no  object,  and  late  hatched  pullets  will  do  if 
mated  with  an  old  cock  or  early  cockerel,  but 
for  winter  laying,  get  them  as  large  as  possible. 
— Farm  and  Garden. 

Poultry  need  lime  with  their  food.  The  com- 
mon food  alone  will  not  furnish  lime  enough  for 
a  full  supply  of  eggs.  In  a  state  of  nature  a  hen 
would  lay  a  single  litter  of  eggs,  hatch  them, 
rear  the  chicks,  and  then  give  up  business  for 
the  season.  The  ordinary  food  would  supply 
this  small  demand.  But  when  a  hen  lays  120 
eggs  she  ■will  want  as  much  lime  in  a  month  as 
she  would  naturally  get  in  a  year.  This  excess 
must  be  supplied.  Crushed  bone  and  oyster 
shells  are  the  best,  and  should  be  kept  always 
within  the  reach  of  the  hens.  It  is  uot  advisable 
to  give  egg  shells  unless  they  are  broken  up  very 
fine,  otherwise  the  hens  may  learn  to  break  and 
eat  eggs. — Poultry  Yard. 

J,  R.  Ayers,  of  'Woodmont.  Conn.,  thus  writes 
to  the  Mirror  of  his  failure,  and  subsequent  suc- 
cess, with  an  incubator;  "Being  desirous  of  test- 
ing an  incubator,  and  a  little  skeptical  as  to  its 
utility,  I  made  application  to  several  manufac- 
turers, offering  to  take  one  on  trial  and  pay  $5 
for  the  use  of  it  if  it  did  not  succeed,  and  to  pur- 
chase if  successful.  I  gave  sufficient  references, 
but  in  every  case  I  was  refused;  nothing  short  of 
the  cash  would  give  me  the  privilege  of  testing 
one.  I  then  ordered  a  small  one  of  100  eggs'  ca- 
pacity- That  was  in  the  spring  of  1882.  I  found 
experience  costly  in  setting  an  incubator.  The 
first  trial  I  put  in  100  eggs,  and  in  twenty -five 
days  got  twenty-five  live,  healthy  chicks]  and 
thirty-five  dead  ones  fully  developed  in  the  shells 
The  balance  were  addled.  The  next  year,  having 
seen  the  builders  and  learned  all  the  details  of  suc- 
cess and  failure,  the  incubator  was  set  to  work 
again.  The  first  batch  of  100  eggs  hatched  83  per 
cent,  of  all  fertile  eggs,  as  we  threw  out  after  the 
third  day  all  eggs  the  tester  condemned.  From  the 
second  hatch  we  got  91  per  cent,  and  the  third 
hatched  out  every  egg ;  the  fourth  lot  gave  75  per 
cent.,  but  we  learned  by  setting  some  of  the  same 
lot  under  hens,  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  in- 
cubator." 

Fo wis  can  not  be  made  to  fatten  when  only 
partly  matured,  a  few  breeds  excepted,  for  they 
need  most  of  their  food  for  growth,  like  spare 
youths,  who  eat  voraciously  and  grow  prodig- 
iously, while  remaining  awkward  and  long.  This 
is  no  reason  why  chickens  intended  for  the  table 
should  not  be  generously  fed,  for  the  more  they 
eat,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  their  flesh,  of 
course ;  the  quality  is  also  much  better.  Adult 
fowls  can  soon  be  fattened  upon  grain  of  various 
sorts,  fed  for  a  change.  But  as  variety  not  only 
stimulates  appetite,  but  aids  digestion,  a  very- 
little  animal  food  of  extra  nice  quality,  as  nice 
beef's  liver,  or  other  butcher's  meat,  should  be 
added  daily,  and  fresh  vegetables  also.  But  on 
no  account  give  much  of  these  last,  for  not  only 
is  grain  cheaper  and  productive  of  the  best  qual- 
ity of  flesh,  but  much  meat  is  too  exciting,  and 
vegetables  fed  freely  keep  the  bowels  too  active, 
and  therefore  retard  fattening.—  Poultry  World, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks. 

We  will  give  in  each  number  the  full  descrip- 
tion of  some  particular  breed,  and  would  suggest 
that  the  numbers  be  saved  for  reference.  We 
begin  with  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 

The  weight  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock  cock  should  be  nine  and 
a  half  pounds,  and  the  cock- 
erel eight  pounds.  The  color 
of  the  body  should  be  gray- 
ish white,  with  blue  bars 
across  each  feather,  which 
should  be  even  on  all  parts 
of  the  plumage.  The  body 
should  be  broad  on  the  back, 
with  deep,  prominent  breast' 
and  the  general  appearance 
compact,  abundant  hackle  on 
the  neck,  moderately  full  fluff, 
bright  red  wattles  with  bright 
red  medium  sized  earlobes. 
The  beak  and  legs  should  be 
yellow,  and  the  eyes  bay.  The 
tail  should  not  be  flowing 
like  the  Dominick,  but  com- 
posed of  short  feathers  nicely 
curved  over.  The  shanks 
should  be  clear  of  feathers, 
while  the  thighs  should  be 
well  covered  with  fluff. 

The  weight  of  the  hen  is 
eight  pounds  and  the  pullet 
six  and  a  half  pounds.  Both 
the  cock  and  the  hen  should 
have  medium  sized,  single 
combs,  which  should  be 
straight  with  regular  serra- 
tions. The  hen  resembles  the 
cock  in  color,  or  rather,  should 
do  so  in  the  show  room,  but 
for  breeding  purposes  the 
cock  should  be  lighter  than 
the  hen.  The  legs  of  the  hen 
should  be  yellow,  but  we  will 
say  here  that  there  are  few 
pullets  that  do  not  have  a 
dark  stripe  down  the  front  of 
the  leg,  and  instead  of  the  legs 
of  either  sex  being  yellow, 
the  larger  number  of  them 
are  a  yellowish  flesh  color.  A 
i^air  of  Plymouth  Rocks  with 
yellow  legs  is  a  rarity,  and 
not  often  seen. 

Feathered  legs  are  not  tol- 
erated on  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  as  the  earlobes  must  be 
red  they  should  not  have  any 
white  on  them.  A  falling  or 
crooked  comb  is  an  abomina- 
tion, and  so  is  a  side  sprig. 
The  plumage  should  be  even, 


free  from  splashes  of  black  and  white,  and  the 
hens  should  be  laced  on  the  wings.  Brass  on  the 
hackle  and  saddle  of  the  cock  is  not  allowed,  but 
it  usually  crops  out  the  second  year,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  white  feathers  in  the  tail. 
When  the  chicks  are  first  hatched  they  are  black 
with  white  on  the  under  parts,  the  head  being 
ornamented  with  a  white  spot.  As 
market  fowls  the  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
trnequaled,  and  if  not  kept  too  fat 
are  splendid  layers. 


PLIMOITH  ROCK  COCK,  Bred  by  Listenbcrger  &  Massey,  Sonth  Bend,  Indiana. 


it  without  alteration,  for  it  is  something  we 
endorse  fully  and  cheerfully. 

The  Poultry  World  puffs  no  swindles  and 
inserts  no  humbug  advertisements  or  those 
known  to  be  of  dubious  character.  It  refuses  in 
all  a  large  sum  of  money  every  year  offered  for 
the  publication  of  such  advertisements.  A 
standing  and  earnest  invitation  is  given  to  all 
who  buy  eggs  or  fowls  advertised  in  these  col- 
umns to  report  to  us  all  cases  of  unfair  dealing. 
We  shall  put  such  complaints  on  file  for  refer- 
ence, correspond  with  the  parties,  and  take  such 
action  as  circumstances  demand.  The  determin- 
ation of  the  publisher  is,  as  it  has  constantly 
been,  to  keep  its  columns  pure.  This  is  one 
reason  why  both  the  Poultry  World  and  the 
American  Poultry  Yard  are  such  valuable  ad- 
vertising mediums.  We  ask  the  constant  co- 
operation of  the  poultry  fanciers  in  efforts  to  ex- 
pose dishonorable  dealing. 

We  cannot  find  fault  with 
anything  we  notice  in  other 
journals  that  tends  to  lift 
the  poultry  fraternity  above 
the  odium  that  a  few  swind- 
lers have  attached  to  the 
breeding  of  poultry.  But  we 
will  say  to  our  friends  who 
take  the  above  two  papers 
that  they  should  act  upon 
the  latter  part  of  the  sug- 
gestion, "to  co-operate  in  the 
efforts  to  expose  dishonorable 
dealing."  We  know  of  some 
who  are  dishonorable,  and 
who  advertise  largely,  _  but 
more  about  them  here  after. 
They  cannot  and  never  will 
get  in  these  columns.  We 
have  so  far  not  solicited  an 
advertisement,  and  intend  to 
be  as  independent  of  the 
scamps  as  possible.  Their 
advertising  cannot  seal  our 
expressions,  for  after  awhile 
we  intend  to  rake  them  fore 
and  aft,  show  where  they  ad- 
vertised and  let  fanciers  judge 
for  themselves.  We  are  young 
yet,  but  we  are  growing,  and 
the  time  is  coming  when  to 
get  an  advertisement  in  this 
paper  will  alone  be  recom- 
menadation. 

The  patrons  of  newspapers 
know  the  good  from  the  bad. 
We  heartily  endorse  the 
above.  We  will  join  in  the 
effort,  and,  as  it  is  a  very  fair 
proposition,  we  certainly  can- 
not find  any  fault  with  those 
journals,  for  we  entertain  a 
very  favorable  opinion  of 
them.  But  send  in  your  com- 
plaints if  you  have  any,  and 
do  not  forget  it.  If  you  do 
not  do  so  you  must  hold  your 
peace,  for  the  above  [proposi- 
tion opens  wide  the  door  to  all. 
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KEEPING  POULTRY 

IN 

LARGE  NUMBERS. 

The  problem  at  the  present  time  is  how  to  keep 
poultry  in  large  numbers  and  thereby  secure  a 
profit  proportionate  with  that  derived  from 
small  flocks.  The  small  flocks  receive  care  and 
attention  in  the  way  of  shelter  and  feed  that  is 
not  easily  bestowed  on  large  numbers,  for  not 
only  are  the  scraps  from  the  table  appropriated 
to  them,  but  every  member  of  the  family  more  or 
less  contributes  to  their  comfort  and  prosperity. 
A  small  flock  has  more  privileges,  more  room, 
and  less  competition  among  its  members;  con- 
sequently less  strife  and  contention. 

If  we  can  devote  a  farm  to  the  occupation  of 
poultry  alone,  it  is  apparent  that  in  order  to 
make  the  farm  profitable  the  number  of  fowls 
must  be  very  large  in  order  to  realize  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  remunerate  for  the  outlay  required  in 
the  service,  and  before  any  estimate  can  be  en- 
tered into  in  relation  to  what  should  be  done,  or 
what  may  be  expected,there  are  several  important 
matters  to  be  considered  in  the  beginning. 
Among  them 

THE  DIFFICULTY  IN  KEEPING  LARGE 
NUMBERS  TOGETHER. 

We  are  aware  that  the  larger  the  number  the 
greater  the  disorder.  Human  individuals,  living 
as  families,  often  become  very  prosperous,  but 
when  massed  together  under  one  shelter,  and  at 
the  same  table,  could  not  exist  without  strict 
discipline  and  organized  arrangements  This 
difficulty  is  not  confined  to  individuals  Ani- 
mals, even  when  herded  together,  either  pair,  or 
collect  in  smaller  bodies,  the  family  relation 
being  maintained  wherever  possible.  Fowls  are 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  fact,  the  difficulty 
is  increased,  for  polygamy  is  an  obstacle,  and 
strife  and  disorder  always  result  when  the  limits 
of  the  family  number  are  exceeded.  No  matter 
how  much  room  may  be  allowed,  how  good  the 
quarters,  nor  how  much  feed  is  provided,  the 
strong  will  overpower  the  weak,  and  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  disease  steps  in  and  sweeps 
away  the  surplus  to  a  smaller  number.  Large 
numbers  cannot  be  counted,  the  eggs  cannot  all 
be  collected,  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  cannot 
be  prevented  from  committing  depredations,  and 
the  wants  of  each  individual  of  the  flock  cannot 
be  supplied,  for  it  is  lost  in  the  whole,  and  can- 
not be  selected  for  proper  attention  and  care. 
Confusion  reigns  in  the  flock  and  among  the  at- 
tendants. Order  and  system  being  indispensa- 
ble, the  fowls  fail  to  prove  profitable,  being  a 
feathered  mob  of  miserable,  struggling  creatures. 
Provide  the  food  as  we  will,  the  strong  and  act- 
ive secure  more  than  they  desire,  being  stimu- 
lated to  appropriate  above  their  share  through 
the  spirit  of  conquest  and  competition,  while 
the  less  favored  ones  will  barely  survive  in  the 
midst  of  a  liberal  allowance  for  all. 

DIVISION  INTO  FLOCKS. 

It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  if  poultry  are  to  be 
kept  in  large  numbers  they  must  be  divided  into 
small  flocks,  but  there  must  be  made  a  few  com- 
parisons before  determining  the  exact  course  to 
pursue.  It  is  plain  that  if  one  person  has  a  flock 
and  his  neighbor  a  flock  that  it  is  as  easy  t  o  keep 
two  flocks,  or  a  hundred  flocks,  on  a  farm,  on 
the  same  plan  as  though  they  belonged  to  differ- 
ent individuals,  but  bear  in  mind  that  each 
flock  has  an  owner.  Each  flock  has  its  own  ter- 
ritory over  which  to  roam;  each  receives  the 
scraps  from  the  table ;  each  is  carefully  attended 
to ;  each  is  confined  to  its  own  limits,  any  devia- 
tion therefrom  resulting  in  hard  fought  battles 
until  the  true  order  of  things  returns.  In  all 
cases  of  such  comparison  it  may  be  noticed  that 
each  flock  is  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
from  others,  not  even  a  neighborly  acquaintance 
existing.  As  each  flock  has  an  owner,  their  num- 
ber is  known,  and  if  one  is  missed  or  sick  some 
one  of  the  household  is  at  once  deputized  to  as- 
certain the  cause,  and  remedy  the  trouble.  The 
slightest  sign  of  disorder  is  at  once  apparent, 


and  every  fowl  is  provided  for  and  carefully 
watched  in  order  that  it  may  be  thrifty  and 
prove  profitable. 

HOW  SHOULD  WE  DIVIDE  THEM? 

If  we  attempt  to  keep  a  thousand  fowls  by 
dividing  them  into  flocks,  and  keep  them  as  they 
are  kept  in  small  families  on  the  farm,  it  is  plain 
that  they  must  occupy  too  large  a  space.  Every 
house  must  be  a  separate  one,  and  every  enclos- 
ure must  be  large,  and  even  then  we  would  not 
obtain  a  fresh  field  of  grass,  or  the  newly  turned 
earth  when  following  the  plow,  the  manure 
heaps  that  afford  such  vigorous  scratching,  the 
secluded  retirement  of  the  stable  loft,  nor  the 
foraging  expeditions  that  induce  them  to  wan- 
der off  in  search  of  many  little  delicacies  not  ob- 
tained nearer  the  house.  We  can,  however,  divide 
them  in  a  manner  that  may  render  them  profit- 
able to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  rule  to  be  ob- 
served and  which  should  always  be  kept  in  view 
as  imperative  is  this,  the  smaller  the  flock  and 
the  nearer  we  approach  the  conditions  cus- 
tomary with  small  flocks  the  better  Thetemp- 
tation  to  keep  twenty-five,  fifty  or  a  hundred  to- 
gether is  very  strong,  and  often  prevents  the  re- 
sults expected  from  division  If  the  fowls  are 
confined  the  flocks  should  be  smaller  than  is 
usually  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  the 
more  helpless  and  dependent.  We  should 
divide  them,  therefore,  into  flocks  not  exceeding 
ten  in  a  flock,  and  the  yards  should  be  as  large 
as  possible.  If  there  are  more  than  ten  hens  in 
a  flock,  two  cocks  will  be  necessary  in  the  yard, 
and  such  a  state  of  affairs  will  not  do,  as  they 
will  be  quarreling  and  creating  annoyance,  and 
fewer  eggs  be  the  result.  The  smaller  the  num- 
ber the  more  easily  can  their  wants  be  supplied. 

SIZE  OF  THE  YARDS. 

Of  course  no  figures  can  be  given  for  the  size 
of  the  yards.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
number  of  fowls  desired  and  the  construction  of 
the  houses.  If  we  devote  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
to  each  flock,  the  number  of  fowls  to  each  acre 
would  be  forty,  and  in  order  to  keep  400  hens, 
ten  acres  would  be  necessary  This  plan,  how- 
ever, would  cause  the  houses  to  be  scattered  and 
wide  apart,  but  it  would  work  satisfactorily,  for 
the  profit  that  would  be  derived  from  400  hens 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  a  very  handsome  divi- 
dend for  the  use  of  the  land  and  buildings  on 
ten  acres.  An  acre  is  about  209  feet  square,  and 
if  we  reduce  the  space  for  each  family  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre  (about  50x200  feet)  no  doubt 
the  fowls  would  be  contented,  while  the  number 
would  be  doubled,  or  800  hens  to  ten  acres.  No 
plan  need  be  given  for  the  buildings,  as  they 
must  be  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  yards.  The 
cheapest  plan  of  yards  is  to  have  them  square 
(100x100  feet),  and  the  houses  may  be  built 
thirty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide,  making  each 
building  into  two  apartments  fifteen  feet  long 
and  ten  feet  wide  by  dividing  with  a  lath  or  wire 
partition.  The  yards  may  be  further  divided 
into  sizes  50x100  feet,  allowing  the  fowls  to 
have  the  use  of  one  of  them  while  the  other  is 
seeded  down  to  growing  green  food,  and  by  thus 
alternately  changing  them  from  one  to  the  other, 
the  fowls  will  not  only  be  provided  with  green 
food,  but  the  constant  change  from  one  yard  to 
another  permits  of  the  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
yards  by  spading  them  up  for  new  crops.  Of 
course,  while  such  a  plan  only  allows  one-eighth 
of  an  acre  to  each  flock  at  a  time,  instead  of  one- 
half  an  acre,  yet  it  always  keeps  each  flock  fifty 
feet  away  from  the  next,  and  that  is  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  French. 

THE  HOUSES. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  size  recommended  for 
the  houses  was  10x30  feet,  but  as  each  house 
is  to  be  divided  with  a  partition,  it  will  accom- 
modate twenty  hens  (or  twenty-two  with  a  cock 
to  each  flock)  and  each  flock  will  consequently 
have  an  apartment  10x15,  or  150  square  feet. 
This  may  be  larger,  but  should  not  be  less,  for 
the  reason  that  in  winter  there  are  times  when 
it  is  best  to  keep  them  in  doors,  and  they  should 
have  not  only  plenty  of  room  but  plenty  of  light 


and  ventilation.  All  fowls  prefer  the  rigors  of 
the  outside  to  close,  crowded  quarters,  and  dark- 
ness they  abhor.  They  will  not  stay  inside  a 
cold,  cheerless  building,  and  in  summer  they 
desire  shade  and  protection  from  extreme  heat. 
We  must  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  con- 
ditions usual  with  the  ordinary  untrammeled 
barn  yard  flock,  which  always  seeks  the  sunshine 
in  winter  and  the  cool  places  in  summer.  The 
roosts  should  be  low  and  all  on  the  same  level, 
and  under  the  roosts  should  be  boards  two  feet 
wide  to  catch  the  droppings.  The  nests  should 
be  boxes,  so  as  to  be  easily  removable  for  clean- 
ing, and  in  order  to  keep  the  houses  warm  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  lice,  tarred  paper  should 
be  used  for  lining  the  inside  of  the  houses.  The 
roofs  must  be  water-proof,  and  the  floors  should 
be  of  earth. 

GREEN  FOOD. 

One  of  the  perplexing  problems  is  how  to  sup- 
ply a  sufficiency  of  green  food  to  fowls  when  they 
are  restricted,  and  prevented  from  assisting 
themselves.  If  we  adopt  the  plan  of  changeable 
yards  we  can  only  give  them  green  food  as  they 
are  frequently  changed,  or  else  feed  it  by  cutting 
it  for  them.  If  the  fowls  are  suddenly  turned 
into  a  yard  of  growing  vegetation  they  will  not 
only  do  themselves  damage  by  overfeeding,  but 
they  will  also  destroy  quite  a  quantity.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  grow  the  food,  gather  it  while 
it  is  young  and  tender,  and  feed  it  in  moderate 
quantity,  first  cutting  it  into  short  pieces.  The 
yards,  after  the  green  food  is  nearly  gone,  may 
then  be  opened  to  the  fowls,  their  late  locations 
spaded  up,  and  seed  sown  upon  the  places  they 
have  occupied.  This  turns  under  the  manure, 
enriches  the  soil,  and  keeps  the  yards  clean  and 
fresh.  Among  the  articles  that  may  be  grown 
for  their  use  are  oats,  rye,  sorghum,  mustard, 
turnips,  kale,  radishes  and  grass.  These  crops 
must  be  gathered  when  young,  the  tops  only 
being  serviceable,  and  as  the  grower  does  not  have 
to  wait  for  them  to  mature,  he  can  keep  quite  a 
variety  on  hand.  If  preferred  grass  may  be  cut 
when  tender  with  a  lawn  mower,  cured,  and  put 
away  for  winter  use.  Always  sow  rye  in  the  fall 
for  early  spring  "use.  Cabbage  should  be  grown 
elsewhere  for  the  fowls,  as  also  popcorn,  sun- 
flower and  sorghum  seed,  as  such  crops  should 
mature. 

FEEDING. 

When  confined  the  fowls  have  no  opportunity  . 
of  gratifying  their  desires  in  the  choice  of  food. 
There  are  three  points  to  be  observed,  which  are 
that  nitrogenous  food  (meat,  etc.)  is  necessary, 
too  much  green  food  must  not  be  given,  and  the 
fowls  must  not  be  made  too  fat.  The  other  es- 
sentials are  plenty  of  pure  water,  exercise,  and 
variety  in  the  food.  As  the  fowls  are  hungry, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  morning,  they  should,  be  fed  on 
a  mixture  of  one  part  fine  bran  (ship  stuff),  one 
part  corn  meal,  and  two  parts  ground  oats,  the 
whole  scalded  and  fed  warm.  Broken  charcoal, 
pounded  egg  shells,  gravel  and  coarse  ground 
bone  should  be  allowed  at  all  times.  If  milk  is 
plentiful  give  them  all  they  want.  At  noon  give 
only  a  mess  of  green  food.  At  night  give  whole 
grain — corn,  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat  or  sorghum 
seed.  Three  times  a  week  feed  meat  of  some 
kind,  and  occasionally  throw  some  broken  lin- 
seed oil  cake  to  them.  In  winter  finely  chopped 
hay  will  be  relished,  which  may  be  steeped  and 
fed  with  the  soft  food. 

THE  FENCES. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  build  expensive  fences. 
We  give  an  illustration  in  this  number  of  a  cheap 
and  serviceable  fence  but  if  the  fence  is  to  be 
permanent  we  advise  that  it  be  built  of  good 
material.  It  is  not  economy  to  build  tempo- 
rary structures  of  any  kind  unless  desired  for 
frequent  removal. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

If  eggs  are  not  desired  for  hatching,  no  cocks 
need  be  kept,  for  the  hens  will  lay  better  with- 
out their  company,  and  a  larger  number  of  hens 
may  therefore  be  kept  together.  Eggs  should 
be  collected  very  often  in  winter,  to  avoid 
chilling,  and  should  be  carefully  marked  for 
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recognition,  if  for  hatching  purposes,  and  kept 
in  a  place  of  moderate,  even  temperature. 

BREEDS. 

The  Leghorns  are  the  best  for  laying,  being 
non-sitters,  but  the  climate  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  selecting  varieties.  In  cold 
sections,  those  fowls  that  have  small  combs  and 
heavily  feathered  bodies  are  best.  The  Brahmas 
are  excellent,  and  so  are  the  Plymouth  Eocks 
and  Langshans.  For  a  cross  use  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerels  and  Partridge  Cochin  hens,  or  a  Hou- 
dan  cock  and  Langshan  hens.  The  Plymouth 
Rock  crossed  on  common  hens  is  also  an  im- 
provement. Use  none  but  thoroughbred  cocks 
at  any  time,  as  loss  usually  attends  the  use  of 
scrub  cocks.  The  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Bocks 
and  Langshans  produce  quick  growing  chicks, 
and  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins  the  large  carcasses. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  strictest  cleanliness  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, or  cholera  will  be  the  result.  New  additions 
should  always  be  quarantined,  and  sick  fowls 
removed  as  soon  as  symptoms  appear.  Give  the 
morning  food  early,  and  use  regularity.  Afford 
dust  baths  for  all,  and  remember  that  roup  is 
the  offspring  of  dampness.  In  the  arrangement 
mentioned  for  the  houses  it  may  be  stated  that 
a  long  building,  sub-divided,  may  be  used,  but 
this  necessitates  narrow,  small  yards.  The  prin- 
cipal object  should  be  to  avoid  overcrowding. 
An  attendant  should  always  be  present  among 
the  fowls,  and  each  fowl  should  be  observed  as 
they  emerge  from  the  houses  in  the  morning, 
the  number  counted,  and  a  strict  account  kept 
of  receipts  and  expenses  in  every  department. 

YOUNG  CHICKS. 

In  our  next  issue  will  appear  an  article  on  the 
management  of  young  chicks,  both  with  brood- 
ers and  with  hens. 


Poultry  Farming. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  contemplating  em- 
barking in  poultry  farming  in  a  smaller  or  larger 
way.  The  following  statement  by  W.  H.  Rudd, 
a  successful  Plymouth  County  poultry  raiser, 
condensed  from  an  article  in  the  Poultry  World, 
is  a  sketch  of  what  may  be  done  with  $500  capi- 
tal and  the  possession  of  a  few  acres  of  land  or 
even  of  some  worn  out  farm  near  a  city  market. 
Mr.  Rudd's  experience  is  based  on  keeping  choice 
fowls  and  raising  only  large,  fine,  superior  eggs 
for  the  best  city  trade.  Yet  his  ideas  are  valu- 
able to  those  who  are  investigating  the  poultry 
and  egg  business. 

Taking  the  price  of  com  at  eighty  cents  per 
bushel  as  a  basis  for  our  calculations,  says  Mr. 
Rudd,  $1.20  per  year  will  feed  an  ordinary  hen. 
She  will  give  at  least  eight  dozen  eggs  a  year  and 
raise  one  brood  of  chickens.  This  is  a  low  esti- 
mate for  well-bred  fowl.  Large  brown  eggs  will 
sell  in  cities  at  thirty  cents  per  dozen  the  year 
round ;  thus  the  eight  dozen  .will  command  $2.40. 
Your  hen  should  raise  you  eight  chickens,  but 
call  it  six.  If  they  weigh  21s  pounds  the  first  of 
June  they  will,  in  Boston,  command  forty  cents 
per  pound  alive,  which  is  at  least  half  profit,  say 
$3.  If  you  hatch  late  and  get  but  fifteen  to 
eighteen  cents  per  pound,  the  profit  on  your  six 
chickens  cannot  be  figured  at  less  than  eighty 
cents  for  the  lot  whether  you  sell  them  or  keep 
them. 

A  comfortable  poultry-house  can  be  built  for 
fifty  cents  per  hen,  but  if  you  intend  making  this 
your  permanent  business,  you  will  be  much  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  houses  which  cost  $1  per  hen, 
and  which  will  last  as  long  as  you  do  (if  you  die 
in  any  kind  of  season).  One  dollar  will  give  a 
very  pretty  building,  and  ten  per  cent  is  a  large 
estimate  for  a  year's  rent  of  it,  which  certainly 
will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  droppings  alone, 
if  properly  saved ;  and  when  the  hen  has  passed 
her  usefulness,  she  can  be  sold  for  all  it  cost  to 
raise  her  to  maturity.  Our  figures,  then,  show  a 
new  hen  for  an  old  one  every  year,  thus  keeping 
your  stock  good,  and  an  annual  profit  of  $2  per 
hen ;  and  we  are  unable  to  see  where  we  have  not 
kept  within  bounds  in  making  our  calculations. 


The  beginner  will  ask,  "Is  it  probable  that  the 
business  will  be  overdone?"  We  are  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  during  the  lifetime  of  any  one 
who  now  contemplates  adopting  the  poultry 
business,  the  first-class  trade  of  any  large  city 
in  the  United  States  can  never  even  be  fully 
supplied.  It  certainly  never  has  been  in  Boston. 
"We  are  called  large  shippers,  but  our  customers 
are  merely  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  we  can- 
not always  entirely  meet  their  wants.  One  of 
them  in  the  height  of  his  busy  season  uses  200 
dozen  eggs  per  day.  Three  others,  100  dozen 
each  per  day.  Here  are  3,  500  dozen  per  week 
used  by  only  four  parties,  to  say  nothing  of  sev- 
eral others,  besides  our  cafe  and  store  trade  and 
one  large  firm  who  handles  more  than  all  of  them 
put  together.  What  poultry  farm  could  supply 
them  alone?  Taking  our  former  figures  of  eight 
dozen  eggs  per  year  from  one  hen,  it  would  re- 
quire 22,750  fowls  to  supply  these  four  custom- 
ers. We  must  of  course  take  only  the  cream  of 
this  trade,  at  a  comparativeiy  high  price,  and  let 
the  balance  be  supplied  by  the  cheaper  "com- 
mercial egg." 

One  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  establish- 
ments in  Boston  has  offered  forty  cents  per 
dozen  the  year  round  for  150  dozen  fresh  eggs 
per  day —only  1,050  dozen  per  week— but  every 
one  of  them  must  be  known  to  be  absolutely 
fresh,  beyond  all  question.  To  suppose  they  are 
so,  or  to  replace  a  stale  one  with  forty  good  ones, 
will  not  do,  and  yet,  not  a  poulterer  has  been 
found  who  dares  tackle  the  contract  and  give 
bonds  for  its  faithful  performance.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  an  easy  matter  to  accomplish  it  at 
most  seasons  of  the  year,  but  in  the  fall,  when 
your  fowls  had  been  killed,  or  would  not  be  lay- 
ing if  alive,  and  before  your  pullets  had  com- 
menced to  lay  much,  it  would  require  a  larger 
flock  than  any  one  man  ever  kept  since  Noah's 
lone  pair  first  stepped  out  of  the  ark.  We  have 
had  application  to  supply  a  large  hotel  in  New 
York  city  with  table  eggs  permanently,  but  were 
obliged  to  decline  it ;  and  we  are  willing  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  intelligent  reader, 
whether,  from  all  the  signs  of  the  times,  there  is 
any  danger  of  an  overproduction. 

What  are  the  best  breeds?  First,  our  answer 
would  be,  keep  only  one  breed.  Unlimited  range 
is  not  essential  to  the  greatest  production  of  eggs, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  breeding  fowls 
if  you  are  to  attain  the  highest  success  with  nu- 
merous and  vigorous  chickens.  He  who  keeps 
several  varieties  must  have  them  bred  on  differ- 
ent farms  at  considerable  distances  apart.  There 
are  several  good  breeds,  but  after  twelve  years' 
experience  we  have  selected  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
as  best  for  us.  Each  person  must  select  the  breed 
that  suits  him  best,  but  be  sure  to  get  a  good  lay- 
ing strain,  one  which  has  been  carefully  bred  for 
years  with  this  particular  quality  in  view. 

You  should  try  and  get  out  what  chickens  you 
can  during  March  and  April,  to  obtain  good 
prices  for  early  broilers,  and  secure  laying  pullets 
in  the  fall  when  eggs  are  scarce  and  high— al- 
though if  you  decide  on  some  quick  maturing 
breed,  they  will  do  very  well  if  hatched  as  late  as 
the  first  of  June.  We  will  therefore  say,  you  can 
no  doubt  buy  setting  hens  of  neighbors,  for  $1 
each,  and  after  they  have  weaned  their  chickens, 
can  sell  them  again  for  two-thirds  their  cost,  or 
more,  which  will  make  your  expense  of  hatching 
a  small  affair. 

You  can  hardly  make  an  important  mistake  in 
setting  your  hens.  A  barrel  sawed  in  the  middle 
will  give  two  tubs — one  will,  of  course,  be  bot- 
tomless, but  no  worse  on  that  account,  and  you 
cannot  easily  find  anything  better  or  cheaper  or 
more  readily  procured  to  make  nests  in,  as  they 
allow  ample  breathing  room  for  the  hens  after 
being  securely  covered  up,  as  hens  thus  set 
should  be,  and  taken  off  every  second  day  whether 
they  wish  or  not.  Another  very  good  way  is  to 
make  a  nest  in  a  barrel  placed  on  the  ground  in  a 
sheltered  locality,  or  in  a  shed  or  unused  corner 
of  the  barn,  and  securely  blocked  to  prevent  roll- 
ing, having  a  coop  in  front,  to  which,  later  in  the 
season,  the  hen  may  have  free  access  to  obtain 
food  and  drink  at  pleasure ;  but  in  cold  weather, 


especially  if  out  of  doors,  a  broad  cover  will 
be  required  in  front  of  the  barrel,  and  held  in 
place  by  the  coop,  as  a  protection  from  cold  and 
storms. 

Keep  the  hens  on  nest  eggs  until  satisfied  that 
they  mean  business,  before  giving  them  valuable 
eggs.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to  set  only  one  hen  at 
once,  as  she  will  probably  hatch  too  small  a  fam- 
ily to  waste  her  time  in  raising.  If  you  set 
seven  hens,  for  instance,  and  hatch  sixty  chick- 
ens it  is  not  very  bad  for  early  March.  You  can 
give  the  chickens  to  five  hens,  and  place  fresh 
eggs  under  the  other  two  hens,  renewing  their 
nests  a  little,  and  by  that  time  you  may  have 
found  three  or  four  more  setting  hens  to  set  with 
them,  and  so  on.  We  would  not  set  a  hen  more 
than  six  weeks,  as  she  will  lose  vitality;  nor 
should  we  give  chickens  to  a  hen  which  had  set 
much  over  three  weeks,  not  only  for  the  same 
reason,  but  because  she  will  be  likely  to  wean 
them  too  soon.  Feed  your  setting  hens  on  noth- 
ing but  corn  and  water  to  guard  against  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  and  consequent  destruction 
of  eggs. 

We  would  advise  that  you  aim  for  200  pullets 
next  fall,  and  this,  as  before  remarked,  implies 
aiming  also  for  500  chickens  this  spring,  for, 
after  deducting  losses  and  crowers,  and  doing 
some  necessary  culling  in  the  fall,  you  will  prob- 
ably not  have  many  if  any  over  200  pullets  left. 
If  a  good  proportion  of  your  chickens  are  hatched 
early,  the  sale  of  crowers  for  boilers,  etc.,  will 
very  largely  aid  in  paying  the  expense  of  your 
pullets,  and  we  have  often  in  this  way  raised 
pullets  to  maturity  for  considerably  less  than 
nothing — but  as  ready  money  is  required  to  do 
even  this,  we  should  suggest  appropriating  say 
$200  for  buying  your  eggs  and  raising  your 
chickens;  for  the  larger  they  grow,  the  heavier 
draughts  they  of  course  make  on  the  grain  bin 
and  consequently  on  the  wallet ;  but  if  you  find 
in  November  that  you  have  200  laying  pullets 
and  that  your  $200,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  has 
returned  to  you,  it  will  do  you  no  harm,  and  even 
if  they  have  cost  you  the  v/hole  of  it,  they  are 
well  worth  it  at  that  season  of  the  year,  with 
eggs  at  forty  cents  and  upward  per  dozen.  If 
you  have  many  over  200  we  would  cull  down 
to  about  that  number  and  not  cramp  yourself 
with  too  heavy  a  load. 

With  necessary  buildings  we  should  call  $200 
more;  for  although  you  may  build  for  $100,  or 
even  less,  we  should,  in  our  own  case,  prefer 
to  have  them  more  expensive,  and  think  the 
fowls  will  do  better  in  them,  while  the  extra 
convenience  in  caring  for  them  is  no  small  con- 
sideration. Your  remaining  $100  we  should  re- 
serve for  working  capital,  to  enable  you  to  oper- 
ate to  best  advantage,  such  as  buying  your  win- 
ter's grain  in  the  fall,  etc.,  or  a  superior  bird  oc- 
casionally, if  opportunity  presents. 


A  Cheap  Fence. 

This  fence  may  be  made  of  laths,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.but,  if  preferred.amuch  stronger 
fence  may  be  made 
by  making  the  lower 
section  of  half  laths, 
bringing  the  middle 
railing  closer  to  the 
lower  one.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the 
fence  here  shown  has 
the  lower  and  mid- 
dle rails  only  two 
feet  apart,  one  foot 
of  the  lath  project- 
ing into  the  ground, 
and  one  foot  above 
the  middle  rail.  The 
fence  will,  therefore, 
be  seven  feet  high, 
but  strong  at  the  lower  part,  which  is  desirable, 
in  order  to  prevent  breakage  by  dogs  and  pigs. 
It  is  not  as  good  as  more  expensive  fences,  but 
for  a  cheap  and  economical  arrangement  it  is  not 
easily  surpassed, 
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Dr.  Cook's  Pigeon  House. 

[The  pigeon  house  of  Dr.  M. 
Cook,  which  we  illustrate  in 
this  number,  is  thus  described 
by  himself.  As  he  enters  into 
complete  details,  we  trust  the 
description  will  be  read  care- 
fully.] 

The  main  building  was,  when 
erected  in  1S71,  intended  for 
other  purposes,  and  only  a 
small,  low  space  above  the  first 
floor  was  reserved  for  birds, 


better  satisfied  were  my  pigeon  house  built  of 
brick,  and  the  wire  netting  of  the  aviary  one  inch 
mesh  instead  of  two,  as  then  the  sparrows  could 
not  enter. 

The  main  two-story  building  is  36  feet  long, 
10  feet  deep,  15^  feet  high  in  front  and  15  feet 
in  the  rear.  It  is  of  wood,  clapboarded  outside, 
lined  inside  all  around  with  narrow  match 
boards,  and  has  a  tin  roof.  The  aviary  in  front 
of  the  building  as  seen  in  the  illustration  is  8 
feet  deep.   The  ground  or  first  floor,  Fig.  1,  is 

divided  into  four  rooms.    The  dots,  , 

represent  wire  netting  in  front  of  breeding  cages, 
division  of  rooms  inside  and  the  outside  wire 
wall.  On  each  end  are  grain  bins,  B,  each  of  a 
capacity  of  twenty  bushels.  The  floor  of  the 
first  story  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  broken 
glass  and  cement  about  one  foot  in  thickness,  to 
keep  the  rats  out.   The  stairway  is  two  feet 
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which  for  nearly  two  years  had  been  al- 
lowed full  liberty.  But  also  cats,  rats  and  boys, 
little  and  big,  took  too  much  liberty  with  the 
birds,  taking  the  lion's  share  of  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  keeping  and 
breeding  pigeons  became  discouraging,  and  I 
was  obliged  either  to  give  up  my  fancy, 
as  many  others 


cording  to  Fig.  3,  pagelG  of  "Fulton's  Illustrated 
Book  of  Pigeons."  For  reasons  given  later,  I 
very  soon  removed  the  nest  boxes  and  mating 
coops,  perches,  etc.,  substituting  others,  and 
twelve  years  of  untiring  hard  work  and  experi- 
ments, improving  year  by  year  by  experience, 
brought  me  to  where  I  now  am,  and  I  should  be 


wide  and  leads  to  the  second  story. 

Fig.  2,  which  has,  as  illustration  of  house 
shows,  three  windows  in  front  of  each  room, 
also  one  window  in  the  rear,  see  Fig.  4,  and  on 
each  side  room  an  additional  window,  and  stair- 
way leading  to  the  third  floor. 

The  third  floor,  which  is  22  feet  long,  8  feet 


have  done  be- 
fore me  for  the 
same  cause,  or 
invent  means 
to  prevent  be- 
ing robbed. 

At  this  time 
I  came  into 
possession  o  f 
Fulton's  work, 
invaluabl  e  t  o 
anybody  who 
desires  to  breed 
fancy  pigeons. 
I  began  now  in 
go  o  d  earnest, 
remodeling, 
and  at  one  time 
nearly  all  the 
rooms  of  my 
pigeon  house 
were  built  ac- 
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jy— Bleeding  Cages,  with  two  nest  pans,  as  seen  In  Fig.  4. 
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deep,  divided  iuto  three  rooms,  and  C  feet  high, 
up  to  the  cupola,  is  where  the  perches  for  the 
pigeons  are.  No  aviary  is  connected  with  this, 
as  Antwerps,  Tumblers  and  Scanderoons  are 
kept  here  to  be  let  out  certain  hours  in  each  day. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  there  are  eleven  differ- 
ent rooms  contained  in  the  pigeon  house ;  four 
each  in  first  and  second  floors,  and  three  in  the 
third.  Fig.  4  gives  a  good  representation  of  one 
room.   The  eight  rooms  in  first  and  second 


Water-Proof  Muslin. 

There  are  many  little  contrivances  that  may  be 
adopted  for  saving  expense,  if  we  will  accept 
the  suggestions  thrown  out  from  those  of  exper- 
ience, and  among  the  many  wants  is  a  substitute 
for  glass.  If  we  can  render  muslin  water-proof 
it  will  not  only  admit  the  light  and  heat  from 
the  sun,  but  the  heat  is  not  radiated  away  as 
quickly  as  is  done  from  glass.   In  fact,  for  runs  in 
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floors  are  the  same,  and  sixty-four  pairs  have 
each  a  separate  coop  for  mating  and  breeding. 
Each  coop  has  a  door  which  is  closed  when  nec- 
essary to  mate  certain  pairs.  When  mated  they 
most  generally  keep  the  same  coop,  which  has 
two  nest  pans.  I  prefer  this  arrangement  before 
any  other;  it  is  cleaner,  takes  up  less  room,  and 
is  certainly  cheaper  than  the  breeding  coops  ad- 
vised in  Fulton's  work.  I  would  say  the  same 
about  perches.  They  should  not  be  one  above 
another,  and  about  sixteen  inches  apart.  Each 
door  works  with  springs,  closing  itself.  All 
windows  can  be  lowered  or  removed,  and,  during 
the  heated  term,  wire  netting  of  one-half  inch 
mesh  is  then  substituted  to  guard  against  rats, 
which  are  the  worst  enemies  pigeons  have,  and 
if  they  once  attack  the  loft  and  you  can't  master 
them,  you  had  better  dispose  of  your  birds. 
About  four  years  ago  I  lost  a  pigeon  every  night 
for  about  a  month;  but  how  I  caught  the  rats  at 
it  will  be  a  story  by  itself  for  some  other  time. 
At  present  the  rats  have  no  chance  whatever. 
The  drinking  fountains  I  use  are  made  from 
galvanized  iron,  and  are  well  adapted  for  both 
summer  and  winter.  Twice  a  year  my  whole 
pigeon  house  is  whitewashed ;  cracks  and  knot- 
holes in  boards  are  closed  with  lime.  During 
the  whole  breeding  season,  once  a  week  I  have 
all  the  floors  and  perches  sprinkled  lightly  with 
kerosene  oil,  which  I  find  is  the  best  preventive 
against  vermin ;  even  mice  are  not  fond  of  it, 
and  where  I  in  former  years  had  plenty  of  mice 
in  my  lofts  none  are  now  seen. 

On  the  third  floor  are  double  breeding  coops 
for  thirty-six  pairs  of  birds,  making  the  capacity 
of  the  whole  house  for  one  hundred  pairs  of 
pigeons;  this  gives  each  pair  sixty-four  cubic 
feet  of  space  inside  of  the  house.  Closer  confine- 
ment than  this  during  breeding  season  is  not 
advisable.  When  breeding  season  is  over  (which 
is  really  never  over  with  pigeons,  but  should  be 
about  the  middle  of  September),  I  separate  the 
cocks  from  the  hens,  and  take  away  the  nests 
made  of  paper,  which  are  very  durable,  light, 
cheap  and  clean.  In  summer  I  have  a  layer  of 
sand  on  the  floors ;  in  winter,  sawdust  is  sub- 
stituted. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add,  should  this  article 
stir  up  some  old  pigeon  fanciers,  or  make  a  few 
new  ones,  I  consider  myself  well  paid ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  average 
American  will  take  up  hobbies  of  that  kind  and 
live  happier  and  better  for  it.  M.  Cook. 


AirsBODT  can  get  a  copy  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  by  dropping  us  a  postal  card. 


which  little  chicks  are  to  be  kept,  the  muslin  is 
much  better  than  glass.  In  order  to  give  our 
readers  some  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  water- 
proof muslin,  we  will  mention  several  methods 
that  have  been  adopted.  Although  we  have  not 
tried  the  process  ourselves,  we  are  informed 
by  the  Milling  World  that  sackcloth  or  canvas 
can  be  made  as  impervious  to  moisture  as  leather, 
by  steeping  it  in  a  decoction  of  one  pound  of  oak 
bark  with  fourteen  pounds  of  boiling  water 
This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  eight  yards  of 
stuff.  The  cloth  has  to  soak  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  it  is  taken  out,  passed  through  run- 
ning water  and  hung  up  to  dry.   The  flax  and 


coating  to  the  top  side  of  the  muslin.  The  oil 
makes  the  cloth  water-proof,  and  the  egg  ren- 
ders it  translucent.  When  very  cold,  or  at  night, 
spread  an  extra  cover  over  the  hot-bed. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  bullock's  blood  (fresh)  makes  an  excellent 
water-proof  paint.  Lime  and  the  white  of  eggs 
also  makes  a  splendid  paint  for  muslin.  Glue, 
dissolved  in  hot  water  to  a  thin  liquid,  to  which 
is  added  a  small  proportion  of  bichromate  of 

potash,  will  re- 
sist water.  If 
muslin  be  al- 
lowed to  stand 
for  a  day  in  a 
strong  solution 
of  soap,  and 
then  dried  in 
the  shade  with- 
out wringing, 
it  may  then  re- 
main a  day  in 
strong  alum 
water,  hung  up 
the  second 
time  to  dry  in 
the  shade,  and 
when  dry  will 
be  water-proof. 
Litharge  and 
boiled  linseed 
oil  makes  a 

good  water-proof  covering,  and  if  a  little  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  linseed  oil  and  kerosene  be  well 
mixed,  we  secure  good  results.  If  the  muslin 
be  steeped  in  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  dried, 
and  then  steeped  in  alum  water,  it  will  be  ren- 
dered water-proof. 

Perhaps  the  soap  and  alum  water  method  will 
be  more  satisfactory  upon  trial  than  any  other 
plan,  being  cheap,  easy,  and  the  muslin  also  be- 
comes flexible,  but  no  doubt  if  the  muslin  can 
be  made  stiff,  and  retain  the  properties  desired, 
it  will  answer  the  purposes  much  better. 
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The  hen  has  in  her  ovaries,  in  round  numbers, 
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De.  Cook's  Pigeon  House,  Intebioe  yie'W 
hemp  fibres,  in  absorbing  the  tannin,  are  at  the 
same  time  better  fitted  to  resist  wear. 

Here  is  another  method,  given  by  the  Sural 
New  Yorker,  for  a  protection  to  hot  beds,  but 
which  answers  for  chicken  runs  also.  Buy  the 
thinnest  unbleached  muslin — it  costs  from  five  to 
six  cents  a  yard — and  tack  it  tightly  over  a  frame 
to  fit  closely  the  top  of  the  hot  bed.  Into  a  pint 
of  linseed  oil,  unboiled,  beat  one  egg  thoroughly, 
and  with  a  paint  brusk,  free  from  paint,  give  a 


more  than  600  egg  germs,  which  develop  gradu- 
ally and  are  successfully  laid.  Of  these  600  the 
hen  will  lay  20  in  the  first  year,  135  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  114  in  the  third.  In  each  one  of  the 
following  four  years  the  number  of  eggs  dimin- 
ished by  20,  and  in  her  ninth  year  she  will  lay 
at  most  10  eggs.  In  order  to  obtain  from  them 
sufficient  product  to  cover  the  expense  of  ali 
mentation,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  livj 
over  four  years. 
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How  to  Feed  Best. 

It  may  seem  a  very  simple  matter  to  feed  fowls, 
but  no  part  of  the  management  of  the  flocks  is 
so  difficult.  True,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  give 
them  their  feed,  but  it  depends  upon  how  this  is 
done,  for  thereon  depends  the  matter  of  procur- 
ing eggs.  Every  one  who  keeps  poultry  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  different  breeds, 
for  unless  this  is  done  no  correct  method  of 
feeding  can  be  adopted.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
state  that  fowls  should  have  a  variety  of  food, 
should  be  fed  regularly,  be  within  easy  access  of 
pure,  fresh  water,  and  be  provided  with  lime, 
charcoal,  green  food,  meat,  and  good  quarters, 
for  that  is  an  undisputed  fact,  but  the  breeder 
must  remember  that  he  has  two  obstacles  to 
contend  with,  which  are  overfeeding  and  under- 
feeding. 

Let  us  consider  overfeeding.  The  large  breeds, 
such  as  the  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Langshans,  grow  for  quite  a  long  period  be- 
fore reaching  maturity.  While  in  the  growing 
condition  they  do  not  take  on  fat  very  readily, 
but  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  stage  which  is 
the  turning  point  between  the  chick  and  the 
adult,  it  is  a  critical  period  with  the  breeder. 
They  will  then  begin  to  fatten,  and  if  they  be- 
come too  fat  cannot  nor  will  not  lay.  If  they 
begin  to  lay  before  they  get  very  fat,  the  service 
of  egg  production  calls  for  nutrition,  and  the 
food  is  diverted  in  that  direction,  consequently 
the  young  hen  will  not  fatten  so  easily  after  she 
begins  to  lay  as  though  she  had  not  commenced, 
but  should  she  become  over  fat  without  laying 
it  is  a  puzzling  matter  to  the  breeder  how  to  re- 
duce her  in  flesh  again  without  injury.  An  over- 
fat  fowl  is  a  nuisance,  for  should  it  lay  at  all  the 
eggs  rarely  hatch,  and  if  a  few  chicks  come  from 
them  they  will  be  weak  and  hard  to  raise.  The 
hen  herself  becomes  diseased,  soon  breaks  down, 
and  is  an  eyesore  to  the  whole  flock.  The  cocks 
are  not  exempt.  When  too  fat  they  are  unser- 
viceable, impotent  and  sterile,  and  might  as 
well  be  cooped  up  for  all  they  are  worth.  In  fact 
they  really  do  damage  by  injuring  the  hens,  and 
in  no  manner  are  they  profitable  except  for 
market. 

Underfeeding  is  another  evil,  not  that  we  mean 
to  infer  that  the  fowls  are  usually  not  supplied 
with  a  sufficiency  of  food,  such  as  it  is,  but  fowls 
may  be  underfed  while  reveling  apparently  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  Exclusively  corn  is  a  terrible 
infliction  to  a  flock,  and  actual  physical  suffering 
is  the  consequence  when  certain  elements  are 
lacking  in  the  necessary  requirements  of  the 
Bystem  when  it  is  forced  to  produce  a  particular 
article  from  materials  not  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses intended.  No  kind  of  machinery  is  capa- 
ble of  weaving  silk  goods  from  hemp,  nor  can 
3team  engines  be  built  of  cotton.  A  hen  cannot 
produce  eggs  if  lime  is  lacking,  nor  can  she 
3upply  the  growth  of  her  own  body  when  her 
product  takes  possession  of  that  which  should 
support  herself.  Nature  gives  her  what  we  call 
an  appetite,  which  is  only  an  indication  of  that 
which  she  requires,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  habits  of  most  fowls,  and  notice  that  when 
we  change  the  food  they  accept  the  new  variety 
readily.  Feeding  is  the  art  of  supplying  the 
proper  food,  not  so  much  in  quantity  as  in 
quality.  If  we  watch  the  fowls  they  will  easily 
tell  us  what  they  desire.  If  you  are  feeding  corn 
throw  .down  a  few  handfuls  of  oats.  If  they 
greedily  take  the  oats  and  leave  the  corn  it  in- 
dicates that  they  require  something  else.  Try 
grass,  meat,  ground  bone,  pounded  oyster  shells, 
cooked  vegetables,  all  of  which  they  will  accept 
or  reject  according  to  their  requirements.  Feed 
regularly,  and  never  feed  more  than  they  will  eat 
up  clean.  They  will  walk  away  from  the  food  as 
soon  as  they  have  enough.  Never  leave  it  on  the 
ground.  Feed  early  and  late,  and  let  them  get 
hungry,  that  is,  have  regular  intervals  between 
meals.  The  practice  of  keeping  feed  by  them  all 
the  time  promotes  an  excess  of  fat.  Allow  as 
much  exercise  as  possible.  Throw  hay  on  the 
floor  or  in  the  yard,  place  in  it  a  few  handfuls  of 
some  kind  of  grain  that  they  do  not  receive  often, 


and  let  them  hunt  and  scratch  for  it.  Feed  grow- 
ing chicks  liberally,  avoiding  too  much  corn. 
Oats  ground,  and  fed  warm  in  the  morning,  is 
one  of  the  best  feeds  that  can  be  given.  Always 
give  whole  grains  at  night.  In  summer  give  no 
corn  except  once  or  twice  a  week.  Vegetables 
and  grass  is  much  better  for  them.  Laying  hens 
must  have  meat  or  milk.  Eggs  cannot  be  pro- 
duced without  nitrogenous  material  in  some 
shape.  Bones  are  almost  absolutely  essential. 
Above  all,  however,  give  pure,  clean,  fresh  drink- 
ing water. 

Silos  for  Poultry. 

Why  cannot  green  food  be  stored  away  for  use 
in  winter?  Dairymenuse  the  silo,  and  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  store  small  quantities  if  the  proper 
preparation  be  made.  The  Poultry  Monthly, 
while  believing  it  would  not  pay  to  build  silos 
for  poultry,  gives  some  good  hints  as  to  curing 
the  grass,  however,  and  we  think  its  suggestion 
a  good  one: 

It  would  pay  to  build  silos  for  poultry  houses, 
unless  one  had  a  large  number  of  hens,  and  then 
they  should  be  in  the  shape  of  air-tight  tierces, 
which  could  be  pressed  solid  and  covered  like  a 
can.  Then  a  tierce  opened  at  a  time  could  be 
used  before  sowing,  young  clover  being  used  as 
the  food  covered.  If  one  will  sow  clover  and 
herd's  grass  and  cut  it  four  times  a  year  and  dry 
it  in  the  shade,  so  that  the  leaves  will  not  fall 
off  the  stems,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  of 
green  food  for  hens  in  winter,  as  there  is  no  food 
in  grain  and  roots  that  will  give  a  yellow  yolk 
like  clover  and  meat,  and  by  its  use  a  yellow 
sponge  cake  and  custard  can  be  had  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer. 

It  certainly  would  not  pay  to  build  silos  for 
fowls  unless  the  number  was  large,  but  there 
are  several  ways  that  may  be  put  in  operation, 
without  resorting  to  the  silo.  If  our  Teadeis  will 
procure  a  tight  barrel,  throw  their  green  stuff  in 
it  loosely,  burn  some  sulphur  at  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  and  close  the  top  on  tight,  confining 
the  sulphur  fumes  in  the  barrel  for  half  an  hour, 
the  loose  material  may  be  taken  out  and  packed 
closely  and  tightly  in  a  box,  and  put  away  in 
the  cellar  till  required.  It  will  beep  for  two  or 
three  years,  never  sour,  and  will  not  be  injured 
by  the  sulphur.  Bear  in  mind  that  when  it  re- 
ceives the  sulphur  fumes  it  must  lay  loosely  in 
the  barrel,  so  as  to  permit  the  fumes  to  penetrate 
every  portion  of  the  barrel.  Then  take  it  out  of 
the  barrel  and  trample  it  into  a  box,  or  another 
barrel,  and  a  large  quantity  can  thus  be  crowded 
into  "a  small  space.  Unlike  ensilage,  it  is  pre- 
served by  the  sulphur,  and  except  to  avoid  evap- 
oration of  moisture,  need  not  be  kept  entirely 
air-tight. 

This  information  is  alone  worth  a  dozen  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Poultey  Keeper. 


A  Movable  Hen  Coop. 

A  correspondent  who  has  had  a  varied  experi- 
ence with  poultry  writes  as  follows  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette  of  a  portable  coop  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  use.  He  thinks  it  "the  best  plan 
he  ever  hit  upon:" 

The  scantlings  are  clear,  yellow  poplar,  dry, 
one  and  a  half  by  two  inches.  The  coops  are 
twelve  feet  long,  five  feet  six  inches  wide  at  bot- 
tom, and  three  feet  three  inches  at  top ;  corner 
post,  four  feet  long.  The  rails  are  let  in  on  the 
corner  post  one  half  an  inch  to  steady  them,  and 
three  eight-penny  fencing  nails  in  each  post. 
The  door  is  In  the  center  of  the  front  end,  ex- 
tending to  cross  piece  »verhead.  On  this  piece 
in  the  center  nail  a  stout  inch  board,  fifteen 
inches  above  the  top,  er  high  enough  to  make 
the  roof  one-fourth  pitch,  so  as  to  cut  a  plaster 
lath  in  the  middle  and  make  a  covering.  In  the 
center  of  the  back  end  allow  your  piece  to  ex- 
tend from  bottom  to  top,  matching  the  one  in 
front  of  your  scantlings,  lengthwise,  leaving  a 
sharp  corner  rip.  Then  the  two  sides  have  the 
necessary'  slope.  Slope  the  top  side  rails  to 
match.  Now  cover  three  and  one-half  feet  of  the 
back  with  light  shingles,  the  remainder  with 
plasterers'  lath,  suitable  distances  apart. 

"Make  a  door  or  gate  of  lath;  hang  it:  have  a 
good,  strong  latch.   Put  a  good,  strong  pin  in  the 


back,  and  two  pointing  together  in  the  front 
corner  posts.  They  must  be  movable,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  door.  Hang 
a  nest  on  each  side  of  the  door.  In  the  center  of 
the  covered  part,  crosswise,  hang  a  good,  stout 
roosting  pole  on  tarred  twine.  One  cock  and  six 
hens  live  and  fare  sumptuously  here.  It  matters 
not  what  breed.  Two  men  can  carry  them  any- 
where. During  the  breeding  season,  they  are 
moved  each  evening.  You  can  keep  them  close 
together  or  you  can  take  them  to  a  distant  field 
where  some  of  you  pass  each  day,  and  set  them 
to  housekeeping,  allowing  them  free  range.  Af- 
ter they  have  been  in  the  coop  one  day  and  night, 
you  can  let  them  out  and  in ;  only  be  careful  that 
the  door  is  shut  and  that  they  be  not  disturbed 
at  night.  They  will  not  desert  their  new  homes 
In  this  way  those  that  are  cooped  pick  up  over 
half  their  living.  This  gives  them  employment, 
which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  egg  production." 

Feeding  Small  and  Large  Breeds. 

Leghorns  seldom  become  too  fat,  being  active 
and  vigorous.  Accustomed  habitually  to  exer- 
cise, they  work  industriously  and  keep  them- 
selves in  "condition,"  but  the  large  breeds,  being 
more  indolent,  keep  themselves  rather  quiet,  and 
soon  become  too  fat.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
keep  this  in  view  while  feeding,  for  it  is  easy  to 
feed  Brahmas  too  much,  and  though  the  Leg- 
horns are  not  so  large,  they,  nevertheless,  are 
compelled  to  eat  large  quantities  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  number  of  eggs  for  which  they  are  so 
famous.  This  does  not  imply  that  Brahmas 
and  other  large  breeds  must  become  too  fat. 
They  are  easily  kept  within  bounds  by  judicious 
feeding.  Grains  in  excess  should  not  be  given, 
while  bulk  may  be  allowed  in  the  shape  of  veg- 
etables and  green  food.  If  grass  is  not  conven- 
ient procure  a  bale  of  good  clover  hay,  chop  it 
fine,  steep  in  warm  water,  mix  with  the  soft 
food,  and  give  .them  all  they  wish.  It  it  neces- 
sary to  study  the  habits  of  each  breed,  in  order 
to  know  just  what  to  do.  There  are  hundreds 
of  complaints  that  fowls  do  not  lay,  even  when 
well  fed  and  comfortably  housed,  but  this  is  due 
to  not  allowing  them  the  proper  kind,  or  from 
feeding  too  much.  Tonics  are  unnecessary 
when  the  fowls  are  healthy.  The  best  tonic  is  a 
constant  change  of  diet,  which  promotes  regu- 
larity in  the  system,  and  prevents  droopiness. 
Variety  will  cure  many  of  the  ills  that  afflict 
fowls,  provided  the  food  be  sound  and  whole- 
some. 

A  Knowledge  of  Breeds. 

Everyone  who  undertakes  the  management  of 
poultry  should  be  familiar  with  the  breeds.  The 
points  should  be  studied,  the  characteristics 
well  understood,  and  the  little  peculiarities  of 
each  fowl  noticed.  The  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  is  often  the  difference  between  two 
breeds.  If  LeghornB  are  favored,  it  is  important 
that  the  poultry  keeper  knows  all  facts  pertaining 
to  the  breed.  He  must  make  his  fences  high, 
understand  that  in  winter  their  combs  are  liable 
to  damage,  and  that  they  are  not  endowed  with 
heavy  feathering.  Understanding  these  matters 
he  prepares  himself  to  use  Leghorns,  well  know- 
ing that  while  he  may  have  a  few  obstacles  in 
his  way,  that  these  persistent  little  layers  will 
fill  the  egg  basket  and  give  general  satisfaction. 
If  the  Brahmas  are  to  be  kept  the  fences  need 
not  be  very  high,  the  roosts  should  be  low,  and 
the  quarters  contain  plenty  of  room.  He  may 
expect  them  to  be  slow  in  growth,  but  as  they 
are  heavily  feathered,  and  have  low,  pea  combs, 
they  will  endure  the  winter  and  lay  during  cold 
weather  if  well  cared  for,  but  do  not  lay  so  per- 
sistently as  the  Leghorns,  as  the  Brahmas  usu- 
ally insist  on  hatching  a  brood  or  two. 

Every  person  who  keeps  fowls  and  gives  no 
thought  to  the  breeds,  works  in  the  dark.  He 
knows  not  what  his  chicks  will  be,  cannot  esti- 
mate as  to  what  may  be  expected  from  their  sale, 
and  cannot  produce  superioritv  in  the  flock. 
Every  breeder  should  know  his  business,  ana 
in  order  to  do  so  should  familiarize  himself  with 
the  characteristics  of  every  breed. 
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Suburban  Poultry  Raising. 

There  are  many  persons  who  live  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  cities  that  have  a  small  lot  suitable  for 
poultry.  To  keep  poultry  under  such  circum- 
stances is  as  much  a  pleasure  as  profit.  What 
breeds  are  most  suitable  is  an  oft  repeated  in- 
quiry. If  the  lot  is  well  fenced  and  the  fence 
high,  either  the  Brown  or  White  Leghorns  an- 
swer well.  So  do  the  Silver  Spangled,  Silver 
Penciled,  Golden  Spangled  and  Black  Hamburgs. 
Then  there  are  the  beautiful  Polish  and  the 
stately  Black  Spanish.  All  of  these  breeds  are 
non-sitters,  lay  pure  white  eggs,  and  lay  a  large 
number. 

For  eggs  and  chicks  combined  the  Langshans, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Brahmas  are 
excellent.  The 
Houdans  are  fine 
for  the  table,  large 
in  size,  lay  fair 
sized  eggs  and  do 
not  sit.  If  the 
fences  are  low  the 
Cochins  and  Bra- 
hmas serve  best. 

If  a  fowl  is  de- 
sired that  lays 
early,  grows,  large 
hardy  and  beauti- 
ful, by  all  means 
procure  the  Lang- 
shan,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  breeds 
we  have.  They  sit, 
but  are  somewhat 
between  the  sitters 
and  non-sitters. 
We  recommend, 
therefore,  for 
beauty,  the  Polish 
and  Hamburgs ;  for 
eggs  exclusively, 
the  Leghorns  and 
Hamburgs ;  for  the 
table,  the  Lang- 
shans, Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Hou- 
dans; for  general 
purposes,  the 
Langshans.  A  iot 
50x100  feet  will 
a  cc  ommo  dat  e 
twenty  fowls  nice- 
ly, if  good  care  is 
given  them,  but  it 
will  be  necessary 
to  keep  two  cocks 
with  that  number 
of  hens,  which  re- 
sults in  warfare. 
For  the  small 
breeds,  such  as 
Leghorns,  a  cock 
and  twelve  hens 
are  sufficient,  and 
of  the  large  breeds 
a  cock  and  ten 


from  competition  that  possessed  a  white  feather 
on  the  foot,  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  the 
proceeding  in  the  Poultry  Bulletin: 

The  breeders  of  poultry  are  supposed  to  have 
intelligence  enough  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
any  clause,  when  the  ordinary  English  language 
is  used,  unless  ambiguous  terms  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  deception.  In  the  disqualifying  clause 
of  the  Langshan  Standard,  this,  and  nothing  else 
appears;  "Plumage  other  than  black;  undercolor 
other  than  black  or  slate  color." 

Let  us  inquire  what  the  first  part  of  this  clause 
means— "Plumage  other  than  black." 

In  doing  so  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  first 
word,  plumage,  which  is  "the  feathers  that 
cover  a  bird,"  the  one  and  only  meaning  ap- 
plied to  it  in  the  English  language. 

Plumage  is  a  plural  term,  meaning  more  than 
one,  and  comprises  the  entire  covering  of  the 
fowl.  It  is  right  here  where  I  claim  Mr.  Felch  is 
in  error. 


the  Standard,  his  right  over  any  other  individual 
as  interpreter  ceases,  especially  when  there  is  no 
ambiguity  in  the  terms  used. 

We  think,  ourselves,  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
this  judging  business.  There  are  some  who 
think  it  proper  to  go  to  any  extremes  that  may 
be  permitted,  and  as  "judges"  are  not  responsi- 
ble, it  gives  a  single  individual  power  to  actually 
create  a  new  series  of  arbitrary  rules  through 
what  may  be  termed  "decisions."  We  well  know 
that  the  most  carefully  framed  laws  for  self-gov- 
ernment are  often  set  aside  through  the  plea  of 
"literal  enforcement,"  tyrannv  being  practiced 
through  the  very  agency  that  was  invented  to 
protect.  The  excuse  that  we  should  change  the 
Standard  will  not  answer,  for  we  have  changed 
it  too  often  already,  and  may  do  so  forever  with- 
out gaining  anything  by  it.  The  proper  way  of 
settling  such  disputes  is  to  have  them  decided 
by  a  select  committee,  and  not  by  a  solitary  in- 
dividual, which  would  give  greater  satisfaction. 


Exercise. 

In  confinement  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  the 
health  and  productiveness  of  fowls  as  agreeable 
exercise.   Food  and  cleanliness  will  do  much 
toward  keeping  them  in  thrift,  but  if  allowed  to 
doze  away  upon  the  roost  or  in  the  sunny  corner 
of  the  hennery  day  after  day  without  exercise  of 
some  kind,  they  will  soon  learn  vicious  habits 
and  become  useless  as  layers  or  breeders. 
Idleness  is  the  parent  of  mischief  as  well  as  of 
many  ills  which  afflict  birds  in  close  con- 
finement without  exercise.     Under  arti- 
ficial arrangements  exercise  can  only  be 
given  by  improvising  ways  and  means  at 
our  disposal.   Scratching  is  a  very  agree- 
able and  natural  way  to  give  exercise, 
and  to  encourage  the  fowls  during  the 
dreary  days  of  winter  and  early  spring, 
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hens  are  enough.  Do  not 
•attempt  to  keep  too  many,  as  a  few  will  give 
more  eggs  in  proportion  than  a  larger  number. 
A  small  house  eight  feet  square  will  allow  ample 
room  for  a  dozen  fowls.  Everything  about  them 
should  be  clean.  The  water  and  feed  should  be 
given  at  regular  hours,  and  ground  bone,  char- 
coal and  green  food  should  be  provided,  as  well 
as  a  little  meat  occasionally.  Do  not  get  the 
hens  fat  if  eggs  are  desired,  and  endeavor  to  give 
them  exercise.  The  young  chicks  of  Polish  are 
tender.  The  hardiest  young  chicks  are  those 
that  are  nearly  naked  when  young,  as  they  are 
not  debilitated  by  rapid  growth  of  feathers.  If 
kept  in  good  laying  condition,  a  flock  of  a  dozen 
fo-w'b  will  not  only  supply  the  family  with  eggs, 
bu1  return  a  profit  as  well. 

White  in  Langshans. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Stonebraker,  of  Texas,  in  reviewing 
the  action  of  Mr.  Felch,  who  threw  out  birds 


The  breeders  of  the  country  cannot  be  expect- 
ed or  required  to  be  governed  by  what  the  Stand- 
ard makers  intended  or  meant,  but  solely  by 
the  text  as  expressed.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no 
one  will  pretend  to  claim  that  the  clause  as 
stated  means  to  disqualify  a  bird  with  one  or 
more  white  feathers  in  the  plumage ;  and  thus 
far  exhibitors  have  been  deceived  in  sending  up 
specimens  with  those  defects.  Mr.  Felch's  claim 
of  justification  is  entirely  unfounded  wherein  he 
uses  these  words :  "It  was  my  lot  to  draft  the 
Standard  for  Langshans;  it  is  fair  then  to  sup- 
pose that  I  know  just  what  was  the  intent  of  the 
disqualification  clause." 

We  as  breeders,  nor  Mr.  Felch  as  drafter  of  the 
clause,  have  no  right  to  go  back  of  the  record, 
and  he  has  no  authority  for  giving  it  any  other 
meaning  than  that  conveyed  by  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  might,  with  the  same  propriety,  say 
he  means  white  when  he  says  black,  and  it  will 
not  do  for  Mr.  Felch  to  delegate  to  himself  the 
important  and  self  imposed  task  of  giving  an 
interpretation  to  a  clause  directly  opposed  to 
that  of  the  English  language.  If  there  had  been 
a  typographical  error,  or  a  mistake  by  the  com- 
piler, he  might  with  propriety  have  claimed  a 
different  wording,  but  after  it  leaves  his  hands 
as  draftsman,  and  is  embodied  in  the  records  of 


scatter  all  the  small  grains  among  the  loose 
leaves  or  chaff  upon  the  hen-house  floor  or 
adjoining  shed  for  them  to  scratch  and  hunt 
up  the  seeds  and  kernels.  Burying  the  grain 
in  loose  sand,  earth  or  coal  ashes  is  a  good 
method  and  will  afford  them  pleasant  enjoy- 
ment. 

In  spring,  when  the  fowls  are  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy small  yards,  a  few  minutes  each  day  de- 
voted to  spading  the  ground  and  turning  the 
fresh  earth  up  will  prove  advantageous.  Those 
of  the  flock  intended  for  breeding  should  have 
all  the  exercise  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 
A  lazy  cock  makes  a  poor  stock  getter,  and  a 
lazy  lot  of  hens  make  poor  layers.  The  Asiatic 
varieties  will  grow  too  fat  unless  they  have  ex- 
ercise. Nor  is  it  the  large  breeds  alone  that  de- 
pend on  motion  for  thrift — the  medium  sized 
down  to  the  diminutive  Bantam.  Exercise  will 
make  fowls  hardy,  healthy  and  productive.— 
Poultry  Journal, 
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The  Agricultural  Epitomist,  Watsontown, 
Pa.,  is  one  that  contains  a  vast  amount  of  read- 
ing matter,  and  as  our  friend,  D.  Z.  Evans,  is 
in  that  neighborhood,  we  rather  suspect  its 
excellence  is  due  to  him. 


found  out  some  secrets  in  operating,  how  we 
provide  moisture,  and  where  we  bought  eggs,  of 
what  breeds,  how  they  hatched,  and  a  great 
many  other  things.  June  number  is  for  sub- 
scribers, and  July  will  be  as  good.  Every  num- 
ber is  equal  to  a  book  on  poultry. 

WeJDo  It. 

Send  you  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  a  Diction- 
ary for  $1,  or  we  will  send  you  The  Poultry 
Eeepee  and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside, 
two  papers,  for  $1.25. 


Don't  Miss  It. 

Some  valuable  information  will  be  gained  by 
our  incubator  experiments,  such  as  methods 
of  providing  moisture,  for  arranging  the  degree 
of  heat  at  different  stages,  and  other  discoveries. 
All  about  it  in  next  number.  Send  in  subscrip- 
tions. Sample  copies  we  will  send  to  all,  of  Hay 
number,  but  June  is  for  subscribers. 


Make  Your  Self-Regulator. 

For  $1.50  we  will  send  complete  drawings, 
with  specifications,  including  illustrations,  of 
the  Favorite  self -regulating  incubator,  or  will 
send  them  to  any  one  who  forwards  us  a  club  of 
six.  'We  offer  only  two  premiums,  the  diction- 
ary and  specifications.  Our  paper  must  stand 
on  its  merits.  _ 

Piracy. 

We  are  not  bigoted,  and  are  not  afraid  to  trans- 
fer a  good  article  to  our  columns  when  we  see  it 
in  another  journal.  TVe  have  found  out  that 
when  poultry  journals  pride  themselves  on  "orig- 
inal" matter  only,  that  they  are  not  always  at- 
tractive. Too  much  original  matter  is  the  same 
old  story  over  and  over.  "We  give  original  mat- 
ter and  we  give  the  cream  of  other  papers,  but 
we  always  give  credit  where  we  can  and  will  ex- 
pose every  pirate  who  pilfers  from  us. 

Communications. 

You  make  them  too  long.  We  are  glad  to  get 
them,  but  have  quite  a  number  to  leave  out  be- 
cause they  were  not  condensed.  We  cannot 
afford  to  devote  a  column  or  two  to  the  question 
of  a  wry  tail  on  a  Plymouth  Booster,  or  a  little 
dirt  on  a  Leghorn's  foot,  but  we  will  spare  a  por- 
tion of  our  space  to  the  discussion  of  points. 
Send  in  your  communications  and  give  us  some- 
thing so  lid.  We  do  not  wish  to  sing  the  same 
old  song  every  month. 


Only  a  Few. 

We  are  "booming"  no  one.  Our  advertising 
columns  contain  but  few  breeders,  for  the  reason 
that  the  season  is  late.  We  have  not  attempted 
to  induce  them,  but  they  will  all  be  along  after 
awhile,  as  we  will  soon  have  the  circulation. 

Our  paper  is  read  by  a  class  of  persons  seldom 
reached  by  other  poultry  journals,  and  ovfr  field 
is  new.  We  are  not  controlled  by  any  one,  nor 
do  we  "boom"  a  "scrub"  breeder  because  he  ad- 
vertises largely.  If  a  person  gets  an  advertise- 
ment in  these  columns  who  is  unworthy,  it  will 
be  without  our  knowledge,  and  he  will  get  out 
as  quick  as  he  got  in  if  we  find  him  out.  Nor 
will  "big"  advertisements  and  money  help  him. 


What  Our  Next  Number  Will  Contain. 

We  have  told  you  something  about  how  to 
make  incubators  in  our  April  number,  with  full 
illustrations,  and  to  show  our  confidence  in  what 
we  preach,  we  have  a  dozen  of  them  in  our  office ; 
ten  in  full  operation,  filled  with  eggs  that  cost 
us  over  $200,  with  $300  worth  of  eggs  ordered, 
and  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 
Anybody  in  Chicago  can  see  them,  as  they  are 
operated  publicly,  and  with  free  admission. 

In  this  number  we  endeavor  to  give  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  keeping  poultry  in  large 
flocks,  with  other  useful  matters. 

In  next  number  we  will  tell  you  about  brooders, 
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We  abe  having  a  number  of  Favorites  made, 
and  they,  too,  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

Owxckg  your  judge  and  sounding  the  music 
for  your  own  glory  will  not  work  with  us. 

Well  any  other  poultry  paper  run  experimental 
incubators  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  That's 
the  way  we  do. 

We  do  not  endorse  anybody  because  he  is  a 
liberal  advertiser.  Keep  good  stock,  or  keep  out 
of  these  columns. 


The  latest  "boom"  is  The  Poultry  Eeepee. 
We  are  getting  200  subscribers  daily,  and  yet 
we  are  not  happy. 

Db.  Mathias  Cook,  Utica,  X.  Y.,  has  just  im- 
ported from  Hamburg  a  fine  lot  of  Turbits,  Xuns, 
Owls,  Tumblers,  Pouters  and  Fantails. 


Oh,  yes  ;  we  will  "give  it  away."  We  are  using 
incubators  made  like  those  we  illustrated  in  our 
April  number.   There ;  we  have  done  it. 


It  well  only  cost  us  $500  to  make  the  incuba- 
tor experiments,  but  we  do  not  care  for  that.  It 
pays  our  readers,  and  if  it  pays  them  it  pays  us. 


W.  0.  Dakxx,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  gone  to  the 
front  as  a  breeder,  and  enjoys  a  reputation  for 
honesty  and  fairness,  which  has  been  well 
earned. 

Ik  one  year  from  the  date  of  our  first  issue  we 
will  have  a  larger  circulat  ion  than  all  the  poultry 
journals  in  the  country  combined.  Mark  it 
down. 

Those  who  sold  us  eggs,  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  we  are  putting  them  to  a  test.  But 
good  reliable  breeders  wUl  say  that  it  is  just 
what  they  desire. 

"We  have  had  another  hatch  this  week,"  says 
Ezra  Packard,  "but  did  not  get  a  very  big  one.  I 
secured  only  76  per  cent."  We  wonder  what  he 
calls  a  good  hatch. 


If  you  want  a  good  floor  to  your  poultry  house 
use  boards,  sprinkle  sand  over  the  floor,  and 
sweep  it  with  a  broom.  Make  it  high  enough  to 
let  the  cat  go  under. 


The  National  Poultry  Association  was  organ- 
ized at  Indianapolis  last  month,  with  W.  T. 
Fenton,  of  Indianapolis,  as  President,  and  T.  F. 
MeGraw,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  Secretary. 


Wheee  are  the  incubator  manufacturers?  How 
many  of  them  will  run  twenty  incubators  pub- 
licly, buy  2,000  eggs  at  from  15  to  25  cents 
apiece,  in  order  to  experiment  ?  Where? 

The  breeders  around  Dayton,  Ohio,  have  or- 
ganized a  Poultry  Association,  with  James  E.  D. 
Ward  as  President  and  E.  W.  Parker,  Secretary, 
The  title  is  the  "Miami  Valley  Poultry  Associa- 
tion." 


The  field  is  already  full,  we  have  been  told. 
There  is  no  room  for  another  poultry  journal, 
we  have  been  informed.  But  somehow  or  other 
over  200  subscribers  daily  are  coming  in.  We 
are  willing  to  risk  it. 


If  our  friend  Peters,  of  Haddonfield,  X.  J.. 
will  state  how  he  originated  his  "Dufferonians," 
and  how  he  breeds  them,  it  will  no  doubt  inter- 
est many.  He  wiU  endeavor  to  get  them  in  the 
Standard  at  the  proper  time. 


We  have  not  solicited  an  advertiser,  nor  do 
we  take  anybody  for  less  than  25  cents  a  line. 
We  ask  no  quarter  nor  give  any.  We  can  walk 
alone,  be  independent,  and  run  our  paper  to  suit 
our  readers.   Is  that  plain  enough? 


The  June  number  will  tell  you  something 
about  managing  chicks,  both  from  incubators 
and  hens.  Also,  how  our  incubator  experiments 
resulted.  Look  out  for  it.  We  will  give  you  a 
year's  subscription  in  a  single  number. 


We  are  nearly  out  of  April  copies,  and  will  re- 
tain those  we  have  for  new  subscribers,  as  it 
contains  full  description  of  how  to  make  the 
incubators.  Samples  are  now  sent  of  May  num- 
ber. When  subscribing,  state  the  number  you 
wish  to  commence  with. 


Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  of  Highland  Park,  HI., 
made  a  visit  to  our  office  during  the  month,  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  The  Poultry  Keeper 
is  destined  to  be  a  complete  success.  We  have 
secured  his  permission  to  publish  in  our  suc- 
ceeding numbers  illustrations  of  some  of  his 
fine  breeding  stock. 


Transfers  of  stock  by  Dr.  M.  Cook,  TJtica, 
N.  Y. :  To  Frank  Bickle,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  one 
pair  Pigmy  Pouters,  the  price  paid,  $40;  also, 
one  pair  Black  Xuns  and  one  pair  of  Prague  Pig- 
mies. To  E.  F.  Parsons,  Elyria,  Ohio,  two  pairs 
each  of  Black  and  Bed  Saddle-back  Fans,  one 
pair  Silver  Saddle-backs,  and  one  pair  each  of 
Blue  and  Black  Fans.  To  TJ.  B.  Bryan,  Hudson, 
X.  Y.,  two  pairs  Black  Fans  and  two  pairs 
Homings. 

The  Lancaster  Farmertims  gives  its  opinion 
of  us:  "A  remarkably  handsome  quarto  monthly 
of  sixteen  pages,  edited  by  P.  H.  Jacobs.  This 
is  an  entire  new  candidate  for  public  patronage, 
and  as  every  one  who  touches  poultry  at  all  is 
interested  in  the  pay  question,  there  ought  to 
be  a  general  rush  for  the  subscription  books,  for 
we  have  never  seen  the  same  quantity  and  qual- 
ity offered  at  such  a  low  price.  The  material, 
the  literary  matter  and  the  mechanical  make-up 
are  of  the  very  best  quality." 


The  Lancaster  Poultry  Association  have  given 
five  annual  exhibitions  and  paid  all  their  premi- 
ums in  full.  The  capital  stock  is  $500,  divided 
into  100  shares  at  $5  each,  with  the  privilege  of 
increasing  to  $1,000.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
officers:  President.  Hon.  John  A.  Stober;  Vice 
Presidents.  M.  L.  Greider,  Charles  E.  Long;  Cor. 
Secretary,  J.  B.  Long;  Bee.  Secretary,  J.  B. 
Lichty;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Schum:  Board  of 
Directors,  John  Seldomridge,  J.  B.  Lichty.  J.  B. 
Long,  S.  G.  Engle,  T.  F.  Evans,  Hon.  J.  A.  Sto- 
ber, H.  A.  Schroyer,  H.  S.  Garber  and  John  E. 
Schum.  _ 

Remember. 

We  send  you  sample  copy  of  May  number  by 
dropping  us  a  postal  card.  You  should  subscribe 
for  the  paper,  and  secure  the  June  number, 
which  will  tell  you  how  the  incubators  worked, 
how  many  eggs  hatched,  how  we  manage  the 
chicks,  how  to  make  a  good  brooder,  how  we 
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young  chicks,  and  how  they  are  managed  in  the 
brooders  and  under  the  hens.  Each  number  will 
be  a  book  in  itself,  and  worth  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion. Each  succeeding  number  will  contain  a 
leading  subject.  This  is  a  live  paper,  and  we  in- 
tend to  make  you  subscribe  for  it  on  its  own 
merits,  and  we  ask  if  we  are  not  giving  you  a 
cheap  paper  at  50  cents  a  year? 


Our  Experiments. 

We  are  conducting  experiments  not  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  profit  but  in  order  to  make 
observations  regarding  the  process  of  artificial 
hatching.  We  have  procured  turkey  and  duck 
eggs  to  place  in  the  incubators,  and  they  also 
will  be  watched  from  the  shell  until  they  pro- 
gress to  a  more  advanced  age.  We  do  not  expect 
any  large  percentage  of  chicks,  for  the  eggs  have 
come  from  all  sections.  The  reason  we  are  not 
using  common  eggs  is  because  we  are  experi- 
menting with  the  breeds  also.  Whether  we  suc- 
ceed or  fail,  the  trials  are  valuable.  We  intend 
to  make  our  paper  interesting,  and  we  wish  to 
do  so  by  actual  experiments. 


A  Caution  to  Breeders. 

Be  careful  when  you  advertise  whose  strain 
you  refer  to.  We  are  plain  in  our  language  and 
state  that  there  are  prominent  breeders  who  ad- 
vertise largely,  but  their  stock  is  on  paper  only. 
Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  claims  of  "premiums," 
for  it  is  not  the  breeding  stock  that  gets  the 
premiums  always.  Very  often  a  premium  bird 
is  useless  for  breeding,  and  again  the  finest  spec- 
imens are  often  sacrificed  for  such  cause  as  "con- 
dition," etc.,  which  detracts  from  them  only  in 
the  show  room.  There  is  a  big  storm  brewing 
all  over  the  country  against  some  of  the  promi- 
me«is,and  it  will  come  along  one  of  these  days.  In 
the  meantime,  be  careful  that  you  do  not  adver- 
tise your  fowls  as  somebody's  strain  of  whom 
yeu  will  some  day  be  ashamed. 


Central  Illinois  Poultry  Association, 
Alton,  HI. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Poultry  Association  took  place  in  this  city  March 
3d.  The  reports  of  Committees  read  and 
approved.  Treasurer's  report  showed  balance 
on  hand,  after  paying  all  expenses,  of  $129.75, 
and  considering  that  the  Association  was  only 
six  weeks  old  when  we  gave  our  first  show,  there 
was  reason  to  be  weU  pleased  with  the  manage- 
ment. 

Election  of  officers  being  next  in  order  the  fol- 
lowing were  unanimously  elected :  C.  A.  Herb, 
President;  G.  W.  Tindall,  Vice  President;  R.  J. 
Boswell,  Secretary;  G.  W.  Tindall,  Treasurer. 
Executive  Committee:  T.  B.  Spalding,  of  Ed- 
wardsville,  111. ;  T.  W.  L.  Belk,  of  Bethalto,  111. ; 
J.  H.  Hudson,  of  Kane,  111. ;  B.  Dorsett,  of  Alton, 
111.   Other  officers  ex-officio  members  of  same. 

A  four-days'  show  was  decided  to  be  held  in 
Alton,  111.,  on  Dec.  10, 11, 12  and  13, 1884,  when 
large  and  liberal  cash  premiums  will  be  offered. 
Competition  open  to  the  world. 

Alton  is  well  adapted  as  a  point  to  hold  a  poul- 
try show,  being  easily  reached  by  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  R.  R.  main  line,  as  well  as  the  Kansas  City 
Division,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  R.  R.,  and 
Wabash  R.  R.  R.  J.  Boswell,  Sec. 

The  Field  is  Full. 

We  have  been  informed  that  there  are  too  many 
poultry  papers  published.  Friend  Jeffrey,  of  the 
National  Poultry  Monitor  thus  gives  his  opin- 
ion: 

"We  have  placed  your  paper  on  our  exchange 
list.  Wish  you  success,  but  the  field  is  already 
pretty  well  filled." 

We  agree  with  friend  Jeffrey  that  the  field  is 
pretty  well  filled,  but  there  is  always  "room  at 
the  top,"  and  we  will  try  and  clear  away  a  little 
space  somewhere,  even  if  we  have  to  scramble 
over  others.  But  we  think  our  friends  are  not 
■wise  who  suppose  that  too  many  poultry  jour- 


nals can  be  published.  If  we  can  enter  the  field 
and  assist  in  educating  others  to  interest  them- 
selves in  poultry,  we  broaden  the  field  and  make 
it  larger,  as  we  believe  that  "a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole, "  and  every  novice  who  is  con- 
verted by  The  Poultry  Keeper  will  at  once  be- 
come a  searcher  after  more  truth,  the  result 
being  that  he  will  read  not  only  The  Poultey 
Keepee,  but  the  excellent  Monitor,  too.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  bigoted,  nor  do  we  desire  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  others,  and  consequently 
we  believe  that  the  field  should  be  enlarged  in- 
stead of  confining  it  to  monopolies.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  poultry  do  not  stop  with  a  sin- 
gle journal,  but  patronize  several.  We  intend 
to  work  in  the  interests  of  farmers,  to  bring  to 
their  notice  the  importance  of  pure  breeds,  and 
to  thereby  assist  the  Monitor  and  others  papers 
devoted  to  poultry  literature. 

As  to  the  field  being  full  it  may  be  claimed  in- 
stead that  the  harvest  is  great  and  the  laborers 
are  few.  We  want  more  poultry  papers — live 
ones— tor  each  and  all  will  gain  by  increasing 
the  knowledge  of  poultry  breeding. 


Get  Ready  For  the  Shows. 

Push  your  young  chicks  and  watch  them  dur- 
ing growth.  Examine  them  often  and  make 
yourself  familiar  with  all  their  defects  and 
merits.  By  so  doing  you  will  more  easily  select 
those  which  you  think  the  best.  You  must  not 
only  be  able  to  have  a  superior  trio  for  exhibition, 
but  must  keep  an  eye  on  those  intended  for 
breeding  pen.  To  match  a  trio  for  the  show 
room  and  mate  them,  for  breeding,  are  two  dif- 
ferent things. 

Farmers  as  well  as  breeders  should  take  an 
interest  in  the  shows.  Although  they  may  not 
care  to  exhibit,  yet  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
by  viewing  the  fowls  and  becoming  familiar  with 
the  breeds.  At  the  same  time  every  farmer  is 
capable  of  breeding  as  fine  specimens  for  the 
show  as  those  who  make  such  business  a  spe- 
cialty, and  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  them  to 
educate  themselves  in  that  respect,  but  they 
should  encourage  the  exhibitions  as  a  method  of 
assisting  to  promote  the  breeding  of  Doultry  as  a 
source  of  profit. 

Specimens  of  Poultry  Literature. 

Some  of  the  agricultural  journals  are  very 
proud  of  their  poultry  department  and  accept 
and  publish  anything  that  savors  of  poultry. 
Here  is  a  specimen  from  the  Country  Gentle- 
man, written  by  a  correspondent,  which  no 
doubt  is  considered  sober  truth : 

"I  do  not  use  an  incubator,  as  I  greatly  prefer 
the  natural  method  of  incubation  and  brooding, 
and  so  employ  hens.  I  even  find  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  them  sufficiently  early  from  my  own 
stock.  The  cost  of  ten  sitters  is  much  less  than 
that  of  an  incubator,  and  they  are  a  better  de- 
pendence. There  is  no  danger  of  extremes  of 
temperature,  which  is  apt  to  be  met  with  in  run- 
ning an  incubator.  A  good  sitter  will  manage 
thirteen  eggs  with  comfort,  unless  she  is  very 
small,  and  a  small  hen  should  never  be  used  for 
sitting.  The  sitters  should  be  Brahmas,  and 
Light  Brahmas  are  preferable,  or  a  cross  of  then- 
blood  on  some  common  fowl.  Too  much  Leg- 
horn blood  is  bad  in  a  fowl  intended  for  hatch- 
ing. Select  the  smallest,  lightest-bodied  fowls 
of  large  breeds  for  sitters.  If  too  large  and 
heavy  they  are  apt  to  crush  the  eggs.  My  Leg- 
horns do  not  sit  sufficiently  early  for  the  first 
broods,  and  I  have  to  procure  sitters  elsewhere." 

The  writer  does  not  use  an  incubator,  as  he 
even  finds  it  difficult  to  procure  hens  to  sit  early. 
That  is  something  new,  for  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  incubators  could  be  started  at 
any  time,  while  the  hens  were  often  a  little  ob- 
stinate, but  the  correspondent  puts  it  in  the 
other  light.  He  thinks  there  is  no  danger  from 
extremes  of  temperature  when  hens  are  used, 
but  he  says  the  large  hens  will  crush  the  eggs, 
which  the  incubators  will  never  do.  "A  small 
hen  should  never  be  used  for  sitting,"  says  the 
writer,  but  further  on  he  states,  "Select  the 
smallest,  lightest-bodied  fowls  of  large  breeds 
for  sitters,"  and  the  distinction  is  without  a  dif- 
ference. Just  what  constitutes  the  right  kind 
of  a  hen  for  sitting,  according  to  the  above, 


would  be  a  puzzle,  as  the  smallest  hens  of  the 
large  breeds  are  quite  as  small  as  the  average. 
But  here  is  an  item: 

"My  Leghorns  do  not  sit  sufficiently  early  for 
the  first  broods,  and  I  have  to  procure  sitters 
elsewhere." 

Our  friend  should  understand  that  Leghorns 
of  the  right  kind  do  not  sit  at  all,  early  or  late, 
and  he  should  try  and  disabuse  his  mind  of  that 
impression.  He  does  not  use  small  hens,  oh,  no ! 
but  his  Leghorns  do  not  sit  sufficiently  early, 
which  implies  that  they  sit  sufficiently  late, 
and  the  writer  therefore  does  use  small  hens  for 
sitting,  although  he  tells  others  not  to  do  so,  as 
Leghorns  are  very  small.  For  a  nixture  of  the 
affirmative  and  negative,  the  above  is  entitled 
to  the  premium. 

An  Incubator  Experiment. 

The  Poultey  Keeper  intends  to  inform  its 
readers  on  all  matters  that  may  be  beneficial. 
We  believe  in  actual  tests,  and  not  too  much 
theory.  While  others  are  discussing  the  partic- 
ular merits  of  insignificant  points  we  are  desir- 
ous of  learning  something. 

We  have  over  a  dozen  incubators  now  in  our 
office,  ten  of  them  in  full  operation.  In  order  to 
test  them  thoroughly  and  to  learn  something  of 
how  eggs  hatch,  we  bought  them  from  all 
1  sections,  did  not  inform  any  one  that  we  in- 
tended to  test  them,  relying  solely  upon  the  hon- 
esty of  those  from  whom  we  purchased  them. 
Here  is  the  record  of  incubators,  all  due  in  May : 
Incubator  No.  1.— Filled  with  Plymouth  Rock 
eggs  from  H.  S.  Waldo,  Quincy,  111.,  and  Light 
Brahma  eggs  from  B.  R.  Black,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 
— Hatching  as  we  go  to  press. 

Incubator  No.  2. — Filled  with  White  Leghorn 
eggs  from  Richard  R.  Lewis,  Atco,  N.  J.,  and 
Light  Brahma  eggs  from  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern, 
Pa. 

Incubator  No  3. — Filled  with  Wyandotte  eggs 
from  Chas.  L.  Lukers,  Pittville  (Philadelphia), 
Pa.,  and  White  Leghorn  eggs  from  Richard  R. 
Lewis,  of  Atco,  N.  J. 

Incubator  No.  4.— Filled  with  Brown  Leghorn 
eggs  from  Chas.  L.  Lukens,  Pittville  (Philadel- 
phia), Pa. ;  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from  W.  T. 
Greene,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. ;  and  Langshan  eggs 
from  Mark  L.  Fisher,  Danville,  Pa. 

Incubator  No.  5. — Filled  with  Langshan  eggs 
from  N.  B.  Dana,  Radnor,  Pa. ;  Plymouth  Rock 
eggs  from  C.  L.  Lukens,  Pittville  (Philadelphia), 
Pa. ;  and  Dark  Brahma  eggs  from  C.  A.  Ballou, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Incubator  No.  6.— Filled  with  Plymouth  Rock 
eggs  from  Thos.  E.  Bradbury,  Berlin,  N.  J.,  and 
Langshan  eggs  from  T.  M.  White,  Jr.,  Little 
Silver,  N.  J. 

Incubator  No.  7.— Filled  with  Langshan  eggs 
from  N.  B.  Dana,  Radnor,  Pa.,  and  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs  from  W.  C.  Hart,  Walden,  N.  V. 

Incubator  No.  8. — Filled  with  Partridge  Coch- 
in eggs  from  C.  C.  McBride,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
and  Langshan  eggs  from  A.  A.  and  L.^H.  Halla- 
day,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Incubator  No.  9. — Filled  with  Dark  Brahma 
eggs  from  Thos.  M.  Harvey,  West  Grove,  Pa., 
and  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  from  Dr.  H.  M.  Cox, 
Port  Murray,  N.  J. 

Incubator  No.  10.— Filled  with  Buff  Cochin, 
Black  Spanish,  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Ham- 
burg eggs  from  R.  B.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

We  have  also  ordered  eggs  from  other  parties 
for  purposes  of  experiment. 

Our  readers  will  understand  that  we  are  not 
operating  the  incubators  to  see  how  many 
chicks  we  can  get,  but  for  experiment  only. 
Some  are  run  at  high  temperature,  some  at  low 
temperature,  some  have  excess  of  moisture, 
some  very  little,  and  some  of  the  eggs  are  from 
Vermont,  and  others  from  within  a  few  miles  or 
the  office.  We  are  endeavoring  to  assist  in 
throwing  more  light  on  artificial  hatching.  We 
are  using  the  hot  water  kind,  and  any  one  ea™. 
make  them  who  desires  to  do  so,  the  cost  being 
but  little,  the  description  of  them  being  pub- 
lished in  full  in  April  number. 
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The  Perfect  Leghorn. 

In  discussing  t  he  merits  of  the  White  Leghorn, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock,  writing  to  the  Poultry  Yard, 
makes  the  point  that  the  arbitrary  requirement 
of  the  Standard,  which  calls  for  white  earlobes, 
is  one  that  is  injurious.  He  is  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  perfect  white 
earlobe,  something  must  be  sacrificed.  He 
quotes  from  Mr.  J.  Boardman  Smith  as  follows : 

"I  do  not  believe  in  breeding  from  pure  white 
earlobes,  as  they  are  apt  to  throw  a  pale  yellow 
leg  and  beak,  also  a  white  skin;  and  a  straw- 
colored  earlobe  is  much  richer,  and  gives  a 
healthier  appearance  to  the  fowl." 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Smith's  testimony,  Mr.  Bab- 
cock  goes  on  to  state  that  he  sees  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  required  to  breed  for  characteris- 
tics in  our  exhibition  birds  that  are  not  desired 
in  our  breeding  stock,  and  says : 

"Our  Standard  requires  qualities  which  are  an- 
tagonistic— white  earlobes  and  bright  yellow 
legs.  Must  we  doctor  the  legs,  if  we  breed  the 
white  earlobes,  and  doctor  the  earlobes  if  we 
breed  the  bright  yellow  legs?  Are  our  exhibi- 
tions to  be  conducted  so  as  to  show  our  skill  in 
gilding  legs  and  bleaching  earlobes,  rather  than 
in  bringing  to  the  highest  perfection  and  into 
the  greatest  harmony  all  the  natural  character- 
istics of  our  fowls?  Shall  we  bend  our  energies 
to  the  productions  of  deviations  from  nature, 
rather  than  to  bring  our  efforts  into  unison  with 
nature?" 

-  Now,  if  white  earlobes  and  bright  yellow  legs 
are  antagonistic,  it  is  plain  that  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  breeding  them  to  the  Standard  is  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  compelling  a  sacrifice  of 
one  or  the  other,  but  as  the  earlobes  and  wattles 
are  entitled  to  ten  points  and  the  legs  and  toes 
to  seven,  the  breeder  will  most  likely  breed  for 
the  greater  number,  which,  by  persistency,  will 
in  course  of  time  be  a  fixed  characteristic,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  yellow  color  of  the  legs.  And, 
as  the  writer  claims,  Leghorns  with  pure  white 
earlobes  are  not  so  hardy  and  vigorous  as  those 
with  straw-colored  earlobes.  A  White  Leghorn 
cock,  in  full  vigor,  with  pure  white  breast  and 
wings,  rich  yellow  legs  and  beak,  brilliant  red 
comb  and  wattles,  and  abundant  hackle  tinged 
with  gold,  is  an  embodiment  of  almost  ideal 
beauty,  and  as  Mr.  Babcock  is  not  euthusiastic 
over  Standard  requirements,  he  thus  expresses 
himself : 

"But  our  Standard,  to  which  we  are  obliged  to 
bow,  says,  'No;  you  must  not  admire  such  a 
bird.  He  must  be  as  pale  as  a  vestal  virgin,  with 
no  sign  of  glory  on  his  robes.  His  plumage  must 
be  pure  white  throughout,  even  though  his  legs 
fade  to  a  pallid  yellow  and  his  skin  turns  to  a 
bluish  white.'  It  doesn't  say  quite  this;  it  is 
not  so  consistent.  It  requires  the  union  of  an- 
tagonistic qualities — impossibilities — pure  white 
plumage  and  bright  yellow  legs.  Ought  not  the 
requirements  of  our  Standard  to  be  based  upon 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  foster  a  correct  instead 
of  an  incorrect  taste?  Ought  not  our  exhibitions 
to  be  a  competition  between  skill  in  breeding, 
rather  than  art  in  coloring  fowls?  Ought  it 
not  to  be  the  breeder's  aim  to  humbly  follow 
nature  in  her  methods  of  working,  and  will  he 
not  meet  with  greater  and  more  lasting  success 
by  making  her  his  ally,  rather  than  his  enemy?" 

In  other  words,  he  wishes  to  know  if  it  would 
not  be  better  to  breed  the  fowls  as  they  should 
be  than  to  doctor  them  up  for  shows,  as  certainly 
must  be  the  case  if  the  Standard  is  strictly  ad- 
hered to. 


Diphtheria  from  Fowls. 

"It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  pheas- 
ants, pigeons,  turkeys,  domestic  fowl,  and  the 
like,  were  liable  to  be  attacked  by  diphtheritis. 
TheWiener  Allgemeine  Medicinische  Zeitung 
informs  us  that  Professor  Gerhardt,  of  Wurz- 
burg,  has  carried  out  a  series  of  observations  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  disease 
may  be  communicated  by  this  means,  and  has 
come  to  an  affirmative  conclusion.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1881,  2,600  fowls  were  sent  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Verona  to  Nesselhausen,  in  Baden, 
where  there  is  a  great  fowl-rearing  establish- 
ment. Some  of  them  must  have  been  affected 
with  diphtheritis  before  they  started,  and  in  the 
end  1,400  fowls  died  of  it.  In  the  summer  of 
last  year  1,000  chickens  were  hatched  from  eggs 
collected  from  many  different  places.   Six  weeks 


after  their  birth  diphtheritis  manifested  itself 
among  the  young  chickens,  and  so  badly  that  in 
a  short  time  they  all  died.  Five  cats  that  were 
kept  in  the  establishment  also  became  ill  of  the 
same  malady  and  died.  A  parrot  that  hung  in  a 
cage  in  the  house  was  also  attacked,  but  recov- 
ered. Last  November  an  Italian  hen,  while  being 
"painted"  about  the  jaws  with  carbolic  acid  by 
the  chief  keeper,  bit  the  man's  wrist  and  foot. 
Presently  he  became  ill  with  a  smart  fever,  con- 
siderable swelling  at  the  wounded  parts,  and  all 
symptoms  of  traumatic  diphthirits.  His  recov- 
ery was  very  tedious.  This  was  not  the  only 
case  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to  men. 
Two  thirds  of  all  the  laboring  persons  employed 
about  the  establishment  became  ill  with  ordi- 
nary diphtheritis,  and  one  man  conveyed  the  in- 
fection to  his  three  children.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  during  all  this  time  no  other  diphtheritic 
cases  occurred  at  Nesselhausen  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  inference  seems  obvious  that  all 
these  cases  originated  with  the  sick  fowls." 


Managing  a  Sitting  Hen. 

In  answer  to  some  inquiries  by  a  farmer's  wife, 
a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  says 
that  if  the  farmer's  wife  that  thinks  it  more 
plague  than  profit  to  bother  with  poultry,  will 
►  work  a  little  more  systematically  she  will  find  it 
both  profitable  and  pleasant.  H  she  will  spend 
two  or  three  days  this  spring,  before  time  for 
setting  hens,  in  making  preparations  for  their 
comfort  and  convenience,  it  will  save  her  a  great 
many  steps  and  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
worry.  I  take  it  for  granted  she  has  a  hen-house, 
or  some  building  she  can  use  for  one.  To  begin 
with,  have  it  cleaned  and  plenty  of  lime  around 
in  the  cracks  and  corners.  Then  don't  leave  the 
hen  to  find  her  a  nest,  but  build  her  one.  Now 
the  small  boy  comes  in  good  use,  if  you  have  one; 
if  not,  do  it  yourself;  but  don't  neglect  it.  Use 
nail-kegs,  bee-hives,  boxes,  if  not  too  large;  if 
they  are,  put  a  partitition  in  them  just  large 
enough  for  one  hen.  Make  plenty  of  them  so 
they  won't  be  crowded  for  nests  and  be  obliged 
to  lay  two  or  three  in  a  nest. 

Now  get  you  a  couple  of  bunches  of  lath  the 
first  chance  you  get  and  have  them  ready,  and 
look  for  a  big  dry  goods  box,  about  1^2  feet  high, 
that  will  hold  eight  or  ten  hens  if  necessary. 
Then  some  day,  when  you  can  spare  an  hour  or 
so,  nail  the  lath  on  top  of  your  box  far  enough 
apart  for  the  hen  to  put  her  head  through  to  eat 
and  drink.  Feed  them  as  best  suits  yourself ;  I 
nail  an  oyster  can  on  the  edge  of  the  box.  Tack 
a  strip  of  leather  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  lath 
with  a  hole  in  the  end  of  it  to  fasten  down  on 
a  nail  driven  in  the  side  of  the  box  for  a  door  to 
put  the  hens  out  and  in  without  trouble.  Pre- 
pare you  a  dozen  covers ;  tack  some  pieces  of  lath 
together  with  leather  hinges  on  your  nests,  or 
leave  them  off  the  nest  and  hang  them  up. 
You  will  find  them  very  handy.  If  you  set  a  hen 
in  a  nest  where  other  hens  are  laying,  cover  her 
three  days  until  they  find  another  nest.  I  think 
it  cruel  to  cover  a  hen  up  tight  with  a  board  be- 
sides being  injurious  to  the  eggs.  I  manage  to 
set  two  or  three  at  one  time,  marking  all  the 
eggs  with  an  ink  pencil  (lead  is  apt  to  rub  off), 
dating  four  or  five  eggs  the  day  of  the  month  in 
each  nest,  so  I  can  tell  just  when  to  look  after 
the  chicks  and  if  any  stray  egg  gets  into  the 
nests.  Do  not  allow  two  hens  to  sit  on  one  nest. 
H  I  find  two,  I  just  slip  one  in  another  nest  and 
cover  her  with  one  of  my  lath  covers  until  I  get 
the  right  number  to  set.  If  I  do  not  succeed  in  set- 
ting her,  I  put  her  in  a  box  prepared  for  her  and 
break  her  from  setting.  In  this  way  of  manag- 
ing you  are  not  bothered  in  throwing  setting 
hens  off  the  nests  nor  hunting  all  over  the  farm- 
yard through  the  weeds  for  eggs.  The  hen  soon 
learns  to  expect  you  on  your  daily  rounds ;  she 
will  not  fly  nor  struggle  when  you  lift  her  to 
look  after  her  eggs,  and  by  the  time  she  hatches 
you  will  have  made  up  your  mind  which  will 
make  the  best  mother  for  your  chicks.  I  will  tell 
the  Farmer's  Wife  by-and-by  how  I  manage 
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chickens  after  hatching,  and  I  have  splendid 
luck.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  farmers' 
wives  on  the  subject. 


What  is  Said  About  Us. 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  compliments 
from  breeders  and  others.  We  have  room  for 
only  a  few,  and  they  show  the  interest  taken  in 
our  bright  little  Poultry  Keeper  : 

FROM  PROMINENT  BREEDERS. 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  have  come  to  stay." — 
C.  A.  Lehmen,  Lewisville,  Ky. 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  The  Poultry  Keep- 
er."—C.  C.  McBride,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  paper.  Send  me 
twenty  copies."— R.  J.  Boswell,  Alton,  111. 

"The  Poultry  Keeper  is  full  of  interesting 
reading."— Richard  R.  Lewis,  Atco,  N.  J. 

"I  cannot  describe  how  well  I  like  The 
Poultry  Keeper."— N.  B.  Dana,  Radner,  Pa. 

"You  have  started  well,  keep  it  up  and  you 
will  succeed."— B.  R.  Black,  MullicaHill,  N.  J. 

"Send  The  Poultry  Keeper.  It  would  be 
cheap  at  one  dollar." — E.  W.  Harvey,  Sparta, 
Wis.  - 

"I  find  The  Poultry  Keeper  far  ahead  of 
my  expectations." — C.  A.  Bat.t.ou,  Worcester, 

Mass. 

"I  congratulate  vou  on  the  neat  appearance 
of  The  Poultry  Keeper.— Ezra  Packabd, 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 

"Inquiries  to  advertisement  coming  in  al- 
ready. Like  the  paper  very  much." — W.  O. 
Darin,  Toledo,  O. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  acting  as  editor  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  first-class  journal." — H.  S. 
Waldo,  Quincy,  HI. 

"If  future  numbers  are  as  good  as  the  initial 
number,  it  cannot  help  but  be  successful." — 
H.  A.  Jones,  Worcester,  Mass. 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  send  club  of  twelve  subscribers." — 
J.  H.  Pierce,  Bowmanville,  Ontario. 

"I  enclose  subscription  for  myself  and  son.  If 
I  had  time  I  could  get  you  a  large  number  of 
subscribers." — D.  A.  Upham,  Wilsonville,  Conn. 

"I  think  it  contains  more  reading  matter  than 
any  two  poultry  journals  combined.  I  take  sev- 
eral of  them.  "—J.  M.  White,  Jr.,  Little  Silver, 
N.  J. 

""Enclosed  find  club  of  fifteen  subscribers. 
If  succeeding  numbers  are  as  good  as  the  first, 
you  will  have  no  trouble  getting  subscribers." — 
A.  S.  Hakter,  Knapp's  Creek,  N.  Y. 

"The  Poultry  Keeper  makes  a  very  neat  ap- 
pearance. Is  there  time  for  me  to  insert  an  ad- 
vertisement in  next  number?  I  believe  it  is  to 
be  a  great  success."— Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  High- 
land Park,  111. 

I  have  read  your  first  issue  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  with  much  interest,  and  found  more 
valuable,  practical  information  on  the  subject 
than  in  any  paper  of  its  size  I  have  ever  seen. — 
J.  Boardman  Smith,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

from  others. 

"Just  the  paper  I  want.  Put  me  down  as  a 
regular  subscriber.  Your  paper  will  get  a  good 
club  from  this  place."— J.  C.  C,  Newington,  Conn. 

"The  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  best  paper  of  the 
kind  I  have  seen  so  far.  The  first  number  will 
be  worth  ten  times  its  subscription  price. " — Wil- 
litt  K.  Knox. 

"I  just  received  the  sample  copy  of  the  "P.  K." 
It  is  a  beautiful  paper,  and  worth  double  the 
subscription  price.  Enclosed  find  50  cents  for 
a  year."— Llllie  0.  WARD. 

"I  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  three  other  poultry 
journals,  but  I  must  say  that  your  paper  stands 
at  the  head.  Enter  my  name  and  the  enclosed 
list  for  a  year."— Olive  Burgess. 

"Your  new  paper,  the  Poultry  Keeper,  is  just 
the  paper  for  the  people  who  want  to  make 
money  with  poultry.  The  April  number  will  save 
me  one  hundred  dollars."— MRS.  Chris.  C.  Coo- 
mis.   

"The  Poultry  Keeper  is  just  the  paper  I 
have  been  looking  for.  You  are  on  the  right 
road.  I  send  you  ten  new  subscribers.  The 
article  on  incubators  is  very  valuable  to  me.  I 
wish  vou  success."— Harry  C.  Loomis. 
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Partridge  Cochins. 


The  shape  and  color  of  the  neck  of  a  Partridge 
Cochin  cock,  to  be  a  Standard  one,  should 
appear  "short  and  neatly  curved."  The  size  of 
the  specimen  must  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  neck  possesses  the  required 
shortness.  It  must  be  short  in  comparison  with 
the  size. 

Then,  again,  the  hackle  must  be  full,  abundant, 
and  flowing  well  over  the  shoulders.  The 
phrase  "neatly  curved"  refers  to  the  arching 
of  the  neck.  In  cocks  the  arching  should 
be  more  apparent  than  in  cockerels,  since 
the  feathering  on  an  adult  bird  is  more  profuse 
than  on  a  cockerel.  The  base  of  the  neck  at  its 
juncture  with  the  back,  shoulders  and  breast, 
should  appear  large  and  broad,  rendered  so  by 
the  abundance  of  hackle,  and  also  by  its  be- 
ing of  sufficient  length  to  "flow  well  over  the 
shoulders."  The  color  of  the  upper  one-half  of 
hackle,  or  thereabouts,  should  appear  red,  or 
orange-red ;  the  lower  one-half  red  or  orange-red 
with  a  distinct  black  stripe  down  the  center  of 
each  feather,  and  to  be  more  perfect,  as  in  that  of 
a  Light  Brahma  hackle,  it  might  properly  read, 
"the  stripe  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  edge 
of  the  feather,  and  tapering  to  a  point  near  its 
extremity."  The  red  lacing  on  the  edges  of  the 
feather  should  be  clear,  and  should  have  no 
smutty  appearance,  or  fringing  or  mossing  of 
black  near  the  tips ;  neither  should  the  shafts  or 
quills  of  the  hackle  feathers  be  light  or  yellow  in 
color,  but  black.  Positive  white  should  not  ap- 
pear in  the  fluffy  portion  of  the  hackle  feath- 
ers— bluish  white  gradually  shading  into  the 
black  stripe  being  the  desirable  under-color. 
The  feathers  up  the  neck  in  front,  and  under  the 
beak  and  wattles  exposed  to  view  by  the  spread- 
ing of  the  hackle  to  either  side,  should  be 
of  the  same  character  as  those  on  the  breast,  and 
in  color,  black,  but  in  good  pullet-breeding  males 
more  or  less  redness  appears,  intermixed  with 
the  black,  and  can  not  be  cut  as  a  Standard  de- 
fect in  color. 

A  neck  should  be  discounted  from  one  to  two 
points  for  each  of  the  following  defects,  viz: 
Carried  too  far  forward;  too  long;  too  narrow  at 
base;  too  straight;  hackle  too  short;  failure  in 
black  stripe;  white  under-color;  too  light  or  too 
dark  red  in  general  color  of  neck.  "White  appear- 
ing on  the  outside  of  neck,  two  to  four  outs. 
Light  or  yellow  quills  or  feather  shafts  in  hackle, 
two  to  three  outs. 

The  back  must  be  broad  at  shoulders,  and 
while  the  Standards,  both  old  and  new,  fail  to 
give  the  proper  color  of  that  portion  of  the  back 
which  is  between  the  shoulders,  hackle  and  sad- 
dle, we  will  state  that  it  should  be  the  same  as 
that  on  the  back  of  a  Standard  B.  B.  Red  Game 
cock,  viz. :  Rich,  velvety,  dark  red,  except  under 
the  hackle  in  that  portion  of  back  known  as 
"cape"  in  Light  Brahmas,  which  should  be  black. 
The  Standard  says  the  back  should  have  "a  gen- 
tle rise  from  the  middle  thereof  to  the  tail"  (3). 
This  phraseology  is  very  tame  and  convinces  us 
that  the  committee  who  framed  the  Cochin 
Standard  were  not  awake  to  the  importance  of 
making  the  description  such  as  to  demand  a  true 
Cochin — one  possessing  the  quality  to  produce 
females  with  backs  "broad,  flat  and  short,  with 
the  cushion  rising  from  the  middle  thereof  and 
partially  covering  the  tail."  The  saddle  of  a 
Cochin  cock  should  not  only  rise  gently  to  the 
tail,  but,  as  we  view  it,  it  should  rise  in  some- 
thing of  a  convex  shape,  and  resting  well  up  on 
the  tail.  The  saddle  feathers  should  be  red  or 
orange-red  in  color,  with  a  black  stripe  down 
the  middle  of  each,  very  abundant  ,  standing  well 
out  from  the  back,  giving  a  broad  and  massive 
appearance,  and  reaching  down  to  the  fluff  at  the 
points  of  the  wings. 

The  back  should  be  cut  for  the  following  de- 
fects, from  one  to  two  points  each,  viz. :  Too 
long;  too  narrow;  too  straight;  deficiency  in 
saddle;  defective  color  of  saddle  feathers ;  defect 
in  color  of  back  between  neck  and  saddle ;  light 
or  yellow  shafts  in  saddle;  too  much  white  in 
under-color  of  saddle. 


On  page  17  of  the  new  Standard,  the  color  of 
the  plumage  on  the  back  of  the  females  of  this 
variety  was  omitted  by  mistake,  and  to  the 
clause  on  back,  as  therein  stated,  should  be  ad- 
ded, "and  in  color,  rich  brown,  distinctly 
and  handsomely  penciled  with  a  darker 
brown."  So  far  as  this  penciling  is  concerned, 
we  do  not  think  the  phrase  "penciled  with  a 
darker  brown"  carries  the  contrast  between  the 
ground  color  of  the  feathers  and  their  penciling 
quite  far  enough,  and  would  prefer  it  to  read, 
"with  darker  brown  or  black." 

A  hen  penciled  with  black,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  will  prove  to  be  a  better  cockerel  breeder 
than  one  where  the  penciling  retains  the  reddish 
brown.  Males  must  be  solid  black  in  breast  and 
body  to  be  fully  Standard,  and  in  case  their 
dams  run  brown  throughout,  and  possess  no 
element  of  black  in  them,  the  chances  for  mot- 
tled and  brown  breasted  cockerels  are  much  in- 
creased. The  same  may  also  be  said  of  Dark 
Brahmas ;  the  stronger  the  black  in  the  pencil- 
ing of  females  the  more  black-breasted  cockerels 
result  in  the  progeny,  hence  the  great  care,  ex- 
perience and  skill  requisite  in  mating  penciled 
varieties.  The  element  of  black  must  be  strong 
in  the  female  if  good  breasts  are  sought  in  the 
male  progeny. 

Our  observation  for  years  has  forced  upon  us 
this  conclusion,  having  often  noticed  that  in 
yards  where  females  have  shown  clearly  defined, 
black  penciling  up  the  breast,  and  even  to  the 
throat,  the  percentage  of  good  colored  cockerels 
was  much  greater.  Then  again,  the  more  clearly 
defined  the  penciling  is  from  the  ground  color, 
the  more  beautiful  the  specimen;  the  hackle 
feathers  have  a  better  stripe,  the  tail  coverts  in 
females  are  better  penciled,  a  richer  color  of 
black  appears  in  the  breasts  and  fluffs  of  males. 
And  herein  is  the  reason  why  some  penciled 
strains  of  both  Partridge  Cochins  and  Dark 
Brahmas  produce  a  greater  percentage  of  fine 
specimens  than  others. 

A  decidedly  broad,  black  stripe  in  penciling  is 
not  desirable,  as  too  much  black  causes  the  spec- 
imen to  appear  too  dark  in  general,  and  very 
broad,  black  penciling  induces  the  ground  color 
to  be  too  dark  and  smutty.  There  is,  as  we  have 
often  remarked,  a  "happy  medium,"  which,  if  a 
breeder,  through  much  "trial  and  tribulation," 
perhaps,  finally  reaches,  he  will  be  well  repaid 
for  his  care,  skill  and  attention. — Fanciers'  Ga- 
zette. 


Poultry  Houses  and  Coops. 

The  cut  below  is  in  exact  imitation  of  that  of 
Mr.  D.  B.  Berry  drawn  for  the  Farm  and  Gar- 
den, and  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  con- 
venient that  can  be  made.  It  is  ten  feet  square, 
and  eight  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  peak. 
The  lower  part  is  one  foot  high,  the  roof  and 
sides  being  combined.  At  one  end  is  a  door,  and 
a  large  window  faces  the  South.  It  was  used 
especially  for  a  brooder  containing  little  chicks, 
and  the  loss  among  them  was  very  trifling. 


sired,  and  the  whole  is  a  combination  of  warmth, 
ventilation,  freedom  and  safety. 


We  also  show  a  few  designs  from  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Woodhull.  In 
Fig.  1,  a  frame  is  made  of  2x4  inch  light  stuff 
for  rafters,  spreading  two  and  a  half  feet  at 
the  bottom.  The  ends  and  rear  are  boarded,  and 
the  front  has  a  foot-wide  board  at  the  top,  with 
slats  two  and  a  half  feet  long  covering  the  lower 
one  and  a  half  foot.  The  slatted  side  is  turned 
toward  the  sun,  but  from  it  in  very  warm  or  hot 
weather.  We  add  sketches  made  from  a  variety 
of  other  forms  which  we  have  seen  at  various 
times  In  different  places.  Fig.  2  consists  of 
boards  two  feet  wide  running  a  little  over  two 
similar  boards  on  the  other  side  to  shed  rain. 
The  rear  is  boarded,  and  the  front  also  about  one- 
third  the  way  down;  the  rest  has  lath  nailed 
across  at  proper  distances.  A  narrow  cleat  across 
the  bottom  and  top  holds  each  pair  of  side  boards 
together,  They  should  fit  closely,  or  be  tongued 
and  grooved  or  battened  to  shed  water.  This  is 
preferable  to  Fig.  1,  as  rains  will  drive  in  less.  It 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

is  quickly  cut  and  nailed  together  without  any 
frame.  The  engravings  show  different  methods 
of  closing  and  slatting  the  fronts.  Fig.  6  is  sim- 
ilar to  Fig.  2,  but  is  boarded  at  the  lower  front 
corners,  and  a  hinged  cover,  shown  turned  up,  is 
let  down  during  very  cold  nights  and  in  storms. 
The  hinges  may  be  bits  of  leather.  The  size  in 
all  these  forms  will  depend  upon  the  breed  or 
size  of  the  hen  and  room  required.  When  skunks 
are  troublesome,  a  bottom  board  will  be  needed, 
and  strong  slats.  For  ordinary  use  common  lath 
will  answer.  An  hour's  work  will  make  almost 
any  of  these  forms. 


"We  also  give  some  excellent  designs  for  small 
coops  for  hens  carrying  chicks.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  first  has  a  window  to  admit 
sunlight  into  the  sheltered  portion,  while  the 
small  yard  is  made  close  enough  to  prevent  dep- 
redations from  cats,  hawks,  etc.  Both  the  coop 
and  yard  can  be  easily  removed  to  any  place  de- 


Raising  Early  Chickens. 

Young  early  chickens  should  be  fed  cooked 
bran  and  meal,  alternated  with  bread  crumbs  and 
finely  chopped,  hard  boiled  eggs.  If  the  meal 
can  be  scalded  in  milk,  so  much  the  better.  To 
insure  thrift,  the  chicks  should  be  fed  five  or  six 
times  a  day  until  five  or  six  weeks  old.  "Wheat 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it, 
though  rice  is  the  best  of  all  grains.  In  order 
successfully  to  raise  early-hatched  chickens, 
three  things  are  indispensable— heat,  proper 
food  and  cleanliness.  A  uniform  heat  at  this 
season  of  the  year  must,  of  course,  be  artificial, 
as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  yet  to  be  depended 
upon  for  a  steady  warmth,  save  in  exceptional 
sunny  days.  Young  broods  should  not  be  placed 
out  on  the  cold  ground  immediately  after  they 
are  hatched.  They  should  be  kept,  if  possible, 
for  the  first  day  or  so  in  a  moderately  warm 
room.  A  broad-bottomed  box  set  in  the  wood 
shed  or  corner  of  the  back  kitchen  (having  no 
place  better)  will  answer  for  a  run  for  the  first 
day  or  two.  When  they  are  first  put  out  of 
doors  it  should  be  in  some  sheltered,  sunny 
spot  and  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
coop  in  which  they  are  to  stay  permanently 
should  have  some  dry  earth  in  the  bottom  of  It 
— American  Cultivator. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Hens  and  Chickens  in  the  Fruit  Yard. 

G.  "W.  EMMONS. 

Poultry  get  a  good  share  of  their  living  from 
insects,  provided  they  have  the  opportunity. 
The  fruit  yard,  to  our  sorrow,  is  often  too  much 
frequented  by  noxious  insects.  By  a  bringing 
together  of  the  fowls  and  vermin,  double  good 
is  accomplished ;  the  former  are  fed  and  the  lat- 
ter destroyed. 

Chickens  are  very  fond  of  fruit,  and  will  de- 
vour it  soon  after  it  drops  from  the  trees,  and  in 
this  way  both  the  worthless  fruit  and  the  insects 
usually  contained  in  it  will  be  consumed.  One 
of  the  most  successful  fruit  growers  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  keeps  poultry  under  his  trees  at 
nearly  all  times,  and  feels  that  they  do  much  to 
make  his  fruit  what  it  is— fair  to  the  eye,  pleas- 
ing to  the  taste,  and  filling  to  the  pocket-book. 

A  Cheap  Poultry  Yard. 

D.  M.  EVANS,  ALLEGHANY,  PA. 

Go  to  your  nearest  saw  mill  and  get  six  pieces 
of  scantling  sixteen  feet  long  and  two  inches 
thick,  by  four  inches  wide,  and  two  more  six- 
teen feet  long,  four  inches  by  four  inches  thick, 
and  saw  them  in  two,  making  four  pieces  eight 
feet  long.  Plant  the  four  pieces  in  the  ground 
about  two  and  a  half  feet,  fourteen  feet  apart  one 
way,  and  seven  feet  apart  the  other,  making  the 
yard  just  twice  as  long  as  broad,  then  cut  your 
2x4  inch  scantling  and  nail  them  to  your  posts, 
and  the  frame  is  finished.  Then  get  about  one 
hundred  strips  trippings  from  boards  being  gen- 
erally used)  about  sixteen  feet  long  and  about  an 
inch  thick ;  these  will  cost  about  one  cent  each, 
the  hundred  costing  about  $1.  Then  take  a  strip 
about  three  inches  wide,  and  be  sure  and  have  it 
long  enought  to  reach  from  one  rail  to  the  other 
perpendicularly.  Then  plumb  your  first  strip 
and  place  your  upright  next,  and  nail  on  another, 
and  so  on  until  it  is  finished,  then  put  on  your 
top;  the  strips  do  not  need  to  be  as  close  to- 
gether as  on  the  sides,  as  the  chickens  cannot 
fly  through  as  small  a  space  as  they  can  crawl, 
four  inches  being  as  near  together  as  they  need 
be.  This  will  also  need  about  eight  pounds  of 
nails  which  will  cost  40  cents,  and  allowing  60 
cents  for  the  scantling,  will  make  a  poultry  yard 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  amateur 
poultry  keeper,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  $2. 


How  to  Raise  Poultry. 

J.  GREENUP. 

In  raising  poultry  for  profit  we  must  first  con- 
sider the  surrounding  circumstances.  The 
amount  of  capital  to  invest,  the  space  of  ground 
to  be  occupied  and  the  amount  of  help  availa- 
ble. If  we  expect  to  receive  our  profit  from  sell- 
ing stock,  that  is,  eggs  for  hatching  or  chickens 
for  breeding  purposes,  we  must  look  well  to  our 
flocks  and  keep  the  breed  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  perfection,  and  never  keep  one  cockerel  more 
than  one  vear,  and  the  hens  should  be  culled 
once  a  month  all  summer.  For  the  large  breeds 
the  weight  of  carcass  is  the  first  requisite.  In 
the  smaller  breeds,  beauty  of  form  and  markings 
of  plumage  are  the  first  requirements.  Breed- 
ers, to  be  successful,  must  keep  their  breeds  pure. 
But  on  a  farm  where  promiscuous  stock  is  kept, 
and  fowls  are  kept  as  a  kind  of  household  ad- 
junct, there  is  no  surer  way  to  success  than  to 
get  a  flock  of  common  hens  and  procure  thor- 
oughbred roosters  of  any  of  the  large  breeds, 
one  te  every  ten  hens.  They  will  then  produce 
healthy  chicks,  large  bodies  and  good  layers. 
Hens  are  not  gregarious  in  their  habits,  and  if 
more  than  fifty  are  kept  they  should  have  more 
than  one  homestead  or  roost. 

Where  one  is  close  to  market  and  has  a  good 
run,  the  Asiatic  breeds  are  the  best,  as  they  need 
but  little  room,  are  of  rapid  growth,  fatten  well 
even  while  growing,  are  good  sitters  and  mothers 


for  early  market  chickens.  None  are  better  than 
Cochins. 

But  if  the  market  is  not  close  and  we  depend 
largely  on  the  sale  of  eggs  for  income,  the  mating 
of  Leghorns,  either  white  or  brown  (I  like  the 
white  the  best),  with  Light  Brahmas,  produces 
nice,  large  fowls,  as  well  as  good  layers.  Ama- 
teurs can  dote  on  any  one  breed  or  several  differ- 
ent ones,  and  make  them  all  interesting.  A  few 
of  our  finely  marked  Bantams,  with  others,  de- 
light the  eye,  and  they  are  always  good  layers. 

Bantams. 

H.  S.  WALDO. 

The  three  points  which  should  be  considered 
by  the  beginner  before  entering  the  business  of 
breeding  fancy  poultry  are,  whether  you  want 
eggs,  meat,  or  simply  wish  to  breed  them  for 
their  fancy  points. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  poultry  rais- 
ers that  the  first  two  points  named(eggs  and  meat) 
are  especially  strong  in  many  of  the  improved 
breeds,  and  that  common  fowls  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  breeding  them  to  thoroughbred 
roosters. 

Passing  over  these  two  points  we  find  that 
many  simply  wish  to  breed  fancy  fowls  for  their 
beauty,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  for  them  to  see  a 
handsome  lot  of  fowls  in  their  barn  yard  or  on 
their  lawn. 

For  such  breeders  there  is  no  variety  better 
adapted  for  their  use  than  the  conceited  little 
bantams,  for  there  is  no  breed  more  worthy  of 
the  name  of  "feathered  pets"  than  these  little 
beauties.  They  are  an  ornament  to  any  yard, 
and  though  small  in  size,  thev  are  not  unprofit- 
able to  keep ;  are  hardy  and  easily  reared,  very 
fair  layers,  and  give  a  good  proportion  of  meat 
for  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  The  hens  are 
excellent  sitters  and  make  the  best  of  mothers. 
They  are  generally  hatched  in  the  fall,  and  are 
rather  scantily  fed,  this  being  done  in  order  to 
keep  them  down  in  size,  as  the  cold  weather  and 
scarcity  of  food  both  serve  to  dwarf  them. 

Of  bantams  there  are  many  varieties,  most  of 
them  being  simply  a  miniature  of  the  larger 
breeds.  The  recognized  varieties  are  Game,  Sil- 
ver Sebright,  Golden  Sebright,  Rose-combed 
Black,  Rose-combed  White,  Booted  White, 
Pekin,  Japanese  and  white  crested  White  Polish. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  game  bantams  and 
these  together  with  the  Silver  Sebright  are  per- 
haps the  most  popular  and  best  known.  The 
Silver  Sebright  bantams  are  one  of  the  oldest 
breeds  we  have,  as  they  were  introduced  into  this 
country  about  the  year  1800,  by  Sir  John  Se- 
bright, hence  their  name.  They  were  produced 
by  a  cross  between  the  common  bantams  and 
the  Polish  fowls.  The  cock  has  a  very  majestic 
strut  and  proud  carriage,  and  when  perfectly 
feathered  is  particularly  handsome ;  their  tail  is, 
however,  peculiarly  short  and  hen  shaped.  They 
have  rose  combs  and  slate  blue  legs.  The  White 
Crested  White  Polish  bantams  are  a  very  dimin- 
utive race  and  with  their  large  crests  make  a  re- 
markable addition  to  the  bantam  list.  They  are 
as  yet  quite  scarce,  but  make  very  attractive 
pets. 

White  Georgian  Games. 

BY  W.  C.  MOAT. 

The  history  of  the  game  fowl  dates  back  over 
two  thousand  years,  or,  if  we  accept  the  specu- 
lation that  Gomez,  the  son  of  Japhet,  was  named 
after  a  game  cock,  even  more.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  history  tells  us  that,  in  the  days  of  Henry 
n  and  Queen  Bess,  English  aristocracy  were 
ardent  admirers  and  patrons  of  cock  fighting, 
and  the  man  who  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a 
position  as  "handler  and  feeder"  to  the  king  or 
queen,  was  considered  great,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  people.  At  this  time  there  were 
pits  in  London  where  mains  were  of  nightly  oc- 
currence, and  where  the  sprigs  of  nobility  and 
the  lowest  class  of  society  might  be  found  side 
by  side,  all  considerations  of  rank  sunk  in  a  com- 
mon absorbing  interest.  History,  that  welcome 
reminder  of  long  past  "goods  and  bads."  tells  us 


that  about  this  time  the  so-called  "strains"  be- 
gan to  be  recognized.  From  this  point  the  Earl 
Derby's  (or  what  was  then  the  "Earl  o'Derby's) 
Reds  and  other  noted  varieties,  named  after 
their  titled  owners,  came  into  prominence.  The 
only  requisite  of  a  good  game  cock  at  this  time 
was  his  ability  to  stand  the  steel;  and  no  bird 
was  bred  from  that  showed  any  disposition 
(when  fitted)  to  "wheel"  or  linger  in  his  fighting. 
Thus  the  stock  of  those  days  was  generally  pure, 
and  few  "runaways"  were  known.  When  once  a 
good,  successful  fighting  cross  was  obtained,  no 
matter  what  the  color  of  leg  (excepting  blue)  or 
plumage,  it  was  bred  "in  and  in"  and  culled 
simply  by  the  test  of  the  pit. 

The  present  Standard  recognizes  but  eight 
varieties  of  games— Black  and  Brown  Reds,  Yel- 
low and  Silver  Duckwings,  Red  Piles,  White  and 
Black,  and  Black  Sumatras.  Although  it  recog- 
nizes Black  Sumatras  as  games,  they  do  not 
rightly  belong  in  the  class,  as  they  are  not 
"game"  and  will  not  stand  steel.  As  proof  of  the 
assertion  I  have  bred  and  seen  Sumatras  and 
Malay  cocks  that  ran  away  from  six-months  old 
game  stags.  There  can  be  found,  however,  fan- 
ciers who  breed  and  advertise  them  for  sale  as 
games,  but  I  am  confident  that  these  same  breed- 
ers never  put  a  cent  on  their  gameness,  for  fear 
of  losing. 

Prominent  among  the  seven  recognized  and 
thoroughbred  varieties  of  games  stands  the 
White  Georgians.  They  were  originated  by  S.  J. 
Bestoe,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  gave  them 
the  name  "Georgians."  And  to  this  gentleman 
alone  is  due  the  honor  of  giving  to  the  fanciers 
of  America  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  use- 
ful fowls  of  the  present  day.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
sinuations and  slurs  cast  against  them  by  inex- 
perienced persons  who  have  bred  them  a  couple 
of  seasons  with  poor  success,  and  thrown  them 
aside  as  "unprofitable  stock,"  simply  because 
they  (who  couldn't  breed  Black  Reds  with  suc- 
cess) had  trouble  with  them. 

There  are  few  specimens  of  the  variety  that  are 
bred  to  the  fineness  of  the  Black  Reds,  yet  they 
can  be  found.  Of  course  such  specimens  are 
highly  prized  and  command  high  figures.  As 
egg  producers  they  stand  equal  to  all,  and  supe- 
rior to  many  games,  while  they  cannot  be  beaten 
as  table  fowls,  their  flesh  being  both  tender  and 
juicy,  and  of  the  delicate  flavor  we  all  love  so 
well. 

White  games  can  be  found  of  all  styles  and 
sizes,  and  although  the  originator  probably  in- 
tended them  for  show  birds,  they  have  done 
some  good  work  in  the  pit  and  stand  superior  to 
many  of  our  pit  strains  of  to-day.  They  are 
fast,  sure  cutting  and  gluttonous  fighters,  and 
rarely  show  the  "get  out"  principle.  Three- 
fourths  of  those  that  do  show  the  "dung-hill" 
qualities  also  show  foul  feathers  or  thick  combs 
proving  them  not  pure,  but  cross  bred.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  white  game,  in  good  health,  fails 
to  stand  the  cold  steel  test.  When  cocks  are 
found  that  are  not  game,  as  I  before  said,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  can  bet  there  is  a  "nigger  in 
the  fence"  somewhere. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  high  stationed  show 
bird  for  the  pit ;  far  from  it.  I  am  convinced  by 
years  of  experience  that  the  medium  stationed 
bird,  although  not  his  superior  physically  or  in 
gameness,  will  down  him  four  times  out  of  five. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  too  long  legs  are  not 
what  a  fighter  most  wants,  and  are  only  injuri- 
ous to  him,  as  the  record  of  the  prize  ring  does 
not  show  a  successful  fighter  who  possessed  too 
long  legs  in  comparison  to  his  body. 

As  setters  and  mothers  the  white  game  hens 
can't  be  beat,  their  staying  qualities  causing 
them  to  stick  to  the  nest  until  the  last  chick  is 
out;  and  their  gameness  and  love  for  their 
young  being  the  desired  requirements  of  a  first- 
class  protector  and  mother.  I  have  always  had 
best  success  in  setting  white  hens  with  white 
fowl's  eggs,  as  generally  the  white  game  hens 
scalp  or  kill  all  colored  chicks  hatched  under 
them.  Never  put  dark  fowls'  eggs  and  white 
fowls'  eggs  under  the  same  white  game  hen,  as 
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in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  setter  will  destroy 
most  of  the  colored  chicks,  and  probably  some 
of  the  white. 

The  Standard  recognizes  white  or  yellow  legs 
(shanks)  on  white  games,  and  consequently  both 
yellow  and  white-legged  birds  can  be  found,  al- 
though the  yellows  seem  to  have  the  preference, 
as  they  were  originally  a  yellow-legged  variety, 
I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  bred  white 
legged.  To  white  game  fanciers  let  me  say,  dis- 
card all  white-legged  birds,  and  soon  we  shall 
have  them  all  yellow-legged. 

In  choosing  and  mating  whites,  get  as  good 
stock  as  you  can  procure.  A  few  dollars  outlay 
for  good  blood  will  pay  best  in  the  end.  Get 
birds  with  low,  single.straight  combs,  slim  heads, 
red  eyes,  short  hackle  and  saddle,  short,  close 
carried  wings,  low,  close  carried  tail,  and  yellow 
legs  (thighs)  and  beak.  Of  course  the  plumage 
should  be  clear,  spotless  white,  but  a  yellowish 
tint  on  neck  and  back  is  admissible  if  it  comes 
from  heat  or  the  sun,  as  it  generally  does.  Sta- 
tion should  also  be  looked  at,  if  you  are  after 
Standard  birds,  and  the  highest  white  games 
bred  are  not  too  high  for  show  birds.  Avoid  the 
lobby,  "side-hill-plow"  built  specimens,  as  they 
will  be  of  more  harm  than  good  to  you.  Get 
only  stock  or  eggs  of  some  reliable,  first-class 
breeder  and  exhibitor  of  this  variety,  and  you'll 
generally  be  satisfied  with  your  purchase. 

In  conclusion  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
state  that  the  beginner  in  breeding  fancy  games 
will  find  the  whites  just  suited  to  his  fancy  and 
easier  to  breeds  to  fineness  than  any  other  vari- 
ety, excepting,  perhaps,  the  Blacks. 

Uncle  Doc's  Reveries. 

GRANT  PARISH. 

Me.  Editoe  :  I  desire  to  throw  some  hot  shot 
at  the  false  theories  and  pitfalls  that  have  been 
advanced  and  dug  by  alleged  fanciers  to  meet 
their  private  gain,  and  which  has  no  doubt 
caused  the  depression  in  the  poultry  interest  of 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  I  select  your 
brilliant  and  bold  sheet  to  help  me,  and  truly 
hope  my  efforts  will  be  recognized;  and,  al- 
though they  might  fall  short  in  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  your  readers,  I  fondly  hope  that  my 
long-timed  "reveries"  will  be  treated  in  a  frater- 
nal way. 

DO  AWAY  WITH  THE  STAND AED. 

This  I  say  in  the  name  of  utility;  fertility — 
nay,  common  sense — demands  it.  I  know  I  shall 
have  but  few  followers  in  my  new  advocacy,  but 
I  am  sure  the  time  will  come  when  the  old  (and 
the  present)  English  mode  of  judging  will  surely 
take  the  place  of  the  now-a-day  way  of  awarding 
the  much  coveted  honors.  Happily,  Mr.  William 
J.  Seely  while  abroad  was  correspondent  to  my 
paper  on  poultry  affairs  in  England,  Scotland, 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries,  which 
posted  the  writer ;  and,  with  other  information 
as  to  the  manner  of  poultry  raising,  judging  and 
selling  in  foreign  marts. 

In  judging  Asiatics  I  would  look  first  to  size, 
always  insisting  on  a  well  formed,  plump  body ; 
second,  condition;  third,  weight;  fourth,  age; 
and  fifth,  the  great  American  bubble,  color. 
If  I  am  not  wrong,  the  above  is  the  common 
sense  English  method  of  judging  our  feathered 
friends.  Hocked  Brahmas  and  Cochins  in  this 
country  are  fit  only  for  the  pot,  while  at  Bir- 
mingham and  Crystal  Palace  they  are  in  many 
cases  the  cup  winners.  Why  this?  Are  our  for- 
eign breeders  wrong?  No!  Every  Asiatic  breed- 
er knows  that  a  large  percentage  of  birds  of  each 
hatch  are  hocked.  They  are  as  pretty  as  a  pic- 
ture, but  the  pot  yawns  for  them,  and  to  satisfy 
the  "gospel"  they  go.   In  England,  Scotland  and 

Germany  they  go  to  in  crates  to  compete 

for  honors.  It  is  bosh  to  say  that  hocked  birds 
have  coarse  flesh  and  only  those  that  don't  know 
that,  cling  to  this  American  theory.  I  have  such 
men  as  Lewis,  Wright,  Tegetmeier,  Ludlow  and 
other  notable  breeders  to  back  me  in  this  asser- 
tion. 

Hocked  birds  to  my  eye  are  no  more  of  a  dis- 
flgurement  than  are  shallow  breasted  birds,  The 


former  represents  natural  results,  the  latter 
forced  results.  In  other  words,  to  erase  the 
hock  and  have  short,  curling  feathers,  you  de- 
duct from  the  breast,  the  best  part  of  the  fowl, 
as  every  one  knows  that  tall  chickens  are  defi- 
cient in  breast,  and  still  they  know  that  such 
birds  come  from  Standard  (American)  non- 
hocked  birds;  and  again,  to  secure  the  much 
coveted  black  (jet)  breast  and  non-hocked  birds, 
one  sacrifices  the  utility  of  the  fowl.  Hocked 
birds  are  invariably  stocky  in  their  build — just 
what  our  market  poulterers  want — and  their  in- 
creased size  and  weight  make  them  the  most 
sought  after  across  the  water,  both  as  market 
and  cup  fowls.  Hence,  I  claim  that  utility 
should  be  our  first  object  to  breed  for  and  so 
strike  out  that  section  of  the  Standard  that 
bars  out  hocked  birds.  I  do  not  give  preference 
to  hocked  birds,  for  I  would  rather  breed  from  a 
twelve-pound  cock  having  short  hock  feathers, 
but  if  I  came  across  a  breeding  bird  of  large  size 
and  weight,  stocky  in  build,  with  every  other 
indication  that  it  would  produce  offsprings  of 
excellent  market  characteristics,  I  would  breed 
from  him  if  he  had  hocks  that  would  tip  to  the 
ground.  Raising  poultry  for  market  is  the  only 
true  method  of  poultry  farming.  Those  breed- 
ing for  fancy  points  are  few,  so  few  that  they 
are  lost  sight  of  when  the  vast  army  of  American 
market  poulterers  are  considered.  Hence  I 
would  breed  from  mv  hocked  bird ;  his  chicks 
would  favor  their  sire;  they  are  shipped  to  the 
markets  dressed;  the  hocks  are  left  at  home, 
while  their  late  owners  are  selling  at  advanced 
prices,  on  account  of  their  plumpness  and  large 
size.  It  would  be  the  meat,  so  much  a  pound, 
they  would  sell— not  the  feathered  hocks. 

CHANGE  OUR  METHOD  OE  SHOWING. 

Before  closing  my  "reveries,"  I  would  beg 
leave  to  call  attention  to  the  peaceful  method  of 
English  showing.  Their  prizes  being  cups  give 
tone  and  honor  to  their  exhibitions.  This  would 
be  an  excellent  idea  fer  the  Virginia  gentlemen 
to  adopt  as  their  prizes.  They  would  belong  to 
the  association,  and  would  be  used  for  years ; 
the  older  the  more  historic  they  would  be. 
Then,  instead  of  advertising  973±  point  birds, 
the  winner  can  advertise  in  the  following  neat 
manner : 

FOR  SALE— Houdan  eggs.   Cock  Cup  Winner  at  New 
York.    Hens  from  the  Cup  Winner  at  Chicago. 
Price,  $2  per  thirteen.  Address  ,   . 

The  blue  ribbon  and  card  prizes  have  no  weight 
nor  honor  and  will  never  be  made  successful 
prizes.  To  be  the  owner  of  a  cup  winner  in  a 
large  class  would  be  all  a  breeder  would  desire. 

My  next  will  be  "What  is  Greek?"  or,  more  hot 
shot.  Uncle  Doc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

What  a  Veteran  Breeder  Says. 

The  first  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper,  in 
general  make-up,  contents  and  quality  of  matter 
considered,  cleanliness  typographically,  concen- 
tration of  thought  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
breeder,  amateur  or  fancier,  is,  thus  far,  in  ad- 
vance of  anything  published  exclusively  in  the 
interests  of  poultry  keeping  that  has  come  to 
our  notice.  The  hand  of  the  practical,  experi- 
enced breeder  is  plainly  discerned  throughout  its 
attractive  pages.  The  mind  that  cannot  extract 
ten  dollars'  worth  of  practical  information  from 
its  contents  must  be  wrapped  up  in  stupidity. 
The  clear,  concise  instructions  pertaining  to  in- 
cubators, their  management,  utility,  profit  and 
general  adaptation  to  all  who  mean  business,  is 
alone  worth  the  amount.  Theory  and  visionary 
anticipations  of  success  and  profit  has  misled 
many  who  were  misguided  in  the  simple  details 
of  poultry  raising.  The  "P.  K."  talks  out  so 
plain  and  positive  that  none  can  mistake  the 
road  to  success.  The  pilot  with  a  firm  grip  on 
the  helm,  under  full  sail,  a  valuable  cargo  and  a 
spanking  breeze  has  gracefully  brought  the  new 
craft  into  the  poultry  harbor  and  dropped  an- 
chor amidst  a  fleet  that  will  have  to  be  up  and 
doing,  or  get  left  in  the  great  race  for  public 
favor.  J.  N.  HOLMES. 

Vineland,  April  12, 1884. 


Gleanings  From  Exchanges. 


Drinking  Fountain  for  Chickens. 

As  my  plan  of  supplying  water  for  little  chick- 
ens may  be  new  to  many  of  your  readers,  I  give 
it  for  all  to  try  who  may  like.  Take  a  tight  can 
(an  empty  five-gallon  kerosene  can  is  just  the 
thing),  punch  half  a  dozen  holes  near  the  bottom 
on  one  side  of  it,  and  have  a  tinker  solder  on  to 
the  bottom  a  strip,  say  five  inches  wide  and  the 
length  of  one  side  of  the  can ;  turn  up  two  inches 
of  the  outer  edge  and  the  same  on  each  end 
(which  should  be  left  that  much  longer).  Solder 
the  corners,  and  it  will  make  a  vessel  two  and 
a  half  inches  wide  and  two  inches  high  on  one  ' 
side  of  the  can,  which  will  always  keep  full  of 
water  so  long  as  there  is  any  left  in  the  can. 

To  fill  the  can  with  water,  turn  it  partly  on  one 
side  and  pour  into  the  trough  at  the  bottom ;  or 
better  still,  if  you  have  a  tub  or  trough  full  of 
water,  hold  your  can  under  till  it  fills.  Then  set 
it  up  and  there  will  enough  run  out  to  fill  the 
vessel  at  the  bottom  above  the  holes  in  the  can. 
It  will  always  keep  so  full  as  long  as  there  is  any 
water  left  in  the  can,  which  must  be  kept  air 
tight.— Country  Gentleman. 

Markings  of  Light  Brahmas. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  articles  written 
on  the  markings  of  Light  Brahmas  by  I.  K. 
Felch  and  others.  The  two  colors,  white  and 
black,  are  all  that  are  wanted  in  this  variety ; 
straw  color  on  backs,  hackles  brown,  not  black, 
wing  flights  white,  or  nearly  so ;  these  defects 
are  often  seen  in  birds  otherwise  good.  The 
glossy  black  tail  and  hackle,  also  metallic  black 
and  edged  with  white,  and  black  flight  feathers, 
points  desired  and  called  for  by  the  Standard, 
are  mostly  found  in  Light  Brahmas  that  have 
some  dark  in  under-color  on  back,  but  perfectly 
white  on  surface.  This  bluish  white  in  under- 
color belongs  there  in  this  variety  when  the 
glossy  black  in  points  is  maintained ;  for  when 
you  get  clear  white  in  under- color  and  breed  on 
both  sides  so  a  few  times,  you  lose  that  rich 
black  in  other  points. 

Some  say  the  chicks  from  such  birds  dark  in 
under-color  come  splashed  and  spotted;  never 
mind ;  these  young  birds,  if  kept  to  maturity, 
change  considerably.  I  have  often  been  disgust- 
ed with  them  when  half  grown,  but  when  ten  or 
twelve  months  old  they  have  turned  out  the 
best  marked  ones  I  had,  and  have  outstripped 
the  others  that  promised  the  best  when  young. 

The  clear  white  under-color  Light  Brahmas, 
when  mature,  are  more  or  less  straw  color,  and 
they  lose  that  metallic  black  in  tail  and  hackle, 
so  much  desired,  in  one  or  two  generations.  The 
less  dark  in  under-color  the  better;  but  don't 
sacrifice  surface  points  to  get  it. — J.  A.  Roberts 
in  Fancier's  Gazette. 


The  Toulouse  Goose. 

The  .accompanying  cut  is  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  this  valuable  variety,  and  a  most  faithful 
representation  of  the  style,  carriage  and  form. 
They  are  certainly  a  very  great  improvement  on 
the  common  goose  of  our  country.  Mr.  Charles 
Gammerdinger,  in  his  large  illustrated  circular, 
says  the  Toulouse  goose  originated  at  a  city  of 
that  name  on  the  Garonne  River,  in  the  south  of 
France.  They  are  extremely  large,  weighing 
when  fattened  and  matured,  at  three  years  old, 
forty-five  and  fifty  pounds,  and  in  some  cases 
even  sixty  pounds,  per  pair.  The  geese  lay 
thirty  to  forty  eggs  each  in  a  season,  and  seldom 
offer  to  sit.  We  find  them  good  t-  "  "3y 
to  raise,  and  much  stronger  when  young  than 
common  goslings.  They  grow  so  rapidly.that  at 
four  weeks  they  will  weigh  from  six  to  eight 
pounds  each,  and  at  three  months  fifteen  to 
eighteen  pounds.  They  yield  half  a  pound  of 
feathers  to  a  "picking."  They  are  small  feeders 
for  their  size,  and  require  no  food  but  pasture, 
except  in  winter.  In  color,  geese  and  ganders 
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are  exactly  alike,  viz. :  a  uniform,  handsome 
gray,  with  breasts  and  under  parts  of  body  a 
shade  lighter.  They  are  gentle  in  disposition, 
not  unruly,  and  can  be  fenced  easier  than  sheep ; 
breed  at  one  year  old,  and  in  all  respects  are  very 
profitable.  Would  pay  well  almost  everywhere, 
and  especially  in  sections  where  grain  and  grass 
are  cheap.  The  sexes  can  be  distinguished  by 
their  forms  and  voices— ganders  are  taller,  more 
upright,  with  larger  necks,  and  gabble  in  higher, 
finer  and  more  rapid  tones  than  the  goose,  the 
voice  of  which  is  low,  deep,  bass  and  slow.— 
Southern  Poultry  Guide. 


Turning  Eggs  in  an  Incubator. 

A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  appli- 
ances relating  to  poultry  has  recently  come  un- 
der our  notice,  and,  as  it  promises  not  only  to  be 
a  labor  saver  as  well  as  beneficial  in  its  use  other- 
wise, we  take  pleasure  in  describing  it  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 

The  necessity  of  turning  eggs  in  incubators, 
even  once  a  day,  taxes  the  patience  and  takes 
the  time  of  all  who  use  them.  But  it  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  as  a  fact  and  put  into 
practice,  where  the  trouble  is  not  too  great,  that 
turning  the  eggs  once  or  twice  a  day  is  an  im- 
provement upon  former  methods.  However  few 
eggs  or  however  few  minutes  it  takes  to  move 
them  by  hand,  labor  and  time  are  involved,  and 
if  any  device  can  do  the  work  in  a  second  it  is  a 
gain  and  a  convenience.  Where  a  large  number 
require  handling,  such  a  contrivance  is  invalua- 
ble. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  frequent  contact  of  the 
hands  and  eggs  is  condemned  as  impairing  the 
vitality  of  the  latter. 

One  method  which  has  been  followed  for  some 
years  is  by  the  use  of  trays.  These  trays  are  for 
two  purposes.  For  incubators  they  are  made  of 
metal,  and  for  storing  for  breeding  purposes,  of 
wood,  single  or  in  sets.  They  are  made  with  or 
without  bottom,  and  in  any  sizes  for  machines 
having  a  square  form.  Across  are  pivoted 
wooden  rollers,  between  which  the  eggs  rest, 
with  wire  cranks  on  the  outside  of  one  side,  and 
all  attached  to  a  connecting  rod.  One  of  the 
crank  pins  in  the  middle  projects  far  enough  to 
afford  a  hold  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and 
as  the  rollers  revolve  in  one  direction  the  eggs 
turn  in  another.  Two  or  three  hundred  eggs,  or 
as  many  as  a  tray  is  made  to  hold,  can  be  turned 
in  one  second. 

For  incubator  use,  where  eggs  are  not  put  into 
a  lower  temperature  for  the  last  forty-eight 
hours,  as  many  practice,  but  are  hatched  on 
these  trays,  there  are  wires  running  between  the 
rollers  to  prevent  anything  from  falling  through. 

At  Madison  Square  Garden,  another  tray  was 
shown,  simpler  in  construction  than  the  one 
spoken  of  above.  Kather  there  are  two  trays, 
one  over  the  other,  with  cleats  attached,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  keep  the  eggs  from  rolling  about 
when  the  trays  are  inclined.  Let  us  call  one 
tray  a  box  and  the  other  the  lid.  The  lid  is  not 
hinged,  but  simply  rests  on  the  box.  Both  the 
lid  and  the  box  are  of  the  same  size,  and  just 
alike  in  every  respect.  In  fact,  they  are  both 
lids.  All  there  is  to  it  is  to  hold  one  firmly  to 
the  other,  the  eggs  being  between,  and  simply 
turn  the  trays  or  the  boxes,  or  whatever  you  call 
them,  completely  over,  and  of  course  the  eggs  are 
turned  completely  over,  too. 

Reader,  did  you  know  that  the  science  or  rather 
art  of  artificial  incubation  is  making  great  prog- 
ress? While  some  breeders  despise  it.  and  after 
trial  have  returned  to  the  use  of  good  motherly 
old  hens,  others  are  loud  in  its  praise.  At  the 
Madison  Oa.rden  Exhibition,  one  dealer  in  incu- 
ba.___  uo  he  sold  six  machines  in  one  after- 
noon.— Pou  Ury  Yard. 


Profit  in  Ducks. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  one  in  riding  through 
the  country  meets  ducks,  compared  with  the 
frequent  appearance  of  several  other  kinds  of 
fowls.  The  reason  is,  probably,  that  there  is  a 


general  feeling  that  ducks  require  a  great  deal  of 
water.  This  is  good  if  you  have  it.  Ducks  are 
very  clever  at  capturing  all  kinds  of  creeping 
things  in  the  mud  of  the  streams  and  turning 
them  into  cash — which  flies,  we  may  say,  paren- 
thetically, and  this  is  the  usual  course  of  devel- 
opment— but  a  little  water  will  do  nearly  as  well, 
and  they  will  go  grubbing  about  on  dry  land. 

It  is  also  a  common  saying  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  raising  ducks  for  the  table  because  they 
"eat  more  than  they  are  worth."  Let  us  examine 
this  notion  a  little. 

In  the  attempt  to  change  grain  into  meat  by 
raising  poultry,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  the 
first  pound  of  flesh  gained  by  a  bird  while  the 
second  pound  is  being  accumulated.  We  say 
keep  alive,  because  animal  tissue  cannot  exist 
for  a  moment  in  a  fixed  state,  but  is  constantly 
undergoing  waste  and  repair,  and  every  day  and 
hour  that  this  first  pound  is  supported  it  is  done 
at  the  expense  of  a  certain  amount  of  feed. 
When  the  second  pound  has  been  gained,  two 
pounds  must  be  kept  alive  while  the  third  pound 
is  growing,  and  so  on.  Now,  this  mere  mainte- 
nance of  the  animal  machinery  is  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  the  whole  cost  of  feeding  an  ani- 
mal, no  matter  whether  it  be  a  calf,  lamb,  chick- 
en or  duck,  until  it  is  old  enough  for  the  table. 
Consequently,  the  fatter  the  creature  grows  the 
less  time  and  cost  are  necessary  to  support  the 
first  few  pounds  of  flesh  acquired  while  the  ani- 
mal is  reaching  the  desired  weight.  In  other 
words,  early  maturity  is  essential  to  the  econom- 
ical raising  of  table  fowls.  We  have  no  domestic 
birds  that  mature  faster  than  ducks.  Their 
appetite,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  is  their 
great  recommendation.  They  eat  for  good  rea- 
sons. From  nothing  comes  nothing.  Just  try 
the  experiment  of  raising  chickens  of  the  fastest 
growing  breeds  in  the  same  yard  with  ducks 
hatched  the  same  day  (either  common  puddle- 
ducks  or  blooded  ones)  and  feed  both  species  all 
they  will  eat,  and  you  will  find  that  the  ducks 
will  inerease  in  weight  the  fastest  absolutely, 
and  the  fastest  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
when  mature. 

The  best  varieties  are  the  Bouen,  Pekin  and 
Aylesbury.  The  Rouen  aftains  the  greatest 
weight,  and  besides,  is  content  with  very  slender 
accommodation  in  the  way  of  swimming  privi- 
leges. A  tub  or  half  barrel  set  in  the  ground  and 
kept  full  of  water  furnishes  them  with  a  vast 
amount.  They  are  also  exceedingly  handsome,  re- 
sembling the  Mallard  in  plumage.  One  can  hardly 
tell  whether  their  plumage  or  massive  form  most 
demands  his  admiration.  The  rich,  showy  dress 
of  the  drake,  his  dark  green  head,  clearly  defined 
white  ring,  severed  at  the  back  by  a  few  dark 
feathers,  rich  chestnut  of  his  breast,  delicate 
pencilings  of  gray  upon  his  sides,  terminating 
behind  with  solid  black,  and,  conspicuous  amid 
all,  the  changeable  blue  and  purple  wing  bars, 
edged  with  the  softest  velvet  black  and  purest 
snow  white,  all  varied  and  distinct,  yet  harmo- 
nious, presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  feath- 
ering of  his  mate,  which,  a  modest  brown,  with 
still  darker  pencilings,  sharing  the  brilliant  col- 
orings of  the  drake  only  in  the  ribbon  marks  on 
her  wings,  is  none  the  less  beautiful.  Head  dark 
with  a  light  streak  above  the  eye,  extending 
downward  and  backward.  The  art  of  the  breed- 
er has  not  produced  this  arrangement  of  tints  or 
modified  it  essentially.  The  Rouen  inherited  it 
from  their  wild  ancestors,  the  Mallard  ducks, 
the  free,  untamed  denizens  of  stream,  lake,  and 
fen,  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate  regions  and 
a  part  of  the  tropical  and  arctic,  throughout  the 
entire  northern  hemisphere. — E.  B.  Weaver  in 
Southern  Poultry  Journal. 


It  COSTS  only  $1.25  for  the  Farm,  Field  and 
Fireside  with  The  Poultky  Keeper.  The 
cheapest  combination  known. 


EGGS 


,  Pekin  Duck.  W.  Guinea.  TV.  Leghorn.  P.  Rock, 
,  and  other  varieties,  B.  HUMES,  Avondale,  Pa. 


JOHN"  BENNET,  Sumnun.  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 
White  face  black  Spanish  a  specialty  for  20  years.  Eggs, 
$2  for  13;  $5  for  39. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK'S 

Conger's  Prize  Winning  Strain, 

BROWN  LEGHORNS.   WALDO'S  STRAIN. 

Eggs  from  either  variety  carefully  .packed  in  cotton,  in 
baskets,  at  only  $1.50  per  13,  $2.75  per  26,  or  $4.00 
for  39J  eggs.  Full  instructions  on  "How  to  make  and 
manage  an  incubator,"  costing  less  than  $0,  and  in  which 
43  chicks  have  been  hatched  out  of  51  eggs,  mailed  on 
receipt  of  15  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

XX.  iS.  WALDO. 

Quiucy,  111. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Poultry  Architecture;  or,  How  to  Build  Con- 

venient  and  Elegant  Fowl-houses,  Durably  and  Econ- 
omically. By  Stoddard.  This  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  nu- 
merous fowl-honses,  embracing  small  buildings  for  a  few 
fowls,  that  can  be  erected  very  cheaply,  as  well  as  de- 
signs of  large  and  elegant  structures,  thus  meeting  the 
wants  of  all  poultry-keepers.  There  are  also  cuts  of 
fences,  coops  for  young  chickens  and  for  fattening,  ship- 
ping boxes,  feed  boxes,  nests,  etc.,  all  fully  and  clearly 
described,  with  practical  directions  for  construction. 
Price  25  cents.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOG? 

If  so,  send  for  DOG  BUYERS' ' 
GUIDE,  containing  colored  plates, 
loo  engravings  of  different  breeds, 
prices  they  are  worth,  and  where  to  . 
buy  them.  Also,  cuts  of  Dog  Fur- 
nishing Goods  of  all  kinds.  Direc- 
tions for  Training  Dogs  and  Bleed- 
ing Ferrets.  Mailed  for  10  cts. 

PHILADELPHIA  KENNELS, 

237  S.  8th.  St.  Philad'a. 


Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


OUR  ELEGANT 

125  Page  Illustrated 

POULTRY  CATALOGUE 


For  1884  will  be  ready  this  month.  It  tells  more  about  Poultry 
and  Poultry  raising  than  any  $2.00  book  in  the  United  States. 
It  tells  how  we  keep  500  fowls  on  two  and  one-half  acres,  and 
annually  clear  $1,700.  price,  25  Cents.  Stamps  taken. 
Price  Lists  free.  (Mention  this  paper.)  R.  B.  MITCHELL 
*  CO.,  24  McCormick  Block,  Chicago.  Send  in  your  or- 
ders that  we  may  know  how  many  to  publish. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Ad  fVff  Farm  By  H-  H-  Stoddard.  Tells  how  to 
nil  L55  I  HI  llli  keep  poultry  in  large  numbers  and 
make  a  paying  business.  Contents:  Breeding  Stock, 
Management  of  Stock,  Building  for  Storing  and  Cooking 
Food,  Buildings.  Management  of  Young  Chickens,  Crops 
on  the  Farm,  Dry  Earth  for  Poultry,  Farm  Poultry 
House,  Feeding  Chicks,  Fowls  for  Layers,  Fowls  for 
Sitters,  Houses  for  Lavers,  Houses  for  Sitters,  Coops  for 
Chickens,  Location  of  Farm,  Plan  of  Farm,  Poultry  Farm- 
ing, Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business,  etc.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents,  postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


W.  O.  DAKIN, 

4:64:  Dorr  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  fine  thorough  bred 

LANCSHAN  &  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS. 

Handsome  Descriptive  Circulars  free. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Do  You  Want  to  Make  Money  Raising 

POULTRY?  THE  FOLLOWING  WELL- 
KNOVVN  WORKS  OF  STODDARD  will  convince 
all  that  there  is  money  in  poultry.  Mr.  Stoddard's  books 
are  all  standard  works  and  are  of  great  utility  to  those 
who  want  to  raise  poultry  for  profit  or  pleasure:  Stod- 
dard on  Brown  Leghorns,  "White  Leghorns,  Plymouth 
I  Rocks,  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes.  Light  Brahmas, 
How  to  Feed  Poultry,  How  to  Raise  Poultry  on  a  Large 
Scale.  Any  of  the  above  named  books  sent,  post  paid, 
for  25  cents.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WYANDOTTBS. 
CAUTION.  BEWARE  OF  UNSCRUPULOUS  MECHANICAL  CUTS 

After  seventeen  vears  successive  breeding  of  this  variety,  and  exhibiting  before  the  A.  P.  A.  at  Portland.  Maine, 
Boston,  and  later  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  (without  competition),  where  their  admission  into  the  Standard  was  refused  on 
technical  points,  I  decided,  in  justice  to  business,  not  to  show  or  advertise  for  a  time;  but  to  over  1,000  customers 
and  correspondents,  many  at  present  enquiring  for  mv  stock,  will  sav.  they  have  been  bred  to  the  present  time 
with  the  strictest  care,  aud  my  best  birds  will  be  placed  June  1.  1884.  with  the  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Place,  who,  with  six 
vears'  experience,  (and  what  little  council  your  humble  servant  could  give)  is  no  amateur. 

Yours  truly.  L.  J.  Payne. 

I  will  furnish  eggs  from  my  own  yards  and  the  above  for  $5  a  setting;  will  duplicate  if  they  don't  hatch.  Birds 
(none  but  good  shipped  I  $5  and  upwards.  Monev  refunded  less  express  charges  on  safe  return,  if  not  satisfactory. 

Address,  G.  A.  PLACE,  Bainuridge,  Chanango  Co.,  N.  Y, 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  °KR'  National  American  Dictionary  For  $1.00. 

National 
Dictionary, 

ot  be 

than  $1.00. 


1 


TVTs*  r»lr  TVi  i  c  f  t Tlus  b00k  >s  a  Reference 

•  i  for  Renders,  Workers,  Thinkers 
and  If" riters,  and%f  incalculable  worth  to  every  class.  Besides 
being  a  complete  Dictionary  with  700  illustrations,  it  contains 
Concise,  Important  and  Correct  Articles  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, viz.    Abbreviations  in  eommon  use. 

Scholars  Need  It!  I^T1^ 

table  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  would  write  and  speak 
smoothly  and  correctly  A  Biographical  Register,  containing 
date  of  birth  and  death  of  the  Famous  Personages  of  History, 
Art,  Science,  Literature,  Religion  and  Politics,  from  the  earliest 
known  times  to  the  present,  this  information  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  hook.  Also,  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases ;  Ameri- 
can Biographical  Names;  Soubriquets  given  to  American 
States,  etc. 

Farmers  Need  It.  STRESS 

Tables  of  Metric  System;  Marks  and  Rules  for  Punctuation,  Divis- 
ions ef  Time,  Simple  Rules  for  Spelling;  Use  of  Capital  Letters, 


Parliamentary  Rules  and  Usages ,  Valuable  Information  for 
Business  Men;  Sizes  of  Books  and  Papers;  Geographical  Statis- 
tics, Census  of  Principal  Cities,  etc.;  Distance  Tables,  Coinage 
Tables ,  and  various  other  information. 

V^v||  ItfoOfl  T^"?  ^1's  k°°k:  is  invaluable  to 
•  "U  Ail  vCU  J.  flj*  everyone  who  would  Under' 
stand  what  he  is  daily  called  upon  to  Read,  Speak  and  Write. 
It  is  a  .Boot  to  be  consulted  every  day,  very  useful  and  necessary. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  superior  to  all  other 
low-priced  Dictionaries.  "We  guarantee  it  will  please  you.  If  you 
cannot  afford  tc  pay  twelve  dollars  for  a  Webster,  you  certainly 
can  afford  one  dollar  for  a  book  to  take  the  place  of  it. 

Tttvic  riA«vnm4  DICTIONARY  and  EXCYCLO- 
X  Xlla  XiAtSg  dllL  PEDIA  of  useful  knowledge 
will  he  sent  post-paid  (without  the  paper)  for  $1.00,  five  books 
$4.00. 

Three  Offers.  No.I.EHfS"^ 

year,  and  this  valuable  book,  sent  postage  paid,  for  $1. 


700 

Engravings, 
608  Pages, 
1 40,000  Words, 


700 

Illustrations. 


I  The  National 
American 
Dictionary 


Contains  mme  pages 
I  than  any  other  book  of 
I  the  kind  ever  publish' 
This  useful  and 
I  elegant   volume  is  a 
Library  and  Encyclo- 
pedia ofgeneial  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  the  best 
Dictionary  now  pub- 
lished. Superbly 
bound  in  cloth  and 
|  gilt.   It  is  not  a  pocket 
affair,  but  a  large  vol- 
ume. It  contains  every 
J  useful  word  in  the  En- 
glish Language,  with 
I  its  true  meaning,  deri- 
vation, spelling  and 
pronunciation.  "This 
we  believe  to  be  the 
I  best  cheap  Dictionary 
;r    printed.  "-Inter 

[The  Illustrations 

I  valuable  reference 
book  contains  700  pic- 
torial illustrations, 
representing  Birds, 
nimals,  Fishes,  In- 
■cts,  Plants,  Flowers, 
I  Seeds,  Implements, 
I  perfectly  showing 
I  hundreds    of  objects 
[found  in  Mechanics, 
I  Mathematics,  Geome- 
I  try,        A )  v  h  itect  u  re, 
;|  Military,  Naval,  Bot- 
ny,  and  the  Animal, 
\</tiab!e  and  Min- 
■•al  kingdoms,  inter* 
I  spersed   through  608 
I  pages,   m  connection 
I  with  the  word  and  de- 
I  finition,  showing  at  a 
I  glance  what  a  thing  is 
landnie/ins,  far  better 
I  than   the  best  word 
'  definition. 

W/\  O  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  one  year 
HO.  L ;  and  the  FARM,  FIELD  AND  FIRE- 
SIDE (our  28  page  agricultural  journal)  and  the  Dic- 
tionary, sent  postage  paid,  for  $1.7.">. 
Mrt  O  1*J  DICTIONARIES  and  12  copies  of  the 
11 U.  O,  POULTRY  KEEPER  for  one  year,  all 
sent  to  one  name  or  to  a  club  for  $10. 

Any  Boy  or  Girl  %*SS£:  twte-e 

member  that  by  securing  twelve  names  and  sending  us 
ten  dollars,  we' will  send  twelve  Dictionaries  and  twelve 
copies  of  the  paper  for  one  year.  After  twelve  orders  (all 
sent  at  one  time )  are  sent  in,  agents  can  send  80  cents 
for  Dictionary  and  the  paper  for  one  year.  Remember 
the  price  of  the  Dictionary  alone  is  $1.00,  and  it  is  only 
by  buying  them  by  the  thousand  that  we  are  able  to 
make  this  great  offer.  Send  $1.00  for  a  Dictionary  and 
a  year's  subscription,  or  better  yet,  raise  a  club  of  twelve. 


Send  money  by  Eegisterd  Letter,  Money  Order,  Postal  Note,  or  by  Express. 
Address  THE     POULTRY  BFER  T 


SO    rtEHKLdolioli    St.,    Cliicago,  Hi. 
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INQUIRIES. 


T.  W.  V. — What  heat  is  required  in  a  brooder? 
About  90° 

C.  A.  G. — What  is  the  German  system  of  pre- 
serving eggs? 

There  is  said  to  be  a  secret  process  used  in 
Germany,  but  many  of  the  eggs  brought  to  this 
country  were  preserved  in  a  strong  solution  of 
lime  and  salt. 

T.  F.  K. — Can  you  give  the  Havana  process  for 
preserving  eggs? 
Will  do  so  in  next  number. 

A.  L. — Please  give  me  the  names  of  responsible 
parties  who  sell  pure  breeds  and  eggs. 

Address  W.  O.  Dakin,  Toledo,  O. ;  E.  S.  Waldo, 
Quincy,  111. ;  Miss  Ella  Humes,  Avondale,  Pa. ; 
J.  T.  Fleming,  Augusta,  Kv. :  and  in  this  number 
may  be  seen  the  addresses  of  others. 

H.  M.  E. — Would  not  a  box  with  cotton  in  the 
bottom,  a  number  of  pasteboard  squares,  like  the 
shippers  use,  be  suitable  for  sending  eggs? 

It  is  a  most  excellent  plan.  Use 
baskets,  however,  in  preference. 

E.  H. — How  many  birds  of  large 
breeds  can  I  put  in  a  room  10x12 
feet, with  run  10x25  feet? 

The  room  will  accommodate 
twenty,  but  dozen  are  better.  The 
run  is  rather  small. 

W.  H. — I  wish  to  learn  how  to  keep 
hens  from  dying.  We  have  had  them 
sick  for  four  years,  and  lost  a  great 
many. 

You  should  describe  the  symptoms. 
See  if  they  are  afflicted  with  lice. 
By  strict  cleanliness  you  may  over- 
come the  obstacle. 

D.  E.— I  would  like  to  know  the 
color  and  stripings  of  a  full  blooded 
Plymouth  Bock  cock. 

See  first  page,  which  gives  Illus- 
tration and  description. 

C.  H.  F. — Can  guineas  be  hatched 
in  an  incubator? 

Yes ;  also  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys, 
but  the  egg  drawer  should  be  deep 
for  large  eggs,  and  more  heat  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 
temperature. 


clear  profit  of  $191.68,  besided  using  all  the  eggs 
we  wanted  for  a  family  of  five.  This  was  $52.46 
more  than  I  made  off  of  20  pigs,  and  $104.68 
more  than  I  made  off  of  seven  acres  of  barley. 
Shall  try  an  incubator  next  year. — D.  M.  Walters, 
in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Growings. 

If  our  exchanges  will  tell  us  less  about  pound- 
ing oyster  shells  and  more  about  new  ideas,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

Eveeybody  is  trying  to  raise  a  nice  trio  for 
the  next  fair,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  letters 
and  circulars  we  receive. 

Bbeedees  say  that  sales  have  been  very  good 
so  far,  and  the  yards  well  patronized.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top  for  breeders  yet. 

Fanny  Field,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  says  that 
many  of  the  mysterious  ailments  that  afflict 
young  chicks  are  caused  by  lack  of  constitution- 


Housed  L»ET 

ToQuiefRE-specto- 

yeTamilij»  , 


found  when  a  gander  divides  his  time  between 
two  geese,  or  a  goose  secures  attention  from  two 
ganders.  This  is  all  true  where  there  is  a  flock 
of  even  pairs,  but  if  you  keep  only  one  gander 
and  two  or  three  geese  they  will  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity  and  band  together. — American 
Stockman. 

The  Farmers'  Pevieic  avers  that  poultry 
should  demand  a  place  on  the  little  farm,  for 
both  the  raising  of  chickens  and  eggs  for  the 
market.  With  a  warm  place  for  wintering,  and 
proper  food  and  care,  the  greatest  profit  would 
be  realized  from  early  spring  chickens,  for  broil- 
ers and  eggs,  and  in  the  winter  season,  when 
they  always  command  double  prices.  The  males 
of  the  early  hatched  would  furnish  the  first,  and 
the  pullets  the  winter  layers,  if  kept  in  warm 
quarters  and  on  proper  food.  If  gone  into  in  a 
moderate  way,  and  properly  managed,  poultry 
can  be  made  to  pay  a  good  profit  on  the  cost  of 
keeping  and  contribute  its  share  to  the  income 
of  the  little  farm;  but  gone  into  as  a  business, 
poultry  is  mighty  uncertain;  one 
person  in  a  hundred,  possibly  not 
more  than  one  in  a  thousand  will 
succeed.  The  risks  seem  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers. 


Clabber  Milk  for  Chicks. 


Preserving  Eggs. 


THOS.  F.  EOBINSON,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 

I  have  a  plan  to  keep  eggs,  the  recipe  of  which 
may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers.  Here  it 
is :  To  each  pail  of  water  add  two  pints  of  fresh 
slaked  lime  and  one  pint  of  common  salt ;  mix 
well,  fill  your  barrel  half  full  with  this  fluid,  put 
your  eggs  down  in  it  any  time  after  June,  and 
they  will  keep  two  years  if  desired. 


HOUSE-HUNTING. — "Not  a  handsome  residence,  but  suited  to  our  means 
hope  the  children  will  like  it."— harpers  Young  People. 

al  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  parent  fowls.  If  you 
breed  from  fowls  that  have  been  overstimulated 
by  egg-food,  or  from  those  that  have  been  in- 
bred too  long,  or  from  those  whose  constitutions 
have  been  weakened  by  disease,  the  chicks  will 
be  a  sickly  lot,  just  as  surely  as  two  and  two 
make  four. 


Which  are  the  Most  Popular? 

Having'noticed  the  advertisements  in  all  the 
poultry  journals,  Dr.  Weston  writes  to  the  Fan- 
cier's Gazette  that  he  finds  several  varieties, 
ranking  in  popularity  as  follows :  1st,  Plymouth 
Eocks ;  2d,  Brown  Leghorns ;  3d,  Light  Brah- 
mas;  4th,  Langshans;  5th,  White  Leghorns; 
6th,  Wyandottes;  7th,  Buff  Cochins  and  Par- 
tridge Cochins;  8th,  B.  B.  R.  Games;  9th,  Hou- 
dans;  10th,  Dark  Brahmas;  11th  Black  Javas; 
12th,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  13th,  Black  Coch- 
ins; 14th,  White  Cochins  and  W.  F.  Black  Span- 
ish; 15th,  E.  C.  White  Leghorns;  16th,  W.  C.  B. 
Polish. 


Poultry  vs.  Pigs. 


As  you  invite  readers  to  give  their  experience, 
I  give  you  mine  in  the  poultry  business.  I  took 
stock  January  1,  1883,  and  found  I  had  45  hens 
and  5  roosters;  also  12  ducks  and  4  drakes 
(all  common  stock).  I  did  not  keep  separate  ac- 
count of  the  eggs  and  chickens,  but  sold  of  both 
$109.06 ;  of  ducks  and  duck  eggs,'$149.91 ;  total, 
£258.97.   I  paid  for  feed  $67.29,  leaving  me  a 


Bumble-foot  simply  denotes  the  com  or  lump 
so  frequently  found  in  Cochins,  Dorkins  and 
other  large  varieties  of  fowls  that  are  compelled 
to  descend  from  the  perches  to  a  hard  board 
floor.  Apply  lunar  caustic;  pigment  of  iodine 
applied  daily  will  be  beneficial.  If  the  corn  ap- 
pears to  contain  matter,  it  should  be  opened 
and  the  pus  pressed  out,  after  which  it 
should  be  weU  washed  out  with  warm  water, 
and  after  a  day  or  two  apply  the  caustic  as  di- 
rected. Compel  the  fowl  to  sleep  on  straw  dur- 
ing treatment. — Chronicle. 

Thirty  thousand  dozen  eggs  were  recently 
received  by  a  single  steamer  in  New  York. 
They  came  from  Germany,  and  many  of  them 
were  limed  by  a  superior  German  process.  It 
does  seem  as  if  our  farmers  and  village  residents 
might  raise  hens  enough  to  supply  our  own  mar- 
ket with  eggs.  Improved  methods  of  "hen  per- 
suading," for  securing  fertile  eggs,  ought  to  en- 
able our  biddies  to  compete  successfuUy  with 
the  pauper  egg-layers  of  Europe. 

Unlike  most  of  our  feathered  stock  geese  are 
wont  to  mate,  usually,  with  only  one  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  Each  gander  is  ready  and  willing  to 
bestow  all  of  his  attentions  upon  one  goose,  and 
she  in  return  seeks  no  conquests  among  others. 
But  this  rule  has  just  exceptions  enough  to 
prove  its  strength,  and  now  and  then  a  case  is 


A  correspondent  of  the  Poultry 
Yard  declares  that  with  his  exper- 
ience of  twenty  years  he  must  say 
that  there  is  no  feed  on  earth  that  is 
so  good  for  young  chickens  or  old 
fowls  as  sour  milk,  clabbered  milk 
or  cheese  curd  made  from  sour 
milk.  Even  old,  sour  buttermilk,  for 
old  fowls,  is  the  best  of  food,  but 
all  of  this  must  have  some  meal 
and  judgment  added  to  it.  No  gapes, 
no  cholera  among  chickens  that  are 
fed  on  sour  milk  and  kept  free  from 
lice.  His  feed  is  fresh  ground  corn- 
meal,  oatmeal  and  shorts,  wet  with 
clabbered  milk,  some  cracked  corn 
and  whole  wheat,  fed  according  to 
the  age  of  chickens.  Raising  chick- 
ens is  something  like  making  cheese. 
There  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  every 
step  from  the  egg  to  the  full  grown  chicken. 
Experience,  with  the  right  kind  of  perseverance, 
will  raise  chickens  and  take  good  care  of  old 
fowls.  Sour  milk,  thickened  with  shorts  and 
meal,  fed  every  morning,  and  some  kind  of 
whole  grain  at  night,  is  his  best  feed  for  eggs. 
It  is  our  impression  that  the  fresh  ground  corn- 
meal,  the  oatmeal  and  shorts,  the  cracked  corn 
and  whole  wheat  constitute  a  pretty  good  vari- 
ety of  food,  even  with  the  sour  milk  left  out,  and 
for  very  small  chicks  we  would  so  leave  it.  For 


older  fowls  old  milk  is  first-class, 
won't  hurt  them,  though. 


New  milk 


The  Poor  Man's  Bird. 

The  duck  is  peculiarly  the  poor  man's  bird;  its 
hardiness  renders  it  so  entirely  independent  of 
that  care  which  fowls  perpetually  require ;  and, 
indeed,  all  those  classes  of  humble  life  who  have 
sloppy  offal  of  some  sort  left  from  their  meals, 
and  who  do  not  keep  a  pig  to  consume  it,  ducks 
are  the  best  save-waste  for  them.  Even  the  ref- 
use of  potatoes  or  any  other  vegetable  will,  with 
a  little  bran  meal,  satisfy  a  duck,  which  it  thank- 
fully accepts,  and  with  a  degree  of  good  nature 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate,  swallows 
whatever  is  presented  to  it  and  very  rarely  occa- 
sions trouble.  Though  fowls  must  be  provided 
with  a  roof  and  decent  habitation,  and  supplied 
with  corn,  which  is  costly,  the  cottage  garden 
waste  and  the  snails  and  slugs  which  are  gen- 
erated there,  with  the  kitchen  scraps  and  offal, 
furnish  the  hardy  ducks  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. And  at  night  they  require  no  better 
lodging  than  a  nook  in  an  open  shed.  If  a  habi- 
tation be  expressly  made  for  them,  it  need  not 
necessarily  be  made  more  than  a  few  feet  in 
height  nor  of  better  materials  than  wattles  and 
clav  mortar,  a  door  being  useless,  unless  to  se- 
cure them  from  thieves.— Doyle's  Domestic 
Poultry. 
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No.  3. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 
The  Brown  Leghorns. 

In  this  number  we  give  a  description  of  the 
single  comb  Brown  Leghorns,  selecting  for  our 
illustration  the  celebrated  trio  belonging  to  Mr. 
W.  N.  Croffutt,  99  Court  street,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  The  cock  is  "Sir  Henry"  (5924),  the  hen 
next  to  him  "Lady  Estella"  (5925),  and  the  other 
hen,  "Lady  Elouise"  (5926),  all  pedigreed,  and 


with  black.  Her  beak  should  also  be  yellow, 
with  dark  stripe  down  the  center,  with  eyes  and 
face  the  same  as  the  cock.  The  comb  of  the 
cock  should  be  firm  on  the  head,  straight,  me- 
dium sized,  red,  well  serrated  and  extending 
back  over  the  head,  while  that  of  the  hen  should 
droop  to  one  side.  Side  sprigs,  excrescences  or 
twists  are  not  allowed.  The  earlobe  should  be 
white,  rather  pendant,  fitting  close,  and  smooth 
in  appearance.  The  wattles  should  be  red,  thin 
and  well  rounded  on  the  hen,  but  rather  pendu- 


tail,  with  long  saddle  feathers ;  but  the  back  of 
the  hen  should  be  dark  brown,  with  each  feather 
nicely  penciled  with  a  lighter  brown.  The  cock 
should  have  a  full,  round,  black  breast,  carried 
prominently,  with  broad  body,  having  black  un- 
derpart.  The  breast  of  the  hen  is  a  salmon 
brown  in  color,  a  little  lighter  under  the  bodv, 
with  the  body  broader  in  front  and  of  a  brown 
color.  The  tail  of  the  cock  should  be  large,  full 
and  upright,  the  sickle  feathers  well  curved  and 
large,  a  metallic  or  greenish  black  in  color,  with 


Lady  Elouise,  5,926.  Lady  Estella,  5,925.  Sir  Henry,  5,924. 

BIRO"W"lDsr  LEGHOKNS,  BRED  BY  W.  N.  CROFFUTT,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK, 


bred  as  true  as  possible  to  Standard  require- 
ments. 

A  Brown  Leghorn  cock  should  have  a  short, 
deep,  dark,  reddish  bay  head,  the  color  shading 
into  a  lighter  hue  on  the  neck,  yellow  beak,  dark 
stripe  down  the  upper  mandible,  with  full, 
bright  red  eyes,  red  face  free  from  wrinkles  or 
combs,  while  the  head  of  the  hen  should  be  of 
medium  size,  dark  brown  in  color,  nearly  bay, 
shading  off  to  yellow  behind  the  comb,  striped 


lous  on  the  cock.  The  cock  should  have  long, 
well  arched,  well  hackled  neck,  the  hackles  being 
a  rich  golden  bay,  striped  with  black,  while  the 
hen  should  have  a  long  and  graceful  neck,  yel- 
lowish brown,  the  feathers  striped  with  black. 

The  bodr  emoraces  a  number  of  parts  also,  for 
in  the  cock  the  back  should  be  medium  in  length 
and  width,  dark  red  in  color,  darker  on  the  lower 
part,  each  feather  striped  with  golden  bay,  the 
saddle  rising  in  a  graceful,  concave  curve  to  the 


rich,  greenish  black  coverts,  while  the  wings 
should  be  large,  folding  well,  dark  red  bows,  a 
golden  bay  stripe  on  each  feather,  black  primar- 
ies, the  feathers  edged  with  golden  brown, 
black  secondaries,  with  broad  brown  edging  on 
outside  web  of  feathers.  The  hen  should  have 
an  upright,  long  tail,  of  a  dull  black  color,  the 
outside  unevenly  penciled  with  light  brown, 
while  the  inside  should  be  a  dull  black.  Her 
wings  should  be  large,  well  folding,  with  dull 
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black  primaries,  penciled  on  the  outer  edge  with 
light  brown;  the  secondaries  also  dull  black, 
with  light  brown  penciled  on  the  outer  web, 
while  the  coverts  should  be  dark  brown,  penciled 
with  light  brown.  The  thighs  of  the  cock  should 
be  black,  the  shanks  bright  yellow,  with  yellow 
feet,  each  toe  having  a  small  dark  stripe,  while 
the  hen  should  have  slender  thighs,  of  an  ashy 
brown  color,  yellow  shanks,  and  feet  the  same 
as  the  cock 

There  are  100  points  for  Leghorns,  of  which 
ten  are  allotted  to  symmetry,  size  gets  five,  con- 
dition eight,  head  eight,  comb  ten,  earlobes  and 
wattles  ten,  neck  seven,  back  seven,  breast  and 
body  ten,  wings  eight,  tail  eight,  fluff  two,  legs 
seven.  The  disqualifications  are  twisted  or  fall- 
ing combs  in  cocks,  red  earlobes,  wry  tails, 
crooked  backs,  any  other  color  than  yellow  on 
the  legs,  white  or  gray  anywhere  except  at  the 
root  of  the  tail,  or  white  in  face  of  cockerels. 
They  are  not  required  to  be  of  any  specified 
weight.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  head,  comb, 
earlobes  and  wattles  take  twenty-eight  points 
from  the  100,  which  is  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number. 

Brown  Leghorns  are  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Leghorn  class.  They  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  layers  in  existence,  laying,  if  properly 
bred,  as  large  an  egg  as  the  Asiatic.  They  are  of 
medium  size  and  non-sitters.  Every  feature 
connected  with  them  is  attractive  and  pleasing, 
and  in  this  variety  we  must  recognize  the  leading 
class  of  fowl,  whether  for  pleasare  or  profit. 
They  are  great  foragers,  and  in  summer  if  given 
their  liberty  need  but  little  feeding.  They  ma- 
ture early.  Cockerels  crow  at  six  weeks  and 
pullets  commence  laying  at  three  and  four 
months,  continuing  to  lay  during  the  entire 
season.  For  the  table  they  are  unexcelled,  the 
meat  being  delicate  and  sweeter  than  that  of 
larger  fowls,  and  the  extra  cockerels  may  be 
quickly  disposed  of  for  a  high  price  at  restaur- 
ants and  hotels  where  they  are  appreciated.  The 
chicks  are  undoubtedly  the  most  handsome  of 
all  breeds  from  the  shell  to  maturity.  They  get 
their  tails  and  wings  when  a  few  days  old, 
have  the  symmetry  of  a  Game  Bantam,  and  are 
very  hardy  and  easily  raised. 

INCUBATOR  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  our  May  issue  we  mentioned  that  we  were 
conducting  some  experiments  with  incubators. 
We  did  not  undertake  the  experiments  with  a 
view  of  seeing  how  many  chicks  we  could  hatch 
from  the  eggs,  for  the  conditions  were  not  suit- 
able. To  test  the  incubators  for  the  largest 
number  of  chicks  is  reserved  for  another  trial, 
to  be  made  with  fresh  eggs,  collected  from  all 
kinds  of  common  stock,  and  with  the  conditions 
favorable  for  the  trial.  In  these  trials  we  pro- 
cured eggs  from  all  over  the  country.  Some  of 
them  were  from  fowls  that  were  too  fat,  and 
closely  confined.  Some  were  from  premium 
stock,  bred  closely  for  points  and  plumage,  and 
some  were  from  yards  that  did  not  give  good  re- 
sults even  when  the  eggs  were  placed  under  hens. 
We  tested  the  incubators  with  eggs  from  different 
breeders,  and  of  different  breeds,  for  several  rea- 
sons, the  principal  object  being  to  raise  them  to- 
gether and  thereby  make  observations  of  their 
weights,  growth,  laying  capacity  and  adaptability 
to  certain  conditions  of  feed,  confinement  and 
quarters,  we  having  selected  a  location  as  an  Ex- 
perimental Farm  for  the  purpose  of  experiment 
ing  with  poultry,  stock  and  crops. 

Incubator  No.  1,  containing  Light  Brahma 
eggs  from  B.  R.  Black,  and  Plymouth  Eock 
eggs  from  H.  S.  Waldo  (100),  tested  seventy- 
three  as  fertile.  In  this  incubator  the  heat  was 
run  at  101  for  the  first  fifteen  days,  and  as  high 
as  106  the  last  six  days.  The  number  hatched 
was  thirty-four,  or  about  forty-six  per  cent. 
Some  of  the  chicks  came  deformed  in  the  feet, 
but  are  now  as  lively  and  active  as  the  others. 
This  is  due  either  to  the  high  heat  near  the  end 
of  the  time,  or  to  in-breeding. 

Incubator  No.  2.  containing  Light  Brahma 
eggs  from  J.  A,  Roberts,  and  White  Leghorn 


eggs  from  R.  R.  Lewis.  The  heat  in  this  incu- 
bator was  allowed  to  go  as  high  as  108  at  times, 
purposely, the  result  being  that  from  eighty-eight 
fertile  eggs  but  thirty-eight  chicks  hatched,  or 
about  forty-three  per  cent.  The  high  heat 
in  both  incubators  was  more  injurious  to  the 
Brahmas  than  to  either  the  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
Leghorns. 

Incubator  No.  3,  containing  eggs  from  R.  R. 
Lewis  (Leghorns),  and  Wyandotte  eggs  from 
Chas.  L.  Lukens.  The  Wyandotte  eggs  were  so 
small  and  insignificant  in  appearance  that  we 
placed  no  value  upon  them,  but,  strange  to  say, 
the  smallest  hatched  best.  This  incubator 
leaked  after  the  eggs  had  been  in  nearly  a  week, 
but  from  sixty-two  tested  eges  were  hatched 
twenty-four  chicks,  or  about  forty  per  cent. 
This  incubator  was  run  uniformly  at  102. 

Incubator  No.  4,  containing  Brown  Leghorn 
eggs  from  Lukens,  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from 
Greene,  and  Langshan  from  Fisher.  The  heat 
was  started  at  104  and  gradually  reduced  to 
102.  The  eggs  tested  seventy-one  and  hatched 
thirty  chicks,  or  about  forty-two  per  cent. 

Incubator  No.  5,  containing  Langshan  eggs 
from  Dana,  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from  Lukens, 
and  Dark  Brahma  eggs  from  Ballou,  tested  only 
seventy  eggs,  but  one  of  the  breeders  informed 
us  that  he  was  not  sure  the  eggs  would  hatch, 
as  he  had  found  trouble  with  them  under  hens. 
The  heat  at  no  time  exceeded  102,  and  for  days 
was  run  at  101,  and  at  times  as  low  as  ninety- 
six.  Only  twenty-one  chicks  hatched,  or  a  little 
less  than  thirty  per  cent. 

Incubator  No.  6,  containing  Plymouth  Rock 
eggs  from  Bradbury,  Langshan  eggs  from  White, 
eighty  eggs  tested  to  sixty,  hatched  twenty- 
eight  chicks,  or  about  forty-six  per  cent.  Heat 
kept  at  103  for  first  ten  days,  then  at  101. 

Incubator  No.  7,  containing  Langshan  eggs 
from  Dana,  and  Plymouth  eggs  from  Hart, 
seventy-eight  eggs  tested  to  sixty,  hatched 
thirty-one  chicks,  or  a  little  over  fifty  per  cent. 
Heat  kept  at  102  all  the  t  ime. 

Incubator  No.  8,  containing  Partridge  Cochin 
eggs  from  McBride  and  Langshan  eggs  from 
Halladay  (seventy-eight  eggs),  hatched  thirty- 
four  chicks  out  of  fifty-eight  eggs  (fertile)  or 
nearly  sixty  per  cent.  Heat  102  for  first  fifteen 
days  then  at  103. 

Incubator  No.  9,  containing  Dark  Brahma 
eggs  from  Harvey,  and  Brown  Leghorn  eggs 
from  Dr.  Cox,  tested  seventy-seven  eggs,  and 
hatched  thirty-two  chicks,  or  about  forty-four 
per  cent.  The  heat  was  varied  from  102  to  100, 
then  to  101,  and  finally  to  103. 

IncubatorNo.  10,  containing  100  eggs  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  from  R.  B.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  were 
tested  to  fifty-one  fertile.  Of  this  number  fif- 
teen hatched,  or  about  thirty  per  cent.  The 
heat  was  102  at  first,  and  103  toward  the  last. 

The  moisture  was  supplied  under  the  first 
three  with  pans  of  water  under  the  eggs,  and 
also  with  sponges  moistened  and  set  in  little 
cups  nearly  full  of  water,  the  cups  being  placed 
in  the  egg  drawer.  The  pans  of  water  did  not 
give  any  benefit. 

The  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at 
from  the  experiments : 

That  the  proper  heat  is  102  the  first  week  and 
103  till  the  nineteenth  day,  when  it  should  be 
104. 

That  when  the  heat  is  kept  too  high,  the  chicks 
dry  in  the  shell  at  time  of  hatching. 

That  chicks  will  come  out  under  a  low  temper- 
ature, but  do  not  absorb  the  yolk  properly,  and 
are  consequently  weak. 

That  the  higher  the  temperature  the  more 
moisture  is  required. 

That  turning  the  eggs  twice  a  day  is  sufficient. 

That  they  will  hatch  when  turned  only  once  a 
day. 

That  fresh  eggs  hatch  sooner  than  those  par- 
tially stale. 

That  the  eggs  from  Asiatics  do  not  stand,  or 
rather  require,  as  much  heat  for  incubation  as 
some  others. 

That  a  good  warm  bath  to  an  enfeebled  chick 
just  from  the  shell  is  highly  beneficial, 


That  no  sprinkling  of  eggs  is  necessary  during 
incubation. 

That  eggs  from  confined  fowls  are  not  always 
reliable  for  hatching. 

That  eggs  are.  injured  for  hatching  purposes, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  shipping  long  distances. 

That  badly  shaped  eggs,  though  sometimes 
hatching,  are  not  reliable. 

The  incubators  were  managed  by  a  boy,  who 
never  saw  an  incubator  before.  They  were  oper- 
ated in  the  office  of  The  Poultey  Keepee,  the 
office  closed  at  night,  and  no  watching  given 
the  incubators  during  the  time  of  closing  to  the 
hour  for  opening.  The  boy,  attending  to  twelve 
incubators,  had  other  work  to  occupy  him  also. 
All  the  heat  was  given  by  hot  water,  heated  in  a 
boiler  on  a  gas  stove.  About  one  bucket  of 
water  was  ;put  in  each  incubator  daily,  though 
a  few  received  a  little  more.  No  lamps  were 
used.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping 
the  heat  at  any  temperature  desired,  except  that 
our  boiler  was  too  small  to  accommodate  us. 
Every  incubator  hatched.  Some  of  them  were 
not  made  exactly  as  we  wished,  as  the  manufac- 
turer did  not  sufficiently  understand  our  in- 
structions in  regard  to  them. 

Now  for  the  breeders.  We  could  give  some  of 
them  a  raking  fire  fore  and  aft,  but  we  know 
they  are  not  all  guilty  of  sending  us  bad  eggs. 
From  one  sitting  we  shook  out  sixteen  rotten 
ones.  From  a  sitting  of  Black  Hamburgs  we 
got  a  red  scrub.  We  got  some  scrubs  from 
two  other  sittings,  but  we  know  the  cause,  and 
forgive  the  breeders.  It  will  be  seen  as  the  chicks 
grow  who  has  the  scrub  stock,  for  then  we  can 
tell  just  exactly  what  the  matter  is.  We  got 
some  splendid  Dark  Brahmas  from  Ballou's 
eggs,  and  we  have  some  fine  specimens  of  chicks 
from  some  of  the  other  breeders. 

We  have  four  more  hatches  to  come  off  in  our 
office  and  two  more  at  the  Experimental  Farm, 
at  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  111.  The  eggs  are  from 
Dakin,  Mrs.  Howe,  Miss  Humes,  Dr.  Weston, 
Croffutt,  Bennett,  Howe,  Frisbie,  and  others. 
How  we  managed  the  chicks  may  be  under- 
stood by  our  allusion  to  the  matter  under  the 
heading,  "Management  of  Young  Chicks."  So 
far,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  loss  of  weak 
chicks,  the  deaths  have  been  surprisingly  small, 
not  exceeding  three  per  cent. 

As  we  stated,  we  intend  to  conduct  further  ex- 
periments, and  if  we  can  throw  more  light  on 
the  matter  of  artificial  hatching,  we  intend  to  do 
so.  Our  experiments  will  continue  all  the  time, 
every  number  containing  information  on  the 
subject,  as  we  are  making  arrangements  to  do  so 
under  better  advantages. 

Langshans  and  Cochins. 

The  New  York  Times  thus  gives  its  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  the  two  breeds,  and  thus  ex- 
plains the  difference  between  them,  for  the 

table: 

"The  long  fought  dispute  in  regard  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Black  Cochin  fowls  and  the  Lang- 
shans seem  to  be  dying  out  by  the  gradual  mu- 
tual absorption  of  the  contending  races.  Cer- 
tainly the  differences  between  the  two  breeds 
have  now  become  very  slight,  so  much  as  to  in- 
dicate that  the  two  had  a  common  origin.  But 
there  is  a  difference.  An  unfortunate  accident 
brought  a  fine  Langshan  cockerel  to  the  kitchen 
table  of  the  writer,  where  it  underwent  the  final 
test  of  the  quality  and  character  of  a  fowl,  viz. : 
the  cooking  pot.  Here  its  special  quality  was 
apparent.  Its  flesh  was  beautifully  white,  and 
the  breast  meat  was  tender  and  juicy.  The 
flesh  of  the  Cochin  is  yellow  and  its  breast  mus- 
cle is  dry.  This  particular  Langshan  had  the 
fine  flesh  color  of  a  French  Crevecoeur  or  of  a 
Black  Spanish  fowl,  and  was  semi-transparent 
and  clear  as  that  of  a  Bucks  County  capon  for 
the  Philadelphia  market." 

The  "long  fought  dispute,"  however,  is  not 
dying  out,  as  the  Times  supposes.  There  is 
quite  a  difference  between  the  breeds  when  alive 
as  well  as  when  dressed  for  the  table,  and  the 
walls  which  separate  the  Langshans  from  the 
Cochins  are  being  made  higher  and  higher. 
There  is  no  similarity  between  them  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  respects.  The  Langshans  are 
a  distinct  breed  and  never  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  Cochins, 
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Y0UNG_0HICKS, 

How  to  Manage  Them  when  in  Brood- 
ers or  with  Hens. 

In  our  previous  numbers  we  devoted  consider- 
able space  to  artificial  incubation  and  to  the 
keeping  of  poultry  in  large  numbers.  In  this 
number  we  propose  to  give  some  experience  in 
the  management  of  young  chicks. 

WHEN  TO  BEGIN  FEEDING. 

Young  chicks,  when  just  from  the  shell,  are 
well  fed  by  nature,  as  they  absorb  the  yolk  a 
few  minutes  before  coming  out.  Thev  therefore 
need  no  feed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  even 
thirty-six  hours'  fast  will  be  no  serious  depri- 
vation. It  is  best  not  to  feed  them  until  they 
are  about  thirty-six  hours  old,  as  the  rest  and 
warmth  will  by  that  time  have  given  them 
strength  and  activity.  The  first  meal  should  be 
the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  the  eggs 
should  not  be  too  stale.  We  have  found  that 
stale  eggs  are  injurious.  Lay  the  white  of  the 
eggs  aside  and  feed  to  them  for  a  change  the 
next  day.  Be  sure  that  the  pieces  are  fine,  in 
order  that  the  chicks  may  easily  pick  them  up. 
When  the  chicks  are  three  days  old,  change  the 
food  to  bread  crumbs,  moistened  with  milk,  and 
allow  coarse  oat  meal  also.  Continue  this  feed 
until  they  are  a  week  old,  giving  a  little  chopped 
lettuce  or  cabbage  once  a  day.  In  mixing  the 
bread  crumbs  and  milk  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  first  beat  up  an  egg  in  the  milk.  If 
bread  crumbs  are  not  convenient,  which  is  often 
the  case  when  there  are  large  numbers  of  chicks, 
make  a  thick  porridge  of  oat  meal  and  rice 
mixed,  cook  well  and  let  it  become  cold.  Now 
beat  up  an  egg  in  milk  or  buttermilk,  or  even 
hot  water,  and  add  to  the  porridge.  Thicken  the 
porridge  with  corn  meal  and  feed  to  them.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  food  is  good  for 
young  chicks  if  continued,  aud  hence  it  should 
be  varied.  After  they  are  a  week  old,  they 
should  be  given  screenings,  coarse  oat  meal, 
cracked  corn,  millet  seed,  sorghum  seed,  broken 
rice,  or  any  other  hard  food  that  they  can  eat, 
but  the  soft  food  should  also  be  given  at  least 
twice  a  day.  Be  cautious  about  feeding  too 
much  hard  boiled  egg.  Everybody  recommends 
such  a  diet,  and  poultry  writers  seem  to  make 
that  kind  of  food  alone  sufficient  for  young 
chicks,  but  our  word  for  it  you  will  cause  them 
to  become  constipated  if  eggs  are  used  too  freely. 
A  good  food,  after  the  second  day,  is  cold  boiled 
rice,  thickened  stiffly  with  very  fine  oat  meal, 
fine  bran  (ship  stuff)  and  com  meal,  equal  parts. 
After  mixing,  warm  it  a  little  and  feed.  By  all 
means  get  a  bone  mill,  or  procure  bone  meal,  and 
mix  a  little,  together  with  powdered  charcoal, 
in  the  soft  food.  The  common  ammoniated  bone 
meal  will  not  answer.  Button  filings,  or  bones 
from  the  table,  are  preferable.  Twice  or  three 
times  a  week,  if  convenient,  after  the  first  week, 
feed  finely  chopped  meat  of  some  kind,  avoiding 
salt  or  pickled  meats.  Feed  it  cooked  or  raw. 
When  green  stuff  is  not  procurable,  a  few  onions 
(with  tops),  lettuce,  cabbage  or  young  rye, 
chopped  fine,  will  be  relished.  One  of  the  best 
foods  in  cold  weather,  when  green  stuff  cannot 
be  had,  is  to  take  clover  hayand  cut  it  very  fine. 
A  tobacco  cutter  answers  well  for  cutting  it,  and 
pour  boiling  water  plentifully  over  the  chopped 
clover  and  let  it  stand  all  night.  The  next 
morning  boil  it,  adding  potatoes,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, beets  or  anything  you  prefer.  A  small 
piece  of  beef,  beef  liver  or  ground  meat  may  be 
put  in.  When  well  cooked,  thicken  with  one 
part  fine  bran,  one  part  ground  oats  and  two 
parts  corn  meal,  salting  to  taste.  Now  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  fine  bone  meal  and  the  same 
quantity  of  charcoal,  and  you  have  a  cheap,  nu- 
tritious, variable  food,  which  contains  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  growth,  heat  and  health. 
Once  a  week  parch  some  wheat,  screenings, 
ground  oats,  or  even  corn  meal,  and  feed  to 
them,  the  meal  being  moistened. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  REGULARITY  IN  FEEDING. 

A  young  chick  is  subject  to  certain  conditions 


that  do  not  affect  adult  fowls.  The  most  critical 
period  is  when  they  are  about  to  push  out 
feathers.  The  demands  of  a  young  chick  are 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  age  and  size  than 
are  those  of  their  parent  s.  A  single  neglect  at 
times  may  so  check  them  as  to  cause  them  to 
remain  at  a  stand  in  growth,  and  hence,  in  order 
to  keep  them  growing,  the  strictest  regularity 
must  be  observed  in  feeding  them.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  feed  them  early,  and  on 
soft,  warm  food.  The  reason  is  that  a  long  in- 
terval occurs  between  the  last  meal  at  night  and 
the  first  in  the  morning,  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  should  be  fed  at  the  latest  possible 
time  at  night  also.  Feed  at  least  four-  times  a 
day,  on  a  clean  surface,  which  may  be  flat 
pieces  of  board  or  little  troughs,  and  as  soon  as 
they  seem  to  be  satisfied  remove  the  surplus. 
This  applies  to  soft  food.  Wheat  screenings, 
cracked  corn  or  ground  oats  may  be  left  where 
they  can  have  access  to  them  at  all  times,  but 
not  on  the  ground.  The  process  of  feathering 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  body  demand  food  suit- 
able for  bone,  muscle  and  fat.  And  in  thus  feed- 
ing regularly,  bear  in  mind  that  bone  is  made  of 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  procured  from  the 
phosphates.  Muscle  comes  from  the  nitrogenous 
matter  of  the  food,  and  the  substance  (nitrogen) 
is  richest  in  lean  meat,  clover,  white  of  eggs  and 
milk  (which  also  contains  phosphate).  The  car- 
bonaceous or  heat  producing  elements  are  corn, 
potatoes  or  other  matter  rich  in  starch  or  oil. 
Of  course  nearly  all  kinds  of  food  contain,  more 
or  less,  certain  proportions  of  all  these  sub- 
stances, but  some  contain  more  of  one  than  of 
the  other,  and  hence  the  importance  of  feeding 
variety,  or  the  chicks  will  droop  and  die  of  starv- 
ation, in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Always  keep  fine 
gravel,  pounded  (fine)  oyster  shells  and  a  few 
sods  of  grass  for  them  to  pick,  when  possible. 

WATER  FOR  CHICKS. 

Not  long  since  a  breeder  made  known  that  he 
raised  chicks  without  allowing  them  water  at 
all,  and  the  theory  was  at  once  accepted  by  those 
who  give  greater  importance  to  the  opinions  of 
some  one  who  divulges  a  theory  than  to  what 
their  own  considerations  should  teach.  We 
became  foolish  for  once  and  tried  it.  Common 
sense  should  have  taught  that  water  is  absolute- 
ly essentail  in  order  to  soften  the  food,  to  make 
Hood  and  to  assist  in  performing  digestion  and 
furnishing  additional  oxygen  to  that  derived 
from  the  air.  The  eagerness  with  which  the 
little  things  seized  the  opportunity  when  water 
was  presented  to  them  dispelled  all  intentions 
of  trying  the  "no  water"  theory  again.  In  fact, 
young  chicks  drink  large  quantities  of  water, 
and  should  have  plenty  of  it,  clean  and  pure, 
and  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  depriving 
them  of  what  nature  demands,  it  arises  from 
giving  them  water  under  circumstances  that 
cause  them  to  get  wet,  or  the  water  dirty,  but  if 
given  in  drinking  fountains,  which  prevent  the 
chicks  getting  into  it,  let  them  have  all  they 
wish. 

EARLY  CHECKS. 
We  will  state  how  we  manage  them  under  hens 
and  then  in  brooders.  In  the  first  place  hatch 
them  early.  There  is  where  the  value  of  an  incu- 
bator comes  in,  for  hens  may  not  sit  early. 
When  a  hen  is  inclined  to  sit,  make  her  a  good 
nest  in  a  warm  place  in  winter  and  a  cool  place 
(on  the  ground)  in  summer.  See  that  she  comes 
off  once  a  day  to  feed  and  water,  and  be  sure  to 
provide  her  with  a  dust  bath.  Feed  her  plenty 
of  corn  in  winter,  but  give  her  a  variety  at  all 
times.  If  the  weather  is  cool  confine  her  in  a 
coop,  allowing  to  each  coop  a  small  yard  with  a 
glass  sash,  or  muslin  cover.  Do  not  turn  her  out 
to  carry  the  chicks  about,  for  there  are  always  a 
few  stronger  ones  in  the  brood  which  keep  her 
moving  continually,  the  consequence  being  that 
the  weaker  ones  perish  for  warmth,  as  she  only 
nestles  the  brood  as  the  stronger  chicks  cease 
their  straggling.  If  confined,  the  weak  ones  will 
have  better  opportunities  for  seeking  warmth. 
Young  chicks  are  able  to  endure  quite  an  extreme 
temperature,  provided  they  can  warm  them- 


selves whenever  they  desire.  In  summer  the 
main  provision  is  to  guard  against  wet  grass. 
Do  not  let  them,  out  till  the  dew  is  off,  no  mat- 
ter how  warm  the  season  is.  In  regard  to  early 
chicks,  however,  we  will  state  that  we  priced 
them  in  the  retail  markets  of  Chicago  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  first  part  of  May,  the  chicks 
selling  at  $9  per  dozen  for  one-half  pound  broil- 
ers. This  is  at  the  ratio  of  $1.50  per  pound,  and 
the  chicks  were  not  over  six  weeks  old.  They 
should  have  weighed  more  than  half  a  pound  at 
six  weeks  of  age,  but  they  were  scrubs,  and  con- 
sequently cost  more  than  would  have  been  the 
case  with  more  highly  bred  chicks.  We  have  just 
weighed  a  few  chicks  hatched  in  incubator  No.  1, 
and  they  averaged  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
when  twenty-eight  days  (four  weeks)  old.  As  > 
the  season  advances,  however,  such  small  sizes 
are  not  saleable,  those  of  one  and  one  and  a  half 
pounds  being  preferred.  As  we  stated  in  April 
number,  it  costs  only  one  cent  a  week  to  raise  a 
chick  to  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  and  as  we  have 
known  them  to  weigh  two  pounds  each  at  ten 
weeks  of  age,  they  return  a  profit  even  when 
hatched  in  the  summer.  A  good  way  to  get  them 
early  is  by  the  doubling  up  process,  or 

THREE  BROODS  FROM  TWO  HENS. 

This  is  done  by  using  several  hens  that  are  in- 
clined to  sit  at  the  same  time.  Put  ten  eggs 
under  a  hen,  especially  in  winter.  You  will  thus 
have  thirty  eggs  under  three  hens.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  test  them,  throwing  out  every  egg  that 
will  not  hatch.  Elsewhere  we  describe  the  best 
egg  tester  that  can  be  made.  You  may  have,  say 
twenty  good  eggs.  Place  them  under  two  hens, 
and  begin  the  deprived  hen  with  two  new  sitters, 
repeating  the  process  at  the  end  of  another  week, 
care  being  taken  not  to  deprive  the  same  hen  but 
once.  By  this  plan  the  majority  of  the  hens  will 
be  four  weeks  instead  of  three  on  the  nests,  and 
nearly  all  the  eggs  will  hatch.  It  is  not  as  cruel 
as  making  them  stay  on  the  nest  six  weeks,  to 
hatch  two  broods,  whether  the  eggs  are  fertile 
or  not. 

TO  PREVENT  LOSS  OF  EARLY  CHICKS. 

As  soon  as  you  are  aware  that  the  nests  con- 
tain young  chicles  take  them  out  and  place  them 
in  a  little  broouer,  and  keep  them  there  till  they 
are  at  least  twenty -four  hours  old,  and  longer,  if 
possible,  or  until  they  are  strong  and  active. 
Take  every  chick  away,  leaving  the  hen  on  the 
nest.  As  soon  as  they  seem  strong  place  them 
under  her  at  night,  and  there  leave  them  till 
morning  for  the  hen  to  bring  them  off,  but  be- 
fore doing  so  clean  out  the  nest  or  make  a  new 
one,  and  you  will  thus  incur  less  liability  of  the 
hen  trampling  them  to  death.  Let  her  lead  them 
to  the  feed.  Should  one  or  two  hatch  out  weak 
immerse  them,  except  the  head,  in  water  at  the 
temperature  of  100°,  giving  a  nice  bath,  washing 
off  blood  or  dirt,  then  wrap  quickly  in  warm 
flannel  and  place  them  in  a  warm  location  to  dry, 
but  be  cautious  that  no  cool  draughts  reach  them 
as  death  may  be  the  result.  Expose  no  chick  to 
cold  air  unless  thoroughly  dry. 

CHICKS  IN  THE  BROODER. 

No  brooder  that  merely  allows  the  chicks  to 
get  under  it  to  warm  will  answer,  for  ventilation 
and  pure  air  is  essential.  Ventilation  by  open- 
ings causes  draughts,  and  the  chicks  catch  cold, 
no  matter  how  warm  they  may  be.  Brooders 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  keep  the  chicks 
in  a  current  of  warm  air,  and  they  will  thus  be 
ventilated,  no  matter  how  crowded  they  may  be, 
as  the  heat  is  pure,  warm,  fresh  air.  We  give 
two  methods  of  how  such  brooders  are  con- 
structed, one  from  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  and 
the  other  as  follows : 

Make  a  box  two  feet  wide,  four  feet  long,  and 
one  foot  high.  It  should  have  a  top,  bottom 
and  three  sides.  One  side  may  be  left  open,  but 
a  woolen  fringe  should  hang  over  it.  Through 
this  fringe  the  chicks  run  in  and  out.  The  bot- 
tom should  be  made  to  slide  in  and  out,  and 
grooves  should  be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
box  in  order  to  lower  it  according  to  the  growth 
of  the  chicks.  In  other  words  it  is  simply  a  box 
with  the  bottom  movable  so  as  to  be  placed. 
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higher  or  lower,  as  required.  Now  partition  off 
one  end  of  the  box,  using  space  one  foot  by  two, 
which  leaves  two  feet  by  three  to  the  other  part. 
Both  portions  should  have  a  separate  bottom. 
Nail  a  strip  of  sheet  iron  across  the  smaller  par- 
tition to  inch  strips,  the  strips  being  first  fast- 
ened to  the  under  portion  of  the  top  of  the  box, 
so  that  you  will  have  a  strip  of  iron  under  the 
top  of  the  smaller  partition,  and  one  inch  below 
it.  Now  place  your  coal  oil  stove  or  lamp  in  the 
small  partition  (the  small  partition  should  have 
a  door),  shut  the  door,  and  it  wili  heat  the  sheet 
iron,  which  will  be  exactly  over  it.  The  mova- 
ble bottom  to  the  smaller  partition  will  enable 
you  to  raise  or  lower  the  lamp  at  will,  and  half  a 
dozen  inch  holes  should  be  bored  in  the  bottom 
of  the  door  to  admit  air  to  the  lamp.  Now  bore 
an  inch  and  a  half  hole  two  inches  Jbelow  the 
sheet  iron,  and  insert  a  small  elbow,  which  will 
give  a  draught  to  the  lamp.  To  get  heat  to  the 
chicks  bore  two  half  inch  holes  in  the  strip  be- 
tween the  iron  and  the  wooden  top.  These 
holes  should  be  bored  in  front,  just  over  the 
door,  and  the  hole  for  the  elbow  at  the  end.  The 
air  now  enters  from  the  outside,  over  the  sheet 
iron,  which  is  heated  by  the  lamp  under  it,  and 
by  boring  a  hole  in  the  wood  which  separates  the 
two  apartments,  and  inserting  a  rubber  tube  or 
tin  tube,  the  heat  from  the  smaller  partition  is 
conducted  into  the  larger  one,  to  the  center  of 
the  larger  one,  where  the  end  of  the  tube  may  be 
turned  up,  so  that  the  heat  will  strike  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wooden  top  of  the  box,  where  it  will 
diffuse  over  the  chicks.  As  the  heat  will  thus 
come  from  the  center  the  chicks  will  not  crowd 
in  the  corners  but  as  they  may  crowd  to  the  lamp 
end  the  tube  should  be  carried  to  two -thirds  the 
length  of  the  larger  chamber. 

THE  HEN  AND  THE  BROODER. 

We  find  that  a  larger  number  of  chicks  can  be 
raised  under  brooders  than  under  hens,  and  it 
requires  no  more  labor  to  attend  to  a  large  num- 
ber than  it  does  to  idle  away  half  our  time  run- 
ning after  a  hen  with  four  or  five  chicks.  No 
lice  afflicts  them,  and  but  few  die  of  disease,  as 
they  receive  better  attention  and  are  kept  clean. 
They  become  accustomed  in  a  few  hours  to  any 
familiar  sound,  and  can  be  called  up  by  a  few 
taps  on  a  board  or  piece  of  tin.  They  are  gentle 
and  under  control.  They  can  be  counted,  their 
wants  discovered,  sick  ones  noticed,  and  partic- 
ular sizes  and  breeds  kept  to  themselves. 

THE  GAPES. 

This  is  easily  prevented  by  cleanliness,  but  so 
far  we  have  found  no  trouble  in  curing  it  by  the 
following  method :  Shut  up  the  sick  chicks  in  a 
soap  box.  Pour  a  little  tar  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine mixed  on  an  oyster  shell,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
let  the  smoke  fill  the  box  completely.  The 
chicks  may  be  nearly  suffocated  to  advantage, 
but  be  careful  not  to  go  to  an  extreme.  Now 
take  them  out,  and  in  five  minutes  afterwards, 
give  each  chick  a  mouthful  of  corn  meal  dough 
to  which  spirits  of  turpentine  has  been  added, 
in  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  to 
half  a  pint  of  corn  meal.  The  smoke  of  the  tar 
and  turpentine  is  harmless,  and  is  also  excellent 
for  roup,  colds  and  debility.  Therejis  a  notion 
among  some  that  they  must  remove  what  they 
call  the  "pip"  from  the  end  of  the  bill  of  each 
young  chick,  which  is  useless  and  unnecessary, 
and  red  pepper  is  often  given  when  there  is  no 
occasion  for  so  doing.  If  a  tonic  must  be  given 
dissolve  some  copperas  in  a  bottle  of  water,  and 
pour  a  little  of  the  solution  in  the  drinking 
water. 

BREEDS. 

The  best  breeds  for  broilers  are  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  which  are  very  compact,  the  Brahmas, 
which  grow  very  rapidly,  and  the  Cochins  and 
Leghorns.  All  of  these  breeds,  including  also 
the  Wyandottes,  have  yellow  legs,  which  a  large 
number  of  buyers  prefer,  but  which  is  only  a 
notion.  We  found  the  young  Brahmas,  which 
had  been  well  fed,  to  weigh  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  at  four  weeks  old,  lone  weighed  a  pound) 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  averaged  an  ounce  less,  and 


the  Leghorns  an  ounce  less  than  the  Plymouth 
Bocks,  but  the  Leghorns  look  nicer  than  the 
the  others,  because  of  being  so  well  feathered, 
and  our  opinion  is  that  they  make  as  good  broil- 
ers as  any,  despite  all  claims  to  the  contrary,  and 
up  to  the  weight  of  a  pound  are  but  little 
smaller  than  larger  breeds  of  the  same  age, 
though  they  may  not  increase  as  rapidly  as 
the  others  after  that  period.  A  good  plan 
to  hatch  early  broilers  when  the  weather  is 
favorable  is  to  do  so  in  the  fall,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  them  growing  too  fast,  use  Game  Ban- 
tam cockerels  with  small  common  hens.  The 
cold  weather  will  also  prevent  them  from  grow- 
ing much,  and  they  can  be  placed  in  market  al- 
most at  any  time.  For  chicks  use  pure  bred 
males  at  all  times.  Never  attempt  to  raise  mar- 
ket chicks  from  crossed  or  scrub  cocks.  It  is  a 
costly  and  expensive  way  of  breeding.  The  hens 
may  be  common,  crossed,  large  or  small,  but  use 
only  the  purest  blooded  Plymouth  Bock,  Leg- 
horn, Wyandotte,  Brahma,  Dorkin,  cochin, 
Langshan,  Game  or  Houdan  cocks.  Black  Ham- 
burgs,  Black  Spanish,  and  such  like  are  not 
suitable. 

THE  NEXT. 

In  next  number  we  will  take  up  the  subject  of 
the  preservation  ef  eggs,  and  will  endeavor  to 
give  all  the  different  and  best  methods  in  use. 
As  we  wish  to  make  each  number  a  book  for 
future  reference,  we  will  endeavor  to  make  them 
so  attractive  as  to  be  put  away.  April  number 
explains  how  to  make  a  reliable  home  made  in- 
cubator, one  that  has  never  yet  failed.  May 
tells  you  how  to  manage  flocks  of  fowls.  In  this 
issue  we  give  you  some  ideas  about  managing 
young  chicks.  July  will  inform  you  how  to  pre- 
serve eggs.  August  will  treat  of  diseases,  and 
so  on.  Each  number  gives  the  poiats  of  a  par- 
ticular breed.  And  all  for  50  cents  a  year, 
with  free  samples  to  all  who  desire  them. 


A  Small  Business. 

Poultry  raising  may  be  a  small  business  in  the 
light  as  viewed  by  some,  but  the  Farmers' 
Home  Journal  looks  at  it  in  this  way: 

"Baising  poultry  is  considered  a  little  business, 
and  yet  W.  Jeff  Lee,  of  Belmont,  Ky  .  says  his 
orders  for  one  week  in  February  for  fowls  and 
eggs  amounted  to  $360.  The  county  of  Gravson, 
in  this  State,  voted  $150,000  to  the  E.  &  P."  rail- 
road, and  people  said,  'the  Lord  only  knows 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from.'  The  princi- 
pal and  interest  are  promptly  met,  and  they  say 
now  it  is  from  the  sale  of  chickens  and  eggs  "with 
a  few  hoop  poles  thrown  in." 

What  Mr.  Lee  has  done  can  be  done  by  any  one 
who  gives  the  breeding  of  poultry  attention  and 
care. 


Gone  on  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 

One  of  those  writers  on  poultry  matters  who 
harp  on  a  single  string  is  the  unknown  "Fanny 
Field,"  and  she  keeps  always  out  of  sight  while 
throwing  bricks  at  whoever  passes  across  her 
path.  She  sings  but  one  song— "Plymouth 
Bocks"-  and  is  always  ready  to  fight  over  their 
merits.  Who  Fanny  is  may  be  compared  to 
"Who  struck  Billy  Patterson?"  but  she  exists, 
nevertheless,  and  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Ohio 
Farmer  gives  the  record  of  her  Plymouth 
Bocks,  in  reply  to  some  one  who  had  the  audac- 
ity to  insinuate  that  the  Leghorns  were  good 
layers,  thus: 

"During  the  month  of  February,  my  fifty 
Plymouth  Rocks  laid  forty-three  and  two-thirds 
dozen  eggs.  Feed  for  the  month  cost  $4.08. 
Average  market  price  of  eggs  for  the  month, 
30  cents." 

Then  she  takes  breath  to  say  something  about 
rubbing  the  chicks'  legs  with  hot  mustard  water 
for  cramps,  and  begins  again : 

"During  the  month  of  March  the  fifty  Ply- 
mouth Bocks  laid  fifty-nine  dozen  eggs;  average 
market  price  tor  the  month,  21  cents  per  dozen ; 
food  cost  $5.02.  Now  to  sum  up:  For  the  six 
months  ending  March  31  those  fifty  pullets  laid 
271  5-12  dozen,  an  average  of  sixty-five  eggs 
apiece:  deduct  the  cost  of  food,  $28.38,  and  we 
have  $59.06  profit  from  fifty  fowls  for  six 
months.  " 

She  then  goes  for  the  Leghorns  but  forgets 


and  begins  her  praise  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
again : 

"It  is  quite  the  custom  for  Leghorn  breeders 
to  descant  upon  the  early  laving  qualities  of 
their  favorites,  and  declare  that  the  large  breeds 
do  not  lay  enough  to  amount  to  anvthing  until 
nearly  a  year  old.  Now  here  are  fifty  Plvmouth 
Bocks  that  have  averaged  sixty-five  egg's  apiece 
since  they  commenced  laying,  and  when  the 
record  closed  March  31,  twenty-eight  of  them 
were  only  two  weeks  over  a  year  old,  while  the 
rest  of  the  flock  still  lacked  some  two  weeks  of  a 
year.  Average  up  the  flock  and  we  can  say,  six- 
ty-five eggs  apiece  the  first  year.  That  is  one 
fact  and  it  is  worth  all  the  chicken  theories  in 
creation." 

The  above  is  a  fa  ir  showing  for  six  months' 
laying,  but  some  of  the  hens  were  ore/- a  year 
old  when  the  record  closed.  The  Leghorns 
sometimes  lay  before  they  are  five  months  old, 
and  have  exceeded  the  above  figures  often. 
While  we  admit  her  hens  have  done  as  well  as 
may  be  expected  from  a  large  breed,  yet  the 
record  is  easily  beaten. 


The  Turkey  as  an  Incubator. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  advo- 
cates the  use  of  the  turkey  for  hatching  eggs  in 
preference  to  either  the  hen  or  the  artificial  in- 
cubator. He  thinks  it  is  more  "accordin'  to 
natur'  "  than  the  latter.  His  experience  in  the 
matter  is  given  as  f oUows : 

"I  took  the  turkey  up  and  put  her  to  work  on 
artificial  eggs  for  four  days;  then  she  became 
cross  and  broody.  I  then  fixed  her  nest  and  set 
her  with  twenty-five  hen's  eggs,  giving  her  lib- 
erty to  come  and  feed  at  her  will.  She  stuck  to 
her  work  until  she  had  the  job  accomplished, 
and  out  of  twenty-five  eggs  she  hatched  twenty- 
three  chicks.  I  took  them  from  her  and  set  her 
again  with  thirty-one  eggs,  and  she  hatched  out 
twenty-eight  chickens.  I  then  took  her  off  and 
let  her  mother  the  chicks,  and  a  more  careful 
mother  never  lived.  She  would  mother  all  the 
chickens  that  came  to  her.  She  stayed  with 
them  as  long  as  they  stayed  with  her.  There  is 
no  trouble  to  get  turkeys  to  take  charge  of 
strange  chicks :  they  would  take  to  young  geese 
or  ducks  if  these  would  take  to  the  turkeys. 
Nothing  can  equal  them  as  careful  mothers: 
they  will  actually  lift  the  chicks  about  as  a  cat 
does  her  kittens ;  and  all  the  time  they  are  sit- 
ting they  may  be  laying,  and  thus  pay  for  their 
keeping.  I  deem  this  the  cheapest  and  most 
perfect  way  of  hatching  and  rearing  chickens 
ever  found  out,  and  think  it  will  do  away  with 
all  patent  artificial  incubators." 


Nonsense  About  Feeding. 

Some  people  do  not  believe  in  getting  at  the 
science  of  things.  They  prefer  to  grope  in  the 
dark  and  let  the  results  come  by  chance.  Mr. 
Philip  Snyder,  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  expresses  his 
dislike  of  special  feeding  in  this  manner : 

"The  extent  to  which  some  fanciers  have  car- 
ried the  feed  question  is  evidently  sheer  non- 
sense. It  is  claimed  in  some  quarters  that  spe- 
cial feeding  is  not  only  necessary  for  eggs,  but 
for  certain  parts  of  eggs;  for  instance,  the  shell, 
the  albumen,  the  yolk,  and  so  on.  On  this  the- 
ory it  must  be  necessary  also  to  feed  specially  to 
produce  bones,  bills,  feathers,  toes,  eyes,  intes- 
tines, liver,  heart,  blood,  and  perhaps,  also,  the 
cackle  and  the  crow.  Whj  not?  Avoid  the  man 
who  talks  in  this  way;  he  knows  too  much.  He 
belongs  to  the  genus  who  sell  lightning  rods, 
strawberries  that  grow  on  trees,  or  medicines 
that  cure  everything  from  a  toothache  to  a  dis- 
jointed neck.  The  sensible  rule  to  observe  is  to 
feed  a  variety,  and  of  such  articles  as  the  fowls 
enjoy.  Give  them  plenty  and  nature  will  attend 
to  the  distribution." 

Now,  for  all  that  friend  Snyder  may  say,  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  for  the  shell,  the  albumen, 
the  yolk,  and  so  on,  and  even  for  the  cackle  and 
the  crow.  The  sensible  way,  he  says,  is  to  feed 
variety.  Just  so,  friend  Snyder.  That  is  exact- 
ly the  way  to  produce  the  shell,  yolk,  etc.,  and 
that  is  all  that  anybody  else  recommends,  and  if 
variety  is  not  practiced  the  cock  will  cease  his 
crow,  the  hen  her  cackle,  and  the  barnyard  that 
holds  them  will  be  vacant.  But  is  it  not  just  as 
well  to  let  people  know  what  variety  is,  what  its 
relative  proportions  of  mineral  and  volatile  mat- 
ter may  be?  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  to  know  just 
what  kind  of  a  variety  should  be  given  as  it  is  to 
shut  your  eyes,  throw  down  plenty,  and  then 
trust  to  nature  to  attend  to  the  distribution? 
You  are  wrong,  friend  Snyder,  wrong. 
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Plymouth  Rock  Chicks. 

In  order  to  give  the  views  of  the  best  and  most 
experienced  breeders  on  this  subject,  we  con- 
dense from  an  article  in  the  Fanciers'  Gazette: 
What  the  color  of  a  Plymouth  Rock  chick 
should  be,  when  first  hatched,  is  a  question  upon 
which  all  breeders  do  not  agree.  Many  desire  to 
see  the  chick  appear  with  a  white  spot  on  the 
head  and  a  white  stripe  running  down  the  neck 
and  breast  and  extending  underneath  the  whole 
body,  and  to  have  the  color  of  the  back  a  mix- 
ture of  white  and  black.  Nearly  every  breeder 
seems  to  desire  that  the  color  of  legs  and  back  in 
the  young  chick  should  be  a  clear,  bright  yellow; 
but  it  is  seldom  that  female  chicks  of  this  vari- 
ety do  not  show  more  or  less  black  on  beak  and 
legs.  The  writer  never  wishes  to  see  the  newly 
hatched  chick  show  a  bright  yellow  leg  or  beak, 
for  such  chicks  usually  show  a  pale  yellow  or 
flesh-colored  leg  when  matured,  and  lack  "posi- 
tiveness"  in  color  of  plumage.  To  fill  the  re- 
quirements ofi  the  writer's  eye,  the  plumage  of 
the  young  chick  should  be  decidedly  black, 
showing  onlv  a  small  white  spot  on  the  head 
and  a  light  stripe  underneath  the  neck  and 
breast.  The  color  of  the  beak  should  be  a  faded 
black,  showing  dark  yellow  underneath,  and  the 
legs  should  be  a  brownish  yellow  or  faded  black, 


change  in  plumage  is  rapid,  first  on  wings,  then 
on  back,  breast,  neck  and  tail,  until  the  chicken 
plumage  is  complete.   At  once  commences  an- 


not  splendid  specimens?"  "Yes,"  I  answered, 
"but  you  would  not  get  six  show  birds  out  of  all 
the  progffliy."  "Why?"  asked  he.   The  reason  I 


other  change,  and  gradually  the  plumage  of  the  |  will  give  now,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 


chick  gives  way  to  the  adult  plumage,  which  is 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  breeder,  for  upon 
the  color  of  this  plumage  the  value  of  the  chick, 
in  a  great  measure,  depends. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  tails  of  neither 
cockerels  nor  pullets  should  develop  early.,  The 
adult  tail  feathers  of  a  cockerel  should  not  ap- 
pear until  he  is  at  least  four  months  old.  Or- 
dinarily, if  a  cockerel's  adult  tail  shows  early  it 
will  mature  so  long  as  tq,  spoil  the  specimen,  and 
in  most  cases  will  show  white  in  sickles.  The 
same  is  also  true  as  regards  the  pullets.  If  the 
adult  tail  appears  early,  the  chances  are  that  the 
specimen  will  be  of  little  value  when  matured. 
The  tail  will  be  too  long,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  will  be  carried  nearly  upright,  and  wiil 
more  resemble  the  tail  of  a  Hamburg  than  of  a 
Plymouth  Rock.  It  can  be  set  down  as  a  rule 
that  an  early  tail  in  a  Plymouth  Rock  pullet 
means  a  long-legged,  light-bodied  and  narrow- 
breasted  bird  of  little  value,  no  matter  how  per- 


In  mating  up  a  pen  of  Houdans,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  you  have  good  blood,  first  select 
your  cock  as  near  the  Standard  as  you  can  get 
him,  except  as  to  color.  Here  let  him  be  a  little 
darker.  Be  particular  as  to  size,  carriage  and 
sprightliness,  all  of  which  are  important  points. 
With  him  mate  up  hens  as  large  as  they  can  be 
got,  retaining,  of  course,  the  peculiar  shape  and 
style  of  the  variety.  Let  their  combs  be  small, 
their  crests  large,  globular  and  well  shaped,  their 
beards  full  and  large,  their  bodies  well  rounded 
and  with  good  legs  and  feet  under  them.  But 
for  color,  let  them  all  be  far  too  light  in  color  to 
ever  see  a  show  pen.  Trust  my  word  for  it,  from 
these  very  birds  you  will  raise  ninety  per  cent  of 
exhibition  Houdans.  You  can  reverse  this  where 
the  cock  is  light  in  color,  by  mating  hens  too 
dark  for  exhibition.  But  always  remember  that 
when  the  males  and  females  are  nearly  allied  in 
color  you  will  always  get  birds  either  too  dark  or 
too  light.  It  is  a  simple  thing  when  you  know 
it,  but  if  you  will  look  at  the  list  of  successful 
Houdan  exhibitors  in  this  country  you  will  find 
you  can  almost  count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.   As  regards  economic  and  useful  qualities, 
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with  dark  yellow  plainly  distinguishable  under- 
neath. Positive  black  is  objectionable.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  that  chicks  which  show  much 
white  in  color  of  back  and  body,  when  first 
hatched,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  develop 
into  light  colored,  white  tailed  and  winged  cock- 
erels that  are  worthless,  except  for  the  table.  It 
is  seldom  that  we  let  a  very  light  colored  chick, 
when  such  a  one  appears,  live  to  be  twenty-four 
hours  old.  Female  chicks  seldom  show  any 
white  in  color  of  back;  so  seldom,  in  fact,  that 
if  a  chick  shows  such  color  it  is  a  male  chick  to 
almost  a  certainty.  Occasionally,  a  chick  shows 
a  little  white  on  the  tip  of  wings,  which  is 
almost  sure  proof  that  it  is  a  female. 

The  feathers  on  the  chicks  usually  appear  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  showing  first  on  the 
wings,  and  to  the  experienced  eye  the  color  of 
these  feathers  is  an  indication  of  what  color  the 
adult  plumage  will  be.  If  the  chick  is  a  male, 
the  bars  of  white  and  black  will  appear  when  the 
feathers  are  out  a  half  or  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  while  in  female  chicks  the  color  of  the  wing 
feathers,  for  the  first  inch  or  two,  will  be  a  de- 
cided black,  and  the  light  bars  begin  to  show 
faintly  at  first,  but  showing  more  plainly  as  each 
successive  bar  appears.   From  this  time  on,  the 


feet  in  color  its  plumage  may  be.  It  will  lack  in 
size,  it  will  be  sadly  deficient  in  symmetry,  and 
will  be  an  eye-sore  to  one  who  has  a  correct  idea 
of  what  a  perfect  Plymouth  Rock  should  be. 

How  to  Breed  Houdans. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Dorsey,  in  Poultry  Messenger,  says 
that  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  disappoint- 
ment to  the  amateur  fancier  lies  in  the  fact  that 
frequently,  though  he  purchases  birds  of  the 
highest  show  record,  he  never  succeeds  in  breed- 
ing from  them  any  progeny  that  will  equal  in 
show  points  the  original  stock.  This  arises  sim- 
ply from  his  own  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  breed- 
ing and  not  from  the  fault  of  the  birds  them- 
selves. It  is  astonishing,  too,  how  many  men 
who  have  been  breeders  of  other  varieties  for 
years  are  equally  ignorant.  Only  last  winter  I 
stood  by  the  side  of  a  breeder,  both  of  us  admir- 
ing a  magnificent  breeding  pen  of  Houdans.  On 
my  asking  if  they  were  for  sale,  he  replied :  "No ; 
I  wish  they  were.  I  would  gladly  give  him  $50 
for  that  pen."  "What  would  you  do  with  them  ?" 
"Why,  breed  from  them,  of  course,"  he  answered, 
with  a  look  of  surprise.  "As  they  are?"  said  I. 
"Certainly.  Why  not?"  returned  he.   "Are  they 


the  Houdan  has  no  peer.  It  lays  nearly  as  many 
eggs  as  the  Leghorn  and  far  larger.  In  meaty 
qualities,  the  Crevecoeur  and  La  Fleche  alone 
equal  it  and  no  other  variety  excels  it.  They  are 
hearty,  vigorous,  of  exceedingly  rapid  growth  as 
chicks,  and  not  at  all  subject  to  disease.  Used 
as  a  cross  on  large  fowl,  the  Houdan  cock  has  no 
superior,  and  I  foresee  the  day  when  it  will  be 
the  most  popular  bird  for  home  and  market  con- 
sumption in  all  America.  The  French  prefer 
them  to  all  other  varieties,  and  they  are  the  mas- 
ters of  breeding  poultry  for  market. 

Saving  Poultry  Manure. 

The  attention  of  every  business,  says  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Indiana  Farmer,  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  attention  bestowed  on  small  things. 
This  was  forcibly  impressed  on  my  mind  many 
years  ago  by  an  old,  experienced  clerk  giving  a 
lecture  to  a  young  clerk  who  was  taking  a  whole 
sheet  of  the  old  fashioned  brown  paper  to  wrap 
up  two  pounds  of  coffee  in  when  half  the  sheet 
was  sufficient.  Just  so  with  the  farmer.  If  he 
wishes  to  be  successful  he  must  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  small  things  on  the  farm.  One  of 
these  small  things  that  I  wish  to  impress  on  the 
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minds  of  the  farmer  is  saving  the  poultry  drop- 
pings. Farmers  do  not  seem  to  realize  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  save  and  properly  apply  the  poul- 
try droppings.  They  do  not  appreciate  its  great 
value.  When  carefully  saved  it  is  identical  in 
action  with  guano,  both  being  very  rich  in  am- 
monia, and  therefore  powerful  plant  fertilizers. 
Every  farmer  who  has  tried  it  in  its  proper  form 
knows  it  is  valuable.  His  own  senses  and  obser- 
vation and  the  tangible  results  of  the  crop  to 
which  it  is  applied  prove  this  to  him. 

One  reason  farmers  neglect  the  saving  of  hen 
manure  is  there  is  such  a  litter  of  it.  They  feel 
it  a  waste  of  time  to  bother  with  it.  Prof.  Nor- 
ton says  that  300  pounds  of  well  kept  hen  ma- 
nure are  equal  in  value  to  fourteen  or  eighteen 
two  horse  wagon  loads  of  stable  manure.  Again 
we  leam  from  "Science  in  Farming"  that  100 
pounds  of  fresh  hen  manure  contain  32.6  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  30.8  pounds  phosphoric  acid,  and 
17  pounds  of  potash.  The  commercial  value  of 
these  amounts  to  $8.20,  while  the  horse  manure 
is  worth  but  $1.36.  The  manurial  constituents 
in  hen  manure  are  more  soluble,  and  therefore 
really  worth  more  per  pound  than  stable  ma- 
nure. Now  we  see  how  hen  manure,  though 
small  in  bulk,  is  superior  in  value.  But  most 
farmers  might  have  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
do  if  they  would  take  due  pains  to  keep  it  dry 
and  increase  its  bulk  by  the  frequent  addition  of 
dry  woods  loam.  Hen  manure  if  not  kept  dry 
iu  summer  decomposes  very  quickly,  and  its 
valuable  constituents  are  lost.  But  go  to  the 
woods  and  rake  the  richest  surface  soil  to  be 
found,  dry  it,  and  put  it  in  a  convenient  place 
for  use.  The  floors  of  all  poultry  houses  should 
be  dry  all  the  time  and  every  day  or  two  the 
droppings  should  be  covered  up  with  this  dry 
woods  loam,  which  will  absorb  the  moist  parts 
and  prevent  the  loss  of  those  rich  valuable  ele- 
ments. Once  a  month  the  whole  mass,  drop- 
pings and  mould  together,  should  be  turned  and 
thoroughly  mixed,  leveled  over  again  and  imme- 
diately covered  with  loam.  A  sprinkling  of 
plaster  sufficient  to  make  the  floor  white  will  re- 
tain the  ammonia  and  otherwise  improve  it. 

To  save  poultry  manure  in  winter  I  usually  fill 
my  hen  house  a  foot  deep  with  dry  loam  from 
the  woods,  and  leaves  with  rich  surface  soil  all 
together.  This  is  raked  over  the  droppings  once 
a  week.  On  this  loam  all  the  soap  suds  from  the 
wash  tub,  and  all  the  chamber  lye  is  thrown. 
Another  month  another  foot  of  this  dry  woods 
loam  is  thrown  in  the  hen  house,  and  after  this 
the  whole  mass  is  turned  and  thoroughly  mixed 
every  month.  If  the  loam  is  thoroughly  dry 
when  first  thrown  in  it  will  not  become  too  wet 
and  by  raking  it  over  the  droppings  every  week 
it  will  keep  dry  enough  not  to  be  injurious  to 
the  poultry.  My  fowls  keep  the  droppings  pretty 
well  covered  themselves  by  wallowing  and 
scratching  in  the  loam. 

Made  Their  Own  Incubators. 

In  our  April  issue  we  gave  full  directions 
for  making  and  operating  an  incubator.  We 
have  never  known  the  kind  of  incubator  we  de- 
scribed to  fail.  We  gave  the  directions  free  to 
all,  as  we  were  sending  out  specimens  to  those 
who  sent  us  a  postal  card.  We  still  have  a  few 
more  April  numbers  left  which  we  will  send 
subscribers.  We  will  send  free  specimens  of 
May  number  to  any  person  sending  us  a  postal 
card,  giving addressofparty  desiringit.  Inanoth- 
er  column  will  be  found  our  operations  with  the 
same  kind  of  incubators,  and  below  will  be  found 
a  few  letters  from  those  who  made  their  own. 

Editor  Poultry  Keepeb:  Being  a  corres- 
pondent of  The  Poultry  Keeper,  "which  I  con- 
sider the  best  of  its  kind  for  the  money,"  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  informing  you  of  the  success- 
ful manner  in  which  I  have  operated  the  incu- 
bator you  described  in  your  first  number.  The 
plans  were  given  me  by  a  friend  who  received  them 
direct  from  you,  and  I  immediately  constructed 
one,  and  was  surprised  how  simple  its  construc- 
tion. It  was  completed  and  in  running  order 
by  the  20th  of  March,  containing  two  and  one- 
half  dozen  Brown  Leghorn  eggs.  After  running  it 
two  weeks,  I  added  eleven  more  eggs. 

My  first  hatch  was  not  very  good,owing  to  a  large 


percentage  of  unfertile  eggs,  but  from  the  eleven 
eggs  I  got  nine  fine  chicks!  I  then  put  in  four- 
teen Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  and  from  two  to  four 
W.  C.  B.  Polish  eggs  just  as  I  gathered  them 
from  the  nests.  From  the  fourteen  Leghorn 
eggs  I  got  fourteen  fine  healthy  chicks ;  the  Pol- 
ish eggs  are  hatching  right  along  every  day. 

I  never  had  such  luck,  if  luck  it  is,  and  to 
sav  I  am  greatly  elated  would  be  mild  indeed. 
I  made  a  brooder  and  it  is  surprising  how  well 
and  contented  the  chicks  are. 

I  shall  look  forward  eagerly  for  the  June  num- 
ber that  I  am  sure  will  contain  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  incubators  that  at  present  I 
fully  indorse.         Respectfully  yours, 

Bbu-manville,  Can.  W.  A.  Pope. 

The  nest  if  from  Miss  Ella  Humes,  of  Avon- 
dale,  Pa.,  one  ef  our  advertisers,  and  who  is  also 
one  of  those  enterprising  and  business  like 
young  ladies  who  delight  in  keeping  poultry 
and  breeding  only  from  the  best  strains. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper  :  I  had  an  incuba- 
tor made  like  the  one  you  described  in  the  April 
number,  and  hatched  sixty-four  per  cent  the 
first  trial.        Very  respectfully, 

Avondale,  Pa.  Ella  Humes. 

Here  is  another.  Mr.  C.  B.  Cook  tells  in  his 
own  words  what  he  did,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  very  successful. 

I  have  your  April  number,  the  one  that  tells 
"How  to  make  an  incubator."  I  made  one  from 
your  description,  and  set  sixty-six  eggs  and  got 
forty  two  live,  sound  chicks,  and  I  find  it  to 
be  very  easy  to  run,  no  trouble  whatever.  I 
think  the  above  is  a  very  good  showing  for  the 
first  trial.        Tours  respectfullv, 

Cynthiana,  Ky.  C.  B.  Cook. 

Here  is  a  good  report  from  one  who  borrowed 
a  copy  of  the  April  number,  and  the  letter  speaks 
for  itself: 

Corpus  Chbisti,  Tex.,  May  28, 1884. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper:  I  received  the 
April  and  May  numbers  of  your  esteemed  paper, 
for  which  accept  thanks.  Through  the  kindness 
of  a  friend  I  obtained  a  copy  of  your  April  num- 
ber, and  have  made  an  incubator  one-half  the 
size  of  the  illustration,  in  which  I  hatched  twelve 
chicks  and  ten  dead  chicks  out  of  twenty-four 
eggs,  two  eggs  being  bad.  I  think  this  shows 
that  everything  you  say  abont  its  merits  are  cor- 
rect. I  have  now  fifty  eggs  in  it  and  will  let  you 
know  further  results.'  •  W.  C.  Colwell. 

P.  S.  The  ten  chicks  died  because  of  my  neg- 
lect, as  I  am  satisfied  the  twenty-two  eggs  would 
have  hatched  had  I  the  time  to  attend  to  it. 


Breeding  Ducks. 


Ducks  to  be  bred  successfully,  says  an  English 
authority,  must  have  water  which  they  can  swim 
about  in,  and  also  have  a  reasonable  amount  of 
liberty.  Those  who  live  near  running  streams, 
or  who  have  a  lake  or  pond  in  close  proximity 
to  them,  have  the  matter  settled  favorably, 
though  perhaps  a  little  more  may  require  to  be 
done  with  a  stream,  if  it  be  but  a  shallow  one. 
Even  a  little  stream  can  be  made  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  this  way  by  damming  it  up,  and  thus 
creating  an  artificial  lake;  or  the  bed  of  the 
stream  for  a  short  distance  may  be  dug  out,  and 
extended  a  little  on  either  side,  which  will  then 
make  a  good  place  for  the  ducks  to  disport  in. 

We  may  here  tell  how  we  once  managed  to 
have  ducks  of  our  own  fattening,  and  of  our  own 
rearing  also,  for  our  table,  even  when  we  had  but 
a  very  small  pool  of  water.  The  ground  upon 
which  we  at  that  time  kept  the  ducks  was  not 
more  than  twelve  yards  long  by  eight  yards 
wide,  in  addition  to  the  house  provided  for  them. 
Here  we  managed  to  rear  nearly  thirty  birds 
each  season,  and  could  kill  them  at  eight  pounds 
the  couple  when  only  seven  and  eight  weeks  old, 
the  cost  being  only  about  30  cents  per  bird. 
It  is  true  that  the  house  was  a  large  one,  so  large 
that  we  could  divide  it  into  two,  and  thus  keep 
very  young  ducklings,  as  well  as  those  almost 
ready  for  killing. 

Recognizing  that  in  such  a  place  as  this  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  attempting  to  keep 
breeders  (for  if  they  are  kept  in  a  confined  space 
with  scarcely  any  water,  they  do  not  breed  well), 
we  purchased  all  the  eggs  we  required  from  a 
neighbor  who  had  a  capital  stock  of  Aylesburys, 
and  hatched  these  under  hens,  or  in  an  incuba- 
tor when  we  had  one  at  work.  Good  results 
uniformly  attended  the  hatching,  as  is  always 
the  case  when  the  eggs  are  from  healthy  ducks, 
not  in-bred,  which  are  given  their  liberty  and 
have  plenty  of  water  to  disport  themselves  in. 


The  ducklings,  when  a  day  old,  were  taken  from 
the  hen  and  allowed  to  nestle  under  a  cold 
mother,  which  simply  consisted  of  a  canvass 
covered  wooden  frame,  to  which  flannel  strips 
were  affixed  on  the  under  side,  and  the  whole 
raised  three  inches  above  the  straw  put  down 
for  them  to  lie  on.  This  was  only  used  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  then  discarded  altogether 

Under  Color  in  Brahmas. 

In  reply  to  an  article  by  Mark  Pitman,  the  Fa  n  - 
ciers'  Gazette  has  an  article  from  Mr.  I.  K. 
Felch,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject by  saying:  "Is  there  no  loss  in  color  in 
breeding?  Do  not  hens  each  year  grow  whiter? 
White  creeps  into  the  tail  and  wings,  and  breed- 
ing robs  them  of  their  brightness.  Did  any 
breeder  ever  see  a  flock  of  Light  Brahma  chicks 
that  average  in  points  as  dark  as  the  sire  and 
dam?  I  assert  that  there  is  not  a  living  man 
who  has,  and  that  every  breeder  who  is  alive  to 
this  question  allows  for  this  waste  when  he 
mates ;  that  when  he  uses  a  male  of  dark  under- 
color, even  then  not  one-half  of  the  progeny 
come  with  dark  under-color:  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  females  come  white  in  under-color  and. 
say  three-fourths  of  males  like  the  sire,  and  even 
then  not  one-fourth  of  the  pullets  have  color  in 
the  lesser  coverts  of  the  tail;  that  no  living 
breeder  can  secure  a  full.  Standard-colored  tail 
coverts  and  lesser  coverts  in  all  the  chicks  as 
described  in  the  Standard;  that  not  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  birds  would  be  disqualified  for 
black  in  web  of  feather.  Assume  this  to  be  a 
fact,  which  is  the  extreme  of  the  White  Brahmas, 
and  the  same  law  holds  good  that  dark  under- 
color is  the  legitimate  accompaniment  of  Stand- 
ard beauty  in  neck,  tail  and  wings.  Understand 
me;  breed  dark  enough  to  secure  full  black 
points  in  the  entire  get,  and  thirty-three  per 
cent  or  more  will  be  disqualified  for  black  in 
back.  Now  the  question  comes,  what  is  best  to 
use,  white  under-colored  sires  and  lose  thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  get  as  worthless  beyond  the 
poultry  and  egg  market,  and  a  less  value  for  the 
males  for  yellow  surface  color,  or  to  use  bluish- 
white  under-color,  and  save  the  thirty-three 
per  cent  of  birds  that  by  the  other  are  worthless ; 
having  a  higher  grade  in  the  males,  carrying 
over  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  of  the  darkest 
backed  pullets  to  molt  into  white  backed  old 
hens,  which  will  be  the  winning  specimens  in 
fully  one-half  of  our  exhibitions  as  fowls." 


How  to  Make  a  Roost. 

The  following  is  a  good  method,  which  we  clip 
from  the  Poultry  Yard:  Take  2x4  scantling 
and  nail  legs  to  them  of  the  length  to  suit  space 
and  breed.  These  can  be  moved  at  pleasure 
when  cleaning  droppings,  or  for  any  other  reason 
that  may  present  itself ;  but  the  best  part  of  it 
is  as  regards  lice.  Every  week  take  the  kerosene 
can  and  go  to  the  hen  house,  carefully  pick  up 
and  carry  out  of  doors  the  saw  benches,  pour  the 
kerosene  on  them  and  touch  a  match  to  it ;  the 
flame  will  quickly  run  over  every  part  of  it,  and 
go  out  without  burning  the  wood,  but  every 
mite,  or  nit  that  would  have  made  one,  you  are 
rid  of  forever. 

A  Profitable  Flock. 

Mr.  Amos  A.  Bearder,  Sand  Brook,  N.  J.,  in  the 
Farmers'  Magazine  says  he  kept  American 
Dominicks,  and  by  looking  over  his  account  for 
the  year  finds  that  he  has  made  a  clear  profit  of 
nearly  $221  from  100  hens.  Here  is  his  state- 
ment, which  does  not  include  eggs  and  stock 
sold  for  breeding  purposes,  nor  the  droppings : 

Sold  1,142  pounds  of  poultry  SJOO  38 

Sold  9,269  eggs   1<»  ^ 

Total   $?38  £9 

Feed   11 '  !'J 

§220  95 

His  price  for  poultry  was  about  15  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  prices  obtained  for  eggs  averaged 
less  than  24  cents  per  dozen  for  the  whole  year. 
Quite  a  good  showing. 


1884. 
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The  Productive  Powers  of  a  Hen. 

The  productive  powers  of  a  hen,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  depend  upon  her  constitutional 
capability,  and  the  feeding.  The  statement  that 
a  hen  has  a  certain  number  of  germs  of  ovules 
in  the  ovary  at  birth,  and  that  these  mature  dur- 
ing certain  periods  of  her  life,  is  simply  bosh.  It 
is  a  baseless,  imaginary  supposition,  and  quite 
inconsistent  with  what  is  known  as  the  laws  of 
animal  growth.  If  these  600  ovules  exist,  at 
what  time  were  they  formed?  They  must  have 
existed  in  the  young  chicks,  and  if  so,  they  must 
have  been  in  embryo  in  the  egg.  This  is  not 
possible.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  every 
fat  globule  in  the  milk  of  a  cow  has  been  num- 
bered and  provided  for  at  the  birth  of  the  calf, 
because  these  globules  are  produced  by  cell 
growth  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
ovules  in  the  ovary  of  a  hen.  It  was  once  said, 
years  ago,  that  the  whole  of  a  tree  existed  in  em- 
bryo in  the  seed— the  roots, 
stem,  branches  and  leaf.  This 
is  a  paralel  misstatement  to 
that  in  regard  to  the  hen.  The 
absurdity  is  apparent  to  any 
one  who  thinks  about  it,  and 
one  is  as  absurd  as  the  other. 
The  fact  is  the  hen  at  birth 
has  no  apparent  ovules,  .nor 
is  the  ovary  fully  formed. 
This  grows  and  matures  as 
the  chick  grows  and  increases 
in  age  and  size,  from  the  or- 
dinary cell  growth,  by  which 
the  bone,  muscle  and  other 
parts  of  the  fowl  are  pro- 
duced from  the  blood,  which 
is  made  from  the  food.  The 
food  is  eaten  and  digested 
and  changed  into  blood;  the 
blood  forms  the  matter  from 
which  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  animal  is  built  up.  If  the 
food  is  not  sufficient  for  all 
the  demands  of  the  animal, 
its  life  is  first  sustained,  then 
its  sustenance  is  added  to, 
but  its  reproductive  functions 
are  not  completed  or  set  in 
action.  For  this  full  purpo  se 
of  a  living  creature,  whether 
plant  or  animal,  full  and  suf- 
ficient nutriment  must  be 
provided.  A  hen  will  not  lay 
eggs  unless  fully  fed,  simply 
because  the  ovules  in  this^ 
ovary  cannot  be  formed  with- 
out the  necessary  sub- 
stance, which  must  come  from  |;\ts 
the  blood.  And  these  ovules 
are  formed  by  an  abundant 
growth  of  tissues  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
food.  The  better  a  hen  is  fed,  and  the  more 
judicious  care  bestowed  upon  her,  the  more  eggs 
she  will  produce.  As  some  hens  have  been  known 
to  lay  over  2,000  eggs  in  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
it  is  very  clear  that  a  large  number  of  ovules 
must  have  been  ^produced  somehow,  although 
she  was  provided  with  600  at  her  birth.  The 
whole  statement  is  one  of  those  foolish  "facts" 
of  "popular"  science  of  which  so  many  are  turned 
out  of  the  science  mills.  Common  sense  is  very 
much  needed  in  the  investigation  of  every  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  observe  ttvib 
truth  is  being  elicited  from  day  to  day.  Igno- 
rance and  superstition  are  gradually  passing 
away.  The  light  of  learning  is  advancing,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  telephone,  and,  like  England's 
drum  beat,  is  keeping  time  with  the  hours,  and 
the  thunder  pslam  of  victory  will  yet  be  heard 
round  the  globe.  Shall  we  not  all  labor  to  this 
end,  and  do  all  we  can  upon  the  great  drama  of 
our  life?  And  our  efforts  will  surely  be  crowned 
with  abundant  succes. 


papers :  "It  is  a  fact  recognized  and  admitted  by 
all  poultry  .breeders  that  in  selecting  fowls  for 
breeding  it  is  desirable  the  ages  of  the  cock  and 
hen  should  vary.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  strongest  and  best  chickens  are  produced 
from  a  young  cockerel  and  two-year-old  hens; 
but  unfortunately,  however,  the  chickens  of 
such  parentage  have  too  frequently  a  large  pro- 
portion of  males,  and  therefore  it  is  that  some 
breeders  prefer  a  two-year-old  cock  to  put  with 
pullets.  This  rule  must  not,  however,  be  looked 
upon  as  imperative  as  to  either  case ;  there  are 
exceptions  to  both,  and  good  chickens  may  also 
be  produced  from  cocks  and  hens  all  of  the  same 
age.  One  thing  ought  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  mating  young  fowls  less  than  a 
year  old  their  chickens  will  always  be  backward 
in  fledging;  neither  is  it  desirable  to  breed  from 
fowls  after  they  have  passed  their  third  year. 
The  male  bird  has  the  most  influence  upon  the 
color  of  the  progeny  and  upon  what  are  usually 


pounces  on  to  it  the  back  springs  open  and  the 
wings  fly  up  and  force  the  assailant  on  to  a  rav- 
enous buzz  saw  that  makes  1,700  revolutions 
per  minute.  After  moving  half  a  minute  the 
saw  stops,  the  hen  closes  up,  folds  .its  wings, 
and  begins  to  cackle  as  though  it  had  just  laid 
an  egg.  One  winding  up  will  answer  for  three 
massacres,  provided  the  rather  delicate  machin- 
ery does  not  get  clogged  up  too  much  with  the 
blood,  bones  and  feathers.  He  set  a  freshly 
painted  one  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  the  other  day, 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  a  fine  old  cat  be- 
longing to  a  doctor  who  had  been  poking  a  great 
deal  of  fun  at  the  fool  thing.  The  hen  is  there, 
but  the  cat  is  hence. 


Mating  Fowls  for  Breeding. 

The  following  is  from  an  unknown  source, 
having  passed  around  without  credit  in  several 


BLACK  BBEASTED  BED  GAMES. 

known  as  the  fancy  points,  while  the  form,  size 
and  useful  qualities  are  principally  derived  from 
the  hen.  As  to  the  crossing  of  a  breed,  the  cock- 
erels in  the  progeny  will  more  or  less  resemble 
the  father,  while  the  pullets  follow  the  mother 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  much  import- 
ance to  those  who  wish  to  breed  back  to  the 
original  strain.  In  the  larger  breeds  it  is  fre- 
quently desirable  to  increase  the  size  or  to  render 
more  prominent  some  portion  of  the  body.  In 
auch  cases  a  cross  with  a  hen  of  foreign  breed 
should  be  employed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  plumage  which  is  sought  to  be  modified, 
then  it  is  the  male  bird  that  should  be  thrown 
in.  The  same  rule  should  also  be  adopted  in 
breeding  the  cross  out  again  or  in  retaining  any 
new  characteristic.' 


A  Sheet  Iron  Hen. 

The  Inter  Ocean  describes  a  novel  invention 
as  follows:  An  ingenious  fellow  in  Ohio  has 
constructed  a  sheet  iron  hen  that  promises  to 
lay  him  a  golden  egg.  It  is  finished  up  to  life, 
full  size,  cackles,  clucks,  and  looks  with  one  eye 
at  a  time  so  naturally  that  it  will  deceive  the 
oldest  hen  hawk  in  the  country.  It  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  when  a  hawk,  mink,  or  polecat 


The  Old  Blue  Hen. 

The  "old  blue  hen"  is  a  term  applied  to  the  ex- 
tra good  common  hen.  She  is  found  on  every 
farm  and  enjoys  a  reputation  second  to  none. 
She  has  performed  her  duty  faithfully  and  well, 
has  always  been  a  favorite,  and  is  never  for- 
gotten. Long  after  she  has  passed  awav  her 
qualities  are  extolled  and  her  merits  compared 
as  a  standard  of  judgment 
with  hens  of  every  other  breed. 
She  is  the  model  by  which 
the  usefulness  of  all  other 
hens  are  measured,  and  often 
she  [is  pensioned  and  spared 
from  the  knife  as  a  reward 
for  her  extraordinary  capacity 
of  egg  production. 

But,  somehow  or  other,  no 
farmer  ever  succeeds  in  rais- 
ing a  whole  flock  like  the  old 
blue  hen.  He  never  has  more 
than  one  of  that  kind.  Care- 
fully he  selects  her  eggs  for 
sitting,  and  cautiously  he 
watches  the  nest  where  she 
lays  in  order  to  secure  them. 
He  places  the  eggs  under  a 
good  hen,  or  allows  the  old 
hen  to  hatch  them  herself. 
The  chicks  come  out  spright- 
ly, grow  fast,  and  arrive  at 
maturity,  but  the  pullets  do 
not  prove  oiu  l.luehens.  They 
usually  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  worthless  scrubs  on  his 
farm,  no  two  being  alike  in 
shape,  color,  nor  size,  and 
finally  the  farmer  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is 
nothing  stable  in  feeding 
fowls  for  a  special  purpose. 

But  the  trouble  with  farmers 
in  such  cases  is.  that  while 
they  are  particular  about 
the  old  blue  hen  they 
have  not  noticed  that  they  have  no  old 
blue  rooster.  They  forget  that  the  rooster  is 
everything,  and  that  he  impresses  his  qualities 
on  all  his  offspring.  If  the  old  blue  hen  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  something  excellent  when 
mated  with  a  worthless  barnyard  mongrel,  she 
is  expected  to  do  what  would  not  be  looked  for 
in  cattle,  sheep  or  other  stock.  Farmers,  the 
moral  of  this  is  that  you  should  use  thorough- 
bred males  only,  for  in  no  other  manner  can  a 
common  flock  be  improved. 


In  breeding  for  early  market,  it  is  important 
to  have  a  breed  that  grows  rapidly  and  fleshes 
up  young;  the  skin  should  be  yellow,  and  if  the 
feathers  are  all  white,  both  the  chicks  and  old 
fowl  will  look  much  better  when  dressed  than 
those  with  colored  feathers.  The  color  of  the 
skin  is  important,  yet  half  of  the  fowls  that  are 
sent  to  market  have  anything  but  a  yellow  skin. 
Small  bone,  short  legs  and  a  well  rounded  form 
are  also  desirable,  and  a  size,  when  full  grown, 
not  less  than  five  pounds,  and  not  over  six  be- 
fore dressed,  gives  the  best  early  chick  for  mar- 
ket. None  of  the  qualities  are  an  injury  to  a 
laying  hen;  and  if  to  them  are  added  good  lay- 
ers, hardy  and  quiet,  we  have  combined  the 
points  necessary  for  both  meat  and  eggs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE.  We  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  but  respect- 
fully ask  that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

W.  V.  R.  POWIS,  Publisher. 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the  Post 
Office,  Chicago,  III. 

P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 


Actual  Paid  Circulation  4,288. 

City  of  Chicago,  \  _ 

County  of  Cook,  Illinois.  J 

W.  V.  R.  Powis,  publisher  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside:  Being  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  actual  number  of  yearly  prepaid  subscrip- 
tions received  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  number,  April  5,  1884,  to 
Jane  7,  1884,  was  4,488. 

Signed,  W.  V.  R.  Powis. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of 
April,  1884. 

Edward  A.  Sellman, 
Notary  Public. 

[Can  any  of  out  cotemporaries  show  as  good  a 

record  in  sixty-three  days?   Can  many  of  them 

show  a  larger  circulation  now?] 

Communications 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in 
relation  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication 
must  be  addressed  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
or  to  W.  V.  R.  Powis.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  simple  reason  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  mail  is  directed  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  as  he  is 
only  in  the  office  once  or  twice  a  week  many 
delays  are  caused,  as  all  letters  directed  to  him 
must  await  his  coming,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  directed  ai  above  they  can  receive  prompt 
attention.  Our  readers  will  please  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  direct  all  letters  either  to  the  pub- 
lisher or  to  The  Poultry  Keeper. 

We  propose  to  see  how  many  chicks  we  can 
hatch  in  the  incubators  in  a  few  weeks. 

We  have  received  several  letters  offering  to 
buy  our  young  chicks.   They  are  not  for  sale. 

Even  if  it  is  summer  it  is  not  well  to  let  the 
young  chicks  run  on  the  grass  while  the  dew  is 
on  it.   

Letters  have  showered  upon  us.  We  cannot 
answer  a  11  of  them,  but  we  appreciate  them,  nev- 
ertheless.   

The  Farmers'  Magazine  is  about  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  Pou Itay  Yard  fight,  threatening  to 
do  so  in  it  s  August  number. 

The  Poultry  World  uses  the  Poultry  Yard 
for  a  slop  tub,  judging  from  the  lively  advertis- 
ing warfare  raging  in  the  latter. 


The  article  on  page  139  of  a  poultry  journal, 
headed  "The  Cost  of  Keeping  a  Hen,"  should 
have  been  credited  to  its  proper  source. 


Even  the  "scorers"  are  getting  disgusted  with 
the  present  method  of  awarding  premiums,  and 
think  class  awards  much  better.    So  do  we. 


We  want  a  school  of  instruction  for  those  who 
do  not  know  how  to  pack  eggs  for  shipment. 
Something  more  than  a  flimsy  box  marked  "han- 
dle carefully"  is  required. 


This  number  is  not  "all  original."  We  are  not 
so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  make  a  good  paper  by 
depriving  our  readers  of  that  which  is  good  in 
others.  Nevertheless,  we  have  original  matter, 
»nd  plenty  of  it,  at  that. 


Our  poultry  houses  are  not  ready  for  the  incu- 
bator chicks,  and  they  have  no  protection  but 
the  brooders.   Nevertheless,  they  are  all  happy. 

Buttermilk  is  excellent  for  young  chicks. 
Give  them  all  they  want.  Moisten  their  soft 
food  with  it.  Give  the  adult  fowls  plenty  of  it 
also.   

Don't  take  too  much  stock  in  hard  boiled  eggs 
for  chicks.  Two  or  three  days  is  long  enough  to 
feed  such,  as  bowel  diseases  arise  from  an  excess 
of  a  diet  of  that  kind. 

Talk  about  bigotry !  With  the  exception  of 
the  Monitor  and  American  Poultry  Journal, 
not  one  of  the  poultry  papers  gave  us  a  welcome. 


The  Brahmas  have  outgrown  all  the  other 
chicks  we  hatched  in  the  incubators.  The  Leg- 
horns are  not  a  bit  behind  the  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes  or  Langshans. 


NEST  month  we  will  endeavor  to  give  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  different  diseases  and  their 
treatment,  including  the  composition  of  roup 
pills  and  condition  powders. 


Some  scoundrel  of  a  thief  entered  the  prem- 
ises of  Mr  J.  T.  Fletcher,  West  Monterey,  Pa., 
and  stole  over  100  of  his  choicest  stock.  Hang- 
ing is  too  good  for  such  a  crime. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm,  Field  and 
Fireside  have  an  Experimental  Farm  at  Wayne, 
Dn  Page  Co.,  111.,  thirty-five  miles  from  Chicago, 
where  we  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  wel- 
come our  friends  and  subscribers. 


Fowls  destroy  the  grass  with  their  droppings 
when  kept  on  one  location  for  a  long  time,  by 
rendering  too  foul  for  their  use.  The  result  is 
usually  cholera.  The  remedy  is  to  spade  up  the 
soil  occasionally,  reseeding  the  location,  keeping 
the  hens  off  till  the  grass  springs  up  again. 


It  would  require  fifty  hens  to  carry  the  chicks 
we  hatched  in  the  incubators,  and  every  day 
some  of  them  would  kill  or  lose  their  chicks. 
In  the  brooders  the  loss  is  so  trifling  as  not  to  be 
noticeable.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  weak 
little  fellows,  the  loss  does  not  amount  to  three 
per  cent.   

Haddontceld,  N.  J.,  poultry  raisers  are  orig- 
inating new  breeds.  Mr.  Peters  is  exultant  over 
the  merits  of  his  "Dufferonians,"  and  now  Mr. 
Samuel  Brown  steps  to  the  front  with  "Pepper- 
onians,"  aud  proposes  to  write  a  book  wherein 
will  be  demonstrated  the  advantages  possessed 
by  his  new  strain  over  other  varieties.  Moss, 
Taylor,  Smith  and  other  prominent  breeders  of 
that  section  must  be  on  the  alert  or  they  will 
lose  their  honors. 

We  like  the  hot  water  incubators.  They  need 
no  watching  and  work  so  easily.  Every  one  of 
those  we  operated  hatched,  and  — t,  too,  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  and  the  eggs  from  every- 
where. We  are  now  operating  some  to  see  how 
many  chicks  we  can  get,  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture between  102  and  104.  In  one  of  the  incu- 
bators we  have  placed  eggs  just  over  from  En- 
gland, which  were  in  bad  condition,  however, 
when  they  arrived,  and  we  therefore  do  not  ex- 
pect any  very  good  results  from  our  foreign 
stock. 

A  Wee  Bit  of  an  Advertisement. 

It  was  small — only  three  lines.  It  was  "not 
as  large  as  a  barn  door  nor  as  deep  as  a  well,  but 
it  was  enough."  Miss  Ella  Humes,  of  Avondale, 
Pa.,  cannot  fill  her  orders,  which  are  pouring  in 
upon  her  from  her  small  advertisement  in  The 
Poultry  Keeper.   

The  "Poultry  Monitor." 

This  excellent  poultry  journal  is  getting  too 
big  for  its  location,  and  consequently  will  remove 
from  Ashland  to  Springfield,  Ohio.  We  wish  it 
success  in  its  new  home,  and  commend  it  to  all 


-f  our  readers  who  desire  to  read  first-class 
poultry  literature.  It  has  a  host  of  friends,  for 
everybody  likes  the  Monitor. 


Egg  Foods. 

Remember  we  intend  to  tell  you  all  about  egg 
food,  condition  powders,  roup  pills,  cholera 
cures,  and  such  like,  in  July  number.  Some- 
thing special  in  every  issjie.  First,  the  incubat- 
ors; second,  how  to  keep  poultry  in  large  num- 
bers; third,  management  of  young  chicks; 
fourth,  diseases,  medicines  and  egg  foods;  and 
then  how  to  preserve  eggs,  and  other  specialties 
to  come. 


What  We  Know  About  Rabbits. 

Nothing !  S  me  people  know  everything,  from 
a  chicken  to  an  elephant,  and  do  not  like  to  be 
considered  ignorant  on  any  matter.  Now,  we 
know  something  about  a  chicken,  but  a  rabbit  is 
beyond  our  comprehension.  We  state  this  in 
reply  to  a  correspondent  who  wishes  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  rabbits.  We  refer  him  to  some 
"live  stock,  pet  fancier's,  or  sporting  paper." 
This  is  a  poultry  journal,  and  we  desire  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  such  matters  only. 


How  to  Make  Your  Own  Incubator. 

Send  us  your  address  with  50  cents  and  we 
will  send  you  this  paper  a  whole  vear,  with  one 
of  the  numbers  (April)  containing  full  directions 
for  making  and  operating  an  incubator.  It  is 
the  same  one  we  have  been  operating.  If  you 
prefer  to  buy  one  send  us  $21,  and  we  will  send 
you  one  that  holds  100  eggs.  If  you  will  send 
$31  we  will  send  you  an  incubator  and  a  brooder, 
including  tested  thermometer  and  heating  appa- 
ratus for  the  brooder.  If  it  does  not  hatch  after 
two  trials  you  can  send  it  back  and  we  will  re- 
turn the  money.  But  try  and  make  one  your- 
self.   

Handle  Carefully. 

Eggs  shipped  in  boxes  and  labeled  as  above 
are  golden  nuggets  to  the  eyes  of  the  average 
expressman.  He  has  about  as  much  regard  for 
the  caution  as  the  express  companies  do  for  the 
charges  they  ask,  and  the  laborers,  or  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  handle  the  boxes,  seem  to  take 
delight  in  practicing  how  hard  they  can  strike 
them  against  other  objects,  or  how  far  they  can 
let  them  fall.  Little  they  care  for  the  label,  so 
the  boxes  pass  through  their  hands  as  quickly 
and  easily  as  possible.  If  any  body  supposes  for 
a  moment  that  a  label,  "handle  carefully,"  is  re- 
spected, his  education  is  sadly  neglected,  so  far 
as  express  companies  are  concerned.  A  box  is  a 
box,  whether  filled  with  eggs  or  anything  else, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  safe  from  breakage.  The 
laborers  naturally  believe  that  all  persons  who 
send  boxes  pack  them  so  that  the  contents 
cannot  break,  and  he  governs  himself  accord- 
ingly. Patrons  have  no  rights  that  they  are 
bound  to  respect.  They  are  a  little  more  care- 
ful with  baskets,  but  even  when  baskets  are 
used  the  contents  must  be  securely  packed. 


Feather  Eating. 

A  correspondent  desires  to  know  how  he  can 
prevent  his  fowls  from  pulling  feathers  from 
each  other.  He  has  tried  poultry  bits,  but  they 
were  not  satisfactory.  Now,  our  correspondent 
has  a  hard  undertaking  in  his  way.  The  safest 
plan  to  pursue  is  to  start  with  a  new  lot,  for 
once  the  habit  becomes  general  it  may  be  con- 
sidered incurable.  We  have  heard  of  parties 
curing  the  habit  by  cutting  off  the  upper  or 
lower  mandible,  which  of  course  makes  one 
longer  than  the  other.  After  cutting  off  one  of 
them,  the  edges  are  scraped  down.  This  makes 
it  difficult  to  catch  a  hold  on  the  feathers,  but 
•ve  are  not  sure  the  remedy  is  infallible.  The 
first  fowl  caught  in  the  act  should  be  at  once 
killed,  as  she  will  teach  all  the  others.  The 
cause  is  due  to  a  lack  of  nitrogenous  matter  in 
the  food,  such  as  meat.   When  fowls  are  confined 
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they  are  partially  deprived  of  those  substances 
often  essential  to  their  wants,  and  hence  they 
pull  the  feathers  because  they  fill  a  desideratum 
in  the  system.  Feed  a  variety,  including  meat 
and  bone,  and  the  habit  will  not  likely  occur. 

Winners  of  the  Gold  Watch  Free 
Prize. 

"The  Publishers  of  The  Poulte  y  Keepee  make 
the  following  liberal  offer :  The  person  telling 
us  what  two  chapters  in  the  Bible  are  alike,  and 
where  they  can  be  found,  before  May  15th,  will  re- 
ceive a  ladies  solid  gold  stem- winding  hunting 
case  watch  worth  $60.00.  If  we  receive  more  than 
one  correct  answer,  the  second  will  receive  our 
elegant  stem-winding  gentleman's  watch.  The 
third  a  hunting  case  solid  silver  watch.  Every 
person  must  send  50  cents  with  their  answer,  for 
which  they  will  receive  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Poultry  Keepee.  The  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful winners  will  be  published." 

The  correct  answer  to  the  above  question  was 
the  19th  chapter  of  II.  Kings,  and  the  37th  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah.  First  answer  was  from  John  W. 
Newcomer,  Lewiston,  Me.;  second,  Miss  Lulie 
Walsh,  Lebanon,  O, ;  third,  Walter  C.  Grlfford, 
Oberlin,  O. 


The  Courtesy  of  the  Poultry  Journals. 

When  we  started  this  paper,  we  did  so  because 
we  had  a  perfect  right  to  run  the  risk  of  failure 
or  success.  It  is  the  custom  among  literary,  po- 
litical or  agricultural  journals  to  formally  recog- 
nize an  addition  to  their  number,  through  court- 
esy. We  can  say  that  the  poultry  papers,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  the  Monitor  and 
American  Poultry  Journal,  took  no  notice  of 
us.  Little  care  we,  nor  are  we  angry,  but  it 
shows  a  spirit  and  character  to  be  found  among 
no  other  class.  We  are  perfectly  legitimate  in 
ourmethods,credit  fairly  and  honorably  all  selec- 
tions, and  entertain  the  most  cordial  friendship 
for  all  workers  in  the  same  cause.  We  have 
started  in  a  new  field,  are  giving  a  good  poultry 
paper,  and  believe  we  will  succeed.  The  old  ruts 
we  do  not  travel  in,  and  while  we  are  leaving 
Rip  Van  Winkles  to  their  sleep  we  are  enterpris- 
ing enough  to  recognize  those  who  labor  in  the 
poultry  field.  The  poultry  interest  is  one  thing 
and  poultry  newspaper  interest  something  else. 


What  the  Patriot  Says  of  Us. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  is  a  new  monthly  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  growing  poultry 
world.  Its  price  is  low,  only  50  cents  per  an- 
num. It  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper  and 
elegantly  illustrated.  It  is  an  exception  to  all 
the  poultry  magazines  we  have  seen,  and  we  think 
we  have  seen  most  of  them  if  not  all.  The 
Poultry  Keeper  has  more  reading  matter  than 
advertisements.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  best 
poultry  journal  ever  published,  and  we  say  to 
every  farmer,  to  every  poultry  fancier,  profes- 
sional or  amateur,  you  want  The  Poultry 
Keeper.  It  is  "a  daisy."  Published  at  Chicago 
by  W.  V.  R.  Powis,  publisher  of  Farm,  Field 
and  Fireside.  The  Poultry  Keeper  begins 
its  publication  under  date  of  April  If  you  want 
a  poultry  journal,  here  it  is.  We  shall  cut  ours 
up  for  the  benefit  of  our  numerous  readers,  but 
we  cannot  devote  all  our  rural  columns  to  poul- 
try. If  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  subscribed  for 
the  chicken  fancier's  bill  will  be  filled.  —Wbon- 
socket,  R.  [.,  Patriot,  April  25,  1884. 

Which  are  the  Best  Layers. 

Although  we  have  already  inserted  several  arti- 
cles on  the  above  subject,  the  inquirers  still  in- 
sist on  "Which  fowl  will  lay  the  most  eggs?" 
Now,  if  we  had  to  give  our  opinion,  we  would 
say  the  Leghorns,  but  then  the  conditions  must 
be  in  favor  of  large  production.  There  are  per- 
sons all  over  the  country  who  are  ready  to  cross 
swords  with  us  for  our  assertion,  and  among 
,-uch  will  be  advocates  of  all  the  breeds.  The 
Langshans  are  excellent  layers,  and  begin  early. 
The  Brahmas  and  Cochins  also  lay  well.  So  do 
the  Hamburgs,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 


Houdans,  Black  Spanish  and  other  breeds,  but 
they,  too,  are  subject  to  conditions.  Nobody 
can  satisfactorily  show  that  any  one  breed  is  the 
best  for  laying.  No  breed  combines  all  the  good 
qualities  necessary  for  the  perfect  fowl.  Each 
breed  is  superior  in  some  respects  to  the  others. 
The  conditions  of  shelter,  feed,  range,  warmth, 
age  and  health  are  the  factors,  and  any  good 
breed  of  fowls  will  be  the  best  if  the  conditions 
are  favorable. 


The  Egg  and  the  Chick. 

Of  the  many  millions  who  daily  use  eggs,  how 
few  know  anything  of  their  formation  or  struct- 
ure, and  yet,  small  as  it  is,  its  mechanicism  is 
wonderful.  As  every  one  knows,  says  the  Farmer 
and  Dairyman,  it  is  composed  of  yolk  and 
white  in  a  thin  membrane,  all  enclosed  in  a  shell 
very  brittle  and  of  various  colors.  The  yolk  is 
composed  of  blood  assimilated  through  the 
working  power  of  the  hen,  and  a  proportion  of 
oil  drawn  from  the  grain  she  eats.  The  white  is 
a  thick  mucilage  derived  from  the  green  or  veg- 
etable portion  of  her  daily  diet,  while  the  mem- 
brane or  skin  is  made  from  the  woody,  fibrous 
substance  of  the  same.  The  yolks,  or  ova,  grow 
in  a  cluster  on  the  spine  and  pass  through  a  tuft 
of  soft  skin  between  the  lungs  and  the  kidneys, 
one  being  formed  every  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours  while  the  hen  is  laying,  which  is  en- 
closed in  a  very  thin  skin.  On  the  maturing  of 
the  yolk  this  skin  breaks,  letting  it  drop  into 
the  mouth  of  a  funnel  shaped  duct,  in  length 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches,  consisting  of  three 
divisions,  the  terminus  of  each  being  an  elbow. 
The  inner  side  of  this  canal  is  very  soft  and  pli- 
able, being  composed  of  folds  lapping  partially 
over  each  other,  the  last  division  being  very 
much  finer  in  texture  than  the  others.  While 
passing  through  the  first  division,  the  length  of 
which  is  five  inches,  the  yolk  makes  three  dis- 
tinct revolutions  and  the  white  is  put  on  in  the 
same  number  of  layers.  In  the  second,  the  same 
length  as  the  first,  the  yolk,  with  the  white 
around  it,  gets  Its  shape  from  the  rotary  motion 
of  its  course;  and  also  the  membrane  which  en- 
closes It;  while  in  the  third  division,  the  shell  is 
received,  which  is  a  thin  fluid,  in  color  to  suit 
the  breed.  At  the  turning  of  this  division  the 
duct  is  globe  shaped,  and  here  the  egg  turns  and 
comes  out  big  end  or  head  first.  The  egg  is  fer- 
tilized by  the  Influence  of  the  male  bird  which 
passes  through  a  small  duct  along  the  spine  of 
the  cluster  of  small  ova.  The  yolk  is  supended 
in  the  center  by  two  spiral  cords,  one  end  being 
attached  to  each  end  of  the  yolk,  the  other  end, 
passing  through  the  white,  being  fastened  to 
the  membrane  lining  the  shell.  These  cords  are 
laid  "right  and  left  handed,"  thus  holding  it  with 
the  heavy  side  down,  no  matter  in  what  position 
the  egg  may  be  held  or  placed. 

The  chick  is  formed  entirely  from  the  white, 
and  here  we  see  the  use  of  the  three  revolutions, 
in  the  first  division.  The  first  layer  forms  the 
bone  and  sinew,  the  second  the  flesh,  the  third 
the  skin  and  feathers.  The  first  part  formed  is 
the  eyes,  appearing  as  two  black  specks,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  suspending  cord  at  the  large 
end,  next  the  skull  bone  between,  and  in  order 
the  neck,  spine,  legs  and  wings.  At  nine  days 
there  is  a  complete  circulation  and  life,  and  at 
fourteen  days  the  white  is  all  taken  up.  The 
cords  have  now  made  a  connection  in  the 
stomach  and  protrude  from  the  navel  in  a  num- 
ber of  blood  vessels  and  enclose  yolk  in  a 
network  of  smaller  ones,  and  through  these  the 
chicks  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  yolk, 
transformed  to  its  original  substance,  blood. 
After  the  shell  is  cracked,  and  the  chick  has 
gained  strength,  these  two  large  blood  vessels 
draw  into  the  belly  what  remains  of  the  yolk, 
the  navel  is  closed,  the  course  is  all  clear,  and 
having  cracked  the  shell  all  round,  the  little 
creature  gets  its  head  against  one  end  and  its 
tiny  feet  against  the  other,  the  parts  separate, 
and  out  rolls  the  chick.  Nothing  more  interest- 
ing can  be  imagined  than  closely  observing  the 


process  of  incubation  in  its  various  stages,  and 
the  mind  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Great  Being  "who  doeth  all 
things  well." 

Showers  of  Greetings. 

The  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed. 
Wliippany,  JV.  J.  C.  C.  Fairchild. 

If  the  paper  maintains  its  present  excellence, 
it  must  be  a  success. — A.  T.  Capps,  Jacksonville, 
111.   

I  take  several  poultrv  papers,  but  I  must  have 
The  Poultry  Keepee.— A.  C.  Keelay,  Fargo, 
D.  T.   

Consider  it  the  most  practical  of  any  of  the 
poultry  journals  read  by  me.— Geo.  M.  Chester, 
Mauricetown,  N.  J. 

Think  your  Magazine  a  model  of  neatness,  and 
should  have  a  large  circulation. — C.  J.  Sadlee, 
Pittville,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  seems  to  be  a  "nugget."'  If  it  holds  out  it 
must  in  a  short  period  "top  the  list,"  as  I  antici- 
pate.— Wm.  F  Scheele,  New  Orleans,  Pa. 

I  AGREE  with  Mr.  J.  Boardman  Smith,  that  it 
has  more  valuable,  practical  information  than 
any  other  poultry  journal.      W.  C.  Shapley. 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  readable  of  the  poultrv  journals.— Lemuel 
Biddle  (Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle),  Philadelphia, 

Have  received  Nos.  1  and  2  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  must  say  it  is  the  boss.  Hope  it 
will  soon  be  a  weekly. — C.  P.  WORTHINGTON, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

We  bid  you  welcome  to  Orroeco  Poultry  Yard. 
We  rejoice  to  see  your  colors  nailed  to  the  mast.  ■ 
Keep  them  there  by  the  grace  of  God,  for  the  flag 
that  gives  protection  is  what  both  breeder  and 
purchaser  have  long  been  looking  for.— W.  H. 
Rudd  &  Son,  Orroeco  Poultry  Yard,  South  Scit- 
uate,  Mass. 


What  Honesty  Will  Bo. 

The  following  we  clip  from  the  American 
Poultry  Journal: 

My  birds,  both  Wyandottes  and  Langshans, 
are  doing  exceedingly  well  this  season,  but  or- 
ders for  eggs  are  coming  in  so  fast  that  I  begin 
to  think  I  am  over  advertising.  The  eggs  hatch 
well — those  that  I  have  used  yielding  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  chicks— and  I  now  have  quite 
a  number  of  the  little  things,  as  lively  as  crick- 
ets. Wishing  you  increased  success  in  your  new 
quarters,  I  am  Fraternally  vours, 

Toledo,  0.  W.  O.  Dakin. 

We  happened  to  see  the  above  and  thought  it 
not  out  of  place  to  say  that  we  ordered  quite  a 
number  of  eggs  from  Mr.  Dakin,  and  have  just 
tested  a  whole  box  full  that  we  put  in  the  incu- 
bator, of  which  only  two  were  infertile.  We 
have  the  first  chicks  now  out,  and  they  are  fine. 
If  you  keep  on  sending  out  such  eggs,  friend 
Dakin,  you  will  soon  be  a  monopolist,  for  you 
will  get  all  the  patronage. 


A  Cordial  Welcome. 

Dear  SrR:  I  am  this  morning  in  receipt  of 
No.  2,  Vol.  1,  of  The  Poultry  Keeper.  This 
infant,  like  another  Hercules,  seems  endowed 
with  manly  strength  even  while  in  the  cradle, 
and  should  its'strength  increase  with  its  age,  the 
time  may  come  when  the  strangling  of  serpents 
will  be  laid  aside  for  the  greater  labors  imposed 
upon  its  prototype.  I  congratulate  you  upon  its 
appearance  and  feel  confident  that  it  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  the  poultry  interests,  especially 
in  that  region  of  which  Chicago  is  the  natural 
emporium.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  think  its  in- 
fluence need  be  confined  to  a  section — you  may 
be  able  to  say,  "The  whole  boundless  continent 
is  mine"— but  every  publication  is  more  influen- 
tial in  its  home  and  among  its  neighbors  than  it 
can  be  elsewhere.  I  am  connected  with  the 
World,  Yard  and  Post,  published  in  Hartford, 
as  an  exclusive  writer  for  those  publications,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  me  wishing  you  success  in 
your  undertaking  so  auspiciously  begun.  The 
field  is  large,  the  harvest  is  ready,  but  the  labor- 
ers are  few.  Put  in  your  sickle  then  boldly,  and 
gather  the  golden  grain.         H.  S.  Babcock. 

27  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  P.  I. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


How  to  Give  Water. 

Editoe  Poultey  Keepee  :  II  you  choose  to 
insert  an  improvement  on  watering  fowls  for  the 
benefit  of  others  interested,  please  do  so.  It  is 
my  "invention,"  and  is  as  follows : 

Take  a  jar  of  about  four  or  five  gallons  capac- 
ity, and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  point  of  steel 
(say  a  three-cornered  file  broken  off)  and  a  ham- 
mer, make  a  hole  about  two  inches  from  the  top 
of  jar  (it  should  be  an  earthen  one) ;  the  hole 
should  be  only  about  as  large  as  a  pea.  This  jar 
should  be  filled  with  water  and  covered  with  a 
pan  (I  use  awash  basin),  and  the  whole  by  a 
quick  motion  turned  bottom  side  up.  The  hole 
in  the  jar  or  crock  should  be  a  little  below  the 
top  of  basin.  When  the  fowls  drink  out  the 
water  the  hole  is  above  the  water  line ;  in  rushes 
the  air  through  the  hole  and  down  drops  the 
water  in  the  jar,  raising  the  water  in  the  basin 
up  to  the  hole  and  no  farther.  They  cannot  fill 
up  this  fountain  with  dirt.   Try  it. 

Edwin  C.  Buedick,  P.  M. 


Uncle  Doc's  Reveries. 

Me.  Editoe:  Owing  to  a  very  busy  time 
among  local  papers,  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
continue  my  "hot  shot"  or  "What  is  Greek?" 
The  "Reveries"  in  your  dashing  May  number  I 
hope  will  be  answered  by  some  able  advocate  of 
Standard  judging.  I  clip  the  following  editorial 
from  the  May  issue,  which  I  reproduce  herewith : 

"We  have  not  solicited  an  advertiser,  nor  do 
we  take  anybody  for  less  than  25  cents  a  line. 
We  ask  no  quarter  nor  give  any.  We  can  walk 
alone,  be  independent,  and  run  our  paper  to  suit 
our  readers.   Is  that  plain  enough?" 

Every  newspaper  man  of  the  legitimate  school 
will  look  upon  the  above  quoted  paragraph  with 
the  feeling  that  the  new  comer  has  push  im- 
printed on  every  line,  and  that  it  has  started  on 
its  voyage  to  the  top.  There  is  not  one  paper 
(new  or  aged)  in  five  hundred — no,  not  in  a  thou- 
sand—that would  work  such  a  paragraph  in  its 
columns.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
The  Poultey  Keepee  will  within  two  years 
have  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  of  its 
class  in  the  world,  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as 
it  continues  under  the  present  management. 

Yes,  I  agree  with  friend  Jeffrey  that  the  field 
is  well  filled  with  poultry  papers,  but  many  of 
them  are  cut  and  dried,  or  in  other  words  too 
much  "points,"  personal  "puffs"  and  "booming" 
of  new  breeds  to  suit  the  mass  of  the  people.  It 
is  the  market  fowl  and  not  the  show  bird  that 
we  want  at  the  presen  t  day.     "Uncle  Doc." 

Washington,  D.  0. 


Each  Number  a  Book, 

This  month  brings  The  Poultey  Keepee 
out  full  of  interesting  and  useful  information 
which  should  place  that  paper  at  the  head  of  all 
such  journals.  I  have  reserved  the  April  and 
May  numbers  of  the  "P.  K.,"  and  I  would  not  take 
one  year's  subscription  to  any  other  poultry  pa- 
per for  those  two  numbers,  for  they  are  a  book 
within  themselves.  It  is  the  paper  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer;  even  if  he  does 
not  read  it  himself  he  should  hand  it  to  his 
children  and  teach  them  to  take  care  of  his  poul- 
try, while  he  is  attending  to  his  larger  stock  and 
crops. 

A  paper  like  that  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  that 
are  running  to  town  and  promenading  the  streets, 
trying  to  make  "mashes,"  sitting  around  stores 
whictling  dry  goods  boxes,  and  learning  all  bad 
habits— the  worst  of  all  getting  drunk,  card  play- 
ing and  stealing— would  make  them  love  home 
and  be  more  useful  when  grown  to  manhood. 

If  their  parents  would  get  them  this  good  pa- 
per and  a  pair  or  trio  of  some  good  fowl,  and 
allow  them  to  build  fowl  houses  and  keep  ac- 
count of  the  eggs  during  the  year  and  the  quan- 
tity of  food  consumed,  it  would  assist  them 
greatly  in  learning  to  love  the  old  homestead, 


and  be  more  valuable  than  so  much  candy,  pea- 
nuts and  other  nicknacks  as  a  holiday  present. 
Such  investments  will  pay  as  well  as  any  you 
can  possibly  make.  Now  then,  boys,  are  you 
going  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  The  Poul- 
tey Keepee?  W.  E.  Swaet. 
Pierceton,  Ind. 


Our  Sentiments  Exactly. 

Editoe  Poultey  Keepee:  Have  received  a 
copy  of  The  Poultey  Keepee,  for  which  please 
accept  my  thanks.  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. 
I  like  the  basis  upon  which  you  start  out  to  win 
for  it  a  reputation.  By  adhering  strictly  to  the 
principles  you  have  laid  down  as  your  founda- 
tion, success  is  sure  to  come  as  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  your  honest  efforts.  I  am  glad  there  is 
to  be  one  poultry  journal  in  which  the  defrauded 
and  robbed  can  find  redress,  The  Poultey 
Keepee 

I  know  they  all  profess  to  expose  fraud,  but 
it  is  very  seldom  done,  especially  if  the  offender 
is  an  extensive  advertiser.  In  such  cases  it  takes 
a  great  amount  of  testimony  to  convince  the 
publishers  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the 
breeder  who  pays  them  a  hundred  dollars  a  year 
or  more  for  their  advertisements.  I  say,  any 
publisher  of  a  poultry  paper,  who,  having  suffi- 
cient amount  of  evidence  that  any  breeder  is 
practicing  fraud  upon  his  customers  and  does 
not  expose  him,  thereby  becomes  party  him- 
self to  the  fraud  committed.  By  allowing  these 
unprincipled  rascals  to  swindle  all  they  can  get 
a  chance  at,  is  destroying  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  country  in  the  entire  fancy  poultry  busi- 
ness. 

Could  these  foul  stains  be  removed  from  the 
fraternity,  confidence  and  faith  be  restored, 
there  would  be  twice  or  thrice  the  business  in 
fancy  poultry  there  now  is.  The  poultry  jour- 
nals are  the  channels  through  which  this  is  to  be 
done. 

You  will  find  enclosed  a  50  cent  postal  note 
to  pay  for  The  Poultey  Keepee  one  year.  Wish 
to  commence  with  April  number.  Please  send  to 
John  Strickee. 

Freehold,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


A  Plain  Criticism. 

Editoe  Poultey  Keepee:  I  have  just  fin- 
ished perusing  the  first  number  of  The  Poultey 
Keepee,  and  will  say  that  if  future  numbers  are 
as  good  as  the  initial  number,  it  cannot  help  but 
be  successful.  I  know  of  nothing  better  to  write 
upon  than  to  comment  on  the  contents.  I  see  on 
the  first  page  a  cut  of  a  pair  of  Wyandottes  bred 
by  a  Bennington,  Vt.,  breeder.  Permit  me  to 
say  here  that  it  is  the  worst  cut  of  a  Wyandotte 
I  ever  saw — the  male  in  particular.  In  the  first 
place  he  is  not  tall  enough  when  compared  with 
the  hen ;  the  rise  from  the  middle  of  the  back  to 
the  tail  is  too  much  on  a  level,  making  his  tail 
and  rump  too  narrow ;  his  legs  should  be  about 
one-third  longer  than  they  are  now— it  gives  the 
bird  a  creepy  appearance ;  his  breast  looks  as  if 
a  slice  had  been  taken  off  below  the  crop,  giving 
the  bird  the  appearance  of  being  all  neck  and  no 
body.  The  hen  appears  all  right  except  her  tail, 
which  seems  so  long  and  distant  from  her  head 
that  they  could  not  communicate  the  same  day. 

Perhaps  this  criticism  may  not  be  relished  by 
Mr.  M.,  but  he  or  any  other  breeder  must  remem- 
ber that  when  breeders  have  a  cut  of  birds 
published  and  distributed  to  the  public  they 
ought  to  be  got  up  in  good  shape  and  something 
near  what  such  birds  should  be.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  description  given  of  the  breed  is  all 
right. 

The  item  on  the  second  page  taken  from  the 
Farmers'  Gazette  is  a  good  one,  and  a  share  of 
those  that  had  a  hand  in  making  up  the  Stand- 
ard deserve  severe  criticism.  It  is  so  incomplete 
and  contains  so  many  mistakes,  that  it  cannot  be 
reliable.  The  making  up  of  the  Standard  was 
left  for  several  committees  to  do.  Some  on 
those  committees  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing,  some  not  even  being  acquainted  with  the 


variety  they  were  appointed  to  frame  a  Standard 
for;  some  having  bred  the  variety  so  long  ago 
that  they  had  forgotten  the  characteristics  of 
the  breed;  some,  having  a  few  scrubs  of  their 
own,  made  a  Standard  from  them ;  and  still  I 
might  go  on  and  not  say  anything  but  the  truth. 

The  descriptions  given  to  the  different  parts  of 
each  breed  leave  such  vast  difference  of  opinion 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  birds  score  nine- 
ty-six or  ninety-seven  by  one  judge,  and  eighty- 
five  to  eighty-nine  by  another,  especially  if  in 
the  one  case  the  judge  is  a  friend  of  the  breeder, 
in  the  other  a  foe.  I  have  known  one  judge  to 
cut  birds  for  imaginary  defects,  and  another  to 
pass  them,  and  both  do  it,  they  claim,  according 
to  the  Standard. 

You  have  a  very  good  article  on  Guinea  fowls. 
I  can  say  from  experience  that  they  are  hardy. 
Last  season  I  raised  twenty-nine  Pearl  Guinea 
chicks  from  a  trio  of  fowls.  The  two  hens  did 
all  the  hatching  and  took  all  the  care  of  the 
chicks.  No  other  breed  can  equal  it.  It  would 
take  too  much  time  and  space  for  me  to  go 
through  the  whole  paper.  I  will  say  that  it  con- 
tains more  practical  common  sense  than  any 
journal  published  on  like  topics. 

_  H.  A.  Jones. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


He  Don't  Like  Us. 

Editoe  Poultry  Keepee:  I  am  not  glad 
you  have  come.  I  take  four  poultry  papers,  and 
read  them  carefully.  They  are  nearly  all  "origi- 
nal," which  is  more  than  you  can  say.  The  first 
has  an  elegant  outside,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  I  learned  the  following  valuable  in- 
formation therefrom : 

"Grind  your  oyster  shells." 

The  second  was  also  a  handsomely  gotten  up 
paper,  and  the  instruction  therefrom  cannot  be 
considered  too  valuable.  I  find  it  aU  "original," 
and  it  says : 

"Chickens  should  have  oyster  shells.'' 

The  third  is  grand.  It  discusses  everything 
that  you  do  not  understand,  and  unless  you 
ponder  well  may  not  fathom  the  impenetrable 
wisdom  therefrom,  but  its  columns  contain 
"original"  matter  only,  of  which  this  is  a  sam- 
ple: 

"Give  your  fowls  oyster  shells." 

The  fourth  is  superb.  It  treats  of  everything 
but  that  which  you  desire  to  know.  It  is  ever 
ready  to  cure  your  fowls,  and  can  say  something 
of  diseases,  and  then  you  can  send  there  for 
your  medicines.  It  is  "all  original."  Here  is 
some  of  its  original  matter: 

"Oyster  sheHs  are  good  for  chickens.'' 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  unless  you  can  aspire  to 
something  more  than  the  good-for-nothing 
sheet  you  edit,  and  give  us  original  matter  only 
you  will  have  to  retire  to  the  rear.  You  are  be- 
hind the  times.  What  we  wish  to  know  is  some- 
thing about  oyster  shells.  I  have  been  reading 
nothing  else  for  a  long  time,  and  my  heart  is 
callous  to  any  other  literature.  Stop  my  sub- 
scription. Your  paper  is  not  "all  original." 
You  are  too  smart.  Have  too  much  to  say. 
You  don't  consult  anybody  but  yourself.  You 
don't  bow  down  worth  a  cent  to  the  "powers." 
Yes,  sir,  stop  my  paper.  Don't  send  me  any 
more  samples.  I  leave  you  in  disgust. 

Yours  sorrowfully, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  E.  P.  Q. 


How  to  Raise  Turkeys. 

In  answer  to  Mrs.  M.  S.  H.,  I  would  say,  keep 
your  turkeys  up  three  days,  during  which  time 
feed  them  on  corn  bread  dough  made  up  with 
sweet  milk.  After  that  take  them  to  some  weed 
patch,  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  so  yards  from  the 
house,  where  they  can  feed  upon  worms  and 
bugs.  Keep  water  there  for  them  and  feed  them 
upon  the  abc  ve  mixture  morning  and  evening. 
Never  allow  them  to  the  house  only  during  a 
heavy  rain,  in  which  case  if  left  out  they  may 
drown.  When  you  put  them  out  grease  them 
under  the  wings  and  around  the  legs  with  sul- 
phur grease.    This  keeps  off  parasites.  Of 
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course  it  is  to  be  expected  that  young  turkeys 
should  be  raised  with  turkey  hens.  When  your 
young  turkeys  are  large  enough  the  old  one  will 
bring  them  to  roost  in  her  old  accustomed  place. 
She  does  not  care  to  bring  thtm  to  the  house 
before  that  time,  but  is  apt  t  5  meet  you  night 
and  morning  at  the  feeding  place.  Eats,  snakes 
nor  hawks  will  trouble  them.  It  is  best  to  raise 
chickens  with  the  young  turkeys.  Have  no  fear 
of  dews.  It  is  following  nature's  laws, which  are 
the  best;  besides,  "acknowledge  no  criterion  but 
success,"  and  ours,  though  not  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  it,  has  been  unparalleled.  Your  young 
turkeys  and  chicks  are  the  best  "insectercides" 
you  can  have  for  your  garden.  They  are  sure 
death  to  worms  on  cabbage.  Young  turkeys  wili 
eat  salt  if  left  where  they  can  get  it,  and  it  will 
kill  every  one  that  eats  it.  It  is  remarkable  how 
the  young  chickens  reared  with  young  turkeys 
will  adopt  the  nature  of  the  tuxlsey.  The  chicks 
reared  this  way  grow  faster  than  fchose  kept 
about  the  house.  Sucobss. 
Columbus,  Tex. 


Bronze  Turkeys  the  Best. 

A  writer  in  the  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower 
has  the  following  to  say  about  this  noble  breed 
of  turkeys : 

I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying    from    my  own 
knowledge    and  experi- 
ence,-that  the  Bronze  tur- 
keys   are    the  largest, 
hardiest,     tamest  and 
most  prolific  of  all  varie- 
ties.     I   obtained  my 
Bronzes   last    spring  to 
clear  our  place  of  that  >%_fc 
intolerable  nuisance,  the  *yj\v?^ 
grasshopper,  and  I  think  »^  ^tj^^ 
time    will    demonstrate  ijZgy,  •  y< 
their  usefulness  in  that  f        v  '.VA", 
line.   They  took  after  the 
hoppers  from  the  time 
they  left  the  shell. 

If  I  lived  farther  from 
town,  where  I  could  have  Hi 
greater    range    for  my 
fowls,  I  would  not  sell—:: 
one  of  the  hen  turkeys,  &* 
but  would  "go  in"  for  a^'-^ww^ 
flock  a  thousand  strong — 
one  that  would  do  credit 
to  old  Union,  as  well  as«AW-M^> 
the  State  she  represents.  ^ 

Much  as  I  hate  to  see*^--^-       -  - 

the  meek-faced  grays  and 

the  pretty  white  and  cinnamon-colored  tur- 
keys of  the  couutry  go  to  the  wall,  I  yet  feel 
certain  that  the  Bronzes  are  so  far  superior  that 
poultry  growers  need  but  become  acquainted 
with  them  to  discard  all  others.  Several  of  our 
largest  farmers  have  already  done  so. 

Quibbles  Over  the  Standard. 

Until  poultry  breeders  awake  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  held  in  the  "hollow  of  the  hand"  by 
a  single  individual  they  will  always  consider 
themselves  too  ignorant  to  do  more  than  look 
up  to  a  few  special  persons  who  have  been  desig- 
nated as  judges  to  the  exclusion  of  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  every  one  else.  In  discuss- 
ing Mr.  Babcock's  criticism  of  the  Leghorn 
Standard  in  the  Poultry  Yard,  Mr.  N.  D.  Forbes 
makes  use  of  this  expression : 

"It  has  been  quite  the  thing  in  years  past  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  noted  I.  K.  Felch  on 
disputed  subjects  relating  to  any  breed  or  vari- 
ety. I,  therefore,  having  his  opinion,  quote: 
'The  straw-colored  tinge  seen'in'all  white  birds, 
which  is  confined  to  surface  color,  is  a  defect, 
not  a  disqualification,  though  these  reddish-yel- 
low feathers,  reaching  beyond  the  surface  color, 
are  disqualified.' " 

So  far  as  the  truth  of  the  disqualification  is 
concerned  we  will  not  now  have  anything  to  say; 
but  that  "it  has  been  quite  the  thing  in  years 
past  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  noted  I.  K. 
Felch,"-we  will  say  that  it  has  been  just  too  much 
"quite."  It  is  giving  a  preponderance  of  noto- 


riety to  the  "noted,"  and  is  making  little  chil- 
dren of  other  breeders  who  know  as  much  as  he 
does,  but  who  are  not  quite  so  noted  in  the 
newspapers.   Mr.  Forbes  further  on  says: 

"A  white  spot  no  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin 
has  thrown  out  many  a  bird  scoring  within  a  few 
points  of  100." 

Which  means  that  no  matter  how  beautiful 
the  bird  may  be,  nor  how  vigorous,  nor  how  well 
bred,  a  white  spot  no  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin,  will  throw  him  out  as  disqualified.  Are 
breeders  prepared  to  accept  such  flimsy  nonsense 
as  the  above,  and  is  such  a  Standard  suitable  as 
the  guide  of  men  who  prefer  usefulness  and 
vigor  to  little  flaws  that  serve  as  openings  for 
quibbles  over  a  spot  no  larger  than  a  pin  head? 
Then  Mr.  Forbes  says; 

"Felch  says  'colored  feathers  in  any  part  of 
plumage'  doesn't  mean  reddish-yellow  surface 
color.  All  leading  judges,  so  far,  have  thrown 
out  cockerels  with  the  smallest  tinge  of  white  in 
faces." 

WeU,  what  if  Felch  does  say  so?  Where  does 
he  get  his  authority?  By  what  code  is  he  a 
judge  and  a  ruler?  Who  gifted  him  with  arbi- 
trary power  to  decide  what  shall  or  shall  not  be? 
How  does  Felch  know  that  colored  feathers 
doesn't  mean  reddish-yellow  surface  color?  Who 
told  him  it  does  not  mean  so?  Who  authorized 
him  to  lay  down  the  law?  Why  cannot  Mr 


ing,  for  I  work  in  a  shop  ten  hours  a  day,  and 
can  not  give  them  the  care  they  should  have  to 
drive  the  business : 

Amount  paid  out  for  feed,  etc.,  $18.86;  eggs 
sold  at  22  cents  per  dozen,  $31.27;  chicks 
dressed,  $5.29.  I  also  have  sixteen  pullets  and 
five  cockerels  that  I  can  take  $25  for,  amounting 
to  $61.56;  less  $18.86  paid  out,  leaves  $42.70. 
Very  good  interest  on  monev  invested. 

Striking  from  the  Shoulder. 

The  Farmers'  Magazine,  Parkersburg,  Pa., 
boasts  that  it  speaks  out  in  open  meeting,  and 
gives  its  opinion  of  frauds  in  this  style : 

"The  Bulletin  is  still  publishing  the  list  of 
those  who  have  not  paid  up  [their  advertising 
bills],  but  it  has  not  found  room  yet  tor  denounc- 
ing anybody  else  except  those  who  owe  it  for 
advertising.  There  is  one  thing  now  for  the 
Bulletin  and  other  journals  to  do,  which  is  to 
shut  out  from  its  columns  the  frauds  who  are 
with  it  as  advertisers.  They  are  very  prominent 
names,  and  'highly  respectable.'  We  make  no 
misstatements,  for  the  fowls,  witnesses  and  bills 
are  evidences  of  the  swindlers,  and  we  wish  it 
known  that  at  some  of  the  fairs  there  may  be 
exhibited  coops  containing  fowls  sent  out  by 
these  breeders,  with  bold  labels  stating  from 
whom  such  fowls  were  procured.  It  will  not  do 
to  prate  about  'respectability,'  'liberal  advertis- 
ers,' 'first  premium,'  and  such  nonsense,  for  facts 
are  stubborn  things." 
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Forbes  or  any  other  person  do  the  same?  It  is 
time  to  give  your  own  opinions,  which  are  as 
good  as  Felch's  or  any  other  judge's,  for  one- 
half  of  the  decisions  given  are  the  merest  bosh 
or  quibbles.  After  bewailing  the  white  earlobe 
qualification,  Mr.  Forbes  concludes  by  saying 
that 

"Logic  and  common  sense  favor  a  creamy  ear- 
lobe  in  preference  to  a  sickly,  faded  out  white. 
The  yellow  legs  we  must  have,  and  have  shown 
that  a  yellow  tinge  in  the  feathers  is  a  natural 
concomitant." 

Certainly  they  do.  Then  why  not  use  logic 
and  common  sense?  What  has  Felch  to  do  with 
it?  Why  don't  you  make  it  so  in  the  Standard 
instead  of  sitting  around  the  room  at  the  meet- 
ings and  allowing  half  a  dozen  self -constituted 
judges  to  patch  up  the  Standard  to  suit  them- 
selves? 


Profits  in  Poultry. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Poultry  World 
as  follows :  "I  began  to  keep  an  account  with 
one  yard  of  my  stock  separately  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1883.  It  consisted  of  thirteen  hens  and 
one  cock.  They  are  Plymouth  Bocks,  and  I 
have  kept  it  strictly,  even  to  five  cents  paid  a 
boy  for  getting  leaves  for  the  floor ;  also  for  fence 
and  windows,  which  will  not  have  to  come  in 
next  year.  The  returns  are  as  follows,  and  will 
show  whether  it  pays  to  keep  poultry  or  not. 
The  care  they  have  had  has  been  night  and  morn- 


It  then  turns  its  attention  to  judges,  and 
alludes  to  the  Madison  Square  exhibition  at 
which  the  Langshans  were  thrown  out  by  the 
wholesale: 

"Felch,  at  New  York,  threw  out  every  Lang- 
shan  that  had  a  white  feather  on  the  foot.  What 
nonsense.  But  it's  the  Standard,  you  know,  and 
I  am  the  judge." 


A  Lady's  Experience. 

Editor  Poulrty  Keeper:  I  am  an  amateur 
poultry  raiser,  raising  eggs  for  New  York  mar- 
ket. Since  the  1st  of  October,  I  have  beaten 
anything  ever  heard  of  in  these  parts  in  point  of 
eggs.  I  have  a  system  and  would  be  glad  to 
write  an  article  or  a  series  of  articles  for  the  ben- 
efit of  your  readers  as  to  the  manner  of  forcing 
hens  to  lay  and  sit.  I  have  a  healthy  flock  of 
100  hens,  over  200  chicks,  and  thirty  hens  set- 
ting. The  least  I  sold  of  eggs  was  the  first  week 
in  January,  six  dozen.  I  averaged  fifteen  dozen 
per  week  when  eggs  were  40  cents,  in  February, 
and  have  sold  forty-five  dozen  in  one  week  in 
April. 

I  have  been  greatly  bothered  with  rats  carrying 
off  my  chicks,  and  I  cannot  catch  or  poison 
them.  I  hope  to  learn  some  good  points  from 
your  paper.  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Paxmek. 

Water  Hills,  Suffolk  Co.,  JV.  Y. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  have  Mrs.  Palmer  give 
us  her  method  for  making  hens  lay. — Er>.] 
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Gleanings  From  Exchanges. 


Double  Yolks. 

A  correspondent  writes :  "I  have  a  hen  that  is 
very  remarkable  in  one  respect — she  lays  one 
double  yolked  egg  every  other  day.  These  eggs 
are  very  large,  so  large  that  the  faith  of  the  be- 
holder is  strained  when  he  makes  an  effort  to 
believe  that  they  are  really  a  hen's  eggs.  What 
causes  the  hen  to  do  two  days'  work  in  one? 
Will  these  eggs  hatch  chickens?" 

The  egg  with  double  yolk  contains  two  germs 
surrounded  by  the  white  and  one  shell.  Many 
poultry  keepers  have  made  the  trial  of  a  "twin 
egg,"  putting  it  under  a  broody  hen,  just  to  see 
"what  will  come  of  it."  Generally  the  result  is 
non-hatching;  sometimes  two  chicks  form  and 
live  to  nearly  full  development,  and  then  die 
without  hatching,  and  in  some  rare  instances 
the  egg  produces  two  live,  healthy  chicks,  or  two 
chicks  alive  but  deformed. 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  double  yolk  it 
may  be  said  that  two  yolks,  impregnated  or  not, 
descend  into  the  egg  passage  at  the  same  time, 
closely  joined  together,  and  become  enveloped 
in  one  shell.  Of  course,  this  is  not  anormal  con- 
dition, but  is  exceptional.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  one  fowl  lays  all  her  eggs  of  this  kind.  Such 
eggs  are  alwa>3  gazed  at  with  wonder,  often 
measured,  and  they  excite  in  the  owner  an  in- 
tense desire  to  publish  something  in  his  county 
newspaper,  or  his  favorite  poultry  journal.  The 
boy  who  gathers  the  egss  declares  that  any  hen 
that  will  lay  such  an  egg  is  a  fool. — American 
Poultry  Yard.  _ 

How  to  Tell  Good  Eggs. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  eggs  are  fertile 
or  otherwise,  before  putting  them  under  hens 
or  into  an  incubator,  except  by  breaking  them. 
Then,  if  one  be  an  expert,  he  can  tell  for  a  cer- 
tainty whether  the  eggs  would  have  hatched. 
The  proper  way  is  to  set  the  eggs,  and  within  a 
week  (and  with  some  varieties  sooner)  the  fertil- 
ized eggs  can  be  selected  from  the  barren  ones. 
The  eggs  that  will  hatch  will  appear  dark ;  there 
will  be  a  dark  spot  that  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished when  held  against  a  strong  light,  and 
that  spot  is  the  embryo  chick.  On  opening  a 
fresh  egg  that  is  fertilized,  the  germ  can  be  dis- 
covered on  the  yolk.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  and  frequently,  not  always,  floats  to 
the  top  of  the  opening.  When  without  the 
shell,  this  germ  is  supposed  always  to  remain 
uppermost,  and  during  the  period  of  incubation 
receives  the  greatest  amount  of  warmth. 

The  examination  of  eggs  against  a  strong  light 
is  the  safe  guide  as  to  their  condition.  When 
the  whole  shell  is  full  and  dark,  the  egg  is  with- 
in a  day  or  so  of  hatching,  and  if  the  chick  is 
alive  it  may  be  heard  if  placed  to  the  ear.  If  all 
is  still  and  dark,  the  chick  is  dead.  Often 
the  little  thing  dies  owing  to  the  toughness  of 
the  shell,  or  to  a  sudden  blow  that  may  have 
been  received.  Eggs  for  hatching  must  be  han- 
dled with  care,  and  should  be  slightly  moistened 
when  hatching,  if  set  in  a  dry  place.  In  moist 
earth  it  is  unnecessary.  Fresh  eggs  may  be  sep- 
arated from  stale  ones  by  examining  them  or 
"candling."  If  fresh,  the  air  bladder  is  small — 
no  larger  than  a  pea ;  if  stale,  it  will  be  of  the 
size  of  a  nickel,  or  if  very  old  an  old  fashioned 
capper  will  barely  cover  the  air  space.  The  gen- 
eral gritty  feel  of  the  shell  is  sometime  a  guide, 
but  not  always  correct.  In  selecting  eggs  for 
incubation,  choose  rather  those  of  medium  size 
and  pointed,  or  tapering  to  the  small  end ;  an 
unusually  large  or  an  exact  oval  egg  seldom 
hatches.  If  the  fowls  are  in  a  healthy,  vigorous 
condition,  there  is  little  doubt. — Cor.  Country 
Gentleman. 

Why  Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch. 

Although  every  possible  precaution  is  some- 
times taken  to  make  the  sitting  hen  as  comfort- 
able as  possible,  the  eggs  often  fail  to  hatch. 


The  difficulties  are  of  a  character  that  cannot  be 
discovered,  but  much  depends  on  the  conditions 
regarding  the  management  of  the  laying  hens. 
If  a  hen  is  very  fat,  she  will  lay  but  few  eggs, 
and  the  eggs  from  such  a  hen  will  often  fail  to 
hatch.  When  cocks  are  allowed  to  range  with 
too  many  hens,  the  vitality  of  the  chicks  is  less- 
ened, and  they  die  in  the  shell.  Fowls  that  are 
fed  under  a  forcing  process  produce  weak  off- 
spring, and  those  that  have  been  bred  in-and-in 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  to  give  good  hatches  or 
produce  healthy  chicks. 

The  hen  that  steals  her  nest  is  generally  suc- 
cessful, but  why  this  is  so  has  been  a  puzzle,  not 
only  to  the  farmers  but  to  scientific  men  as  well. 
One  thing  we  know  is  that  her  eggs  are  never 
disturbed,  and  they  are  surrounded  only  by  the 
pure  and  uncontaminated  atmosphere.  When  we 
place  eggs  under  a  hen,  we  know  nothing  of 
them,  as  a  rule,  and  if  they  contain  fertile  germs 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  guess  with  us  in  selecting 
the  best,  but  the  hidden  hen's  eggs  are  always 
impregnated. 

The  nests  should  be  secluded  and  in  a  place 
which  will  be  secure  from  the  approach  or  in- 
trusion of  man  or  fowl,  with  the  surroundings 
free  from  all  impurities  or  odors,  and  every  con- 
venience afforded  in  the  way  of  dusting,  food 
and  water.  We  handle  eggs  too  freely,  approach 
the  nest  too  often,  and  disturb  the  sitting  hen 
when  she  should  be  easy  and  quiet.  There  are 
birds  that  abandon  nests  after  the  eggs  have 
been  disturbed,  and  this  may  partly  teach  us  to 
place  the  sitting  hen  alone  by  herself,  with  free- 
dom of  action,  the  eggs  being  from  good,  strong 
hens,  of  which  only  a  few  have  been  mated  with 
a  vigorous  cock.  Avoid  setting  hens  that  are 
nervous  or  quarrelsome.  Such  hens  are  never 
careful,  and  break  their  eggs,  as  well  as  trample 
the  young  chicks  to  death.  A  medium  sized  hen 
is  the  best,  and,  of  different  breeds,  the  Brahmas 
and  Cochins  are  the  most  persistent  sitters. — 
Farm  and  Garden. 


Use  of  the  Poultry  Fancy. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  birds,  as  regards 
competitions  at  Bhows,  have  perceptibly  fallen 
off  in  the  useful  qualities  for  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  distinguished.  Some  of  the  largest 
Dorkings  exhibited  have  shown  a  coarseness  of 
bone  and  yellowness  of  skin,  neither  of  which 
would  have  been  tolerated  in  bygone  years. 
Similarly,  Brahmas  and  Houdans  have  in  many 
yards  lost  their  former  reputation  as  layers, 
though  easy  victors  in  competition.  And  other 
instances  could  be  given  if  needed.  But  this  is 
only  half  the  truth,  and  before  a  judgment  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  "fancy"  and  "fancy 
Standards"  upon  poultry  generally,  we  must  go 
back  to  consider  what  poultry  was  before  that 
fancy  came  into  existence.  And  so  doing  we  shall 
find  that  great  and  real  good  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

To  go  back  only  thirty  years,  let  us  say  to 
18-40,  very  few  breeds  of  fowls  were  known, 
and  very  few  were  the  people  who  kept  them. 
Game,  Spanish,  Polish,  Dorkings  and  some  of 
the  Hamburgs  formed  the  stock  of  our  yards, 
and  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  kept  fowls. 
Small,  indeed,  were  the  average  birds  brought  to 
market,  and  rare  and  precious  were  new-laid 
eggs  in  those  days. 

Five  or  six  years  later,  Cochins  came  upon  the 
scene  and  created  both  a  "sensation"  and  a 
"mania,"  which  really  for  a  time  rivalled  the 
tulip  craze  and  other  epidemics  of  modern  times. 

This  could  not  last,  and  much  of  it  died  away. 
But  the  popularity  of  poultry  never  did.  The 
ground  gained  in  this  respect  was  never  lost ; 
and,  while  there  is  no  "mania"  now,  it  is 
within  our  personal  knowledge  that  a  Cochin 
cockerel  was  sold  at  the  close  of  1882  for  50s, 
and  the  number  of  people  who  in  one  way  or  an- 
other keep  poultry  is  greater  than  ever.  Now  it 
must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  that  is  ow- 
ing to  the  enthusiasm  of  fanciers.  They  breed 
those  beautiful  birds  which  attract  the  general 
public  to  shows,  and  inocculate  numbers  with 


the  new  desire  to  keep  poultry,  too ;  and  they 
maintain  those  breeds  which  are  the  foundation 
of  all  real  progress  and  of  satisfactory  results. 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  in 
the  hands  of  farmers  or  mere  market  breeders 
fowls  almost  invariably  deteriorate.  It  is  only 
people  who  have  a  genuine  appreciation  of  some 
peculiar  breed  that  care  to  keep  it  up ;  and  if  it 
is  easy  now  to  get  fowls  of  over  a  dozen  pounds 
weight,  we  owe  it  in  reality  to  the  fanciers. 
Their  fine  enthusiasm  alone  could  do  a  work 
which  often  demands  a  great  expenditure  both 
in  time  and  money;  and  if  once  the  breeds 
which  are  so  valued  lose  the  support  of  amateurs 
they  must  rapidly  lose  their  good  qualities  or 
even  become  extinguished.  The  real  danger  of 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  or  two  good 
breeds  have  already  been  thus  lost,  because  the 
"poultry  mania"  came  too  late  to  save  them. — 
From  Cassell's  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry. 


Something  About  Brooders. 

More  than  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  who 
use  incubators  assert  that  hatching  the  chickens 
is  easier  than  raising  them.  This  is  true,  for 
failures  will  always  occur  unless  the  warm  air 
surrounding  the  chicks  is  perfectly  fresh  and 
pure.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  to  im- 
press on  the  operator  the  importance  of  divid- 
ing the  chicks  into  small  lots,  not  exceeding 
twenty,  and  fewer  if  possible.  Have  no  corners 
in  a  brooder.  A  cheese-box  is  better  than  the 
best  square  brooder.  A  round  box  prevents 
crowding,  as  the  chicks  can  move  out  of  each 
other's  way  more  freely.  In  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  affording  heat,  it  has  been  recommended 
that  the  heat  come  upon  the  top  of  the  chicks 
and  never  from  below,  but  when  the  heat  comes 
fr-m  the  top  by  radiation  it  is  well  enough, 
£  ?tter  than  from  below;  but  such  heat  be- 
c  ->  what  we  sometimes  term  dead — that  is,  it 
comes  in.  there  remains,  gets  vitiated,  the  little 
coop  is  soon  contaminated,  and  the  chicks  grad- 
ually die  off,  one  by  one,  without  any  apparent 
cause  although  the  attendent  may  have  done 
all  i-  is  power  to  care  for  them  and  see  that 
they  a?  e  comfortable.  In  order  to  have  them 
thrive,  they  should  receive  the  heat,  not  by 
merely  being  under  something  that  is  warmed, 
but  by  drawing  the  pure  air  from  the  outside  of 
the  coop,  heating  it,  and  then  allowing  the  warm 
air  to  come  into  the  coop,  directly  over  the 
chicks,  in  the  same  way  that  the  heat  is  drawn 
into  a  room  by  a  drum  over  a  stove  or  from  a 
heater  range.  There  are  dozens  of  ways  for 
doing  this.  By  using  a  smaller  stove,  with  a 
sheet-iron  drum  over  it,  and  if  a  smaller  pipe 
leading  from  the  coop  to  the  drum  is  arranged, 
as  much  heat  as  may  be  required  can  be  secured, 
for  a  temperature  of  90°  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. A  good  plan  is  to  use  two  tin  plates, 
rather  deep,  one  a  little  smaller  than  the  other, 
solder  them  together  tightly,  with  the  smaller 
one  on  top.  On  one  end  of  the  two  soldered 
plates,  which  are  thus  fastened  together  (the 
bottom  of  both  being  outward),  punch  two  or 
three  small  holes,  which  will  admit  the  air  into 
the  hollow  of  the  two  plates.  On  the  opposite 
rim  of  the  plates  insert  one  end  of  a  piece  of  a 
rubber  tube,  and  put  the  other  end  of  the  rubber 
tube  into  the  top  of  the  brooder.  Now  set 
these  two  inverted  plates  in  a  small  boiler  of 
water,  over  a  coal-oil,  one  burner  stove.  The 
stove  flame  will  be  kept,  after  a  day's  practice, 
exactly  high  enough.  Here  the  cold  air  comes 
into  the  hollow  of  the  inverted  plates,  gets 
warmed  and  passes  out  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  plate,  through  the  rubber  tubing,  into  the 
top  of  a  cheese  box,  or  anything  else  that  is  used 
as  a  brooder.  If  preferred,  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  may  be  attached  to  both  sides,  the  piece 
on  that  side  where  the  air  comes  in  being  ex- 
tended to  the  outside  of  the  house,  in  order  to 
get  the  freshest  air  to  be  had.  A  caution,  how- 
ever, must  be  given.  Heat  rises,  and  hence  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  place  where  the  heat 
goes  out  higher  than  the  opening  where  it 
comes  in,  for  otherwise  the  cold  air  will  be  drawn 
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into  the  coop,  and  the  heat  go  out  the  other 
way. 

Now,  the  above  is  one  way  of  heating  a 
brooder.  Can  not  our  readers,  some  of  them, 
improve  on  it?  If  so,  send  it  to  us.  Let  it  be 
cheap  and  easy  of  construction.  As  so  much 
dry  air  coming  into  a  coop  requires  a  certain 
proportion  of  moisture,  the  drinking  fountains 
of  chicks  should  be  placed  in  the  warm  air  also, 
as  such  a  plan  provides  the  aqueous  vapor  neces- 
sary to  the  air,  and  keeps  the  drinking  water 
from  freezing  also.— Farmers'  Magazine. 

Cost  of  a  Poultry  House. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Stonebraker,  Waco,  Tex.,  writing  to 
the  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  says  that  to  inti- 
mate to  a  southern  farmer  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  fire  in  his  poultry  house  to  suc- 
cessfully raise  chickens  would  take  all  the  chick- 
en fever  out  of  him  that  may  have  accumulated 
for  years,  and  very  justly  so,  too.  He  further 
says  that  a  very  good  poultry  house,  which  will 
last  for  several  years,  can  be  put  up  for  $30  by  a 
farmer  who  has  a  timber  lot,  and  such  a  building 
would  accommodate  twenty-five  or  thirty  fowls, 
according  to  the  breed.  This  is  misleading  again, 
as  the  average  farmer  does  not  care  to  expend  as 
much  as  $30  for  a  poultry  house  with  the  pros- 
pect of  its  lasting  only  several  years.  Let  us 
have  facts.  I  put  up  a  poultry  house  for  breed- 
ing purposes  thirty-two  feet  long  and  twelve 
feet  wide,  partitioned  off  four  pens,  and  an  alley 
the  full  length,  and  runs  to  each  pen  of  thirty 
feet  long,  the  partitions  being  made  of  ordinary 
laths  with  a  tight  base  of  two  feet,  and  gate  to 
enter  each  pen  and  yard ;  the  house  with  four 
glass  windows  3x41a  feet,  the  whole  cost  of 
which  was  just  $39.55.  Not  about,  or  near,  but 
every  item  paid  and  accounted  for,  nails,  screws 
and  hinges,  and  door  latches ;  but  of  course  1 
did  the  work  myself.  I  did  not  have  a  timber 
lot,  but  had  to  depend  upon  the  lumber  yards  at 
Waco.  I  may  further  say  that  this  house  is  now 
nearly  ten  years  old,  and  will  last  twenty  years 
longer.  This  house  would  accommodate  100 
fowls  if  it  were  used  simply  for  raising  poultry, 
and  could  then  be  divided  into  two  apartments, 
in  order  to  prevent  so  many  from  coming  to- 
gether. For  the  use  a  farmer  would  make  of  it, 
no  partitions,  gates  and  yards  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  it  could  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $15. 
In  our  Southland  there  is  no  use  in  lining  and 
doubling  the  sides  of  the  poultry  house  to  keep 
the  fowls  from  freezing,  but  if  the  sides  are 
made  close,  especially  on  the  north,  to  keep  out 
the  fierce  northers,  an  ordinary  board  wall  will 
protect  them  and  keep  them  from  freezing.  1 
am  not  at  all  surprised  that  a  house  large  enough 
to  accommodate  as  many  as  thirty  fowls  would 
cost  $30  m  the  North,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  must  build  them  to  protect  them  from 
freezing,  but  it  is  strange  that  such  a  building 
could  be  expected  to  last  only  "several"  years. 


An  Egg  Tray. 

Mr.  H.  U.  Ackerman,  writing  to  the  Poultry 
Yard  gives  the  following  description  of  how  to 
make  an  egg  tray :  "1  noticed,  recently,  a  de- 
scription of  two  turning  trays  for  eggs,  and  as 
one  tray  cannot  well  please  everj'body,  I  send 
this  description  of  the  one  I  am  using  myself  in 
a  home  made  Incubator,  which  I  consider  more 
simple  and  also  better  in  some  respects  than  any 
other. 

"The  tray  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  by 
-Ir.  C.  A.  Owen,  of  this  place,  and  can  be  used 
either  in  an  incubator,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving eggs  for  hatching.  As  it  is  frequently 
desirable  to  do  the  latter,  a  cheap,  simple  and 
efficient  method  of  turning  the  eggs  daily  during 
the  time  we  are  obliged  to  keep  them,  before 
selling  or  incubating  them,  is  necessary — all  of 
which  is  secured  in  this  tray,  which  I  make  as 
follows  (the  dimensions  I  give  may  be  changed 
to  suit  individual  necessities) :  First,  make  a 
drawer,  two  by  three  feet  inside,  and  four  inches 
deep,  by  taking  for  the  sides  of  the  drawer  two 


pieces  of  good,  sound  pine  lumber,  three  feet 
three  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  and  one  inch 
thick,  and  for  the  ends  of  the  drawer  two  pieces 
two  feet  long,  four  inches  wide  and  one  and  one- 
half  inch  thick.  Now  nail  the  sides  securely  to 
the  end  pieces,  and  you  will  have  a  shallow  box, 
or  drawer,  without  top  or  bottom,  three  feet 
three  inches  long,  two  feet  two  inches  wide,  and 
four  inches  high  or  deep,  inside  measurement. 
For  a  bottom,  take  a  piece  of  burlap,  or  coffee- 
sacking,  of  a  suitable  size,  and  stretch  it  over 
the  drawer,  and  tack  to  the  sides  and  ends,  using 
large  carpet  tacks,  and  placing  them  about  an 
inch  apart.  Stretch  the  burlap  as  tight  as  you 
possibly  can,  making  it  perfectly  snug.  Now, 
as  the  drawer  lies  on  the  floor  or  work  bench, 
with  bottom  or  burlap  side  up,  nail  cleats  or 
strips  two  feet  two  inches  long,  one  inch  wide, 
and  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thick,  over  the  burlap,  to  the  sides  of  the 
drawer,  parrallel  to  the  end  pieces,  placing  them 
one  inch  apart. 

"This  completes  the  drawer,  which,  if  it  is  not 
to  be  used  in  an  incubator,  may  have  the  bottom 
entirely  of  lumber,  dispensing  with  the  use  of 
burlap.  Now  reverse  the  drawer,  placing  the 
strip  bottom  on  the  floor,  and  it  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  turning  tray,  which  is  made  as  follows : 
Take  two  strips  of  rods,  one  inch  square  and 
thirty-three  and  one-half  inches  long,  or 
two  and  one-half  inches  shorter  than  the 
inside  length  of  the  drawer,  and  nail  hick- 
ory strips,  which  are  one-half  of  an  inch  square, 
and  a  scant  two  feet  long,  to  the  bars,  placing 
them  about  two  inches  apart  for  medium  sized 
hen's  eggs,  a  greater  distance  for  turkey  or  duck 
eggs,  and  a  little  less  for  Bantams. 

"Now  place  the  turning  tray  on  the  burlap  bot- 
tom of  the  egg  drawer,  and  lay  the  eggs  between 
the  parallel  bars.  By  moving  the  tray  two  and 
one-half  inches  it  will  turn  the  eggs  just  half 
over,  or  exactly  upside  down ;  and  the  next  time 
you  wish  to  turn  them  move  the  tray  back  to 
where  it  originally  stood  with  the  same  result. 
If  it  is  desired,  the  upright  rods  can  be  extended 
five  or  six  inches,  letting  them  pass  through 
holes  mortised  in  the  front  of  the  egg  drawer. 

"By  arranging  it  in  this  manner  the  eggs  may 
be  turned  without  opening  the  drawer,  by  push- 
ing the  tray  back  and  forth  by  aid  of  the  ex- 
tended rods.  A  drawer  of  this  size  will  hold  125 
eggs."     

Fuss  and  Feathers. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  poul- 
try shows,  and  still  more  amusing  to  read  the 
advertisements  of  some  of  the  patrons  of  the 
poultry  journals.    Here  is  a  sample: 

"Black  Cochins,  shown  at  Meriden;  won  first 
on  breeding  pen;  scored  from  88  to  95^,  by 
Felch,"  etc. 

The  above  may  not  seem  remarkable  but  for 
the  half  point.  He  is  not  satisfied  at  ninety-five, 
but  it  was  ninety-five  snd  a  half,  by  Felch,  and 
yet  this  same  Felch,  to  show  the  uniformity  of 
judges  in  scoring,  stated  that  at  a  certain  show 
they  only  differed  four  points.  How  close,  truly, 
for  judges  who  can  score  to  half  a  point  !  Bah! 
What  bosh  and  baby  nonsense!  And  what  uni- 
formity in  the  above !  One  fowl  scored  eighty- 
eight  and  another  ninety-five  and  a  half  (we  are 
particular  about  the  half),  a  difference  of  seven 
points,  and  yet  they  must  match  in  thf  show 
room.  Whew:  The  next  advertiser  also  is 
particular  about  the  half  point.   He  says : 

"I  have  taken  first  and  second  wherever  shown, 
scoring  from  90*2  to  97  points.'' 

He  goes  it  strong  on  his  half  point,  but  does 
not  state  how  so  wide  a  difference  between  the 
ninety  and  a  half  and  ninety-seven  always  wins. 
The  ninety  and  a  half  seems  to  be  as  good  for 
winning  as  the  ninety-seven.  But  the  half 
point  is  there,  and  although  a  difference  of  six 
and  a  half  points  may  not  be  much,  a  half  point 
is  a  great  deal.  Here  comes  another,  and  he 
says: 

"I  have  taken  over  400  premiums." 
Yes,  he  did;  but  at  the  majority  of  them  he 
alone  was  the  exhibitor,  though  the  public  did 


not  know  it.  Most  people  suppose  a  man  has  a 
terrible  time  competing  for  prizes,  with  that 
ominous  half  point  to  contend  with,  but  the 
facts  are  that  except  in  particular  instances 
there  are  but  few  specimens  of  some  breeds  at 
poultry  shows.  We  know  a  Wyandotte  breeder 
who  had  a  whole  field  to  himself  for  two  seasons, 
and  the  way  he  displayed  the  fact  of  taking  first, 
second  and  specials  would  have  led  a  novice  to 
believe  that  he  fought  for  his  premiums  with  a 
pistol  in  each  hand.   Another  breeder  says: 

"I  sent  ten  birds  to  Chicago,  scoring  from  92 
to  95 in." 

He  knows  the  mystifying  influence  of  the  half 
point.  But  he  took  first  prize  on  Brown  Leg- 
horn pullets  at  Chicago  with  that  ninety-five 
and  a  half,  though  the  same  pullets  only  got 
third  at  Toronto.  We  suppose  the  first  prize 
pullet  at  Toronto  must  have  scored  more  than 
101  'a,  even  if  the  Standard  does  allow  only  100. 
They  do  some  queer  things  at  poultry  shows. 
But  here  is  a  stunner.  We  give  the  name.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Bush  says: 

"MollieB.  (a  Plymouth  Kock)  scored  98  h  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  last  winter.  She  is  the  highest 
scoring  Plymouth  Bock  hen  in  America." 

Now,  that  looks  well  to  a  man  who  knows 
nothing  of  such  things;  but  we  were  there  and 
saw  the  show.  Of  all  the  miserable  looking 
trash  that  ever  came  together,  it  met  there. 
We  were  shown  a  Plymouth  Bock  cock  that 
scored  ninety -nine  and  a  half,  with  his  tail  as 
white  as  a  Leghorn's,  his  comb  looking  as  if  it 
were  struck  by  lightning,  and  his  back  as  brassy 
as  a  new  candlestick.  Diehl  was  the  judge,  and 
he  knows  about  as  much  about  scoring  and 
judging  as  a  mule  does  about  wearing  a  standing 
collar.  He  scored  everything  high.  Did  not  cut 
at  all.  Did  not  know  how  to  cut.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  the  score  of  "Mollie  B."  It  would 
have  been  no  surprise  if  she  had  scored  ljOOO1^ 
(we  are  particular  about  the  half).  A  White 
Leghorn  hen,  with  a  comb  "nicely  falling  over  to 
one  side,"  but  as  worthless  a  specimen  of  a 
chicken  as  could  be  found,  scored  so  close  to  the 
hundred  as  to  call  it  square.  And  here  comes 
Rhodes,  with  "special  for  best  pair  at  Lowell," 
scoring  ninety-four  and  a  naif  (that  perplexing 
half)  and  ninety-seven  points.  That  was  with 
Langshans,  but  his  Langshans  were  yellow 
under  the  feet  and  so  curiously  different  from 
other  people's  Langshans  that  everybody  but  a 
"judge"  would  call  them  Black  Cochins.  But 
now  for  the  grand  score : 

"My  cockerel,  Silver  King,  scored  9934,"  says 
Newton  Adams. 

Whew!  what  a  close  shave!  Only  one-fourth 
of  a  point !  We  retire  from  the  consideration 
of  such  a  grar  I  consummation. 

Beader,  the  above  is  a  sample  of  the  trash  daily 
showered  upon  sensible  people  by  city  breeders 
of  poultry  and  the  poultry  journals.  The  spas- 
modic Bulletin  regales  its  readers  for  hours 
over  that  half  a  point.  And  when  they  have 
been  well  discussed  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a  "great  big  nothing." — 
Farmers'  Magazine,  Parkersburg,  Pa. 

A  Canker  Cure. 

Noticing  a  canker  cure  in  your  last  issue  I  send 
you  a  remedy  used  successfully  by  me  in  treat- 
ing a  severe  case.  I  was  from  home  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  upon  returning  found  a  valuable 
Brown  Leghorn  pullet  suffering  from  that  dis- 
ease. The  mandibles,  tongue  and  throat  were 
covered  with  the  growth,  the  coating  being  in 
some  places  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
I  flattened  a  piece  of  pine  wood,  carefully  remov- 
ing all  rough  or  sharp  edges,  making  a  spoon 
about  three  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide. 
With  this  I  removed  all  the  canker,  and  tied  a 
small  piece  of  sponge  upon  a  turkey  quill  and 
moppeu  her  throat  with  diluted  Labarrague's 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  putting  one  part 
of  the  solution  to  two  of  wa  sr.  I  then  adminis- 
tered a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil.  In  the  after- 
noon I  gave  her  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  powdered  charcoal,  sulphur,  and 
powdered  ginger,  these  first  mixed  with,  syrup 
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and  then  thinned  with  water,  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  yeast.  I  removed  the  pullet  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  repeated  the  above  twice 
a  day  for  a  week,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
a  perfect  cure  was  effected.  Observing  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  in  some  others  of  my  pets,  I 
mopped  their  throats  with  the  solution  and 
mixed  some  of  the  preparation  with  their  morn- 
ing feed  of  corn  meal  and  bran,  and  I  have  had 
no  further  trouble—  Cor.  Poultry  Messenger. 


Deformed  Chicks. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper  :  At  each  incubation 
I  find  a  dozen  or  so  of  chicks  with  toes  turned 
in  or  under— parrot -toed.  Why  is  this?  They 
can  be  cured  by  sewing  a  piece  of  cardboard  to 
the  bottom  of  their  feet,  holding  their  toes  in 
their  proper  position.  This  need  be  on  three  or 
four  days.  Black  the  cardboard  with  ink  or  the 
other  chicks  will  try  to  eat  him  up,  feet  first. 
We  can  hatch  the  chicks  well  enough,  but  the 
rub  is  to  raise  them.  We  want  more  particulars 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  E.  A.  BOXTXE. 

Pasadena,  CaL 

McBride's  Opinion. 

The  editor  of  the  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  Journal  is 
Mr.  Charles  C.  HeBride,  who  takes  great  delight 
in  his  splendid  flock  of  Partridge  Cochins,  and 
as  we  consider  him  capable  of  giving  "an  opin- 
ion as  is  an  opinion,"  we  reprint  what  he  has  to 
say  about  us. 

"The  Poultry  Keepek,  Chicago,  111.,  is  the 
latest  venture  in  this  kind  of  journalism.  It  is 
not  'all  original,"  but  combines  many  original 
and  good  articles,  together  with  the  best  selec- 
tions from  other  similar  periodicals.  It  is  vet 
young,  but  is  already  one  of  the  best,  and  a  very 
business  like  and  promising  monthly." 


Keeping  the  Sexes  Separate. 

W.  H.  White,  of  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
writes  in  the  Country  Gentleman  as  follows  on 
this  subject: 

"From  my  limited  experience,  I  am  satisfied 
that  laying  hens,  kept  in  confinement  to  limited 
quarters,  will  produce  more  eggs  if  no  cocks  are 
allowed  with  them,  and  that  the  eggs  possess  su- 
perior keeping  qualities.  The  most  prolific  lay- 
ers I  ever  had  were  the  Plymouth  Bocks,  taken 
when  about  half  grown  and  confined  in  a  yard 
with  a  small  house  for  shelter,  and  there  kept, 
never  having  any  cocks  to  run  with  them.  They 
commenced  laying  when  about  five  to  six  months 
old,  and  laid  all  winter  and  the  next  summer, 
producing  on  many  successive  days  as  many 
eggs  a.s  there  were  hens,  and  there  never  was  a 
day  when  there  were  not  some  laid  by  them. 
When  one  does  not  care  to  breed  chickens,  on  the 
score  of  economy  it  is  better,  in  my  opinion,  to 
keep  the  layers  without  any.  cocks.  It  saves  his 
keep,  which  will  average  the  profit  of  one  layer, 
at  least.  I  had  formerly  supposed  it  essential  to 
egg  production  that  hens  should  have  the  atten- 
tion of  cocks,  but  from  experience  I  found  that 
good,  well  formed  eggs  are  produced  from  hens 
which  have  never  had  the  attention." 

And  we  endorse  what  Mr.  White  says  in  regard 
to  keeping  hens  without  cocks,  as  our  experience 
has  convinced  us  that  what  he  says  is  true. 

Another  Epistle  on  Heavy  Laying. 

The  following  is  taken  from  one  of  our  ex- 
changes, the  credit  of  which  we  leave  out  for  the 
sake  of  the  reputation  of  the  paper.  It  is  from 
one  of  its  correspondents,  "G.  A.  B.,"  Newark, 
N.  J.: 

"My  opinion  is  that  the  Silver  Spangled  Ham- 
burgs  are  the  best  layers,  and  I  have  heard  oth- 
ers say  so  too.  They  are  very  handsome,  and 
are  not  nearly  so  wild  as  the  Brown  Leghorns. 
They  are  fine  fowls  for  eating,  as  their  flesh  is 
juicy  and  sweet,  but  they  are  not  the  fowls  for 
the  market,  as  their  skin  has  a  blue  color.  For 
eggs  they  cannot  be  excelled.  Their  eggs  are  of 
moderate  size,  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of 
some  of  the  larger  breeds.  In  some  instances 
one  hen  has  been  known  to  lav  from  275  to  300 
eggs  in  a  year.  They  are  non-sit  t  ers.  The  chicks 
are  easily  raised,  being  very  hardy.  I  would  ad- 
vise those  who  want  profitable  fowls  to  try  the 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs." 

Whew!  From  275  to  300  eggs  in  a  year.  We 
will  give  $100  for  a  trio  of  them  if  the  corres- 
pondent has  them.  We  are  plain  to  say  that  the 
correspondent  has  been  dreaming.  He  allows 


one  egg  a  day  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
allows  only  sixty-five  days  for  moulting.  That 
hen  laved  winter  and  summer.  The  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburgs  are  excellent  fowls,  but 
that  they  lay  from  275  to  300  eggs  in  a  year  we 
are  not  prepared  to  accept.  He  alludes  to  shad 
or  herring,  perhaps. 


EGGS 


,  Pekin  Duck.  W.  Guinea.  W.  Leghorn.  P.  Rock. 
■  and  other  varieties.  E.  HOLES.  Avondale.  Pa. 


BOOK  OF  THE  DOG. 

We  have  received  from  the  Philadelphia  Ken- 
nels, 237  South  Eighth  street,  a  copy  of  their 
Dog  Buyers'  Guide.  It  contains  a  finely  execut- 
ed colored  frontispiece,  well  drawn  engravings , 
of  nearly  every  breed  of  dog,  and  aU  kinds  of 
dog  furnishing  goods.  We  should  jadge  that 
the  book  cost  to  produce  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  price  asked — 10  cents — and  would  advise  all 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  dogs  to  send 
tor  the  book. 


Do  You  Want  to  Make  Money  Raisins 

POULTRY?  THE  FOLLOWING"  WELL- 
KNOWN  \VORK>  OF  STODDARD  vrffi  convince 
all  that  there  is  money  in  poultry,  ilr.  Stoddard's  books 
are  all  standard  works  and  are  of  great  utility  to  those 
who  want  to  raise  poultry  for  profit  or  pleasure:  Stod- 
dard on  Brown  Leghorns.  White  Leghorns.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  How  to  Win  Poiiltry  Prizes,  Light  Brahmas, 
How  to  Feed  Ponltry,  Hew  to  Raise  Poultry  on  a  Large 
Scale.  Any  of  the*  above  named  books  sent,  post  paid, 
for  2  5  cents.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

89  Randolph  £t..  Chicaeo.  111. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOG  ? 

If  so,  send  for  DOG  BUYERS' 
GUIDE,  containing  colored  plates, 
ico  engravings  of  dinereat  breeds, 
prices  they  are  worth,  and  where  to 
buv  them.  Also,  cuts  of  Dog  F— 
ing-  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Dir 


tions  f<jr  Training-  Dog's  and  Bleed- 
ing Ferrets.   Mailed  for  10  cts» 

PHILADELPHIA,  2E1TOELS, 

237  S.  3th  St.  PMlai'a. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK'S 

Conger's  Prize  Winning  Strain. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS.    WALDO'S  STRAIN. 

Eggs  from  either  variety  carefully  packed  in  cotton,  in 
baskets,  at  only  $1.50 per  13,  §2.,7.:>  per  26,  or  £4.1  hp 
for  39;  eggs.  Full  instruction*  on  "How  to  make  and 
manage  an  incubator."  costing  lessthan  $6,  and  in  which 
43  chicks  have  been  hatched  om  of  51  eggs,  mailed  on 
receipt  of  15  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

Quincy,  111. 

3Iention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Poultr  Architecturer  ,*;o  How  to  Build  Con- 

venient  and  Elegant  Fowl-houses,  Durably  and  Econ- 
omically. By  Stoddard.  This  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  nu- 
merous fowl-hou&es.  embracing  small  buildings  for  a  few 
fowls,  that  can  be  erected  very  cheaply,  as  well  as  de- 
signs of  large  and  elegant  structures,  urns  meeting  the 
wants  of  all  poultry-keepers.  There  are  also  cuts  of 
fences,  coops  for  young  chickens  and  for  fattening,  ship- 
ping boxes,  feed  boxes,  nests,  etc..  all  fully  and  clearly 
described,  with  practical  directions  for  "construction. 
Price  25  cents.  Address 

THE  POl'LTRY  KEEPKR. 

£9  Randolph  St..  Chit-afro.  III. 

Complete  Specifications. 

10  IKE 


Mention  the  Ponltry  Keeper. 


An  tfCr  F?rm  B-v  H-  H-  SKxMani-  Telk  how  to 
nil  i-so  ill  III.  keep  poultr}-  in  large  numbers  and 
make  a  paying  business.  Contents:  Breeding  Stock. 
Management  of  Stock,  Building  for  Storing  and  Cooking 
Food.  Buildings.  Management  of  Young  Chickens.  Crops 
on  the  Farm,  Dry  Earth  for  Ponltry,  Farm  Poultry 
House,  Feeding  Chicks,  Fowls  for  Layers,  FowLs  for 
Sitters,  Houses  "for  Layers,  Houses  for  Sitters.  Coops  for 
Chickens,  Location  of  Farm,  Plan  of  Farm.  Poulrty  Farm- 
ing, Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business,  etc.  Fully  Ulustrated. 
Price  50  cents,  postage  paid.  Address 

THE  1'OH.TRY  KEEPEK. 

S9  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

S.  S.  CRAIG. 

CALDWELL,  WIS., 

Breeder  of  High  Class  Langshans.  Partridge  Coch- 
ins. Black  and  Buff  Cochins,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Black  Cochin  eggs,  S3  per  setting.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  SI  per  setting.  An  others  $2  per  setting. 
Pekin  Ducks,  $2  per  setting. 

We  are  rai  sins  a  large  number  of  chicks  this  season, 
and  those  who  intend  buying  wiU  do  weU  to  correspond 
with  me. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


We  have  lately  bought  of  Messrs.  Hebbard  Bros,  the 
plans  and  entire  rieht  to  manufacture  the  FAVORITE 
INCUBATOR  This  is  the  best  self-regulating  Incu- 
bator mannfactured,many  valuable  improvements  having 
been  added.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  poultry  breed- 
ers in  the  country. 

For  SI- 50  we  win  send  complete  drawings  of  aUthe 
different  parts  of  the  FAVORITE  INCUBATOR,  or. 
we  will  send  the  plans  and  specifications  to  any  ]>erson 
getting  us  a  club  of  six  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each, 
for  the  POULTRY  KEEPER.  Send  money  by  Beg- 
letter,  Monev  Order  or  Express.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

S9  Randolph  !«t.,  Chicago.  111. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  INCUBATOR, 

An  Incubator,  to  successfully  meet  the  growing  demand  felt  by  every  farmer  and  poultry 
man  who  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  hatching  and  marketing 
early  spring  chickens,  must  be  constructed  in  a  substantial  manner,  upon  time-tried  and 
thoroughly  tested  principles. 

It  must  be  simple  in  construction,  with  no  automatic  or  difficult  clock  work  machinery 
that  is  liable  to  break,  or  from  some  cause  or  other,  cease  to  work  at  just  the  time  it  should 
be  perfectly  trustworthy.  It  should  have  no  galvanic  batteries  that  can  only  be  handled  by 
an  electrician. 

Its  mechanical  parts  must  be  made  so  as  to  be  understood  at  once  by  anyone,  require  but 
a  few  minutes'  attention  each  day,  and  hatch  every  hatchable  egg;  to  do  this,  and  The  Poultry 
Keeper  certainly  does,  it  must  contain  the  following  essential  features:  I'liiformity  of  Heat. 
Continuous  Application  of  'loi-um  .  Perfect  Ventilation. 

The  Heat  in  this  machine  is  applied  from  the  top,  with  perfect  uniformity  throughout 
the  egg-drawer,  no  greater  in  one  part  than  in  another. 

The  Moisture  is  applied  perfectly  and  naturally  during  the  process  of  incubation,  being 
supplied  from  below  the  egg,  in  just  sufficient  quantities  and  at  the  proper  degree. 

The  Yexttt  atiox  is  steady  and  unchangeable,  a  constant  current  of  air  passing  through 
the  chamber  at  all  times,  keeping  it  pure  and  fresh. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  this  machine,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  requirements  that 
are  necessary  for  successful  artificial  incubation,  also  contains  many  of  the  best  mechanical 
points  and  improvements  to  be  found  in  the  high  priced  machines,  and  without  any  difficult 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order.   A  child  seven  years  old  can  run  it. 

Ten  of  these  Incubators  holding  100  eggs  each  have  been  in  successful  operation  in  our 
ofnee  for  the  past  two  months,  hatching  on  an  average  of  seventy-five  to  eighty  five  per  cent  of 
the  eggs.  Price  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  loo  egg  capacity.  $21.  Sent  securely  boxed 
on  sixty  davs  test  trial,  with  tested  thermometer.     Catalogue  free.  Address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER.  89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  °KR<  National  American  Dictionary  For  $1.00. 

The  National 


American  Dictionary, 

Cannot  be 

Bought  for  less  than  $1.00. 


JJA«llJ.  I  i  for  Renders,  Workers,  Thinkers 

and  IV filers,  .ind  of  incalculable  worth  to  every  class.  Besides 
being  a  complete  Dictionary  with  700  illustrations,  it  contains 
Concise,  Important  and  Correct  Articles  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, viz.     Abbreviations  in  eonimon  use. 

Scholars  Need  It! 

table  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  would  write  and  speak 
smoothly  and  correctly  A  Biographical  Register,  containing 
date  of  birth  and  death  of  the  Famous  Personages  of  History, 
Art,  Science,  Literature,  Religion  and  Politics,  from  the  earliest 
known  times  to  the  present.  This  information  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book.  Also,  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases;  Ameri- 
can Biographical  Names;  Soubriquets-  given  to  American 
States,  etc. 

Farmers  Need  It.  ™esmS 

Tables  of  Metric  System,  Marks  and  Rules  for  Punctuation,  Divis- 
ions ef  Time,  Simple  Rules  for  Spelling;  Use  of  Capital  Letters. 


Parliamentary  Rules  and  Usages,  Valuable  Information  for 
Business  Men,  Sizes  of  Books  and  Papers,  Geographical  Statis- 
tics; Census  of  Principal  "Cities,  etc.;  Distance  Tables,  Coinage 
Tables ,  and  various  other  information 

Vi-VIl  "rVToi^rl  T+f  This  book  1S  invaluable  to 
X  OU  J.X  t?OlA  it!  everyone  who  would  Under- 
stand what  he  is  ddily  called  upon  to  Read,  Speak  and  Write. 
It  is  a  Bookio  be  consulted  every  day,  very  useful  and  necessary. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  superior  to  all  other 
low-priced  Dictionaries.  We  guarantee  it  will  please  you.  If  you 
cannot  afford  tc  pay  twelve  dollars  for  a  Webster,  you  certainly 
can  afford  one  dollar  for  a  book  to  take  the  place  of  it. 
r¥T|»  nA«.Q11+  DICTIONARY  and  ENCYCLO- 
JylCg  dU b  PEDIA  of  useful  knowledge 
will  be  sent  post-paid  (without  the  paper)  for  $1.00,  five  books 
$4.00. 

Three  Offers.  No.  1,  ^IpK^ 

year,  and  this  valuable  book,  sent  postage  paid,  for  $1. 


The  National 
American 
Dictionary 


Contains  morepages. 
than  any  other  book  of 
the  kind  ever  publish- 
ed. This  useful  and 
elegant  volume  is  a 
Library  and  Encyclo- 
pedia ofgeneral  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  the  best 
Dictionary  now  pub- 
lished. Superbly 
bound  in  cloth  and 
gilt.  It  is  not  a  pocket 
affair,  but  a  large  vol 
lime.  It  contains  every 
useful  word  in  the  En- 
glish Language,  with 
its  true  meaning,  deri- 
vation, spelling  and 
pronunciation.  "This 
we  believe  to  he  the 
best  cheap  Dictionary 
e\er    printed.  —Inter 

The  Illustrations, 

valuable  reference 
book  contains  TOO  pic- 
torial i  1 1  ust  rat  ions, 
representing  Bit  ds, 
Animals,  Fishes,  In- 
sects, Plants,  Flouers, 
Seeds,  Implements, 
perfectly  showing 
.,  hundreds  of  objects 
'  found  in  Mechanics, 
Mathematics,  Geome- 
try, Architecture, 
Military,  Naval,  Bot- 
\  any,  and.  the  Animal, 
Vegetable  and  Min- 
eral kingdoms,  inter- 
spersed through  608 
pages,  m  connection 
with  the  word  and  de- 
finition, showing  at  a 
glance  what  a  thing  is 
andnie/ins,  far  better 
than  the  best  word 
definitit 

MA  O  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  one  year 
liO.  Z,  and  the  FARM,  F1EED  AND  FIRE- 
SIDE (our  28  page  agricultural  journal)  and  the  Dic- 
tionary, sent  postage  paid,  for  $1.75. 
lUrt  1  12  DICTIONARIES  and  1'2  copies  of  the 
LlO.  O,  POUI/TRY  KEEPER  for  one  year,  all 
sent  to  one  name  or  to  a  club  for  $10. 

Any  Boy  or  Girl  twRe-e 

member  that  by  securing  twelve  names  and  sending  us 
ten  dollars,  we  will  send  twelve  Dictionaries  and  twelve 
copies  of  the  paper  for  one  year.  After  twelve  orders  ( all 
!  sent  at  one  time)  are  sent  in,  agents  can  send  80  cents 
for  Dictionary  and  the  paper  for  one  year.  Remember 
the  price  of  the  Dictionary  alone  is  §1.(1(1,  and  it  is  only 
by  buying  them  by  the  thousand  that  we  are  able  to 
make  this  great  offer.  Send  $1.00  for  a  Dictionary  and 
a  year's  subscription,  or  better  yet,  raise  a  club  of  twelve. 


Send  money  by  Registerd  Letter,  Money  Order.  Postal  Note,  or  by  Express. 

Address  POUIjTrilf     3K3E33E33E:»3B!rt,  6© 


Randolpli    St.,    Ototio^go,  111. 
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INQUIRIES. 

T.  C.  H.,  Ipswich,  Mass.— Please  state  how  to 
destroy  life  in  an  egg. 
See  reply  to  same  inquiry  in  this  column. 

J.  W.  W.,  Mariadahl,  Kan.— Which  is  the  best 
breed  tor  laying? 

A  hard  question  to  decide.  See  article  in  this 
number  on  the  subiect. 

J.  J.  H.,  Petersburg,  Ohio. — Can  you  publish 
Dr.  Weston's  and  J.  B.  Foot's  poultry  houses? 

In  future  numbers  we  will  do  so  if  we  can  pre- 
vail on  those  gentlemen  to  allow  us. 

E.  A.  A.,  W.  Medway,  Mass. — Can  you  suggest 
to  me  how  to  raise  fowls  without  their  getting 
into  the  vice  of  feather  eating? 

See  article  on  the  subject  headed  "Feather 
Eating." 

P.  D.,  Unionville,  Mo. — What  is  the  best  cure 
for  roup  or  gapes? 

For  roup  gives  pills  made  of  asafcetida  and  red 
pepper.  For  gapes  give  each  chick  two  drops  of 
turpentine  in  a  pill  of  corn  meal  dough. 

Subscriber. — Can  the  Guinea  fowl  be  allowed 
to  run  with  my  hens  without  danger  of  crossing? 

They  can,  especially  if  you  have  a  pair  of 
Guineas.  They  are  naturally  monogamous,  pair- 
ing, and  do  not  cross  with  other  fowls  that  we 
know  of. 

P.  F.  D.,  Monday,  Ohio.— Please  suggest  a 
method  for  stopping  hens  from  sitting. 

Make  a  coop  with  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of 
lath.  Place  it  so  the  bottom  will  not  touch  the 
ground.  Put  the  hen  in  the  coop  and  place  the 
coop  in  a  conspicuous  place,  where  persons  fre- 
quently pass  by.    She  will  soon  get  disgusted. 

D.  V.  S.,  Old  Bridge,  N.  J. — Should  the  beaks 
of  the  pure  Plymouth  Rock  hen  be  free  from  any 
dark  color,  same  as  the  cock? 

The  Standard  says  the  beak  should  be  "yellow, 
short,  stout,  and  nicely  curved,"  but  we  find 
such  specimens  rare.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the 
hens  will  have  a  dark  tinge  down  the  front  of  the 
shank  and  on  the  upper  mandible. 

A.  L.,  Clinton,  Mass. — How  can  I  destroy  the 
fen  ility  of  eggs  so  they  will  not  hatch? 

By  dipping  them  a  minute  in  boiling  hot  water, 
by  passing  a  fine  needle  through  them,  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  extreme  cold,  or  by  shutting 
them  up  in  a  tight  box,  first  burning  some  sul- 
phur in  the  box,  allowing  the  eggs  to  remain  in 
the  sulphur  vapor  an  hour. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  experience  with  what 
they  call  "dead  tongue"  in  chickens.  The  tongue 
be.-jmesdead  and  hard,  the  chick  droops  and 
dies.  As  a  remedy  they  clip  off  the  end  of  the 
tongue  and  the  chick  recovers.  What  is  the  dis- 
ease? 

It  is  a  form  of  canker,  the  clipping  of  the 
tongue  allaying  inflammation  by  bleeding.  It  is 
best,  however,  to  use  a  milder  remedy,  which  we 
give  elsewhere. 

C.  P.  W.,  Wellesley,  Mass.  —What  is  the  cost  of 
building  a  Favorte  incubator  from  specifications? 
Will  ground  scraps  given  to  hens,  all  they  want, 
have  any  tendency  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
eggs? 

The  cost  is  about  $13.  Meat  scraps  or  ground 
meat  induces  laying,  but  does  not  necessarily 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  eggs.  The  cause  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  cock,  or  from  the  fowls 
being  over  fat. 

E.  C.  H.,  Albla,  Iowa. — What  shade  of  blue  do 
you  consider  Standard  for  Plymouth  Rocks? 
How  much  darker  must  the  hen  be  than  the  cock? 
What  is  the  shape  of  the  spot  on  the  top  of  the 
young  chick  that  decides  it  pure  stock?  What 
is  the  color  of  the  eggs  from  pure  stock? 

The  color  is  a  grayish  white,  with  bars  of  a 
blue  black.  The  hen  should  be  quite  dark  as 
compared  with  the  cock,  for  breeding,  but  for 
exhibition  they  should  be  as  near  alike  in  color  as 
possible.  There  is  no  definite  shape  for  the  spot 
on  the  head  of  the  young  chick.  The  eggs  are 
sometimes  dark,  from  some  hens,  and  from  oth- 
ers they  are  light. 

E.  H,  Avondale,  Pa. — How  lone  should  differ- 
ent breeds  be  separated  before  using  their  eggs 
[or  hatching?    How  should  I  mate  Plymouth 


Rock  hens  with  bright  yellow  legs  and  bills  to 
prevent  their  offspring  from  having  legs  and 
bills  too  dark?  Should  a  person  allow  hens  for 
hatching  purposes  to  run  with  pure  White  Leg- 
horns providing  the  cocks  are  all  White  Leghorns  ? 
Will  it  mix  the  breed? 

How  long  should  different  breeds  be  separated 
we  have  replied  in  an  article  elsewhere  in  this 
number.  Mate  your  hens  with  a  cockerel  with 
bright  yellow  legs  and  beak,  and  which  is  rather 
light  in  color.-  If  your  hens  are  pure  White  Leg- 
horns it  will  do  no  damage  to  allow  them  to  run 
with  several  cocks,  only  you  will  not  be  able  to 
know  from  which  sires  the  chicks  are  bred. 

I.  H.  P.,  Detroit,  Mich. — How  many  eggs  will 
a  White  Leghorn  hen  lay  in  a  year  on  an  average? 
How  old  are  the  Imperial  Pekin  ducks  when  they 
begin  to  lay,  and  how  many  eggs  will  t  hey  lay  on 
an  average?  Do  you  think  it  pays  to  keep  ducks 
penned  up  in  a  run  five  feet  by  twenty,  not  in- 
cluding their  house?  What  is  the  average  cost 
of  keeping  a  hen  when  penned  up  and  the  feed 
bought? 

We  have  known  White  Leghorn  hens  to  lay 
170  eggs  in  one  year,  but  it  is  safer  to  estimate 
on  100  eggs  till  the  fourth  year,  on  an  average. 
Pekin  ducks  grow  very  large  and  should  be  about 
ten  months  old  before  beginning  to  lay.  They 
lay  more  when  running  at  large  than  when  con- 
fined. Anywhere  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  eggs  are  fair  averages.  It  does  not  pay  to 
keep  ducks  confined  too  closely.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  keeping  a  hen  one 
year  is  equivalent  to  the  value  of  five  pecks  of 
corn. 

A  Sensible  Inquiry. 

An  inquirer  who  writes  for  information,  does 
not  take  kindly  to  those  who  offer  remedies  at 
50  cents  per  box.  He  thinks  when  he  pays  for  a 
paper  It  should  give  the  information  without 
charge. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper:  Allow  me  to  say 
that  your  paper  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
hope  it  may  continue  to  grow  in  interest.  In- 
formation is  what  is  wanted  by  the  poultry 
raiser ;  not  (as  some  journals  do)  af  ter  describing 
a  disease  recommend  roup  pills,  gape  pou-der, 
etc.,  for  sale  by  A.,  B.  or  C.        F.  H  Babe. 

Box  60,  Middletown,  Dauphin,  Co.,  Pa. 

Our  correspondent  strikes  the  nail  on  the  head 
exactly.  It  is  poor  satisfaction  to  an  inquirer 
to  be  told  that  his  fowls  have  the  roup  and  then 
to  recommend  him  to  buy  some  kind  of  pills  at 
50  cents  per  box.  In  our  next  issue  we  will 
make  a  specialty  of  diseases,  and  will  give  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  reliable  remedies. 

Hen  Cackles. 

The  following  items  are  collected  from  many 
sources,  and  where  credits  are  omitted  the  items 
could  not  be  traced,  they  being  "floaters." 

Young  chicks  that  are  subject  to  weakness  in  the 
legs  should  receive  a  small  allowance  of  fine  bone 
meal  in  their  food.  Weak  legs  come  from  forced 
growth,  high  feeding  and  close  confinement,  but 
are  not  necessarily  dangerous. 

That  much  abused  domestic  animal,  the  hen, 
is  a  greater  producer  than  people  generally  have 
any  idea  of.  The  egg  crop  of  this  country  the 
past  year  amounted  to  $475,682,889,  being 
only  $8,992,890  less  than  the  wheat  crop,  not 
counting  the  millions  of  eggs  and  chickens  con- 
sumed by  farmers  and  others  of  which  no  re- 
ports are  made. 

Experiments  made  in  France  with  the  sun- 
flower gave  a  return  of  1,778  pounds  of  seed 
from  an  acre,  yielding  fifteen  per  cent  of  oil  (275 
pounds)  and  eighty  per  cent  of  cake.  The  product 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  kind,  the  climate,  the 
soil.  The  common  oil  is  used  chiefly  for  woolen 
dressing,  lighting,  and  soap  making  in  Europe. 
The  purified  article  is  largely  employed  for 
table  use,  and  is  considered  equal  to  olive  oil. 

It  you  do  not  feed  meat  to  your  hens  they  will 
eat  their  feathers.  Smash  bones  so  that  they 
will  get  at  the  marrow.  Buy  scraps  at  the 
butcher's,  livers,  bones  with  a  little  meat  on,  in 
fact,  anything  with  meat  on.  We  generally  cook 
meat  and  add  meal  and  bran  t  o  the  water,  enough 


to  take  it  all  up ;  or  yet  better,  if  you  have  po- 
tatoes cook  them  with  the  meat.  That  is  about 
the  only  way  that  hens  will  eat  potatoes,  that 
is,  when  cooked  with  something. 

A  writer  in  the  Mirror  says:  "To  prevent 
hens  from  eating  eggs,  put  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  fine  salt  and  one  half  pint  of  ashes  (wood)  in 
one  quart  of  corn  meal,  or  in  that  ratio,  and  mix 
wlth  boiling  water ;  feed  once  a  day  until  they 
leave  off  eating  their  eggs.  But  if  a  little  salt 
were  put  in  food  every  day,  and  ashes  put  where 
they  can  have  access  to  them,  they  would  never 
eat  their  eggs,  unless  the  eggs  freeze  and  the 
shells  crack  open.  Hens  seldom  eat  their  eggs 
except  during  the  winter  months." 

Like  milk,  an  egg  is  complete  food.  If  fed  on 
eggs  alone  young  animals  are  furnished  all  nec- 
essary elements  for  growing  bone,  muscle,  and 
all  that  goes  to  make  a  perfect  animal  of  its  kind. 
A  hen  may  lay  240  eggs  per  year,  but  ought  cer- 
tainly to  produce  120.  Eight  eggs  will  weigh  a 
pound,  and  120  will  weigh  about  15  pounds,  at 
a  cost  of  about  one  bushel  of  com  worth  on  an 
average  say  50  cents ;  at  this  rate  the  eggs  cost, 
so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  about  3%  cents  per 
pound,  or  4.16  cents  per  dozen.  They  usually 
sell  for  12  to  15  cents  per  dozen,  and  are  fai 
better  food  at  that  than  beef,  pork  or  mutton.— 
IT  rib  une. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  lime  in  some  shape  to 
hens.  They  are  rapidly  exhausting  the  egg- 
shell supply  in  their  systems,  and  you  must 
stop  the  drain.  So,  give  oyster  and  clam  shells; 
the  former  are  best  because  they  are  the  softest. 
Crack  them  fine.  By  roasting  them  they  will 
pulverize  better.  Give  lime  in  water.  Use  a  low- 
pan  with  water  and  lime  in  it.  The  water  will 
take  up  lime,  and  the  hens,  knowing  a  great  deal 
more  about  themselves  than  perhaps  others  do, 
will  take  what  they  want.  Bone  meal  is  very 
excellent.  It  may  be  purchased  in  most  large 
towns.  If  you  do  not  give  the  hens  lime  in  some 
shape  they  will  eat  their  eggs. 

A  pound  of  meat  contains  water,  8  oz. ;  fibrine 
and  albumen,  1  oz.  122  grs. ;  gelatine,  1  oz.  62 
grs. ;  fat,  4  oz.  340  grs. ;  mineral,  350  grs.  A 
hen  may  be  calculated  to  consume  one  bushel  of 
corn  yearly  and  to  lay  twelve  dozen,  or  eighteen 
pounds,  of  eggs.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  31  pounds  of  corn  will  produce,  when  fed  to 
the  hen,  one  pound  of  eggs.  A  pound  of  pork,  on 
the  contrary,  requires  about  5*3  pounds  of  corn 
for  its  production.  When  eggs  are  24  cts.  a  dozen 
and  pork  10  cents  a  pound,  we  have  the  bushel 
of  corn  fed  producing  $2.88  worth  of  eggs  and 
but  $1.05  worth  of  pork.  Judging  from  these 
facts,  eggs  must  be  economical  in  their  produc- 
tion and  in  their  eating,  and  especially  fitted  for 
the  laboring  man  in  replacing  meat. — Scientific 
Farmer. 


Is  It  a  Theft? 

The  Fanciers'  Gazette  is  very  blunt  in  giving 
its  opinion  on  steals,  and  as  we  have  illustrated 
two  trios  for  Mr.  Moat,  we  print  the  following 
from  that  journal: 

-  "In  the  Monthly  for  April  we  also  find  a  rude 
copy  of  L.  P.  Harris'  Game  cut  which  appeared 
in  this  magazine  in  August  last,  with  the  words 
added,  'Drawn  from  Life  by  W.  C.  Moat,'  and 
also  represented  to  be  from  birds  owned  by  said 
Moat.  Now,  we  frankly  assert  that  this  bold- 
face copy  is  a  steal,  and  that  Moat  knows  it,  and 
is  acting  fraudulently  and  dishonestly  in  placing 
the  clause  above  quoted  on  the  illustration.  We 
wish  our  readers  to  note  that  if  Moat  is  as  crooked 
in  his  dealings  as  he  is  in  advertising  his  stock 
in  this  manner,  he  certainly  deserves  no  confi- 
dence or  patronage  at  the  hands  of  the  poultry 
fraternity  he  so  glaringly  seeks  to  mislead  by 
false  delineations  of  his  stock." 

Now,  the  above  does  not  apply  to  us,  but  we 
may  be  guilty  of  publishing  the  same  in  our 
May  issue.  If  so  we  can  only  say  that  we 
procured  them  of  Mr.  Moat.  At  the  same  time 
let  us  have  fair  play.  Rise,  Mr.  Moat,  rise  and 
explain.  If  you  stole  the  cuts,  never  send  us 
another;  if  you  are  innocent,  we  desire  that  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  prove  it. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 
Black  Hamburgs. 

We  illustrate  in  this  number  a  pair  of  Black 
Hamburgs,  owned  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  of  High- 
land Park,  111.  They  are  very  hardy,  being  con- 
sidered by  some  the  best  variety  of  the  Ham- 
burg family. 

In  color  they  are  a  deep,  rich  black.  The  cock 
has  a  small  head,  medium-sized,  lead-colored 
beak,  nearly  black, 
with  bright  eyes, 
and  face  free  from 
white.  The  comb 
is  a  deep  red  in 
color,  fitting  close 
and  straight  on 
the  head,  not  hol- 
low in  the  center, 
uniform  on  the 
sides,  with  small 
points  covering  the 
top,  terminating  in 
a  spike,  which 
should  incline  up  - 
ward  very  slight- 
ly. The  earlobes 
should  fit  close  to 
the  face,flat,round, 
even,  and  of  medi- 
um size,  opaque 
white  in  color,  and 
not  pendulant, 
while  the  wattles 
should  be  thin, 
broad,  red  and  well 
rounded.  The 
hackle  should  be 
of  a  rich,  lustrous 
black,  full,  and 
flowing  well  over 
the  shoulders, 
while  the  neck 
should  be  tapering 
and  graceful.  The 
back  and  saddle 
should  be  of  a  rich, 
brilliant  black,  the 
back  of  medium 

length,  and  abundant  saddle  feathers.  The 
wings  should  be  ample,  the  points  carried 
rather  low,  with  metalic  black  bow,  and 
deep  black  primaries  and  secondaries.  The 
body  should  be  round,  symmetrical,  and  cov- 
ered with  close,  rich,  glossy,  black  plumage, 
with  the  breast  a  rich,  deep  black  in  color,  and 
broad.  The  tail  should  be  well  expanded  and 
full,  carried  rather  upright,  but  not  erect,  con- 
taining glossy,  black,  handsomely  curved  sickle 
feathers,  with  tail  coverts  black  and  abundant. 
The  thighs  should  be  deep  black,  well  developed 
and  of  medium  lengths,  and  the  shanks  of  a 


dium  length,  slender,  clean,  and  neat  in  appear- 
ance with  the  toes  straight  and  of  same  color 
as  the  shanks.  The  carriage  should  be  pleas- 
ing, upright,  graceful,  and  the  motions  of  the 
bird  indicative  of  activity. 

The  hen  is  very  similar  to  the  cock  in  many 
respects.  The  head,  beak  and  eyes  are  the  same. 
Her  comb  should  be  rose-shaped,  red,  small, 
fitting  close  without  inclining.  The  earlobes, 
dark  leaden  blue  color  (or  bluish  black),  of  me- 


BLACK  HAMBURGS,  Bred  by  Be.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland 

wattles,  back,  wings,  legs,  breast  and  body  are 
the  same  as  for  the  cock,  but  the  hackle  should 
reach  well  over  the  shoulders,  with  the  tail 
somewhat  expanded  and  carried  not  too  high. 

Disqualifications  consist  of  a  falling  comb,  to 
either  side,  or  so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  front, 
absence  of  spike  (except  by  accident),  red  ear- 
lobes,  wry  or  squirrel  tails,  crooked  backs,  legs 
any  other  color  than  leaden  blue  or  blue,  white 
in  face,  or  feathers  in  plumage  of  any  color  but 
black. 

The  points  are  100,of  which  symmetry  takes  ten, 
condition  eight,  head  five,  face  five,  comb  ten,  ear- 


lobes  ten,  wattles  five,neck  four,  hackle  four,  back 
four,  breast  five,  body  five,  wings  ten,  tail  ten, 
legs  and  toes  five.  Weight  is  not  a  consideration 
with  this  breed. 

The  Black  Hamburgs  are  non-sitters,  lay  me- 
dium-sized white  eggs,  and  are  the  rivals  of  the 
Leghorns.  Their  brilliant  black  plumage,  ele- 
gant, broad,  rose  combs,  and  handsome  carriage 
place  them  high  on  the  list  as  ornamental  fowls, 
and  being  great  foragers,  active  and  industrious, 
where  they  have 
free  range,  cost 
but  very  little  to 
keep. 

To  breed  them 
properly,  as  re- 
gards plumage, 
great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the 
selection  of  both 
the  cocks  and  the 
hens.  It  must  not 
only  be  black,  but 
a  brilliant,lustrous 
black.  A  promi- 
nent feature  is  the 
tail,  which  should 
be  broad  and  full, 
for  it  adds  much 
to  the  carriage  and 
general  appearance 
of  the  bird.  The 
comb,  which  is  de- 
nominated a°rose," 
should  be  broad 
and  the  points  nice 
and  regular,  the 
spike  at  the  rear, 
which  inclines 
slightly  upward, 
being  one  of  the 
most  important 
points.  The  color 
of  the  plumage 
may  be  considera- 
bly brightened  by 
feeding  the  seeds 

of  the  sunflower, 
Park,  III.  or  by  the  use  of  a 

small  quantity  of  linseed  meal  occasionally. 
All  the  Hamburgs  are  similar  in  make -up— body, 
comb,  tail,  etc.— but  there  is  great  diversity  of 
color.  The  Blacks  are  often  used  for  crossing 
with  Black  Java,  Black  Cochin,  Black  Spanish  or 
Langshan  hens.  For  beauty,  eggs  and  profit  in 
proportion  to  cost,  the  Hamburgs  are  not  inferior 
to  any  of  our  breeds. 

July  is  not  too  late  for  hatching  Hamburgs,  as 
they  mature  very  early.  Like  the  Leghorn,  they 
lay  at  from  four  to  five  months  of  age,  but  should 
be  forced  in  growth  some  when  hatched  as  late 
as  this  month. 
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DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 

Diseases  among  fowls  come  from  filth,  damp- 
ness, vermin  and  insufficient  care.  If  the  fowls 
are  properly  cared  for  and  their  wants  supplied, 
there  will  be  less  liability  of  disease  occurring 
among  them,  though  sometimes  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  poultryman  cause 
whole  flocks  to  be  swept  away  almost  before  he 
is  aware  that  the  disease  has  secured  a  foot- 
hold. The  three  Mngs  are  gapes  among  little 
chicks,  and  roup  and  cholera  in  the  adult  flocks. 
The  keeper,  after  passing  through  the  first  diffi- 
culty safely  does  so  to  find  his  laying  stock  sub- 
ject to  roup  whenever  the  weather  becomes 
damp,  or  cholera  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  remedies  sug- 
gested for  curing  the  diseases,  but  while  some 
find  a  certain  remedy  efficacious  another  makes 
a  complete  failure.  We  will  consider  first 

THE  GAPES. 

Many  poultrymen  are  not  sure  that  the  gapes 
are  the  result  of  the  lodgment  of  worms  in  the 
windpipe,  though  there  can  be  no  questioning 
the  fact  that  at  times  there  are  worms,  which 
are  drawn  out  with  a  feather.  It  is  now  claimed 
that  the  disease  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  the 
croup,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  al- 
ways best,  however,  to  treat  the  chick  for  both 
the  croup  and  the  gape  worm,  as  delays  are 
sometimes  dangerous.  As  soon  as  signs  of  gapes 
appear  feed  the  entire  brood  with  a  warm  mass 
of  corn  meal  moistened  with  milk  or  boiling 
water.  To  each  pint  of  meal  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  spirits  turpentine.  Mix  the  turpentine  with 
the  meal  while  the  meal  is  dry.  Feed  it  moist 
and  warm,  as  stated  before,  and  see  that  every 
chick  eats.  If  any  refuse  give  them  a  pill  of  the 
mixture.  This  will  at  least  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  gapes,  and  in  many  cases  will  cure  the 
.  disease,but  should  the  relief  not  be  prompt  secure 
the  sick  ones,  place  them  in  a  box,  and  subject 
them  to  the  fumes  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
wood  tar,  turpentine  and  sulphur.  Set  the  mix- 
ture on  fire  and  keep  the  chicks  in  the  box  until 
nearly  suffocated ;  or,  rather,  give  them  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fumes  as  long  as  it  is  safe.  As 
soon  as  the  chicks  show  signs  of  relief  feed  them 
on  soft  food  on  a  clean  surface,  to  every  quart  of 
the  soft  feed  first  adding  a  gill  of  Bochelle  salts. 
They  will  need  but  little  care  afterward.  Re- 
garding the  fumigating  may  be  suggested  an- 
other method,  which  has  been  patented  in  En- 
gland. There  are  taken  and  compounded,  "Pow- 
dered quicklime,  one  pound ;  powdered  sulphur, 
one -half  pound;  tincture  of  asafoetida,  one 
ounce;  arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic),  one 
drachm ;  and  oil  of  thyme  or  oil  of  cummin,  one 
ounce.  This  is  to  be  kept  in  a  closely  stopped 
bottle,  to  prevent  slaking  of  the  lime  or  evapo- 
ration of  the  volatile  constil  uents.  When  re- 
quired, two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  are  placed  in 
a  depression  in  the  center  of  the  coop,  and  then 
a  sharp  blast  from  the  nose  of  a  bellows  blows  it 
all  up  into  the  air,  filling  the  coop  and  entering 
the  nostrils  of  the  birds."  This  is,  of  course,  as 
a  remedy.  What  is  desirable  is  to  compel  the 
chicks  to  sneeze.  Blany  different  methods  are 
used.  Mr.  Adams,  the  well  known  poultry 
dealer  of  Chicago,  who  keeps  thousands  of  hens 
and  chicks  at  his  farm  near  Waukegan,  111., 
thinks  that  as  coal  oil  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
roup,  which  is  the  result  of  cold,  it  should  be  effi- 
cacious in  case  of  the  gapes.  In  order  to  cause 
them  to  sneeze,  and  thereby  expel  the  gape 
worms,  or  foreign  matter  in  the  throat,  take  a 
handful  of  very  fine  air- slaked  lime,  and  after 
confining  the  chicks  in  a  close  box,  fill  the  box 
full  of  the  lime  dust,  shaking  it  among  the  chicks 
freely.  Mr.  F.  D.  Curtis  suggests  to  take  the 
chick  in  the  left  hand,  holding  the  bill  open  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  with  the  other 
hand  drop  in  a  pinch  of  the  lime ;  keep  the  bill 
open  till  the  chick  is  obliged  to  breathe,  when  it 
will  inhale  some  of  the  lime,  and  the  cure  is  ef- 
fected. Another  way  of  administering  lime  is 
to  put  the  chicks  In  a  box  with  a  cover  of  thin 


muslin.  Sprinkle  the  lime  over  the  cover,  give 
it  a  slight  jar  and  enough  will  sift  through  to 
make  the  chicks  sneeze,  which  throws  the  worms 
out  of  the  throat.  Whitewash  the  coops  that 
have  sheltered  chicks  affected  with  gapes,  and 
then  place  them  on  a  fresh  piece  of  ground. 
Spade  up  the  ground  where  the  coop  stood  and 
scatter  lime  freely.  A  lady  who  has  tried  many 
remedies  states  that  fresh,  wholesome  food,  pure 
water  and  perfect  cleanliness  will  prevent  the 
trouble,  but  thinks  that  for  chicks  already  af- 
fected there  is  nothing  better  than  fumigation 
with  carbolic  acid.  Shut  them  in  the  upper 
half  of  a  tolerably  light  box  and  pour  a  few 
drops  of  the  acid  on  a  red  hot  shovel  held  in  the 
lower  part.  Watch  closely  lest  the  chicks  be 
suffocated  After  fumigating  give  each  chick 
two  drops  of  a  solution  of  one  drop  of  carbolic 
acid  in  sixty  drops  of  water.  This  will  cure 
whenever  a  cure  is  possible.  If  the  acid  be  not 
at  hand,  and  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  fumi- 
gate with  sulphur.  Instead  of  fumigating  all 
together  in  a  box  you  may  take  one  at  a  time; 
the  latter  would  probably  be  the  better  way  for 
an  inexperienced  hand,  as  the  danger  of  suffo- 
cation would  be  lessened.  Have  some  one  hold 
the  hot  shovel  and  drop  on  the  acid  or  sulphur, 
while  you  hold  the  chick's  bill  open  over  the 
fumes.  We  believe  that  the  best  remedy  is  the 
turpentine  and  meal  mush,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  wood  tar,  turpentine  and  sulphur  fumi- 
gation, to  which  may  be  added  a  little  carbolic 
acid,  if  preferred. 

EOUP. 

Whenever  you  have  a  northeast  storm,  with 
damp,  chilly,  disagreeable  weather,  look  out  for 
the  roup.  Roup  is  to  the  fowls  what  heavy  colds 
are  to  human  individuals,  and  as  we  may  have 
cold  in  the  head,  cold  on  the  bowels,  sore  throat, 
and  other  disturbances  from  cold,  the  term 
"roup"  covers  them  all.  Roup  in  some  forms 
is  contagious,  while  in  other  shapes  it  may  exist 
in  a  flock  without  affecting  any  but  those  of 
weak  constitutions.  The  first  thing  to  do  with 
the  affected  fowl  is  to  clean  out  the  nostrils,  and 
every  breeder  should  have  on  hand  a  small 
syringe,  which  should  be  put  to  use  early.  Roup, 
when  malignant,  makes  known  its  presence  by 
a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odor.  The  sick  fowl 
looks  droopy,  and  a  slight  pressure  on  the  nos- 
trils cause  a  discharge,  which  is  very  offensive 
in  smell.  Make  a  solution  of  copperas  water, 
and  with  the  syringe  inject  some  of  it  into  the 
nostrils,  and  also  down  the  throat.  If  the  bird 
is  no  better  in  a  few  hours,  try  a  severer  remedy, 
which  is  the  injection  of  a  mixture  of  coal  oil  and 
carbolic  acid.  Add  ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to 
a  tablespoonful  of  coal  oil,  and  force  a  small 
quantity  into  each  nostril.  This  will  cure  when 
all  other  remedies  fail.  Night  and  morning  give 
roup  pills  (or  powder)  either  in  the  food  or  by 
forcing  it  down  the  throat.  Add  some,  also,  to 
the  food  of  those  that  are  well. 

How  to  make  roup  pills  is  what  most  persons 
desire  to  know.  The  basis  of  all  roup  pills  or 
powders  is  asafoetida.  This  is  combined  with 
tonics  and  cathartics.  Here  is  the  method,  and 
by  which  a  large  quantity  may  be  made  at  a 
small  cost.  Take  one  teaspoonful  each  of  tinc- 
ture of  iron,  red  pepper,  ginger,  saffron,  chlorate 
of  potash,  salt  and  powdered  rhubard ;  mix  them 
intimately.  After  thoroughly  mixing  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
mix  together  well.  Incorporate  this  with  one 
ounce  of  asafoetida,  working  it  together  until 
the  whole  is  completely  mingled,  occasionally 
softening  it,  whenever  necessary,  with  castor 
oil.  This  can  be  made  into  pills,  or  when  dry, 
into  a  powder.  It  is  of  the  same  composition  as 
many  of  the  roup  pills  which  are  sold  at  50 
cents  a  box. 

CHOLERA. 

This  is  a  bacterial  disease,  the  germs  of  which 
enter  the  system  and  rapidly  multiply,  causing 
blood  poison.  The  liver  is  the  part  principally 
affected,  and  the  disease  is  highly  contagious 
for  the  reason  that  the  bacteria  are  ejected  in 
the  droppings  and  in  other  ways,  the  healthiest 


and  most  robust  being  equally  subject  to  the 
disease  with  those  that  are  feeble.  It  may  be 
brought  into  the  yards,  or  may  arise  from  filth. 
The  first  thing  to  do  when  the  disease  makes  its 
appearance  is  to  disinfect  the  premises.  This 
may  be  done  by  adding  an  ounce  of  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
sprinkling  it  freely  over  the  yards,  roosts,  nests 
and  the  floors.  Chloride  of  lime  is  also  excel- 
lent and  may  be  used  freely.  It  will  affect  the 
fowls  slightly,  but  will  be  more  beneficial  than 
otherwise.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in 
water  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  acid  if  pre- 
ferred. The  sick  fowls  should  be  at  once  re- 
moved from  the  others.  They  may  be  known 
by  evincing  a  nervous,  anxious  look,  drooping 
spirits,  great  thirst,  and  greenish  droppings. 
There  have  been  many  remedies,  but  it  is  con- 
ceded that  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  the  best  agent 
as  a  cure  for  cholera. 

"What  is  hyposulphite  of  soda?"  is  a  frequent 
inquiry.  To  explain,  it  may  be  stated  that  its 
principal  element  is  sulphur.  Now,  pure  sulphur 
will  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing sulphur  are  readily  absorbed  by  water.  In 
that  condition  it  is  known  as  sulphurous  (not 
sulphuric)  acid,  and  is  perfectly  harmless.  It 
instantly  destroys  the  germs  of  all  dist-ases. 
No  living  thing  can  exist  in  its  presence.  It 
consequently  preserves  meats,  fish  and  other 
substances.  To  make  a  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  burn  sulphur  in  a  close  box,  placing  a  dish 
of  water  in  the  box,  which  will  absorb  the  gas. 
Sulphur  melts  and  smothers  the  fire,  and  there- 
fore the  best  way  of  using  it  is  to  melt  it  on  a 
shovel  and  pass  a  porous  lamp  wick  through  the 
melted  sulphur,  which  may  afterward  be  used 
by  cutting  off  a  piece  of  the  wick  whenever  re- 
quired. This  solution  is  excellent  of  itself  (sul- 
phurous acid  gas  in  water)  but  as  it  is  not  al- 
ways convenient  to  burn  sulphur,  an  easier 
method  is  used.  As  the  principal  substance  nec- 
essary is  sulphur,  a  substance  is  used  in  which 
sulphur  will  dissolve.  It  is  sulphite  of  soda, 
therefore  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  a  salt  composed 
of  sulphurous  acid,  soda  and  sulphur.  Hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  has  one  equivalent  more  of  sul- 
phur in  it  than  the  sulphurous  acid.  Thus  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur  is  combined  with  two  of 
oxygen  in  hyposulphuric  acid,  giving  an  excess 
of  the  sulphur.  The  term  "hypo"  is  used  to  ex- 
press this  excess ;  so  that  hyposulphite  of  any 
base,  as  soda,  lime,  etc.,  means  that  it  contains 
an  excess  of  sulphur  over  the  common  sulphite, 
which  has  still  an  excess  over  the  sulphate.  It 
is  the  sulphur  which  is  the  principal  active  agent 
in  this  salt,  and  this  operates  as  an  antiseptic, 
destroying  impurities  in  the  blood,  especially 
those  vegetable  germs  which  cause  so  many  dis- 
eases of  the  blood.  The  combination  with  soda 
gives  it  a  more  favorable  action  than  when  alone, 
and  therefore  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  medicine  in  a  large  class  of 
diseases,  and  is  in  frequent  use. 

It  is  now  conceded  that  the  best  remedy  for 
cholera,  in  severe  cases,  is  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
four  parts ;  boracic  acid,  two  parts ;  mandrake 
root,  one  part;  red  pepper,  one  part;  rosin,  one 
part;  pulverized  rhubarb,  one  part.  The  above 
is  a  combination  of  substances  that  have  been 
tried  and  found  excellent.  Give  each  fowl  a 
teaspoonful,  and  repeat  every  hour  until  relieved. 
It  is  a  strong  purgative,  and  as  soon  as  the  fowl 
appears  better  give  it  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of 
iron  in  a  spoonful  of  warm  water.  As  soon  as  it 
begins  to  eat,  feed  at  first  on  stale  bread  and 
milk,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  condition 
powder  and  tonic  mentioned  below.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  we  have  known  many 
instances  in  which  a  half  teaspoonful  of  coal  oil 
mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  castor  oil 
proved  an  excellent  remedy. 

Messrs.  Adams  &  Brother,  the  well  known 
povdtry  dealers  of  Chicago,  who  have  a  large 
poultry  farm  at  Waukegan,  often  have  as  many 
as  four  or  five  thousand  fowls  together  at  one 
time.  They  feared  disease,  and  made  up  their 
minds  to  try  experiments  in  order  to  wttle  such 
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matters  beioie  beginning  too  extensively.  When- 
ever they  could  procure  a  sick  fowl  they  did  so, 
and  turned  it  in  the  yard  with  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers. Of  course  these  gentlemen  had  no  trouble 
in  introducing  cholera,  roup,  and  all  the  diseases 
to  which  chicken  flesh  is  heir,  but  that  was  ex- 
actly what  they  craved,  and  they  began  to  see 
what  they  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 
After  fighting  the  diseases  with  roup  pills  and 
cholera  cures  at  50  cents  a  box,  they  concluded 
that  doctoring  individual  chickens  out  of  thou- 
sands did  not  pay,  nor  did  pills  at  such  high 
prices.  They  now  laugh  at  cholera  and  roup. 
They  found  that  by  combining  two  ounces  each 
of  rosin,  alum,  sulphur  and  red  pepper,  and  add- 
ing it  to  four  quarts  of  scalded  meal  for  every 
twenty-five  fowls,  they  not  only  cured  the  sick 
ones,  but  prevented  its  spread.  For  roup  they 
used  asafoetida,  ginger  and  red  pepper.  But 
they  kept  theirfowls  strictly  clean,  even  washing 
out  the  quarters  frequently.  They  now  believe 
they  can  keep  as  many  fowls  together  as  they 
desire.  A  few  recommend  that  those  fowls  that 
are  too  sick  to  eat  should  receive  a  pill  composed 
as  follows:  Blue  mass,  ninety  grains;  pulver- 
ized camphor,  twenty -five  grains ;  cayenne  pep- 
per, thirty  grains;  pulverized  rhubarb,  forty- 
eight  grains ;  laudanum,  sixty  drops ;  mix  and 
make  into  sixty  pills.  After  a  short  while  give 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil.  Feed  only  soft 
food  until  the  fowls  are  strong  enough  to  move 
about,  and  put  a  little  copperas  in  the  drinking 
water. 

CONDITION  POWDERS. 
There  are  many  suggestions  for  making  hens 
lay,  but  their  virtues  depend  upon  stimulating 
the  fowls  and  supplying  them  with  materials  for 
producing  eggs.  Here  is  a  recipe,  which  is  a 
good  one  (mu?h  better  than  the  majority),  the 
cost  of  the  ingredients  of  which  is  but  very  little  ■ 
Take  of  bone  meal,  ground  meat  and  parched 
wheat  (ground),  two  pounds  each;  linseed  meal, 
common  salt,  ground  oyster  shells  and  charcoal, 
one  pound  each;  sulphur,  copperas,  common 
bread  soda  and  fenugreek,  half  pound  each ;  saff- 
ron, red  pepper,  ginger  and  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
one-quarter  pound  each.  Have  all  the  ingredi- 
ents in  a  fine  condition,  mix  them  together  thor- 
oughly, and  you  will  have  about  thirteen  pounds 
of  condition  powder,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  5 
cents  a  pound,  and  which  is  not  only  egg  food, 
but  a  preventive  and  cure  for  many  diseases. 
Give  a  heaping  tablespoonf ul  once  a  day  to  every 
ten  fowls,  in  the  soft  food. 

LICE. 

This  is  not  a  disease,  but  is  not  out  of  place 
here.  To  be  rid  of  them  provide  a  dust  bath, 
dust  the  fowls  with  Persian.insect  powder,  clean 
out  the  poultry  houses  and  coops,  rub  the  roosts 
with  coal  oil,  and  whitewash  the  buildings  in- 
side and  out  with  hot  whitewash  to  which  car- 
bolic acid  has  been  added. 

SCUKVY  LEGS. 

Kub  the  legs  two  or  three  times  (once  a  week) 
with  lard  and  sulphur,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  have  been  added,  or  with  a  mixture 
of  lard  and  coal  oil ;  but  do  not  grease  sitting 
hens  in  any  manner,  as  it  injures  the  eggs. 

TONIC  FOR  FOWLS. 

Iron  in  any  shape  is  beneficial  to  fowls.  Cop- 
peras is  sulphate  of  iron,  and  if  a  little  copperas 
is  added  to  the  drinking  water,  or  ground  fine 
and  mixed  with  their  food,  the  benefit  will  soon 
be  seen  in  the  reddened  combs  and  healthy  look. 
If  an  old  iron  pot  is  used  in  which  to  keep  the 
drinking  water,  the  gradual  oxidization  of  the 
iron  by  the  water  will  cause  particles  of  oxide  of 
iron  to  be  given  off,  which  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  fowls  when  drinking.  A  handful  of  nails,  or 
old  pieces  of  refuse  iron,  iron  filings,  or  even 
iron  cinder  if  placed  in  the  vessel  containing  the 
water,  will  more  or  less  afford  iron  to  the  poul- 
try. Iron  is  invigorating,  stimulating,  and  as- 
sists in  guarding  the  system  from  disease.  Iron 
is  in  the  blood  of  every  living  creature,  and  any 
deficiency  thereof  causes  weakness  or  debility. 
The  use  of  copperas  is  beneficial  in  another 
respect.  It  is  a  remedy  for  a  great  many  dis- 


eases, is  a  good  disinfectant,  and  a  sure  remedy 
against  contagions  of  a  certain  character.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  use  it.  A  tablespoonful  of  a 
solution  of  copperas  in  the  drinking  water  for  a 
dozen  fowls  is  sufficient,  and  as  it  is  cheap  in 
price,  the  expense  of  its  use  is  but  a  trifle. 

MOULTING. 

Moulting  is  simply  shedding  old  feathers. 
Feed  liberally,  giving  both  the  egg  food  and 
tonic.  Warmth  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for 
all  diseases,  especially  roup.  Pip,  or  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  membrane  of  the  tongue  near  the  tip 
impedes  breathing  and  sometimes  suffocates, 
especially  chicks.  Clip  off  the  end  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  if  an  extreme  case,  and  give  the 
bird  a  good  mouthful  of  butter  or  lard,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  coal  oil  are  added.  Bowel 
diseases  other  than  cholera  may  be  treated  in 
this  manner.  Use  castor  oil  for  constipation, 
and  castor  oil  with  a  drop  or  two  of  laudunum 
for  diarrhoea.  Always  give  clean  water,  free 
from  filth. 

OUR  NEXT  NUMBER. 

We  will  endeavor  to  give  the  several  methods 
for  preserving  eggs  next  month,  and  believe  we 
can  instruct  our  readers  how  to  preserve  eggs 
for  months  without  difficulty. 

Dr.  Weston's  Flocks,  Highland  Park. 

During  the  month  we  paid  a  visit  to  Highland 
Park,  being  received  on  our  arrival  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Weston,  whose  reputation  as  a  breeder  of  the 
choicest  strains  of  Leghorns,  Black  Javas,  Black 
Hamburgs,  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Bocks, 
is  so  well  known,  and  we  were  not  disappointed 
in  our  expectations  on  an  inspection  of  his  yards. 
He  has  three  separate  establishments,  each 
quite  a  distance  from  the  other,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  the  flocks  separate  and  sup- 
plying their  wants  are  admirable.  He  knows 
how  to  build  an  economical  fence  eight  feet  high, 
and  the  inside  of  the  poultry  houses  and  floors 
are  as  clean  as  a  dwelling  house.  He  has  lately 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Charles  Page,  an  Englishman,  whose  experience 
in  the  old  country,  and  also  a  familiarity  with 
American  requirements  and  methods,  renders 
him  a  valuable  acquisition.  Mr.  Page  has  just 
secured  a  large  hatch  from  his  incubator,  and 
though  he  had  secured  several  hundred  young 
chicks,  not  a  sick  one  could  be  seen.  Both  Mr. 
Page  and  the  Doctor  give  their  personal  attention 
to  the  poultry,  and  do  not  entrust  anything  to 
inexperienced  persons.  The  large  medical  prac- 
tice which  Dr.  Weston  has  secured  calls  for  a 
a  large  share  of  his  time,  and  on  our  rounds  we 
noticed  an  unfortunate  who  had  delivered  two 
arms  at  the  same  operation  to  his  skill,  and  the 
patient  was  leisurely  strolling  around,  although 
but  ten  days  had  elapsed  since  he  had  under- 
gone the  severe  ordeal. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  birds  in  the  several 
yards  would  be  but  repeating  the  fact  that  they 
are  as  fine  as  any  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  and  the 
young  stock  gave  evidence  of  doing  honor  to 
the  parentage  from  which  they  sprung.  But  six 
hens  are  confined  with  a  cock  in  the  majority  of 
the  yards.  While  there  we  were  shown  a 
letter  from  California  which  had  been  lately  re- 
ceived, in  whice  the  writer  was  enthusiastic  over 
the  fact  of  having  secured  a  very  large  hatch 
from  eggs  which  he  had  procured  from  the  Doc- 
tor, and  another  favorable  report  had  also  just 
come  in  from  England.  We  have  an  idea  that 
the  Doctor  intends  to  make  it  lively  for  some  of 
the  breeders  this  fall,  when  the  exhibitions  open 
and  we  certainly  wish  him  success.  The  Doctor 
is  not  boastful,  but  he  understands  poultry 
breeding,  and  if  he  does  not  sweep  the  decks 
when  he  gets  ready  we  will  be  very  much  mis- 
taken. We  secured  from  him  cuts  of  his  Ham- 
burgs and  Brown  Leghorns  for  this  issue. 


Hits  the  Nail  on  the  Head. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock,  17  Butler  Exchange,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  is  one  who  seems  to  have  considered 
the  breeding  of  fowls  as  a  natural  as  well  as  ar- 


tificial requirement,  or  rather,  that  we  shoula 
not  qyerlook  natural  laws  in  the  endeavor  to 
create  that  which  we  mostly  desire ;  for  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Poultry  Yard  he  makes  use  of 
the  following  language : 

"The  best  breeding  cockerel  is  disqualified  as 
an  exhibition  bird.  If  cockerels  were  simply  for 
ornament,  and  not  for  use,  if  utility  was  not  to 
be  regarded  at  all,  there  would  be  less  ground 
for  complaint.  But  the  fact  is,  cockerels  are 
bred  for  service.  Prize  winners  make  egg  pro- 
ducers. The  buyer  is  drawn  toward  those  fowls 
which  have  received  the  approval  of  committees 
in  the  shape  of  prizes,  and  he  naturally  supposes 
that  they  are  the  best  birds.  They  ought  to  be. 
He  is  thus  induced  to  purchase  eggs  at  a  high 
price  from  really  inferior  breeding  stock.  This 
is  a  rank  injustice  to  him.  The  Standard  ought 
to  but  does  not  protect  the  buyer.  The  prize- 
winning  bird  is  an  exception.  He  is  an  aberra- 
tion of  nature,  a  violation,  so  to  speak,  from 
natural  laws.  The  man  who  produces  the  largest 
number  of  these  violations  of  natural  laws  is  the 
one  who  takes  the  most  prizes.  Skill  becomes 
subordinate  to  numbers.  Quantity,  not  quality 
becomes  the  breeder's  motto." 

That  is  the  view  we  take  of  the  Standard.  We 
desire  to  lift  breeders  out  of  the  "slough  of  de- 
spond" into  which  a  few  individuals  have  engi- 
neered the  fraternity,  and  we  cannot  and  will 
not  endorse,  or  fill  our  journal  with  flimsy  trash 
that  is  of  no  benefit  except  to  tickle  the  fancy  of 
only  a  few.  On  reading  the  above  our  readers 
can  get  some  idea  of  what  exhibition  birds  are, 
and  how  easily  they  go  astray  when  running 
after  the  will-o'-the-wisps  of  first  premiums. 
And  to  show  that  breeders  are  held  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand  by  a  few,  we  quote  the  words  of  Mr. 
H.  U.  Ackerman,  North  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  the 
same  journal,  who,  in  alluding  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  White  Leghorns  in  the  Standard,  says : 
.  "It  is  certainly  difficult  enough  to  successfully 
breed  any  variety  of  Standard  poultry  without 
striving  to  attain  impossibilities.  And  I  cannot 
imagine  how  any  one  can  fail  to  see  that  an 
opaque  white  earlobe  is  incompatible  with  yel- 
low legs  and  skin.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
dropping  of  those  words  was  done  by  design, 
but  the  compilers  seem  to  have  been  very  careful 
to  make  it  appear  accidental,  for  in  describing 
the  lobes  of  .White  Leghorns  the  words  'cream 
white'  are  dropped  for  both  cock  and  hen;  while 
in  Brown  Leghorns  the  words  are  dropped  in 
describing  the  cock  and  r eta  hi  e d  in  describing 
the  hen.  'Why  is  this  thus?'  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  lunacy,  but — lunacy  with  a  motive." 

It  has  the  appearance  of  lunacy — but  with  a 
motive.  And  the  fools  who  made  the  Standard 
were  not  blessed  with  even  common  sense  enough 
to  make  the  words  "cream  white"  the  same  for 
both  the  cock  and  the  hen,  being  dropped  in  the 
one  case  and  retained  in  the  other.  But  it's  the 
Standard,  you  know,  and  it  is  infallible. 


The  Color  of  Eggs. 

The  following,  which  is  floating  around,  we 
present  to  our  readers  as  showing  the  preference 
for  color  in  eggs ; 

"It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  while  white-shelled 
eggs  are  much  sought  for  in  the  New  York  mar- 
kets, in  Boston  the  colored-shelled  will  sell  for 
from  5  to  7  cents  more  a  dozen.  We  are  quite  pos- 
itive we  can  detect  Brahma  eggs  from  those  of  the 
Leghorn,  Hamburg,  Game  and  French  hens. 
Certainly,  if  used  for  custards,  five  Brahma  eggs 
are  equal  to  seven  Hamburg  or  Leghorn  eggs. 
And  the  Brahma  egg,  dropped  in  water,  Comes 
out  in  compact  form.  Either  of  the  other  kinds, 
having  a  more  watery  white,  will  spread  out  and 
present,  to  the  Boston  taste,  a  less  inviting  ap- 
pearance, and  is  at  the  same  time  lacking  in  that 
rich  flavor  peculiar  to  the  Brahma  egg.  The  lat- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  is  in  New  York  considered 
strong  and  coarse.  There  preference  is  given  to 
the  more  delicate  and  less  hearty  white-shelled 
varieties.  But  the  eggs  of  any  hen  that  has  not 
free  access  to  growing  grass  will  be  wanting  in 
color  if  she  is  not  supplied  with  clover  tops. 
Clover  hay  will  be  greedily  devoured,  or  the  tops 
can  be  sof  tened  with  hot  water  and  given  in  the 
cooked  food." 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  take  any  stock  in 
the  assertion  that  "colored  eggs  will  sell  for  from 
5  to  7  cents  more  a  dozen"  than  those  that  are 
white.  At  least  we  do  not  find  it  so  when  we  try 
to  sell  eggs.  Such  a  difference  is  too  wide,  and 
the  writer  of  the  above  let  himself  out  just  a 
jittle  too  much.  That  five  Brahma  eggs  are  equal 
to  seven  Hamburg  or  Leghorn  eggs  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  those  who  breed 
such  fowls.  The  writer  forgot  himself  when  he 
stated  that  "the  eggs  of  any  hen  wiU  be  wanting 
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in  color  if  she  is  not  supplied  with  clover  tops," 
which  implies  that  the  color  may  be  given  to 
any  kind  of  hen,  whether  Brahma  or  Leghorn. 

Now,  for  our  part,  we  will  say  this  much 
against  the  color  mania.  Let  anyone  cook  a  lot 
of  eggs  from  Brahmas,  Leghorns,  Hamburgs  or 
other  breeds,  throw  away  the  shells  and  place 
the  eggs,  ready  for  eating,  on  the  table.  When 
all  are  seated,  request  the  parties  interested,  es- 
pecially the  experts,  to  select,  or  test  by  eating, 
the  eggs  from  any  particular  breed,  and  the 
farce  will  be  at  once  exploded.  If  any  person  is 
so  deluded  as  to  believe  that  eggs  can  be  distin- 
guished in  custards,  or  that  dark  eggs  bring  5  to 
7  cents  a  dozen  more  than  white  eggs,  then  let 
that  illusion  be  at  once  dispelled,f or  now-a-days 
eggs  are  eggs,  without  regard  to  color. 


An  Expert  Judge. 

A  certain  judge,  who  is  held  as  high  authority, 
once  judged  at  a  show  (not  long  ago),  and  after 
the  usual  display  of  profound  wisdom  and  criti- 
cal examination  of  every  spot  on  the  body, 
"scored"  a  pair  of  ducks  to  a  half  point.  He 
was  a  famous  judge  and  could  not  err;  his  decis- 
ions were  accepted  as  were  Solomon's ;  his  coun- 
tenance gave  tokens  of  deep  thought  and  acute 
penetration ;  his  essays  on  Light  Brahmas,  un- 
der color,  feathered  toes  and  yellow  legs,  are 
models  of  composition.  What  he  does  not  know 
about  ducks  is  not  worth  knowing.  He  is  the 
Standard,  and  if  he  does  not  make  it  understood 
to  others  understands  it  himself.  And  he 
scored  the  pair  of  ducks  according  to  the  Stand- 
ard, "male  and  female  scored  he  them."  Reader, 
they  were  both  drakes. 


Greek  Explanations. 

How  to  describe  a  perfect  bird  is  a  qualification 
ardently  desired  by  many,  and  to  enlighten  the 
uninitiated  the  Poultry  Yard  thus  refers  those 
seeking  after  wisdom: 

"It  should  be  understood  that  the  Standard 
describes  a  perfect  bird  in  every  particular.  The 
mark  is  set  for  breeders  to  reach  if  possible,  but 
a  truly  perfect  bird  in  every  respect  has  never 
been  seen,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  seen.  Stand- 
ard fowls  are  of  any  pure  breed  recognized  in  the 
Standard  which  are  not  barred  out  by  disquali- 
fications." 

Since  when?  Where  does  the  Standard  describe 
a  perfect  bird  in  every  particular?  How  can  it 
describe  a  perfect  bird  when  the  perfect  bird  has 
never  been  seen,  and  perhaps  never  will  be? 
What  is  the  use  of  launching  out  as  information 
such  stuff  as  the  above.  Yes,  the  mark  is  set 
for  breeders,  let  them  mark  that,  but  Grecian 
mythology  also  once  existed.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood, then,  that  we  have  a  Standard  which  de- 
scribes a  perfect  bird;  that  the  perfect  bird 
never  existed;  that  it  never  can  exist;  that  it 
must  exist  to  be  in  the  Standard;  that  if  it  is 
there  it  means  fiof/iing;  that  when  we  have  a 
perfect  bird  it  is  not  perfect;  that — well,  we  give 
it  up. 

What  to  Expect  as  Profit. 

A  correspondent  writing  to  the  Poultry  Yard 
says  that  to  succeed  one  must  be  gentle,  patient, 
careful  and  persistent.  It  is  often  said  that  on 
this  account  women  succeed  better  than  men. 
If  this  is  true,  to  the  shame  of  man  let  be  said. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  some  men  being 
kind  and  gentle,  while  there  are  women  who  are 
no  honor  to  their  sex.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  keep  poultry  are  too 
careless.  That  is  why  the  men  I  have  alluded  to 
are  always  complaining.  There  is  another  class 
of  men  who,  over- enthusiastic,  always  overrate 
the  profits  of  poultry.  Such  persons  delight  to 
send  information  and  estimates  to  the  press. 
Some  of  them  place  the  profit  at  from  $3  to  $5  a 
head.  I  have  kept  poultry  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  do  not  think  one  can  realize  as  much  as  $3 
per  head,  except  in  rare  cases.  Some  assert  that 
thprfi  is  no  money  made  raising  chickens,  while 
producing  eggs  is  a  profitable  business.  I  be- 
lieve the>-«  is  a  profit  in  both  branches  of  the 


business.  Of  course,  if  one  raises  a  good  flock  of 
chickens  from  each  hen,  there  will  be  more  money 
made  in  a  year  than  if  only  eggs  were  produced. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  hen  will  lay  150  to 
200  eggs  in  a  year,  which  at  30  cents  a  dozen  will 
bring  $3.75  to  $5.25 ;  and  that  in  a  year  a  hen  will 
consume  a  bushel  of  grain,  worth  75  cents,  leav- 
ing a  profit  of  from  $3  to  $4.50  per  head.  These 
estimates  are  altogether  too  high,  and  mislead 
the  inexperienced. 

In  the  first  place,  one  hundred  hens  will  not 
average  over  ten  dozen  eggs  each  per  year ;  and 
they  will  not,  at  market  rates,  average  over  20 
cents  per  dozen,  which  will  amount  to  $2.  It 
will  cost  to  keep  a  hen  which  will  produce  that 
amount  $1.25  per  year,  which  will  leave  a  profit 
of  75  cents  each,  or  $75  for  100  fowls.  Twenty 
out  of  100  hens  should  be  set,  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  will  raise  150  chickens, 
which  should  sell  at  three  months  old  for  60 
cents  each,  and  it  should  not  cost  over  30  cents 
each  to  raise  them,  which  would  leave  a  profit  of 
$45  on  the  chickens.  This  gives  a  profit  of  $120 
a  year  from  100  hens. 

This — though  far  below  many  estimates  and 
above  others— is,  I  think,  a  fair  one,  and  if  any 
one  keeping  a  large  number  of  fowls  does  as  well, 
it  should  be  satisfactory. 


More  Snappishness. 

Fanny  Field,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  uses  the 
following  style  of  answering  an  inquiry: 

"Among  my  letters  to-night  there  is  one  from 
a  woman  who  wants  to  know  how  to  tell  'which 
eggs  will  hatch  pullets  and  which  roosters.'  You 
can't  tell  a  blessed  thing  about  it,  and  'nobody 
else  can't  either.'  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  the 
long  eggs  and  the  short  eggs,  and  the  wrinkles, 
and  the  air  bubbles,  and  I'll  spare  you  the  trouble 
of  getting  up  and  repeating  the  stuff.  Tried  it 
all  myself,  and  know  all  about  it.  When  you 
can  tell  whether  the  next  baby  will  be  a  boy  or 
girl  you  can  tell  whether  any  given  egg  will 
hatch  a  rooster  or  pullet,  but  not  before." 

The  person  who  made  the  inquiry  about  the 
eggs  no  doubt  did  so  earnestly,  for  there  are 
many  persons  who  are  not  so  wise  and  full  of 
information  as  Fanny,  nor  do  they  suppose  they 
will  have  their  heads  jerked  off  because  they 
are  not  too  self-conceited  to  refrain  from  ac- 
knowledging their  ignorance.  Among  her  letters 
was  one  from  a  "woman,"  says  she.  A  little 
courtesy  would  have  been  better,  but  that  is  not 
Fanny's  style.  The  inquirers  are  always  made 
to  understand  that  everybody  is  a  fool  or  a  hum- 
bug except  herself,  and  she  is  a  modern  Solomon 
— in  "woman's"  attire. 

An  English  Opinion. 

The  Live  Stock  Journal  (England)  alludes  to 
the  Rose-combed  Leghorns  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

"Our  American  cousins  are  constantly  invent- 
ing new  breeds,  or  altering  the  form  of  the  pres- 
ent breeds;  and  one  of  the  latest  sports  is  the 
'Rose-combed  Leghorns.'  From  a  description 
given  of  this  variety  the  birds  appear  to  be  the 
same  in  every  other  respect,  but  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  change  will  be  any  im- 
provement over  the  old  single  comb.  But  then 
novelty  justifies  many  things  that  beauty  does 
not,  and  probably  this  will  be  sufficient  to  secure 
supporters  for  it." 

Yes,  we  are  constantly  inventing  new  breeds, 
and  when  we  invent  them  we  make  it  as  hard  on 
the  road  for  them  to  travel  as  possible.  We  put 
them  in  our  hieroglyphical  Standard,  and  when 
they  get  in  they  find  they  are  not  in.  It  is  a 
curious  way  of  doing  things  but  in  our  Standard 
we  have  rules  that  must  be  observed  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Two  and  two  must  make  five,  and 
two  negatives  are  not  an  affirmative,  even  if  they 
do  occur  in  the  same  sentence,  Lindlay  Murray  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


About  Frauds. 

The  Poultry  Yard,  in  alluding  to  frauds, 
makes  use  of  the  following  language: 

"Unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  detect  frauds 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  One-half  the  eggs  in 
a  sitting  may  be  utterly  worthless  when  they 
leave  the  seller's  hands,  and  the  persons  who 
purchase  of  him  can  never  prove  even  if  they 


suspect  the  fact.  A  pair  or  trio  of  very  fine  fowls 
exhibited  at  some  large  show  may  enable  the 
owner  to  sell  hundreds  of  sittings  of  eggs  on 
their  merits,  and  yet  all  the  eggs  may  be  the 
product  of  other  and  vastly  inferior  birds  of  the 
same  breed,  and  detection  of  the  cheat  is,  of 
course,  impossible." 

Yes,  a  trio  of  fowls  at  a  show  enables  a  scoun- 
drel to  blaze  forth  about  "beating  everyone  in  the 
show  room,"  and  at  the  same  time  the  "eggs  may 
be  the  product  of  other  and  vastly  inferior  birds, " 
but  that  the  detection  of  the  cheat  is  impossible 
will  not  be  devoured  by  those  who  know  better. 
If  the  rascal  is  a  heavy  advertiser  the  complaints 
are  "filed,"  but  for  how  long  a  time  they  are  to 
remain  on  file  no  one  knows.  An  easy  way  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  is  for  the  victim  to  call 
together  witnesses,  go  before  a  suitable  official, 
make  his  affidavit,  and  send  it  to  the  newspaper 
in  which  he  saw  the  advertisement.  If  the  news- 
paper takes  no  notice  of  it  let  buyers  take  re- 
venge by  refusing  afterward  to  mention  the 
paper,  or  that  they  saw  an  advertisement  in  it. 


Macumber's  Ghost. 

Although  Macumber  has  retired,  he  occasion- 
ally is  resurrected  for  the  purpose  of  being 
knocked  down  again.  Alluding  to  him  the  Po  ul- 
try  Monthly  says: 

"The  most  amusing  part  is  that  Macumber 
didn't  have  a  New  York  exhibition  prize  pen  at 
all.  He  only  took  one  second  premium  on  fowls, 
and  I  don't  think  anybody  knows  who  owns 
them  at  the  present  time.  The  reader  will  nat- 
urally ask  why  this  chicken  thief  has  not  been 
brought  to  justice.   Echo  answers  'Why?' " 

The  "why"  is  that  while  Macumber  was  adver- 
tising that  he  had  taken  the  prizes  mentioned, 
all  the  Monthly  had  to  do  was  to  refer  to  the 
premium  list  of  the  exhibitions,  which  it  pub- 
lishes. It  did  not  do  so,  and  Macumber  adver- 
tised what  he  and  the  poultry  journals  knew  to 
be  untrue.  He  is  no  worse  than  one  or  two  oth- 
ers that  are  being  "puffed"  every  month,  and  the 
truth  will  come  out  after  awhile. 


Killing  with  a  Vengeance. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  killing  and  pre- 
paring fowls  for  the  table  is  the  following,  from 
the  Poultry  Yard: 

"A  good  way  to  kill  poultry  is  to  first  wring  or 
break  its  neck;  lay  the  fowl  in  a  clean  place  and 
wait  a  few  minutes  for  it  to  cease  struggling; 
then  hang  it  up  by  the  feet,  feel  for  the  broken 
spot  in  the  fowl's  neck,  and  with  a  common  pock- 
et knife  cut  off  its  head  at  that  point ;  then  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  grasp  the  neck  near 
the  body  and  strip  it  down  toward  the  end  and 
let  it  hang  and  bleed.  In  this  way  you  will 
neither  soil  the  feathers  nor  your  own  clothes, 
and  the  flesh  will  be  thoroughly  bled." 

The  above  is  like  having  a  tooth  drawn  by 
being  dragged  around  a  room.  "First  wring  or 
break  the  neck,  then  ivait  a  few  minutes;  then 
hangup,  feel  for  the  broken  spot,  and  with  a 
common  knife  cut  off  the  head  at  that  point." 
H  the  bird  is  not  then  dead  it  ought  to  be.  Why 
not  take  a  knife  and  cut  off  the  head  at  once, 
without  so  much  choking,  feeling  and  gouging? 
While  it  is  well  to  properly  prepare  the  fowl  in  a 
manner  to  prevent  soiling  of  the  clothes,  it  is  not 
out  of  place  to  say  that  no  one  has  the  right  to 
practice  cruelty,  which  is  certainly  the  case  when 
the  neck  is  wrung.  And  as  every  one  is  not  an 
expert  at  neck  wringing  the  fowl  often  struggles 
for  quite  a  long  time. 

More  About  Mating  Light  Brahmas. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Poultry  Monthly  says 
that  mating  Light  Brahmas  to  secure  the  largest 
number  of  high  scoring  chicks  wiU  be  secured  by 
use  of  a  young  male  that  has  slaty  blue  under- 
color on  back,  neck  plumage  white  striped  with 
metalic  black,  the  black  coming  to  a  point  of 
the  feather;  the  surface  color  of  back  white,  the 
stiff  tail  feathers  black,  the  sickles  and  coverts 
black,  the  lesser  coverts  black  edged  with  white, 
and  wing  flights  as  nearly  black  as  possible. 
Now  such  a  male  should  have  young  hens  with 
neck  plumage  black  with  a  distinct  white  lacing 
to  the  feather,  back  white,  the  under-color  white, 
tail  black,  and  coverts  black  edged  with  white, 
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Another  Method  of  Handling  In- 
cubators. 

We  think  it  our  duty  to  give  all  the  facts  we 
can  in  rhatters  that  may  interest  our  readers, 
and  hence  clip  from  the  Western  Rural  what 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Craig  &  Brother  have  to  say  about 
their  way  of  so  doing.  "We  have,"  they  say, 
"been  successful  on  first  trial  and  the  progress 
of  the  second  is  satisfactory  so  far.  Out  of  110 
fertile  eggs  we  hatched  eighty-three  chicks,  sev- 
enty-eight of  which  are  thriving  nicely  and  are 
now  two  weeks  old. 

"Our  incubator  is  a  rude  home  made  machine. 
We  followed  no  particular  instructions  beyond 
what  we  would  consider  natural  treatment.  The 
eggs  were  not  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature, 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  96°  to  105°. 
We  cooled  them  from  any  excessive  heat  by 
bringing  the  drawer  out  and  exposing  to  the  at- 
mosphere and  leaving  for  some  time,  just  as  we 


"This  idea  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
was  taken  from  the  study  of  the  human  system, 
and  as  all  animal  nature  is  alike  as  regards  the 
sustaining  of  life  we  concluded  that  incubators 
cannot  be  excluded  from  this  law  of  nature. 

"During  these  trials  we  experimented  with  a 
few  eggs,  seven  in  number.  After  the  incubator 
had  been  set  ten  days  we  put  in  these  eggs  and 
gave  them  a  rough  treatment  as  follows :  Three 
times  a  day  (when  we  turned  the  others)  they 
were  taken  out  by  hand  and  placed  in  another 
part  of  the  incubator.  They  were  rolled  about 
considerably,  and  very  much  in  the  way,  but  after 
our  second  trial  was  nicely  running,  seven  chicks 
came  out  all  right,  thus  proving  to  us  that 
handling  eggs  does  not  destroy  the  germ. 

"We  believe  that  much  also  depends  upon  the 
fertility  of  the  eggs.  A  weak  germ  will  die  early 
while  strong  fertility  will  stand  a  good  deal  of 
variation.  Among  eggs  set  under  hens  we  find 
the  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  the  Plymouth 


do  rule  otherwise.  A  few  white  feathers  on  the 
feet  of  Langshans  ruled  many  of  them  out  of 
the  New  York  show,  the  pretext  being  that  the 
Standard  did  not  allow  white  on  the  plumage. 
When  questioned  regarding  his  ruling  the  reply 
was,  as  he  reiterates  every  now  and  then,  that 
the  Standard  requires,  and  all  a  judge  has  to  do 
is  to  be  governed  by  the  Standard;  that  a  judge 
has  no  right  to  use  his  judgment,  but  go  strictly 
according  to  the  Standard.  Now,  he  forgets,  and 
prates  about  judges  ruling.  Yes,  there  is  too 
much  rule— leading  to  ruin. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS,  Beed  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  111. 


have  seen  the  hens  do.  They  were  turned  three 
times  a  day,  and  after  the  chick  was  supposed  to 
be  nearly  half  matured,  or  nine  days,  we  com- 
menced to  sprinkle  once  a  day,  then  in  three  or 
four  days  sprinkle  twice  and  the  last  few  days 
three  times.  Water  was  kept  in  shallow  basins 
under  the  eggs  all  the  time  and  thus  a  general 
moisture  was  continually  circulated.  Dry  air 
must  destroy  the  life  of  the  chick,  consequently 
moisture  must  be  kept  in  some  manner.  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  wetting  them  too  much,  and  espe- 
cially so  as  the  chicks  mature.  We  might  men- 
tion that  the  heat  should  be  greater  the  first 
week  than  the  last,  105°  should  be  the  highest 
on  beginning,  and  100°  to  102°  the  least.  Fresh 
air  is  necessary  as  the  oxygen  gives  strength 
especially  when  hatching. 

"The  above  is  our  treatment  and  as  it  proved 
very  good  we  shall  continue,  believing  that  in- 
cubators are  a  success  when  properly  handled, 
and  that  success  depends  upon  moisture  and 
oxygen  for  life  and  the  drawinc  off  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  is  death.  This  gas  is  heavy  and 
if  there  is  no  ventilation  below  it  must  accu- 
mulate, and  consequently  produce  exhaustion. 


Rocks  and  Langshans  much  superior  to  the 
Cochins.  The  Brahmas  are  very  g?  >1,  in  fact 
any  lively  breed  is  more  certain  of  fertility  than 
the  heavy  breeds.  One  pen  of  our  Partridge 
Cochins,  all  pullets,  did  not  give  fertile  eggs  in 
their  first  laying,  but  we  consider  excessive  fat 
as  one  reason  of  infertility." 


A  Judge  Judging  Himself. 

Mr.  I.  K.  Felch  steps  to  the  front  in  the  Poul- 
try Yard,  and  lavs  down  the  law  to  Mr.  Forbes 
in  regard  to  white  earlobes  in  Leghorns: 

"So  long  as  we  cannot  say  it  is  actually  yellow, 
we  must  call  it  white.  We  do  not  say  pure, 
opaque  white,  as  in  Black  Spanish,  but  white." 

If  it  is  not  actually  yellow  it  is  white,  but  just 
how  to  draw  the  line  between  white,  actually 
yellow  and  yellow,  is  where  the  mystery  comes 
in,  according  to  the  above.  But  how  does  he 
know  it  must  be  called  white.   He  says  again : 

"The  Standard  savs  white.  It  in'no  way  qual- 
ifies the  term  opaque  white,  slight  creamy  tinge, 
or  a  reasonable  plain  white.  All  are  common- 
sense  white,  and  a  judge  who  is  not  void  of  com- 
mon sense  will  not  rule  otherwise." 

But  judges  who  are  not  void  of  common  sense 


Oat  Meal  for  Poultry. 

Oats  are  cheap  and  can  be  procured  in  the 
ground  condition  or  as  whole  grains.  They  are 
most  serviceable  when  ground,  but  contain  quite 
a  large  quantity  of  refuse.  The  better  plan  of 
feeding  ground  oats  is  to  sift  them,  using  the 
finer  portions  for  chicks  and  the  coarser  parts 
for  grown  stock.  But,  in  feeding  such  material, 
some  care  is  necessary,  or  damage  will  be  done 
in  causing  the  crops  to  become  bound,  and  while 
the  oat  meal  is  very  nutritious  something^else 
must  be  given  with  the  coarse  material. 

In  feeding  young  chicks  nothing  is  better  than 
oat  meal.  Take  one  pint  of  oat  meal,  one  pint  of 
corn  meal,  half  a  pint  of  fine  bran  (shipstuff)  and 
add  enough  milk,  buttermilk,  whey  or  clabber  to 
make  it  of  rather  stiff  consistency,  and  then  add 
sufficient  boiling  water  to  heat  it  through,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  made  too  soft.  Before  adding  the 
milk,  mix  with  the  dry 
meal  a  spoonful  of  ginger, 
red  pepper  and  pulverized 
copperas,  and  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  ground  bone, 
linseed  meal  and  ground 
oyster  shells.  Mix  the 
whole  thoroughly,  and 
feed  to  young  chicks 
morning  and  night  as 
much  as  they  will  eat  up 
clean,  and  thty  will  have  a 
perfect  food,  grow,  keep 
healthy  and  be  subject 
but  little  to  disease.  At 
noon  give  them  as  much 
wheat  as  they  will  eat,  or 
give  cracked  corn  one  day 
and  wheat  the  next.  The 
coarser  parts  of  the  oat 
meal  should  be  mixed  as 
follows:  One  part  oat 
meal,  one  part  bran  and 
two  parts  corn  meal.  Add 
to  each  quart  of  the  mix- 
ture a  tablespoonful  of 
ginger,  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  copperas  and  salt. 
Now  add  half  a  cup  of 
linseed  meal,  half  a  cup  of 
ground  bone  and  half  a 
cup  of  oyster  shells.  Mix  with  milk  or  hot  water, 
and  feed  it  to  the  adult  fowls  in  the  morning. 
At  night  give  whole  grains.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  feed  adult  fowls  at  noon,  unless  it  be  green 
stuff.  A  little  meat  should  be  given  with  the 
soft  food  whenever  it  can  be  done,  but  the  milk, 
linseed  meal  and  oat  meal  are  good  substitutes, 
as  they  contain  nitrogen  largely. 


A  broody  hen  should  not  be  allowed  to  indulge 
her  propensities  unless  both  she  and  her  owner 
mean  business.  Sitting  is  exhaustive  of  vitality 
partly  because  the  hen  at  this  time  is  so  absorbed 
by  her  duties  that  she  will  not  take  time  from 
the  nest  to  eat  or  drink.  If  allowed  to  sit  even 
three  or  four  days  they  lose  enough  flesh  bo  that 
they  are  not  quickly  got  into  condition  for  egg 
production  again.  As  eoon  as  the  first  broodiness 
is  noticed,  shut  the  hen  up  in  a  room  where  she 
has  no  chance  to  make  a  nest ;  feed  liberally 
with  wheat  screenings  and  thickened  milk. 
After  two  or  three  days  she  will  begin  to  lay  eggs 
on  the  floor,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  time  has 
come  for  setting  her  at  liberty.—  Farming  World. 
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A  Substitute  for  Milk. 

If  you  have  no  milk  for  your  fowls  we  will  give 
you  a  substitute,  which,  though  not  exactly  the 
same,  may  he  said  to  he  equally  as  valuable. 
Boil  a  quart  of  beans  til]  thoroughly  done  to  the 
consistency  of  a  thin  soup.  Add  a  little  salt, 
tallow  and  mashed  potatoes  while  boiling;  then 
thicken  a  little  with  a  mixture  of  flour  and  oat 
meal.  If  the  fowls  do  not  drink  it  readily  thick- 
en it  to  a  dough  with  bran  and  corn  meal,  and 
feed.  Milk  contains  nitrogenous  matter,  and  so 
does  bean  soup.  It  also  contains  the  phosphates, 
which  is  also  a  quality  i  i  oat  meal.  It  is  not 
always  absolutely  necessary  to  feed  particular 
substances  while  we  are  able  to  procure  the 
needed  material  in  forms  that  bring  them  more 
easily  within  access. 


A  Shot  at  Dead  Beats. 

The  following  we  clip  from  the  Poultry  Mes- 
senger, and  in  doing  so  do  not  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  language  used: 

"Dead  beats  among  poultry  men  are  those  who 
fail  to  come  up  to  contract,  who  refuse  to  pay 
advertising  bills,  or  to  do  the  fair  thing  in  their 
sales.  Reports  of  swindling  have  come  to  us  fre- 
quently, but  not  always  with  corroborative  evi- 
dence. We  want  facts  from  at  least  two  persons. 
We  will  then  investigate,  and  if  found  true  will 
not  hesitate  to  show  them  up.  We  head  our 
black  list  with  W.  C.  Moat,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
who  refuses  to  pay  his  advertising  bills  with  us. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  other  complaints 
against  him  or  any  advertiser  of  the  Messenger, 
please  send  them  in." 

Dead  beats  are  never  found  out,  it  seems,  until 
they  fail  to  pay  an  advertising  bill.  They  may 
send  out  all  the  bad  eggs  and  stock  they  choose, 
and  if  complaints  are  made,  some  frivolous  pre- 
text is  given  for  not  noticing  them,  but  let  the 
dead  beat  strike  home  by  not  paying  an  adver- 
tising bill,  and  all  the  dogs  of  war  are  at  once  let 
loose  upon  his  track.  Macumber  and  Crum  were 
protected  as  long  as  they  paid  for  their  advertis- 
ing, and  their  misdeed  s  were  well  known  and  com- 
plained of  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  not  until 
they  failed  to  pay  for  advertising  did  the  tele- 
scopes search  them  out.  Headers  have  rights  as 
well  as  newspapers. 


A  Model  Hen  House. 

Says  a  correspondent  of  the  Farming  World: 
"I  have  been  in  the  chicken  business  on  a  small 
scale.  In  the  first  place  we  erected  a  hen  house 
for  100  hens  eight  by  fourteen  feet  square. 
There  should  be  four  substantial  corner  posts 
(of  lasting  wood)  twelve  inches  each  way  at  bot- 
tom end  and  set  in  the  ground  four  feet.  Cut 
square  across  the  bottom  to  prevent  sinking 
deeper  in  wet  times,  holding  near  same  size  to 
six  inches  above  ground,  and  then  tapering  to 
five  inches  square  at  top,  three  and  one-half  feet 
above  ground.  On  the  top  of  these  posts  there 
should  be  a  pointed  plank  floor  (fastened  to  but- 
tons on  top  of  the  floor)  four  feet  wide  and  twelve 
feet  long  reaching  across  each  end  of  the  house, 
leaving  a  clear  space  of  ten  feet  between  these 
platforms  or  floors  in  center  of  the  house  for 
roost  poles,  which  should  be  of  sassafras  if  to  be 
had.  Roosts  should  be  twelve  inches  apart  so  as 
to  prevent  droppings  on  the  floors.  On  these 
platforms  there  should  be  a  pen  built  of  rails, 
split  as  near  two  inches  square  as  possible,  two 
feet  high,  placing  the  center  of  corner  over  cen- 
ter of  the  parts.  Rails  are  preferable  because 
they  do  not  require  notching,  which  obstructs 
ventilation— a  necessity  in  this  climate.  On  this 
pen  there  are  plates  twenty-two  feet  long,  four 
bv  four  inches.  On  the  plates  put  the  rafters  to 
extend  three  feet  outside  of  the  plates;  on  the 
rafters  a  tight  board  or  shingle  roof,  and  this, 
reaching  over,  covers  the  platforms  and  nests 
and  leaves  the  gable  ends  open.  On  each  plat- 
form there  are  eight  nests  inside  and  eight  on 
the  outside,  making  thirty-two  nests,  with  room 
for  four  nests  on  outside  of  each  corner — sixteen 
neets — in  all  forty-eight  nests.  No  door— all  be- 
low the  platform  open  for  free  circulation  of  air. 
Before  this  house  was  built,  our  chickens  (about 


thirty)  roosted  in  an  old  leaky  house  and  in  trees, 
and  usually  went  to  roost  between  sundown  and 
dark.  Now  they  are  all  on  the  roost  in  cloudy 
weather  at  least  one  hour  before  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  in  clear  weather  before  the  sun  is 
out  of  sight  they  are  all  housed  in  the  new 
house." 

Pretty  Rough  on  the  Judge. 

In  alluding  to  the  matter  of  judging  Plymouth 
Rocks,  at  a  recent  show,  Capt.  J.  E.  White  thus 
gives  his  opinion  in  the  American  Poultry 
Journal  of  the  elasticity  of  a  judge's  conscience: 

"A  man  who  sells  a  bird  to  an  exhibitor  can,  if 
his  conscience  is  elastic,  do  much  toward  making 
an  inferior  bird  win  if  he  is  permitted  to  judge 
him,  and  all  who  know  'Isaac'  know  that  his 
conscience  is  not  hide  bound,  and  if  there  are 
any  who  believe  him  to  be  lovely  and  tender  and 
a  most  upright  and  honest  judge,  they  will  be 
enlightened  on  this  point  before  the  controversy 
opened  up  by  the  chromo  Plymouth  Rock  dealer 
is  closed." 

Now,  as  the  above  alludes  to  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch,  it 
is  a  very  strong  accusation.  We  were  under  the 
impression  that  judges  were  impartial,  but  here 
Capt.  White,  a  veteran  breeder,  proposes  to  en- 
lighten the  greenhorns,  after  awhile,  in  which  he 
no  doubt  intends  to  show  some  of  the  "ways 
that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain."  Let  the 
Captain  do  so,  but  he  should  be  sure  he  is  right 
before  proceeding.  Felch  is  very  aggressive,  and 
is  not  the  man  to  go  to  sleep  while  he  is  being 
kicked.  He  always  tries  to  keep  the  flies  away 
while  the  job  is  being  done. 


Light  Brahma  Chicks. 

Light  Brahma  chicks,  says  the  Fanciers' 
Gazette,  come  from  the  shell  with  a  sort  of 
creamy  white  or  yellowish  downy  plumage- 
throughout.  Absolute  buff  in  color,  we  would 
reject  as  an  evidence  of  impurity.  A  chick  show- 
ing traces  of  black  on  the  back  of  head,  or  bluish 
slate  along  the  back,  and  black  in  tail,  as  a  rule, 
will  mature  altogether  too  dark  in  color  of  neck 
and  back.  Some  breeders  will  disagree  with  us 
on  this  point,  but  to  us  it  is  a  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  too  dark  a  mating  in  the  breeding 
birds,  and  one  which  we  would  break  up  just  as 
soon  as  discovered,  if  we  had  anything  else  to 
breed  from.  Another  point,  as  to  the  proper 
mating  of  the  parent  birds,  can  be  discovered  as 
soon  as  the  chicks  appear,  viz. :  If  the  feathering 
on  the  outer  or  middle  toe  is  completely  lacking, 
t.  e.,  destitute  of  downy  plumage,  we  should 
change  the  mating  of  the  old  birds  at  once,  since 
it  would  be  unwise  to  continue  it  when  it  is 
plain  that  one  is  breeding  a  stock  of  chicks 
which,  in  nearly  every  case,  at  maturity  will 
lose  from  one  to  three  points  in  their  score ;  and 
if  these  deficiences  can  be  in  a  measure  remedied 
on  seeing  the  first  hatching,  why  not  make  the 
change?  The  Standard  demands  weir  feathered 
outer  and  middle  toes.  No  amount  of  argument 
will  save  a  destitute  specimen,  and  this  rule  of 
discovery  will  prove  almost  infallible.  The  larg- 
est size  and  best  feathered  on  toes  at  hatching 
prove  to  be  cockerels  in  the  end.  We  hope 
others  will  watch  this  point,  as  it  will  apply  to 
other  breeds  or  varieties  with  equal  force ;  there 
may  be  nothing  in  it.  At  about  three  weeks 
old,  or  a  little  older,  the  serrations  on  comb  are 
developed  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  say  whether 
the  comb  will  ultimately  be  well  serrated,  and 
the  three  sections  of  the  same  can  be  discovered. 
Also  the  much  desired  black  stripe  on  beak  will 
begin  to  appear,  and  by  its  intensity,  especially 
in  cockerels,  one  can  discover  whether  or  not  the 
chances  are  good  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  black 
in  neck.  At  this  age  the  chicken  feathers  begin 
to  appear,  and  from  this  time  until  maturity 
the  change  of  plumage  is  constantly  going  on ; 
little  by  little  it  presents  itself ,first  on  neck,  then 
on  breast,  then  on  back  and  tail,  and  no  sooner 
than  this  is  complete,  the  neck  begins  to  change, 
the  chick  feathers  fall  out  and  the  adult  hackle 
appears,  little  at  a  time,  which  is  at  from  four 
and  one-half  to  five  months.  The  backs  of  pul- 
lets from  three  to  five  months  old  are  not  un- 
frequently  spotted  with  black,  and  the  under 


color  dark,  but  unless  over-abundant,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  alarm  since  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  on  these  falling  out  they  will  be  re- 
placed by  those  of  Standard  color. 


Applying  the  Standard. 

The  following  information  is  given  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  apply  the  Standard. 
It  is  from  the  Fanciers'  Gazette: 

"In  applying  the  Standard  we  must  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the 
framers  of  the  same,  and  even  if  we  think  the 
worded  description  of  color  is  wrong,  we  must 
overlook  that,  and  seek  to  do  the  specimen  and 
the  Standard  justice." 

J ust  how  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  "intention  and 
meaning  of  the  framers"  is  not  given.  If  tha 
framers  themselves  can  give  any  idea  of  what 
their  intentions  and  meaning  may  be,  it  will  be 
a  surprise  to  many.  And  if  the  Standard  is  such 
an  excellent  gui'"e  and  must  be  adhered  to  so 
rigidly,  what  right  has  any  one  to  overlook  any 
part.   And  who  are  the  framers? 


Only  a  Few  Minor  Points. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  in  its  November 
number  the  Poult ry  World  says: 

"We  do  not  see  the  advisability  of  altering  the 
Standard  to  suit  a  few  or  of  continually  chang- 
ing it  for  some  minor  point  or  points.  It  would 
require  a  life  study  of  it  to  enable  a  judge  to 
keep  anything  like  posted  on  the  subject,  if  one- 
half  the  suggestions  which  we  receive  were 
adopted." 

It  does  not  see  the  advisability  of  altering  it  to 
suit  a  few.  Those  who  do  think  it  advisable 
are  a  large  feui,  and  as  to  the  minor  point,  or 
points,  they  embrace  the  major  whole.  Yes,  it 
would  require  a  life  study  of  it  to  enable  a  judge 
to  keep  anything  like  posted  if  one-half  the  sug- 
gestions were  adopted,  but  from  the  wails  and 
lamentations  that  often  go  up  at  the  poultry 
shows  the  matter  of  becoming  posted  does  not 
seem  to  be  accomplished,  even  without  "one-half 
the  suggestions."  "Few,"  "minor  points,"  "ad- 
visability," etc!  A  nice  way  of  getting  over  a 
mud  hole!  " 

Fire-Proof  Poultry  Houses. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Lehman,  in  the  Poultry  Messenger, 
states  that  his  way  of  making  a  fire-proof  poul- 
try house  is  to  use  four  or  six  inch  studding  as 
may  be  found  necessary,  board  up  and  down 
with  common  inch  plank,  over  which  tack  heavy 
tarred  paper  such  as  is  used  for  felt  roofing, 
and  over  this  put  a  light  weather  boarding. 
This  wall  will  furnish  a  protection  equal  to  an 
eight-inch  brick  wall,  and  if  properly  con- 
structed will  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
The  tarred  paper  will  effectually  keep  out  all 
vermen.  It  is  simple  and  cheap  and  well  worth 
trying. 

Four  Years'  Experience  with  Fowls. 

A  Saratoga  County  correspondent  of  the  Hus- 
bandman gives  the  following  statement  of  his 
poultry  account  for  four  years  past : 

1880 —  NO.  OF  FOWLS,  40. 

To  grain  fed  in  the  year   $58.20 

Bv  chickens  and  eggs  sold   '  $125.33 

Balance   67.13 

$125.33  §125.33 

1881—  NO.  OF  FOWLS.  45. 

To  grain  fed   §60.50 

By  hens  and  chickens   $109.39 

By  3321a  doz.  eggs,  25c   83.12 

Balance   172.01 

$192.51  §192.51 

1882—  NO.  OF  FOWLS,  100. 

To  grain  fed  $184.44 

By  hens  and  chickens   $280. 53 

By  794  dozen  eggs,  25c   198.50 

Balance.   300.59 

$485.03  $485.03 

1883—  NO.  OF  fowls,  112. 

To  grain  fed  $199.09 

Bv  hens  and  chickens   $271.09 

By  852  doz.  eggs,  25c   221.62 

Balance   293.62 

$492.71  $492.71 
"In  the  years  1880  and  1881  there  was  no  spe- 
cial pains  taken  with  the  fowls,  but  a  correot  a» 
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count  kept  of  grain  fed  and  eggs  and  poultry 
sold  during  the  year,  for  I  was  not  certain  that 
it  would  pay  me  for  my  time  to  feed  and  care 
for  them,  but  for  the  last  two  years  I  am  certain 
of  it  as  my  report  will  show.  In  1882  and  1883 
the  prices  of  chickens  have  been  from  1 C  cents 
to  50  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  With  me 
there  is  more  profit  in  March  and  the  1st  to  the 
15th  of  April,  for  then  I  receive  50  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight,  for  all  that  I  can  raise.  I 
have  at  present  thirty  hens  sitting,  all  to  hatch 
before  the  15th  of  April,  and  if  they  get  the  care 
they  should,  the  young  cockerels  will  be  ready 
for  market  before  the  15th  of  June,  for  at  that 
time  of  the  season  they  are  not  required  to  be 
above  one  and  one-half  pounds  alive,  in  our  mar- 
ket, which  is  Troy.  I  have  not  tried  to  hatch 
any  by  an  incubator,  for  I  do  not  have  time  to 
attend  to  them  every  five  hours,  as  some  of  my 
neighbors  do. 

"My  plan  of  setting  hens  takes  my  time  only 
every  other  day,  and  then  only  for  one  or  two 
hours,  according  to  the  number  sitting.  When 
the  hen  wants  to  sit,  I  remove  her  to  a  separate 
apartment  of  the  building  (would  like  separate 
building  if  I  could  afford  it)  at  night,  very  quiet- 
ly, so  as  not  to  make  her  wild,  and  put  her  on  a 
nest  prepared  previously,  with  some  artificial 
eggs,  made  by  taking  an  egg,  breaking  a  small 
hole  in  one  end  and  letting  it  run  out ;  then  take 
some  plaster  of  paris,  mix  with  water  so  it  will 
be  about  like  thick  cream,  and  pour  or  dip  it  into 
the  shell  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
and  you  will  have  a  nest  egg  that  will  cost  you 
scarcely  anything,  that  will  be  just  as  good  as  if 
it  cost  you  5  cents,  and  will  stand  more  mis- 
use; then  cover  her  up;  leave  her  forty-eight 
hours;  take  her  off;  let  her  eat  and  drink  and 
have  a  dust  bath ;  then  put  her  back  in  the  nest. 
If  she  is  a  Plymouth  Rock  or  Brahma,  ten  to  one 
that  she  will  go  back  herself.  A  large  part  of 
mine  do  the  first  time.  After  they  have  been 
there  four  to  five  days  you  can  set  them  without 
any  trouble  after  that  except  every  other  day, 
which  I  find  is  often  enough  for  them. 

"In  1883  my  hens  averaged  ninety-six  eggs 
apiece,  and  raised  five  chickens  each  on  an  aver- 
age. I  fed  them  in  the  winter  boiled  potatoes 
with  wheat  middlings  and  corn  and  oats  in  the 
morning;  buckwheat,  oats  and  wheat,  mixed, 
at  noon ;  at  night  all  the  corn  they  want,  and 
ground  oyster  shells  are  kept  before  them  the 
year  round ;  cabbage  or  some  other  green  vege- 
table in  the  winter,  and  scraps  two  er  three  times 
a  week,  through  the  winter  in  particular." 

Silver  Penciled  Hamburgs. 

We  are  favored  with  a  cut  of  a  pair  of  these 
beautiful  fowls  bred  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  88 
Slate  street,  Chicago,  and  it  represents  a  breed 
noted  as  excellent  layers,  and  possessing  elegant 
plumage.  They  are  somewhat  rare  as  compared 
with  other  breeds,  and  are  more  diffleult  to  breed 
true  to  points  than  the  Blacks.  Mr.  Johnson, 
however,  has  been  untiring  in  his  attentions  to 
his  flock,  being  second  to  none  as  a  breeder  of 
this  variety.  We  personally  inspected  his  yards, 
which  contained  not  only  the  Hamburgs,  but 
also  Black  Breasted  Bed  Game  Bantams,  Black 
Javas,  and  Brown  Leghorns.  To  those  who  de- 
sire a  bird  beautiful  in  plumage,  a  non-sitter 
active  and  vigorous,  we  can  safely  recommend 
the  Silver  Penciled  Hamburgs. 

What  a  Breeding  Pen  Should  Be. 

As  we  mentioned  in  another  issue,  the  premium 
fowls  are  not  always  the  best  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Mr.  J.  P.  Cartwright,  in  the  Poultry 
Monitor,  gives  his  experience  on  this  matter  as 
follows : 

"In  my  idea,  a  breeding  pen  ought  to  be  made 
up  of  such  birds  as  will  produce  the  best  result 
from  breeding  pen,  more  especially  in  such 
mixed  breeds  as  Plymouth  Rocks.  Point  in 
view,  I  exhibited  a  breeding  pen  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  at  the  Montreal  show  and  the  male  bird 
was  cut  three  points  because  his  comb  iras 
slightly  frozen.  Did  this  hurt  his  breeding 
quality?  I  lost  first  prize  through  it.   The  pen 


that  took  first  had  a  very  dark  male  with  five 
dark  female  birds,  but  his  male  bird's  comb  was 
not  touched  with  frost.  My  birds  scored  more 
than  his,  save  the  three  points,  and  I  made  my 
breeding  pen  from  a  well  formed  light  male  with 
five  well  marked  female  birds,  scoring  on  the  six 
birds  545  points.  Now,  sir,  which  pen  would 
bring  the  best  results?  My  idea  of  breeding 
pens  of  any  class  of  fowls,  as  stated  before, 
should  be  as  much  from  the  prospects  of  future 
results  as  points,  which  should  be  left  to  the 
judge." 

Mr.  Cartwright  mated  his  pen  correctly.  The 
dark  male  and  dark  females  are  as  worthless  for 
breeding  purposes  as  though  they  were  scrubs, 
but  they  nevertheless  were  premium  birds. 
Because  the  cock's  comb  was  slightly  frozen  he 
was  cut  three  points  and  consequently  beaten. 
Yet  he  was  worth  a  hundred  dark  cocks.  It  is 
plain  that  as  long  as  premiums  are  thrown  away 
no  improvement  can  possibly  be  made  in  breed- 
ing stock.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  cut  for 
frozen  comb  when  strong  competition  exists 
among  cocks  or  cockerels,  but  the  breeding  pens 
are  a  different  class  from  exhibition  fowls. 


Meriden,  Conn.,  Poultry  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Meriden  Poultry 
Association,  all  the  officers  of  1883  were  re- 
elected as  follows  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Judge  L.  E.  Coe;  Vice  Presidents,  C. 
S.  Sleeter,  F.  Stevenson,  Jr. ;  Cor.  Secretary, 
Joshua  Shute;  Rec.  Secretary,  Wm.  Dickinson; 
Treasurer,  Wilbur  B.  Hall;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, P.  G.  Quigley,  A.  G.  Birdsey,  Thomas  Bat- 
ten, J.  F.  Ives;  Superintendent  of  Dog  Show, 
W.  E.  Miller.  The  Treasurer  reports  nearly 
$300  on  hand.        Joshua  Shute,  Secretary. 

Iowa  State  Poultry  Association. 

Iowa  State  Poultry  Association  held  a  meeting 
at  Ogden,  Iowa,  on  March  5th  and  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

P.  Wells,  President,  Boone,  Iowa;  D.  R.  Hind- 
man,  Vice  President,  Boone,  Iowa;  James  H. 
Boggs,  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, William  Connelly,  Ogden,  Iowa;  C.  E. 
Soper,  Ames,  Iowa;  I.  R.  Hoyer,  Boonesboro, 
Iowa;  E.  Sayre,  Boone,  Iowa;  W.  H.  H.  Jones, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa.  Boone  was  selected  as  the 
place  for  holding  the  next  show,  and  January 
20  to  24,  1885,  the  date. 

James  H.  Boggs,  Secretary. 

Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Association. 

A  meeting  of  poultry  fanciers  of  this  city  and 
vicinity  was  held  on  March  1 3th  and  a  society 
was  organized,  to  be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Poultry  Association,  and  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected: 

President,  J.  D.  Nevius,  218*2  Walnut  street, 
Philadelphia;  Vice  President,  Richard  Young, 
Morton,  Pa. ;  Treasurer,  J.  H.  S.  Mulligan,  4600 
Woodland  avenue,  Philadelphia;  Secretary,  J.  D. 
Darlington,  21 8  ^Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  well  known 
fanciers,  and  we  believe  a  strong  society  will  be 
the  result.  We  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  true 
fanciers  in  the  State.  Any  one  wishing  to  be- 
come a  member  will  please  address 

Jesse  G.  Dablington,  Secretary. 

218J2  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Virginia  Poultry  Association. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Virginia 
Poultry  Association:  President,  M.  B.  Rowe, 
Fredericksburg;  VicePresidents,M.  H.  Pendleton, 
Cuckoo ;  H.  T.  Ellyson,  Richmond,  J.  H.  Cren- 
shaw, Richmond;  Secretary,  Frank  Lovelock, 
Gordonsville ;  Assistant  Secretary,  G.  McD. 
Blake,  Richmond;  Treasurer,  Geo.  R.  Hill,  Alex- 
andria; Directors,  President,  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, ex-officio,  and  M.  H.  Pendleton,  Cuckoo; 
W.  L.  Bradbury,  Nason,  Orange  Co.;  W.  S. 
Gooch,  Louisa  C.  H. ;  J.  0.  Winston,  Richmond. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  M.  B.  Rowe,  Geo.  R. 
Hill,  Theodore  Taylor,  M.  H.  Pendleton,  and 
Geo.  McD.  Blake,  reported  a  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  for  the  Association,  which  were  adopt- 


ed. It  was  decided  by  the  Directors  to  hold  a 
show  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  the  2d,  3d,  4th 
and  5th  of  February,  1885. 


Massachusetts  Central  Poultry  Club. 

The  Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club  has 
elected  officers  as  follows : 

President,  Charles  B.  Day;  Vice  Presidents, 
Wm.  H.  Fitton  and  Geo.  W.  Lovell;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Herbert  A.Jones;  Corresponding 
Secretary, F.  L.  Allen;  Auditors,  E.  E.  Fiske,  Jas. 
H.  Roberts,  J.  W.  Stanton;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, the  first  five  officers,  and  W.  E.  Jewett,  C.  A. 
Ballou,  E.  P.  Lawrence,  A.  W.  Andrews  and  E. 
W.  Gilbert. 

The  club  voted  to  hold  its  annual  exhibition 
on  January  5,  6  and  7,  1885. 

The  Southeastern  Nebraska  Poultry 
Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  poultry  fanciers  held  in  Paw- 
nee City,  April  26th,  The-  Southeastern  Ne- 
braska Poultry  Association  was  organized 
with  the  following  named  persons  as  officers  for 
the  first  year : 

Hon.  M.  K.  Walker,  President;  John  I.  Wal- 
lace, Vice  President ;  Miss  Minnie  Currie,  Treas- 
urer; W.  H.  Gardner,  Secretary;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, A.  C.  Miller,  Humboldt ;  W.  H.  Denman, 
Pawnee  City;  Mrs.  T.  C.  Foster,  Pawnee  City; 
W.J.  Halderman,  Pawnee  City;  H.  I.  McCoy, 
Sterling. 

The  Association  will  hold  an  exhibition  next 
December.  W.  H.  Gaednee,  Secretary. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  Fanciers'  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Waltham  Fancier? 
Club  was  held  in  Rumford  Hall  ante-room,  six 
applicants  for  membership  being  received  and 
accepted. 

Nominations  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  made,  and  the  President,  Mr.  E.  A.  Sam- 
uels, being  nominated  for  President  for  the  en- 
suing year,"  asked  to  be  excused,  giving  as  one 
of  his  reasons  that  Waltham  was  noted  for  its 
office  seekers,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  classed 
among  the  seekers  for  office.  After  considerable 
presuasion  and  many  compliments  by  several 
members  of  the  Club,  he  finally  consented  to 
accept  the  office  again,  if  elected.  The  Club  then 
proceeded  to  elect  officers,  with  the  following  re- 
sult: 

President,  E.  A.  Samuels;  Vice  Presidents, 
H.  A.  Mansfield,  S.  0.  Upham,  Geo.  V.  Fletcher. 
J.  W.  Tuttle;  Secretary,  W.  E.  Shedd;  Treas- 
urer, E.  J.  Sanderson;  Executive  Committee, 
Geo.  Woolley,  E.  B.  Butterfield,  G.  A.  Blood,  J. 
H.  Swasey,  A.  A.  Savage,  W.  W.  Marsh,  H.  E. 
Lyman,  E.  A.  Gibbs. 

A  new  departure. — The  Waltham  Fanciers 
Club  propose  to  award  premiums  by  a  new 
method — by  division  of  classes.  This  new  way 
of  awarding  premiums  will  undoubtedly  give 
great  satisfaction  to  breeders  of  fine  poultry,  and 
it  is  believed  it  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
out  more  and  better  birds  at  the  show,  and  give 
universal  satisfaction  to  exhibitors. 

Committee  elected  to  devise  a  method  for 
awarding  premiums  by  divisions  of  classes: 
E.  A.  Samuels,  H.  A.  Mansfield,  Geo.  W.  Fletcher, 
Geo.  Woolley,  W.  E.  Shedd,  E.  A.  Gibbs,  Robert 
Johnson.  Committee  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting.  W.  E.  Shedd,  Secretary. 

Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

Waltham  Fanciers'  Club,  Waltham,  Mass. 
W.  E.  Shedd,  Secretary.  First  week  in  Decem- 
ber, 1884. 

Meriden  Poultry  Association,  Conn.  Joshua 
Shute,  Secretary.  December  30,  31,  1884,  and 
January  1,  2,  1885. 

Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  Worces- 
ter.  H.  A.  Jones,  Secretary.    January  5-7,  1885. 

National  Poultry  Association,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  T.  F.  McGrew,  Jr.,  Secretary.  Januarv  27, 
February  3,  1885. 

Virginia  Poultry  Association,  Richmond.  Frank 
Lovelock,  Gordonsville,  Secretary.  February 
2-5,  1885. 
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Communications 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in 
relation  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication 
must  be  addressed  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
or  to  W.  V.  R.  Powis.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  simple  reason  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  mail  is  directed  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  as  he  is 
only  in  the  office  once  or  twice  a  week  many 
delays  are  caused,  as  all  letters  directed  to  him 
must  await  his  coming,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  directed  as  above  they  can  receive  prompt 
attention.  Our  readers  will  please  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  direct  all  letters  either  to  the  pub- 
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Actual  Paid  Circulation  7,096. 

City  of  Chicago,  ? 
County  of  Cook,  Illinois.  5 

W.  V.  B.  Powis,  publisher  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside:  Being  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  actual  number  of  yearly  prepaid  subscrip- 
tions received  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  number,  April  5,  1884,  to 
July  7,  1884,  was  7,096. 

Signed,  W.  V.  B.  Powis. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  7th  day  of 
July,  1884. 

Edwaed  A.  Sellman, 
Notary  Public. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  with  the  June 
number  we  had  received  4,288  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper.  The  above  affidavit 
shows  an  increase  in  thirty  days  of  2,808.  What 
have  our  enterprising  contemporaries  to  say  to 
this?   Can  any  of  them  show  as  good  a  record? 

When  we  announced  that  we  should  issue  a 
poultry  paper,  some  of  our  well  wishing  fellow- 
publishers  warned  us  that  "the  field  was  already 
full,"  and  advised  us  not  to  throw  away  our 
money  in  a  venture  of  this  kind.  We  thanked 
them  for  their  advice,  but  decided  that  there 
was  room  for  one  more,  and  in  ninety-three  days 
from  the  publication  of  the  first  paper  we  have 
established  the  fact  that  the  field  is  yet  pretty 
large  if  some  of  the  old  publishers  would  only 
get  out  of  the  ruts  and  get  up  on  the  knolls  and 
hills  and  look  about.  It's  a  big  country,  and 
Daniel  Webster  always  said  there  was  room  at 
the  top,  and  we  are  in  the  race  for  that  place. 


Advertisements  and  Communications 

intended  for  the  September  issue  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  15th  of  August,  or  they  will  be  too 
late. 

Advertisers 

who  have  used  our  columns  for  the  last  three 
months  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that  they 
get  such  a  large  number  of  inquiries.  We  can, 
and  so  can  our  subscribers,  who  know  that  only 
those  who  are  reliable  and  have  honest  stock  can 
be  represented  in  The  Poultry  Keeper. 

A  Large  Circulation. 

Although  up  to  July  1st  our  circulation 
among  actual  subscribers  is  6,649,  yet  we  print 
thousands  of  extra  copies.  Every  issue  is  from 
1»,000  to  20,000,  and  often  we  are  compelled  to 


run  off  extra  editions.  We  have  over  1,000,000 
names  on  the  books  of  the  Farm,  Field  and 
Fireside  (though  not  all  subscribers),  should 
we  desire  to  spread  the  paper  broadcast,  but  we 
send  copies  only  to  those  who  request  them, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  Our  paper,  therefore, 
reaches  those  who  are  directly  interested  in 
poultry. 

At  the  State  Fairs. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  hopes  to  meet  many  of 
its  friends  and  subscribers  at  the  western  State 
Fairs  during  September.  We  shall  print  50,000 
copies  of  the  September  number  for  free  distri- 
bution, and  shall  have  our  headquarters  in  the 
tent  used  by  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside, 
and  shall  be  prepared  to  welcome  all.  Ad- 
vertisers who  have  good  stock  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  using  the  September  issue.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  advertisements  inserted. 
Rates  positively  25  cents  per  agate  line,  each  in- 
sertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 


Prize  Winners  of  the  $400  Cash  Free. 

"If  a  man  eateth  eggs  he  shall  die." — Isaiah 
ltx,  5. 

1.  Elizabeth  J.  Thrapp,  Cincinnati,  0. 

2.  Mrs.  Curtis  N.  Worldan,  Detroit,  Mich. 

3.  George  Broddie,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

4.  Parker  F.  Frezzie,  Galesburg,  HI. 

5.  Hattie  W.  Ledwoltz,  Burlington,  la. 

6.  Emmett  O'Hare,  Rome,  Ga. 


We  are  willing,  very  icilling  to  publish  our 
circulation  every  month.  It's  brtsiness.  Who 
will  follow? 

Read  the  article  "Diseases  of  Poultry."  It  will 
give  some  insight  into  condition  powders,  roup 
pills  and  tonics. 

Several  communicatious  and  inquiries  which 
came  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  issue  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next. 

The  poultry  associations  are  beginning  early. 
From  indications  we  may  expect  some  splendid 
exhibitions  this  year. 

Lf  you  want  a  reference  book  get  all  the  num- 
bers of  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  save  them. 
The  cost  is  but  a  trifle. 

Lf  you  want  to  know  how  much  a  chick  will 
weigh  when  exactly  two  months  old  read  our 
article  "Weights  of  Our  Incubator  Chicks." 


When  you  see  the  hens  panting  during  this 
warm  weather  try  and  fix  a  shady  place  for  them 
somewhere,  and  with  plenty  of  cool  water  to 
drink. 

A  Caltfornian  says  that  two  applications  of 
the  water  in  which  he  boiled  his  potatoes  com- 
pletely drove  away  the  lice  from  his  poultry 
house.   Worth  trying. 

It  is  almost  time  for  J.  M.  Bain,  of  New  Con- 
cord, Ohio,  to  send  out  another  tricky  letter  to 
the  agricultural  journals.  They  always  nibble 
at  his  artificial  bait. 


We  find  that  milk,  buttermilk,  clabber,  and 
even  whey  mixed  with  the  soft  food,  or  given  the 
chicks  in  pans,  is  just  the  thing  to  make  them 
grow.    They  literally  jump. 


We  have,  among  our  lot  of  young  chicks,  some 
elegant  Dark  Brahmas,  bred  from  an  imported 
cockerel.  Such  birds  we  intend  to  use  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  aspecially. 


For  $1.25  we  will  send  you  The  Poultry 
Keeper  and  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  one  of 
the  largest  agricultural  journals  in  the  country, 
one  year.    Send  for  samples  of  them. 


Sorry  to  say,  as  it  may  not  be  pleasant  to 
some,  that  this  number  is  not  "all  original"  (?), 
but  our  circulation  is  increasing,  all  the  same. 
Pardon  the  interrogation  point,  for  it  is  not  our 
invention. 


Do  not  sacrifice  a  fine,  vigorous,  active  bird 
for  a  slight  defect  in  the  comb,  or  other  trivial 
fault.  An  inferior  bird  may  be  better  marked 
but  not  worth  a  fig  for  breeding  purposes. 


Answer  a  fair  question  readers.  Did  you 
ever  see  so  much  valuable  information  crowded 
into  so  small  a  space  as  is  found  in  The  Poul- 
try Keeper?  And  for  only  50  cents  a  year. 


Once  more  we  request  our  correspondents  to 
write  short  articles.  We  have  been  forced  to 
leave  out  several  good  ones  that  were  too  long. 
Send  them  to  us,  but  condense  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 


JUDGING  from  the  fact  that  over  1,000  sub- 
scribed the  week  before  we  go  to  press,  our  cir- 
culation is  rapidly  increasing.  And  still  we  are 
lamenting  that  the  number  was  not  larger. 
Some  people  are  never  satisfied. 

Read  what  W.  0.  Dakin,  of'Toledo,  Ohio,  says 
of  his  experience  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  and 
how  he  manages  young  chicks.  He  is  well 
known  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  re- 
liable men  in  the  poultry  business. 


Richard  R.  Lewis,  of  Atco,  N.  J.,  may  well 
be  proud  that  he  has  so  well  succeeded  in  breed- 
ing his  White  Leghorns  so  perfectly.  He  is  not 
an  advertiser,  nor  does  he  exhibit,  but  we  have 
some  of  his  young  stock  that  cannot  be  bought. 

Breeders  !  We  suggest  a  plan  for  sifting  the 
good  from  the  bad,  which  will  be  found  else- 
where. Our  ideas,  however,  may  be  impractic- 
able in  that  respect.  Please  read  it  carefully 
and  give  your  opinions,  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable. 

Our  April  number  has  been  issued,  and  the 
first  edition  went  everywhere.  The  great  de- 
mand for  that  number  compelled  us  to  print  a 
second  edition.  We  have  not  only  since  printed 
a  third  edition  of  April,  but  must  put  the  May 
number  on  the  press  also.  And  yet  the  field  is 
not  full. 


Mr.  Charles  Page,  of  Highland  Fark,  finds 
the  poultry  yard  a  good  place  on  which  to  grow 
squashes.  He  says  that  the  fowls  will  not  in- 
jure the  vines,  but  are  beneficial  by  keeping 
down  the  grass,  fertilizing  the  vines  and  destroy- 
ing bugs.  Also,  that  the  vines  afford  shade  and 
protect  the  young  chicks  from  hawks.  It  is 
worth  a  trial. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  those  who  point  to 
our  errors.  If  we  insert  an  article  or  a  cut,  and 
do  not  give  proper  credit  to  all  concerned  it 
will  be  unintentional.  But  before  you  scold  us 
or  give  us  a  lecture,  be  sure  your  own  hands  are 
clean.  We  can  take  a  scolding  but  it  must  be 
from  somebody  who  sets  us  a  good  example.  No 
hypocrisy  or  pretended  virtue  will  work.  We 
are  not  asleep. 

We  have  suspended  further  experiments  with 
the  incubators  until  we  finish  our  arrangements 
on  the  Experimental  Farm.  We  are  building 
extensive  houses,  trying  nearly  all  the  breeds, 
and  intend  to  have  a  great  many  incubators  in 
operation.  A  large  incubator  house  is  being 
erected,  and  every  appliance  necessary  will  be 
used  to  facilitate  our  operations  and  enable  us 
to  more  completely  carry  out  our  objects. 


We  have  received  quite  a  number  of  applica- 
tions from  parties  desiring  remunerative  posi- 
tions as  assistant  editors  or  regular  contributors. 
In  reply  we  wish  to  state  that  months  before 
our  first  number  was  issued,  we  selected  our 
editor  and  his  assistants.  We  have  made  ample 
provision  for  all  details,  and  do  not  at  present 
require  additional  help  of  that  nature.  Never- 
theless, we  appreciate  the  friendly  offers,  and 
although  declining  them,  we  do^not  detract  from 
the  ability  of  the  writers.  We  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  have  them,  only  we  have  not  the 
room. 
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Our  Advertising  Space. 

Many  parties  write  us  that  they  will  perform 
certain  service  for  advertising  space,  and  there 
are  some  journals  that  offer  to  exchange  adver- 
tisements with  us.  In  reply  we  wish  to  state 
that  we  do  not  wish  advertisements  to  crowd 
out  the  reading  matter.  Space  is  valuable.  Our 
price  is  25  cents  a  line,  and  while  we  intend  to 
give  the  value  of  it,  yet  we  are  willing  to  pay 
cash  for  our  own  advertisements  whenever  we 
wish  such  inserted  in  other  journals.  We  allow 
no  dead  heads,  as  such  space  only  robs  our 
readers.  The  price  will  be  low  for  our  journal 
(25  cents  a  line)  after  awhile,  as  we  are  getting 
ready  for  the  busy  season  with  a  large  circulation. 


A  Pair  of  Fowls  Free. 

We  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  C. 
A.  Ballou,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  which  he  offers  a 
pair  of  Dark  Brahmas  to  our  readers : 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  you  a  short 
note  of  praise.  The  Poultey  Keepee,  though 
young,  is  in  my  estimation  far  above  any  poultry 
paper  of  to-day.  I  offer  to  the  party  getting  you 
the  largest  number  of  subscribers  up  to  the  1st 
of  October  a  tine  pair  of  Dark  Brahma  chicks  for 
breeding  purposes,  a  pair  worth  not  less  than  $8. 
I  have  over  100  of  the  finest  looking  chicks  I 
ever  had  on  my  place,  and  such  beauties!" 

We  have  some  of  the  chicks  on  our  Experi- 
mental Farm,  and  they  are  beauties.  Mr.  Bal- 
lou has  made  the  offer  subject  to  our  order,  and 
they  will  be  sent  to  the  person  who  sends  us  the 
largest  number  of  subscribers  by  October  1. 
Thus  the  chance  for  a  splendid  pair  of  Dark 
Brahmas  is  open  io  all. 


Ward  Gives  Somebody  a  Kick. 

In  the  late  number  of  the  American  Poultry 
Journal  our  friend  Ward  jerks  up  his  quill  and 
strikes  from  the  shoulder  in  this  style : 

"If  imitation  is  the  only  sincere  compliment, 
we  should  feel  highly  complimented  by  the 
number  of  copies  (large  and  small)  that  have 
been  made  of  the  model  Plymouth  Rock  cock 
that  our  artist,  Mr.  Comings,  engraved  for  the 
Journal,  for  it  has  been  reproduced  by  a  num- 
ber of  engravers  in  seueral  sizes,  but  all  are  as 
exact  copies  as  they  could  make.  We  also  notice 
that  one  original  (?)  poultry  paper  has  used  an 
electrotype  of  the  original,  but  took  care  to  run 
a  graver  through  the  imprint  of  American 
Poultry  Journal,  so  their  'immense'  numbers 
of  sucscribers  and  readers  would  think  they  had 
the  enterprise  to  have  the  cut  engraved.  Well, 
'such  is  life.'  " 

The  cap  does  not  fit  us,  but  we  did  publish  an 
illustration  of  a  Plymouth  Rock,  which  was  sent 
to  us  by  Messrs.  Listenberger  &  Massev,  though 
we  did  not  dream  of  the  Journal  at  the  time, 
did  not  ruu  a  graver  through  it,  do  not  pretend 
to  be  owners  of  cuts  when  we  borrow  them, 
stated  where  we  got  it,  and  returned  it  to  the 
owners  just  as  we  received  it.   So  much  for  us. 

We  have  an  idea,  however,  that  the  above  was 
meant  for  the  Fanciers'  Gazette.  We  have  read 
so  much  of  "Comings,"  "Pierce,"  "imitatiors," 
"cuts,"  etc.,  that  we  are  getting  confused. 
Friend  Ward,  speak  out.  If  the  above  is  meant 
for  Pierce,  say  so.  If  for  us,  let  us  know  it,  and 
then— it  will  be  outturn  next.   Speak  out. 

Dakin's  Promise  to  Our  Readers. 

We  were  rather  surprised  to  receive  a  long  let- 
ter from  Mr.  W.  O.  Dakin,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  espe- 
cially as  he  usually  makes  his  letters  brief,  but 
as  he  had  "struck  oil"  he  told  us  all  about  it, 
only  we  must  leave  out  some  portions  for  want 
of  space.   Here  is  the  first  extract : 

"I  have  an  account  of  the  number  of  inquiries 
or  answers  I  received  from  mv  'ad'  in  The  Poul- 
tet  Keeper  up  to  June  1.  The  first  copv  of  the 
paper  came  to  me  June  7.  The  first  inquiry 
came  to  me  April  9,  and  from  that  day  to  June 
15  1  received  207  letters  and  postals*  and  nearly 
every  letter  contained  a  stamp  for  reply,  which 
was  not  necessary,  as  my  circulars  are  free." 

Is  not  the  above  a  splendid  showing  for  so 
short  a  period?  But  he  goes  still  further  and 
says: 

"The  correspondence  came  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  not  excluding  Maine,  Florida, 
Texas,  California  and  the  far  Northwest,  and  a 
great  many  orders  have  been  received.  I  shipped 


two  sittings  of  Langshan  eggs  last  week  to  Mrs. 
Belle  Ryerson,  Blackfoot  City,  Montana,  from 
the  'ad'." 

Mr.  Dakin  may,  however,  be  angry  with  us  for 
publishing  the  above,  but  we  will  trust  to  his 
forgiveness.   He  further  says : 

"I  do  not  write  any  of  this  for  publication,  but 
it  must  be  gratifying  to  a  publisher  to  be  assured 
by  his  patrons  that  he  is  doing  good." 

Never  mind  that,  friend  Dakin,  for  it  is  only 
too  gratifying.    Go  on  again : 

"Your  article  on  'Young  Chicks  and  How  to 
Manage  Them'  is  worth  more  to  beginners  and 
even  old  breeders  than  several  years'  subscrip- 
tion." 

We  know  it;  but  don't  stop;  your  letter  is 
getting  more  and  more  interesting. 

"For  several  years  I  have  practiced  taking  the 
chicks  from  the  hens  as  soon  as  they  were  dry, 
and  am  well  satisfied  with  the  practice.  The 
little  things  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves  at 
once.  They  get  more  regular  attention,  have  no 
vermin,  are  cleaner  and  brighter  in  every  respect 
and  grow  much  faster.  I  had  my  brooders  made 
after  my  own  plan,  and  if  you  wish  will  at  some 
time  give  you  the  plans,  and  also  my  experience 
in  saving  chicks  that  have  been  nearly  drowned, 
but  will  not  now  impose  upon  your  time." 

Never  mind  our  time.  If  you  have  such  a 
plan  it  is  just  what  our  readers  desire.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  have  you  impose  upon  us,  for  we 
know  that,  from  your  long  experience,  you  have 
something  good  in  store.  And  our  readers  and 
we  will  be  expectant  until  you  do  us  the  favor. 


Protection  to  Buyers  and  Breeders. 

We  have  a  plan  to  suggest  to  breeders  and 
to  our  readers.  There  are  hundreds  of  good  re- 
liable breeders  and  there  are  also  many  who  are 
unprincipled.  How  to  protect  both  parties, 
breeders  and  purchasers,  is  something  that  has 
puzzled  all  interested,  but  it  can  be  done.  It 
will  not  do  to  condemn  a  breeder  because  a  com- 
plaint is  made,  for  there  are  too  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  way.  Nor  will  it  do  for  us  to  keep  an 
advertisement  in  our  columns  that  is  injurious. 

We  make  the  following  suggestions,  and 
would  be  glad  if  breeders  and  others  will  express 
their  views  on  the  subject: 

1.  Every  purchaser  should  state,  for  his  own 
protection,  when  ordering  fowls  or  eggs,  where 
he  saw  the  advertisement. 

2.  When  sending  an  order  state  exactly  what 
is  desired,  and  the  price  paid. 

3.  When  the  breeder  receives  the  order,  he 
should  fill  it  in  rotation,  and  when  he  sends  the 
fowls  or  eggs  he  (the  breeder)  should  send  the 
purchaser  a  postal  card,  addressed  to  the  paper 
in  which  the  purchaser  stated  he  saw  the  adver- 
tisement. This  card  must  be  sent  by  the  pur- 
chaser to  the  paper  to  which  it  is  addressed, 
stating  the  facts.  If  the  fowls  are  good  or  bad, 
or  the  eggs  gave  a  fair  or  unfair  hatch,  write  the 
same  on  the  addressed  card  before  forwarding 
the  same  to  the  paper.  The  purchaser  should, 
if  possible,  also  be  a  subscriber  to  the  paper, 
in  order  that  his  name  may  be  on  the  books. 

Our  object  is  this:  In  the  course  of  a  season 
there  may  be  some  complaints  against  every 
advertiser,  but  there  will  also  be  many  favora- 
ble reports.  We  propose  to  give  the  breeder  the 
benefit  of  all  that  may  be  in  his  favor  as  well  as 
comparing  the  complaints  with  the  satisfactory 
reports.  Thus  Dakin,  of  Toledo,  O.,  may  send 
500  cards  to  purchasers,  or  less,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  while  450  of  them  may  report  favorably 
of  him,  fifty  may  be  unfavorable.  It  would  be 
very  unjust  to  Mr.  Dakin  to  say  of  him  that  he 
was  not  a  fair  breeder,  considering  the  hundreds 
of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pleasing  all,  when 
the  proportion  of  complaints  is  so  low.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  a  season  it  would  be  known 
who  endeavored  to  please  and  who  did  not.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  make  known  the  amount  of 
business  done,  for  instead  of  stating  how  many 
postal  cards  a  breeder  sent  out,  we  would  only 
be  required  to  give  the  percentage  of  com- 
plaints, without  stating  the  figures  at  all.  The 
advantages  are : 

That  every  advertiser  would  know  which  pa- 
per is  the  best  advertising  medium,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  for  each  purchaser  to  state  where  he 


saw  the  advertisement,  in  order  to  receive  the 
a  ddressed  postal  card  from  the  breeder,  which 
should  have  the  breeder's  printed  form  on  it. 

That  frauds  will  keep  out  of  a  paper  that  re- 
quires them  to  submit  to  a  test,  thus  throwing 
more  business  in  the  way  of  honest  parties. 

That  reliable  breeders  will  be  benefitted  by 
having  their  records  made  known,  as  it  will  be 
more  to  their  reputation  than  all  the  first  pre- 
miums that  could  be  taken,  and  places  them  be- 
yond the  favoritism  of  judges  or  improperly  con- 
ducted exhibitions. 

That  they  will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
chronic  complainants,  but  their  entire  season's 
business  will  speak  for  itself. 

That  they  can  earn  greater  prominence,  and 
secure  a  higher  standing  with  customers  and 
others  than  in  any  other  manner. 

That  unprofitable  advertising  will  be  ended. 

That  the  fact  of  being  an  advertiser  in  a  paper 
that  is  willing  to  protect  both  the  breeder  and 
the  purchaser  will  be  a  recommendation. 

We  request  our  readers  to  give  us  their  opin- 
ions of  the  above  with  improvements.  We 
make  the  above  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  Can  you  assist  us?  We  intend  to  make 
our  paper  select,  whether  other  journals  do  so 
or  not,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  injure"  innocent 
parties  nor  boom  those  who  have  no  reputation 
except  ability  to  pay  their  advertising  bills.  For 
ourselves  we  will  say  that  our  circulation  will 
soon  compel  advertisers  to  come  to  us,  and  we 
have  no  space  to  Wi*ste.  This  is  not  the  season 
yet,  and  besides  we  are  too  small  in  size  to  de- 
sire too  many.  We  make  it  known  now,  that 
we  do  not  desire  our  paper  filled  with  advertise- 
ments. 


The  Poultry  Coops. 


A  coop  ten  feet  square  will  accommodate 
twenty-five  fowls  if  the  roosts  are  well  arranged 
and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  If  the  floor  is  of 
boards,  it  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  rats 
cannot  get  under  it.  If  the  floor  be  sprinkled 
with  dry  earth  or  sand  after  it  is  swept  out  with 
a  broom,  which  should  be  done  every  day,  the 
fowls  will  keep  healthy  and  be  free  from  disease. 
A  good  coop  may  be  made  ten  feet  square,  eight 
feet  high  at  the  back  and  three  or  four  feet  at 
the  front,  the  rear  of  the  coop,  which  should  face 
the  south,  having  a  greenhouse  sash,  three  feet 
by  six,  on  the  top.  Such  a  coop  will  cost  as  fol- 
lows :  Sash,  ready  glazed,  $3 ;  300  feet  of  lum- 
ber for  floor  and  sides,  $6 ;  roof,  about  $4  (shin- 
gles); total  $13.  This  does  not  include  labor, 
and  may  cost  less  in  some  places  for  material. 
The  nests  should  be  of  boxes,  separate,  so  as  to 
be  easily  taken  out  for  cleaning.  A  good  white- 
washing should  be  given  the  coop  at  least  once  a 
month.  If  confined  in  yards  the  fowls  should 
be  given  exercise  by  throwing  the  hard  food  into 
leaves  in  order  to  make  them  scratch.  Spade 
the  yards  up  occasionally,  which  turns  under  the 
filth  and  purifies  them.  Cleanliness  is  the  best 
medicine  that  can  be  given  for  warding  off  dis- 
ease. 

One  Week's  Bill  of  Fare. 

A  flock  of  Brahmas  or  Leghorns,  when  confined, 
should  be  fed  on  a  variety  rather  than  on  quan- 
tity. It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  state  hoxv 
much  a  flock  will  consume,  no  matter  what  the 
number  may  be,  as  conditions  alter  circum- 
stances, and  some  flocks  consequently  eat  more 
than  others.  A  good  bill  of  fare  is  as  follows: 
For  the  morning  meal  take  two  quarts  ground 
oats,  one  quart  corn  meal,  and  one  quart  fine 
bran.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  the  same  of 
ground  bones,  and  half  that  quantity  of  red  pep- 
per. Mix  thoroughly  with  milk,  if  possible,  or 
hot  water.  At  noon  give  nothing  but  grass, 
finely  chopped  vegetables,  or  cut  clover  hay 
which  has  been  steeped  in  water.  At  night  feed 
whole  wheat.  The  next  day  for  a  morning  meal 
take  one  quart  boiled  potatoes,  the  same  of  tur- 
nips, and  mix  it  stifflv  with  bran  and  meal,  add- 
ing also  the  salt,  bone  and  pepper,  with  ground 
or  chopped  meat  if  possible.  At  night  feed 
whole  corn.  At  noon  the  green  food.  Feed  only 
so  much  as  will  be  eaten  clean.  When  the  hens 
begin  to  walk  off  discontinue  the  feed.  Never 
leave  any  to  waste.  Anything  that  serves  as  a 
change,  in  order  to  vary  the  diet,  will  be  found 
very  beneficial. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Remedy  for  Cholera. 

My  fowls  had  the  cholera.  I  had  twenty  full 
grown  and  about  sixty  small  chickens.  I  lost 
only  three  full  grown  and  two  small  ones.  I 
cured  them  in  this  way.  I  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  five  afflicted  with  it  and  procured  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  I  put 
in  ten  gallons  of  water  and  saturated  the  roosts 
and  ground  thoroughly  with  it  ;  then  fed  soft 
food  with  a  little  sulphur  in  it.  This  I  think  is 
a  good  remedy  for  cholera.  F.  S.  BUSK. 

Chicago,  III. 


A  Curious  Cross. 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Scott  for  the  fol- 
lowing information,  and  trust  that  all  of  our 
subscribers  will  be  as  prompt  in  correcting  us  in 
our  opinions  should  we  be  in  error: 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper;  Mrs.  Kate  Elliott, 
of  this  place,  has  a  fowl  which  is  a  cross  between 
the  chicken  and  the  guinea.  I  write  this  to  you 
simply  because  I  noticed  in  your  June  Poultry 
Keeper  that  you  did  not  think  they  were  liable 
to  mix  as  they  are  naturally  monogamous  fowls. 
Respectfully,        Walter  Jay  Scott. 

Floyd,  C.  H.,  Va. 

The  cross  is  a  very  uncommon  one,  and  would 
no  doubt  be  quite  a  curiosity  at  some  of  our 
poultry  exhibitions. 


A  Friend  of  the  Boxes. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper  :  I  am  much  pleased 
with  The  Poultry  Keeper.  I  notice  in  your 
May  number  that  in  answer  to  H.  M.  E.  you  ad- 
vise baskets  in  preference  to  boxes  with  paste- 
board squares.  I  would  like  to  say  that  with 
me  boxes  have  been  decidedly  better  than  bas- 
kets. I  have  bought  a  great  many  eggs  from 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  other  Eastern 
States,  and  have  never  had  one  egg  broken  when 
packed  in  boxes  as  described,  while  in  baskets 
from  one  to  seven  have  been  broken.  Eggs  in 
boxes  have  hatched  much  better.  The  best  hatch 
I  ever  had  from  eggs  in  baskets  was  five  from 
thirteen,  while  I  have  hatched  as  high  as  twenty- 
eight  from  thirty  in  boxes. 

Troy,  A  la.  Geo.  H.  Maloxe. 


How  to  Make  a  Brooder. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper  :  My  brooder  is  so 
simple  that  I  hardly  dare  to  write  you  about  it, 
but  so  much  has  been  said  about  brooders  I  will 
venture  to  write  you  regarding  it,  and  you  can 
publish  it  or  not.  I  take  two  boards  eighteen 
inches  square  for  fifteen  or  twenty  chicks,  and 
lay  the  edges  together.  Screw  on  two  small  hinges, 
then  tack  cotton  over  the  whole,  hinges  and  all. 
1  drive  a  nail  through  each  corner  and  sharpen 
the  point  on  the  side  the  cotton  is  on.  No  wit  is 
done.  Turn  it  over  and  make  it  roof-shaped, 
placing  it  where  you  wish.  You  will  see  at  once 
that  the  shape  allows  the  small  chicks  to  get 
under  further  than  the  larger  chicks,  and  all 
sizes  get  a  chance  to  keep  their  backs  warm  by 
getting  closer  to  the  eaves.  I  always  use  saw- 
dust on  bottom.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  beet 
things  for  young  chicks  to  stand  on,  as  it  dries 
up  or  absorbs  the  moisture  and  keeps  them  dry. 
Tou  will  have  to  put  the  chicks  under  about  two 
nights  to  make  them  learn  where  to  go. 

Holyoke,  Mass.  A  Subscriber. 


Managing  Young  Chicks. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper:  Wliile my  experi- 
ence has  been  limited  in  raising  and  caring  for 
poultry,  I  have  always  found  it  troublesome  to 
manage  the  young  chickens  when  kept  in  an  or- 
dinary coop,  until  the  present  season.  The  older 
broods,  no  matter  how  well  they  were  fed,  were 
always  on  hand  to  rob  the  younger  ones.  My 
plan  Is  to  take  common  fence  boards  or  lumber 
about  six  inches  wide,  cut  the  pieces  about  two 
f»et  long,  nail  three  of  the  pieces  at  the  corners, 
tearing  one  aide  open ;  then  take  strips  of  lath, 


each  lath  making  two  pieces,  and  nail  them  over 
the  top,  leaving  the  openings  sufficiently  large 
to  give  light  and  drop  the  feed-  through.  Place 
the  open  side  next  to  where  the  chickens  pass  in 
and  out,  leaving  room  at  the  sides  for  such  as 
may  be  out  to  readily  pass  in,  and  all  is  complete 
at  the  trifling  cost  of  6  or  8  cents,  and  works 
like  a  charm.  Should  you  discover  anything 
new  or  novel  in  the  idea,  please  give  it  a  notice 
in  The  Poultry  Keeper  for  the  benefit  of  those 
interested.  Daxtel  Bull. 

Amboy,  Lee  Co.,  111. 


Our  Sentiments  Exactly. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper  :  The  copy  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper  has  been  received,  and  pleases 
very  much.  I  enclose  a  postal  note  on  Chicago 
for  50  cents,  for  one  year"s  subscription  to  that 
paper,  commencing  with  the  first  number. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  several  poultry  journals, 
but  none  of  them  please  so  well  as  the  June  num- 
ber of  The  Poultry  Keeper,  although  I  pay 
$1.25  a  year  for  one  monthly  paper. 

On  page  forty  of  the  June  number  of  The 
Poultry  Keepeb,  you  say  that  "This  number  is 
not  all  original."  In  writing  an  essay,  poem  or 
work  that  should  express  the  sole  ideas  of  the 
author,  originality  would  of  course  be  expected, 
but  in  a  journal  that  publishes  information 
which  tends  to  instruct  its  readers,' the  best  ar- 
ticle, whether  original  or  not,  is  what  a  reader 
desires.  In  the  June  number  I  notice  several 
articles  taken  from  other  papers ;  unless  you  had 
published  them  I  would  probably  not  have  seen 
them,  and  yet  they  were  all  of  more  or  less  value 
to  one  interested  in  poultry.  Without  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  no  progress  is  made.  One  per- 
son originates  and  another  improves  on  it. 

If  the  June  number  of  The  Poultry  Keepeb 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  paper,  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  pay  double  the  subscription.  Very  re- 
spectfully, Wm.  H.  French. 

Adjutant  General's  Office  ,Washington,B.  C. 


The  Difference  in  Breeds. 

Editor  Poultry  Keepeb:  Seeing  a  great 
many  States  represented  in  your  valuable  jour- 
nal by  correspondence,  but  not  Nebraska,  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  even  in  this  new  country 
the  poultry  interests  are  not  altogether  neg- 
lected. I  am  one  among  the  many  amateurs  at 
poultry  raising,  and  get  considerable  satisfac- 
tion and  information  in  reading  your  monthly, 
and  only  wish  that  I  could  give  $2  and  get  it 
weekly. 

In  common  parlance,  this  part  of  the  State  is 
not  as  yet  "waked  up"  to  pure  bred  poultry  rais- 
ing, although  the  market  is  well  stocked  in  the 
fall  and  winter  with  fowls  for  the  table.  To 
illustrate:  One  man  said  to  me,  "What  do  yon 
charge  for  Plymouth  Rock  eggs?"  "$1.50  per 
setting, "  was  my  answer.  He  laughed,  and  said 
he  could  get  all  the  eggs  of  that  variet  y  he  wanted 
for  50  cents  per  thirteen.  I  differed  with  him, 
and  told  him  that  pure  breed  eggs  could  not  be 
sold  at  that  price.  But  he  "knew  what  he  was 
talking  about  and  could  tell  a  good  Plymouth 
Rock  as  well  as  any  one."  On  comparing  notes 
I  found  that  the  man  who  furnished  the  50-cent 
eggs  had  sold  me  every  chicken  on  his  place,  and 
I  am  using  them  to  furnish  eggs  for  the  home 
market  at  from  10  to  25  cents  per  dozen.  This 
only  goes  to  show  that  he  would  rather  pay  50 
cents  for  10-cent  eggs  than  $1.50  and  have  them 
warranted. 

If  this  escapes  the  waste  basket  this  alkali 
country  will  probably  be  heard  from  again.  I 
have  been  in  the  newspaper  business  for  ten 
years  up  to  last  September,  and  I  think  you  are 
getting  up  a  first-class,  readable  journal. 

Yours  respectfully,  S.  C.  Beach. 

Stromsburg,  Neb. 


A  Good  Hatch  from  His  Incubator. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper  :  I  have  been  read- 
ing your  experiments  with  the  hot  water  incu- 
bators, and  now  I  will  aive  mine.   I  started  my 


incubator  on  April  24th.  I  tried  my  thermome- 
ter with  a  tested  one,  then  tried  it  under  four 
sitting  hens,  and  found  two  hens,  sitting  the 
first  week,  105°  and  106c ;  two  that  had  set  two 
weeks,  103°  and  105° ;  one  the  third  week,  102°. 
I  run  my  machine  accordingly.  The  eighth  day 
I  tested  the  eggs  and  found  six  infertile,  the  rest 
well  started-,  the  sixteenth  day  found  three  dead 
in  shell;  twentieth  day  seventeen  chicks  out  and 
forty-three  eggs  pipped ;  twenty-first  day  eighty- 
three  chicks  out;  twenty-second  day  ninety- 
three  out  and  eight  pipped,  and  a  number  of 
chicks  dead — cause  of  dying,  it  got  too  cool  at 
the  last. 

My  second  hatch  started  at  102°  the  first  week, 
the  eighth  day  the  eggs  uneven ;  the  second 
week  103°,  and  the  sixteenth  day  seventeen  eggs 
not  started  and  seven  dead;  the  third  week  in- 
creased the  heat  from  105°  to  108°.  No  chick 
out  until  twenty-third  day.  I  think  the  cause 
was  not  enough  heat  the  first  two  weeks,  and  too 
much  the  last.  I  got  only  forty-six  live  chicks 
from  the  last  hatch.  I  put  in  114  eggs  at  a  time, 
and  turn  by  hand,  and  sprinkle  twice  daily  with 
water  at  105°.  I  am  running  my  third  hatch 
same  as  first,  with  109  eggs  all  started  but  four, 
eight  days  gone.  Will  report  when  they  come 
out.  One  thing  I  am  satisfied  of  is  that  weak 
eggs  will  start  at  106°  that  will  not  at  102°,  and 
they  will  hatch  even.  One  of  my  neighbors  run 
his  as  I  did  first,  and  out  of  seventy-three  fertile 
eggs  got  sixty-three  chicks. 

Another  thing:  A  hen  when  she  commences 
to  sit  produces  more  heat  than  at  the  end  of  her 
term.  My  eggs  were  Plymouth  Rocks.  I  nse 
one  twelve-quart  pail  of  hot  water  the  first  week 
twice  a  day,  6  o'clock  morning  and  night ;  about 
nine  quarts  the  second  week,  and  six  the  last. 
Try  one  of  your  machines  at  that  and  see  if  you 
don't  get  a  larger  hatch.  J.  B.  BAGLEY. 

Boberts,  Ford  Co.,  111. 

Mating  Poultry  for  Breeding. 

To  begin  with  there  is  an  important  fact  to  be 
remembered,  viz. :  that  as  a  rule  the  male  bird 
chiefly  affects  the  external  appearance  of  the  pro- 
duce, the  hen  the  internal  qualities.  This  is  not 
for  a  moment  related  as  a  new  discovery.  It  was 
long  ago  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  best  au- 
thorities on  such  subjects.  Experience  has  in- 
deed fully  verified  the  fact.  The  natural  deduc- 
tion of  course  from  this  is  that  if  we  wish  to 
keep  a  breed  or  strain  of  special  excellence  as 
layers  or  mothers,  we  should  carefully  mark  the 
hens  which  lay  large  eggs  or  many  of  them, 
which  have  proved  themselves  particularly 
assiduous  mothers,  and  keen  their  eggs  for 
hatching.  A  good  observer  should  know  the 
eggs  of  every  hen,  and  if  only  the  trouble  were 
taken  to  discover  the  most  productive,  really 
improved  strains  of  any  breed  might  be  obtained. 

For  points  of  feather,  fanciers  will  take  almost 
any  trouble  over  pedigrees.  Why  should  not 
some  of  them  do  the  same  for  the  perpetuation 
of  useful  qualities?  On  the  other  hand  since  the 
cock  so  thoroughly  influences  the  appearance  of 
his  progeny  he  must  chiefly  b£  looked  to  for  par- 
ticular points,  as  well  formed  comb  or  crest. 
Again  it  is  desired  to  obtain  cross-bred  birds 
chiefly  resembling  one  of  the  parent  races,  the 
cock  of  that  kind  should  of  course  be  chosen; 
when,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  fresh 
blood  from  a  different  breed  on  different  strains, 
and  yet  there  is  fear  of  some  beauty  being  there- 
by diminished,  let  the  extraneous  bird  be  the 
hen.  There  are  exceptions  to  most  rules;  this  is 
not  an  exception.  Great  size  may  generally  be 
traced  to  the  mother. 

The  first  rule  generally  laid  down  in  all  in- 
structions for  mating  for  the  production  of  both 
special  form  and  feather,  is  that  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  perfection  is  to  be  expected  from 
parents  which  have  opposite  exaggerations  or 
defects,  rather  than  from  birds  that  are  almost 
faultless  themselves.  To  make  this  plain  we 
will  give  an  instance  or  two — firstly  as  to  form. 
A  Cochin  should  have  heavily  feathered  legs,  yet 
should  be  free  from  stiff,  wing-like,  vultu'e 
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hocks,  which  are  an  exaggeration  of  heavy  leg 
feathering.  It  is  then  generally  asserted  that 
perfection  in  this  respect — i.e.  a  mass  of  feathers 
curling  closely  round  the  hock — is  more  likely  to 
be  obtained  from  an  outrageously  vulture  hocked 
bird  and  one  sparsely  feathered  on  the  legs,  than 
from  two  almost  perfect  specimens.  Or,  again, 
as  to  feather;  a  Light  Brahma  should  have 
broad  and  darkly  marked  neck  hackles.  If  these 
stripes  are  absent  the  bird  looks  poor  and  washy: 
if  on  the  other  hand  they  are  very  heavy,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  are  accompanied  by  spots 
on  the  back— ('.  e.  a  continuation  of  the  dark 
markings,  which  entirely  spoils  the  contrast 
between  the  clearly  defined  hackle  and  pure 
white  back.  J.  W.  Caughey. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Another  Plan  for  Making  a  Brooder. 

Editor  Poultry  Keepee  :  To  make  a  brood- 
er that  will  discount  a  hen,  a  part  of  which  is 
described  in  the  June  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  make  a  box  four  feet  long,  two  feet 
wide  and  one  foot  high,  without  either  bottom 
or  front.  Take  a  board  two  feet  long,  one  foot 
wide;  bore  two  half-inch  holes  one-half  inch 
from  one  of  the  two-foot  edges:  use  this  board 
as  a  partition,  placing  it  in  the 
box  one  foot  from  the  end, 
making  a  space  one  foot  by 
two  for  a  heating  apartment, 
with  the  two  half-inch  holes 
next  to  top  of  box.  Nail  a 
strip  one  inch  wide  close  to 
the  top  of  box  over  the  open 
space  in  front  of  heating  apatr- 
ment,  and  another  at  back  end 
to  correspond  with  the  one  in 
front.  Take  a  piece  of  sheet 
iron  one  by  two  feet ;  nail  it 
nicely  to  the  two  strips,  being 
careful  to  make  it  as  near  air 
tight  as  possible;  cover  the 
remaining  front  of  heating 
apartment  with  a  tight  fitting 
door  with  a  few  holes  at  the 
bottom;  bore  an  inch  and  a 
half  hole  in  the  opposite  side 
from  the  door,  two  inches  be- 
low the  sheet  iron;  insert  a 
pipe  with  an  elbow  turning 
up;  top  of  elbow  must  extend 
higher  than  the  lamp  chimney  -jji 
to  carry  off  gas  and  smoke.  jgK 
Bore  a  one-inch  hole  in  the  Sgl 
center  of  box  between  the  iron  fs|§ 
and  top  of  box  directly  oppo- 
site the  two  half -inch  holes  in 
the  partition.  Insert  a  tin  tube 
with  an  elbow  turning  down  with  a  bell-shaped 
end ;  the  bell-shaped  end  must  extend  below  the 
bottom  where  the  chicks  rest,  or  there  will  not  be 
circulation  enough.  Let  it  extend  down  within 
an  inch  of  the  ground,  and  keep  the  dirt  moist  so 
that  the  air  passing  througli  the  tube  and  over  the 
plate  will  not  be  too  dry.  Place  your  lamp  (No.  2 
burner)  in  the  heater  near  the  center ;  place  the 
lamp  as  near  the  iron  as  possible  without  making 
it  smoke.  It  would  be  better  to  have  tubes  to 
carry  the  heat  well  to  opposite  end  of  brooder,  as 
described  in  your  June  number.  Have  a  loose 
board  for  bottom  of  brooder  resting  on  blocks, 
and  as  the  chicks  grow  you  can  substitute 
smaller  blocks,  thereby  lowering  the  bottom  to 
accommodate  their  growth.  Take  out  the  bot- 
tom every  day,  clean,  and  dust  it  with  clean,  dry 
sand.  Any  one  wishing  further  information  will 
get  inquiries  answered  by  addressing  the  under- 
signed with  stamp.  E.  W.  Croft. 
Jamestown,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 


He  said  he  was  intensely  interested  in  this  ex- 
periment, but  as  we  inferred  from  reading  the 
statement,  the  only  thing  that  interested  this 
great  man  was  how  the  strange  fact  could  be 
explained,  instead  of  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  as  communicated  to  him,  and  to  as- 
certain whether  it  was  fact  or  fiction. 

Though  practical  breeders  will  scarcely  credit 
this  story,  we  suppose  there  are  very  few  who 
are  able  to  say  how  long  after  the  cock's  removal 
from  the  hen  we  may  expect  the  eggs  to  be  fer- 
tile. A  writer  in  a  number  of  the  London 
Fanciers'  Gazette  of  December,  1875,  says 
that  the  old  breeders  of  game  cocks  insist- 
ed that  the  hen  was  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  the  cock  till  her  next  moult- 
ing, while  others  insist  that  such  influence  does 
not  continue  after  the  hen  becomes  broody :  and 
this,  we  suppose,  is  the  general  opinion.  It  is 
also  a  prevailing  opinion  that  a  single  fertiliza- 
tion affects  a  whole  clutch  of  eggs.  But  the 
writer  above  referred  to  states  facts  connected 
with  experiments  in  his  own  breeding  that  seem 
to  contradict  this  last  assumption,  as  well  as  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  interesting  question 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  eggs  will  be  fertile 


we  suppose  it  would  hardly  do  to  infer  from 
these  interesting  facts  that  the  number  of  pup- 
pies in  the  litter  or  of  fertile  eggs  in  the  clutch 
would  have  been  less  if  but  a  single  male  had  been 
used.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  facts  to 
communicate  in  further  illustration  of  this  in- 
teresting subject,  we  would  be  much  obliged  to 
them  for  so  doing.  I  tried  an  experiment  last 
spring  which  I  will  look  up  and  give  you  the 
report  of  very  soon.  0.  E.  C. 


Fertile  Eggs. 


Editor  Poultry  Keeper:  About  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  our  great  naturalist,  Agassiz, 
mentioned  that  a  female  turkey  laid  eggs  from 
which  chicks  were  hatched,  though  she  had 
not  been  mated  with  a  male  for  about  a  year. 


SILVER  PENCILED  HAMBURtiS,  Property  of  J.  II.  Johnson,  88  State  St.,  Chicago, 

after  the  removal  of  the  male  bird.  Having  used 
a  favorite  cock  that  on  account  of  an  injury  hi  d 
lost  his  procreant  power,  as  tested  by  setting 
several  nests  of  eggs  without  producing  a  single 
chick  and  marking  all  the  eggs  with  date  after 
procuring  a  new  cock,  he  found  that  the  eggs 
became  fertile  on  and  after  the  fifth  day  after  the 
introduction  of  the  other  cock  and  not  before. 
In  another  case  this  writer  informs  us  that  a  hen 
appeared  with  a  nice  brood  of  chicks,  "having 
laid  away  privately  in  the  woods,  nine  weeks  and 
two  days  after  the  cock  had  been  taken  from  her, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  her  getting  with 
another  cock,  no  other  fowls  being  kept  within  a 
mile  of  the  place."  And  yet  this  intelligent  ob- 
server says  that  every  breeder  knows  that  the 
chickens  of  one  clutch  will  show  distinctive 
points  of  two  cocks  when  it  happens  that  two 
male  birds  have  been  on  the  brood  walk.  As  an 
Instance  he  quotes  one  where  he  required  a  brood 
cock  for  the  walk  for  some  purpose,  say  a  full- 
feathered  plain  head,  and  placed  with  the  hens  a 
tasseled  or  hen  cock.  The  result  was  that  the 
laying  hens  then  produced  chickens  that  closely 
resembled  both  the  plain  head  and  tassel,  or  full- 
feathered  and  hen-feathered  cock. 

I  have  noticed  similar  results  in  breeding  dogs. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  representatives  of 
the  several  sires  in  the  litter  of  puppies.  But 


Moulting. 

The  moulting  season  will  soon  be  here,  and 
with  it  the  most  critical  part  of  the  year  for 
fowls,  and  yet  as  a  rule  they  receive  less  care 
then  than  at  any  other  time.  The  moulting  season 
renews  the  looks  of  the  fowls,  for  all  the  broken, 
dirty  feathers  are  cast  off  and  new  and  better 
ones  grow  out  to  take  their  place. 

It  is  a  wise  provision  of  Nature  to  thus  provide 
a  new  covering  of  feathers  each  year,  for  if  the 
old  ones  had  to  be  depended  upon  they  would 
soon  become  broken  and  wear  off,  leaving  the 
fowls  naked  and  unprotected  from  the  extremes 
of  our  climate.  Fowls  should  be  treated  kindly 
while  going  through  the  moulting  period,  and 
care  should  be  exercised  re- 
garding their  diet  while  they 
are  going  through  this  natural 
but  oftentimes  dangerous 
state.  It  is  at  this  time  more 
than  all  others  that  they  need 
a  good  tonic.  A  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  iron  put  in  their 
water  each  day  is  a  good  help. 
Charcoal  is  also  a  good  blood 
purifier  and  helps  to  keep  the 
entire  system  in  a  good, 
healthy  condition. 

Be  careful  not  to  get  them 
too  fat  at  this  time.  They 
need  good  food  but  not  too 
much  of  it.  Over-feeding  is 
especially  bad  at  this  time. 
Fowls  that  have  their  full  lib- 
erty and  are  fed  well  always 
moult  well,  but  when  they 
are  in  confinement  care  and 
precaution  are  necessaay.  It 
is  a  great  drain  on  the  system 
to  go  through  the  moult,  for 
the  new  feathers  draw  from 
the  system  the  same  elements 
which  produce  the  eggs,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  no  eggs 
are  laid  while  the  fowls  are 
moulting.  They  need  an 
abundance  of  warming,  nutri- 
tious food,  but  as  I  said  before  be  careful  not  to 
over-feed. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  keeping  of 
hens  that  are  over  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
this  is  only  one  more  point  against  them,  for 
each  year  a  hen  will  moult  later  in  the  season, 
and  the  older  the  hen  the  later  in  the  season  will 
she  moult,  and  when  winter  comes  it  many  times 
catches  her  before  she  is  fully  covered  with 
feathers ;  as  a  result  she  will  be  set  back  and 
suffer  from  the  cold,  perhaps  not  commence  lay- 
ing before  spring.  A  little  judicious  treatment 
of  this  kind  not  only  benefits  the  health  of  the 
fowls  but  shortens  the  period  of  moulting,  and 
in  addition  to  that  the  growth  of  plumage  is 
stronger  and  heavier,  and  thus  the  fowls  are  bet- 
ter able  to  stand  the  cold  winter.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  fowls  is  also  improved.  The  feathers 
look  better  and  the  fowls  take  on  fat  and  meet 
the  cold  weather  of  winter  with  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution and  in  good  health,  which  otherwise 
might  not  have  been.  H.  S.  Waldo. 

Quincy,  III. 


The  fall  is  coming,  and  then  is  the  time  to 
buy  young  stock,  as  you  will  have  better  young- 
sters to  select  from.  Don't  wait  till  spring, 
as  good  birds  are  scarce  at  that  time. 
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WHAT  IS  GREEK? 
More  Hot  Shot  From  Grant  Parish. 

PART  SECOND. 

Mr.  Editor:  Nothing  charms  a  newspaper 
man  more  than  to  correspond  for  a  paper  that  is 
not  fettered  with  the  irons  of  fear.  Although 
put  or  the  poultry  business,  I  still  have  the 
cause  at  heart,  and  I  now  continue  mv  attacks 
on  the  American  Standard  of  Excellence  in  order 
to  shed  light  into  the  most  remote  recesses  of 
darkness,  where  the  poultry  fraternity  has  been 
led  astray  by  the  Standard  doctrine. 

AT  WASHINGTON. 

In  this  city  there  are  several  breeders  that  ad- 
vertise fowls  scoring  ninety  to  ninety-eight 
points,  so  stated,  but  I  will  wager  my  next  sea- 
son^ wages  that  not  one  of  them  could  score 
his  fowls  according  to  the  Standard  theory, 
hence  my  caption,  "What  is  Greek?"  which  is 
such  to  them — the  darkest  of  pure  Greek. 

FANCIERS'  GOSSIP. 

To  continue  this  scoring  farce,  did  you,  Mr. 
Editor  and  the  reader,  ever  note  the  style  of  con- 
versation when  several  of  the  "boys"  are  togeth- 
er? Well,  let  us  have  some : 

A  to  B. — "There  is  a  pullet,  late  hatch,  that  will 
score  ninety-six  and  a  half." 

X  to  Y. — "I  have  got  a  cockerel  home  that  will 
sweep  the  country ;  if  he  will  score  one  he  will 
score  ninety-eight  points." 

A  to  X. — "See  that  cockerel  yonder  by  that 
peach  tree.  He  will  score  ninety-eight  points. 
I  don't  believe  your  bird  will  run  that  high." 

The  gossip  continues  till  the  bull  frog  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  eventide. 

THE  TRUE  BREEDERS. 

For  a  man  of  means  it  is  just  the  thing  for 
him  to  do  to  purchase  prize  winners  at  $40  per 
pair — it  promotes  the  circulation  of  currency. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the  farmer,  mechanic, 
villager  and  preacher,  who  are  the  only  true,  le- 
gitimate poulterers.  Where  there  is  one  for 
pleasure,  there  are  one  thousand  for  profit. 
Where  there  is  one  exhibition  breeder,  there  are 
one  thousand  breeders  who  will  be  found  on 
market  days  with  crates  of  eggs  and  fowls,  not 
for  "points"  but  for  the  honest  dollar  to  help 
clear  off  the  mortgage  or  purchase  the  farm. 
ShcJi  is  poultry  raising  in  its  truest  sense.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  the  raiser  or  buyer 
whether  the  birds  be  hocked,  of  all  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  or  comb  to  one  side,  with  sixteen 
points.  It  is  size,  plumpness,  a  bright  yellow 
skin  and  a  full  breast  that  are  wanted. 

IN  A  GLASS  CASE. 

I  suggest  that  each  reader  will  tenderly  place 
his  Standard  in  a  glass  case,  purchase  a  large 
shoe  box  for  an  egg  receiver,  then  make  a  con- 
tract with  some  square  commissioner  to  furnish 
500  dressed  fowls  and  go  to  work.  If  X  Y  Z 
visits  you  and  talks  "points,"  show  him  the  shoe 
box  with  400  dozen  eggs  waiting  a  rise  in  the 
market ;  take  him  on  the  porch  and  wave  your 
hand  in  the  direction  where  hundreds  of  growing 
chicks  are  feeding,  and  if  X  Y  Z  will  no>  wilt, 
then  I  was  not  named  after  the  hero  of  Appo- 
mattox Court  House. 

THE  CAPTION. 

"What  is  Greek?"  Why,  the  study  of  the 
Standard  of  Excellence.  No  one  can  understand 
it  but  the  originators.  It  has  made  the  rearing 
of  poultry  a  task,  for  its  demands  are  such  that 
one  must  rear  fifty  fowls  to  have  a  trio  that  he 
can  point  to  with  hard-worked-for  pride  and 
say,  "Those  birds  are  perfect ;  that  is,  the  Stand- 
ard 'says  so.' "  But  what  has  become  of  the  rest 
of  the  flock?  Oh,  well— they  went  with  the 
sweet  by-and-by  as  soon  as  they  showed  non- 
standard qualities.  We  didn't  wait  for  them  to 
gain  size  to  sell,  as  it  doesn't  look  nice  to  see  a 
ot  of  disqualified  fowls  running  around.  I'll 
wager  sixteen  to  one  that  that  man  paid  his  feed 
bill  out  of  his  pocket  with  no  return.  The 
»bove  illustration  is  but  the  counterpart  of  the 


average  Standard  advocate  breeder.  But  the 
pope  demands,  and  ye  must  follow. 

SOME  QUESTIONS. 

A  pure  bred  W.  C.  B.  Polish  hen  with  a  half- 
black  crest;  does  it  render  her  non-profi table? 
A  White  Cochin  hen  with  brassy  tinge :  does  it 
render  her  non-profitable?  A  Houdan  hen  with 
four  toes ;  does  it  make  her  a  poor  layer?  And 
does  it  render  the  chicks  from  a  "twisted 
comb"  White  Leghorn  cock  weak  and  diseasable? 
If  not,  why  kill  and  remove  the  profit  from  your 
yards? 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

I  beg  leave  to  state  that  these  previous  remarks 
are  made  in  the  best  of  feeling.  I  see  on  all  sides 
the  ill  effects  of  Standard  authority,  and  sim- 
ply open  the  way  through  the  columns  of  this 
spirited  journal  for  others  to  clear  away  the 
wreck.  I  fondly  look  forward  to  see  the  exit  of 
this  wild-cat  method  now  king,  and  to  hear  of 
shows  in  every  city,  town,  village  and  Hamlet  in 
this  broad  land  where  our  domestic  feathered 
friends  will  be  judged  by  a  Standard  whose  nom 
de  plume  will  be  Messrs.  Egg  Crate  and  Market 
Stall.  In  the  Poultry  World  and  The  Poul- 
try Keeper,  the  poultry  interests  have  two 
watchful  and  able  representatives. 
Capital  Mill,  D.  C. 


Sitting  Hens. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper:  As  the  time  of 
year  is  at  hand  when  most  persons  on  the  farm 
are  troubled  with  setting  hens,  and  I  have 
seen  many  plans  and  devices  for  breaking  them 
from  the  nest.  Some  of  them  are  ridiculous, 
others  ludicrous ;  among  which  are  the  cooping 
of  them  up  for  several  days  without  food  or 
water,  on  the  theory  that  when  turned  out  they 
will  be  too  busy  procuring  food  to  think  of  their 
nests. 

Another  plan  is  to  tie  a  red  string  about  a  yard 
in  length  to  their  legs  or  tails,  on  the  theory 
that  when  they  see  the  string  they  think  it  a 
snake  and  become  frightened,  and  therefore  in 
the  excitement  forget  their  nests. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  seen  these  plans 
fail,  I  will  give  you  a  plan  which  I  think  more 
humane.  Build  a  coop,  in  size  about  four  by  six 
feet  and  from  twenty  to  tw-enty-four  inches  in 
height,  so  your  hens  will  have  plenty  of  room  to 
move  about.  It  can  be  made  of  lath,  tobacco 
sticks  or  small  rails,  cover  it  carfully  to  keep 
out  the  rain  and  sun.  After  you  have  your  coop 
ready,  go  to  your  nest  or  nests  (the  best  time  is 
just  after  dark),  catch  your  hen  or  hens,  and 
place  them  in  their  new  quarters.  Now  catch 
the  gamest  rooster  you  have  and  put  in  the  coop 
with  them,  give  them  all  the  food  and  drink 
they  need.  In  four  or  five  days  turn  them  out. 
and  my  word  for  it,  the  next  time  those  hens 
hunt  a  nest,  it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
some  eggs.  Luthee  Logan. 

BynumviUe,  Mo. 


What  a  Lady  Thinks  of  Brooders. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper  :  Number  t.rree  of 
your  new  publication  came  to  hand  last  evening, 
and  so  fascinated  me  that  I  could  hardly  put  it 
down  for  needed  rest,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
this  morning  I  resumed  the  examination  of  it, 
and  I  can  say  I  am  more  than  pleased.  I  think 
it  will  prove  to  be  just  what  I  have  been  looking 
for.  I  have  ordered  at  different  times,  sample 
copies  of  poultry  journals  and  agricultural  papers 
to  get  information  concerning  poultry  keeping, 
for,  although  I  have  kept  fowls  for  twenty-five 
years  I  find  there  is  something  new  to  learn  every 
year.  I  have  never  aimed  to  make  them  very 
remunerative,  but  kept  them  because  I  liked 
fresh  eggs  and  a  nice,  fat  chicken,  that  I  knew 
was  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  when  I  wished 
to  cook  them.  I  have  never  wintered  more  than 
twenty  hens,  but  always  had  plenty  of  fresh  eggs 
all  winter.  They  have  alwoys  paid  all  their  ex- 
penses. 

One  item  of  profit  which  is  seldom  hinted  at 
in  poultry  reports,  and  which  has  led  me  recent- 


ly to  consider  the  matter  of  enlarging  my  hen 
house,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  better  tonic 
than  all  the  nostrums  advertised  at  the  present 
day.  If  women,  young  and  old  would  try  it  one 
year,and  take  the  irhole  care  of  their  fou-ls  in 
all  weathers,  there  would  be  fewer  weakly  girls 
and  nervous  women. 

I  have  raised  chickens  several  years  without  a 
hen  after  hatching,  and  find  them  more  thrifty 
than  when  a  hen  runs  with  them,  and  as  docile 
as  kittens.  But  I  didn't  sit  down  to  write  an 
article  for  your  paper,  which  I  am  glad  is  not 
"all  original."  I  am  so  pleased  with  number 
three  that  I  must  have  one  and  two,  and  I  hasten 
to  send  this  off  by  first  mail  that  I  may  not  be 
too  late.  I  want  to  know  about  incubators.  I 
have  used  hens,  taking  the  chicks  away  as  soon 
as  hatched,  and  last  year  raised  150,  losing  very 
few.  I  want  to  know  how  to  build  a  cheap,  con- 
venienthouse  to  keep  fifty.  Wishing  you  a  bund- 
ant  success,  I  am  very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Sttlson. 

Jefferson,  Iowa. 

[Will  the  lady  kindly  send  us  her  plan  of  a 
brooder? — Ed.] 


Gleanings  From  Exchanges, 


In  Favor  of  the  Ducks. 

An  experiment  was  carried  out  in  France  a  few- 
years  ago  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  hens 
and  ducks  as  egg-producers.  Three  birds  of 
each  sort  were  selected  for  the  trial,  and  between 
the  first  day  of  January  and  last  day  of  August 
the  three  hens  laid  257  eggs  and  the  three  ducks 
402.  Moreover,  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous 
year  the  ducks  had  produced  215  eggs  after  the 
hens  had  ceased  laying  altogether.  Of  course, 
one  such  experiment  does  not  conclusively  de- 
cide the  relative  merits  of  hens  and  ducks,  but  it 
shows  that  the  latter  are  not  to  be  despised  as  egg 
producers,  and  they  are  in  many  ways  less 
troublesome  than  chickens,  and  are  of  great  use 
to  destroy  slugs  and  snails  in  a  garden,  where 
they  will  do  no  harm  if  young  seedlings  are  pro- 
tected by  a  few  thorns. — Farmers'1  Gazette, 
Dublin.   

The  Cost  of  Keeping  a  Hen. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  hen  depends  upon  her 
ability  to  forage  and  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
her  by  her  owner.  As  sheep  are  considered  the 
scavengers  of  the  farm  they  may  be  said  to  have 
suitable  companions  in  poultry.  It  is  a  saving 
of  material  to  convert  refuse  into  saleable  eggs, 
and  the  result  of  the  hens'  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion should  not  be  entered  in  the  account  book, 
and  if  it  does  she  should  be  credited,  as  an  offset, 
with  the  amount  saved  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  Her  feed  has  been  estimated  by  some 
practical  poultry  breeders  at  the  value  of  a  bushel 
of  com,  but  such  calculation  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  as  it  costs  more  to  keep  a  hen  in  New  En- 
gland than  it  does  in  Virginia,  witfc  the  advan- 
tages of  an  early  spring,  in  favor  of  a  Southern 
climate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  open  days  of 
winter  when  but  little  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
She  will  also  begin  to  lay  earlier  and  larger,  wean 
her  chicks  sooner,  and  require  less  care  and  at- 
tention, which  are  items  of  cost.—  Farm  and 
Garden.  _ 

Good  and  Poor  Eggs. 

The  difference  between  an  egg  laid  by  a  plump, 
healthy  hen,  fed  with  good,  fresh  food  daily,  and 
an  egg  laid  by  a  thin,  poorly  fed  hen  is  as  great 
as  the  difference  between  good  beef  and  poor. 
A  fowl  fed  on  garbage  and  weak  slops,  with  very 
little  grain  of  any  kind,  may  lay  eggs,  to  be  sure, 
but  when  those  eggs  are  broken  to  be  used  for 
cake,  pies,  etc.,  they  will  spread  in  a  weak, 
watery  way  over  your  dish,  or  look  a  milky 
white,  instead  of  having  a  rich,  slightly  yellow 
tinge.  A  "rich  egg"  retains  its  shape  as  far  as 
possible,  and  yields  to  the  beating  of  the  knife 
or  spoon  with  more  resistance,  and  gives  you  the 
conviction  that  you  are  really  beating  something 
thicker  than  water  or  diluted  milk. — Minnesota 
Farmer. 
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Egg  Bound. 

Inability  to  lay  on  account  of  unusual  size  of 
egg,  may  be  known  by  the  hen  coming  off  the 
nest  and  moping  around  in  evident  distress, 
with  wines  on  the  ground;  sometimes  she  re- 
mains on  the  nest.  A  large  dose  of  castor  oil 
will  generally  give  relief  in  a  few  hours.  Failing 
in  this  a  free  injection  of  olive  oil  into  the 
oviduct  may  be  used,  care  being  taken  not  to 
break  the  egg.  If  no  syringe  is  at  hand  the  oil 
may  be  passed  up  with  a  feather,  having  first 
bathed  the  vent  with  warm  water  The  food 
should  be  soft  and  not  of  a  stimulating  nature. 
In  case  the  egg  passage  should  protrude  or  be- 
come ruptured,  egg  production  should  be  totally 
arrested  by  giving  the  following:  One  grain 
calomel,  one  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic 
and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  made  into  a 
pill,  and  administered  every  four  hours.  In  the 
first  pill  the  quantity  of  calomel  and  opium  may 
be  doubled.— Wesjtern  Rural. 

Tacking  Eggs. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  hay  cut  about 
one-half  inch  long  to  pack  eggs  in.  It  is  light 
and  elastic,  two  very  important  things.  The 
way  I  do  it  is  this :  Place  a  paper  in  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  to  keep  the  hay  in ;  put  about  one 
and  a  half  inches  of  cut  hay  in ;  after  it  is  pressed 
down  put  another  paper  over  the  layer,  then  fill 
the  basket  to  the  rim;  make  a  hole  with  the 
f  oreftnger,  commencing  near  the  rim  of  the  bas- 
ket ;  put  the  naked  egg  in  and  proceed  with  the 
next,  leaving  about  one-half  inch  space  between 
the  eggs.  When  all  are  in,  take  a  handful  of  cut 
hay,  free  of  long  hay,  and  let  it  drop  between  the 
eggs  to  fill  securely.  Fill  up  a  little  rounding 
over  the  rim.  Have  a  thin  board,  planed  and 
cut  the  size  of  the  inside  of  rim,  press  down  be- 
low the  surface  of  rim;  with  a  brad  awl  make 
holes  in  the  rim  and  stick  small  nails  over  the 
lid,  six  or  eight  of  them.  Then  stick  the  awl  in 
the  edge  of  board  on  each  side,  and  press  nails 
in  for  a  seal ;  the  eggs  will  never  get  loose  in  such 
a  basket.  It  can  be  kicked  about  and  the  eggs 
will  not  break. 

Always  try  the  eggs  by  striking  them  together ; 
if  sound  they  will  ring.  I  never  heard  any  com- 
plaint about  my  packing. — John  Bennett,  in 
Fanciers'  Gazette. 

A  Cheap  Poultry  House. 

While  on  a  visit  to  a  large  poultry  farm,  the 
Diamo.  d  poultry  farm  of  Seeley  &  Patterson, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
novel  method  6f  building  a  poultry  house,  and 
as  the  matter  of  building  cheap  houses  for  poul- 
try, combined  with  warmth  and  general  comfort 
of  the  fowls,  is  a  subiect  of  interest  both  to  the 
veteran  and  novice,  I  send  you  a  description  of 
it:  The  house  is  50  feet  long  by  12  feet  deep;  7 
feet  high  in  front  and  5  in  the  rear,  and  has  an 
ordinary  "lean-to"  roof  13  feet  wide;  3  ply 
tarred  felt  is  used  for  roofing  as  well  as  weather 
boarding.  It  is  framed  in  the  usual  manner  and 
just  studding  enough  used  to  make  the  building 
steady  and  solid ;  pieces  of  boards,  or  any  waste 
lumber,  are  nailed  up  and  down  on  the  frame  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  inches  to  receive  the  felt, 
which  is  tacked  on  the  boards  perpendicularly, 
and  battens  are  then  nailed  over  the  felt.  It  has 
no  lining,  and  is  claimed  by  Messrs.  S.  &  P.  to 
have  been  warmer  during  the  past  winter  than 
wooden  houses  of  the  same  dimensions  on  their 
farm  lined  with  tarred  paper.  Thev  say  a  house 
can  be  built  on  the  above  by  any  one  of  ordinary 
ability,  at  the  saving  of  fully  one-third  the  cost 
of  one  made  of  boards — an  item  of  no  small  im- 
portance.— Cor.  Poultry  World. 

Selecting  Fowls  for  Eggs  and  Market. 

In  raising  fowls  for  market  liberal  feeding  is 
the  first  requisite,  and  conefinement  does  no  in- 
jury, providing  the  yards  and  quarters  are  kept 
clean.  The  earlier  the  chicks  come  in  the  higher 
are  the  prioes  obtained,  those  weighing  between 


one  and  two  pounds  being  the  more  saleable  at 
first,  but  later  in  the  season  the  weights  should 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  pounds,  and 
larger  still  as  the  season  further  advances.  The 
best  breed  for  producing  market  chicks  are  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Langshans. 
The  last  named  possess  the  quality  of  fineness 
of  grain  in  the  flesh,  but  have  dark  legs.  The 
fault  is,  however,  compensated  by  quickness  of 
growth,  and  the  pullets  that  may  be  kept  over 
for  laying  have  been  known  to  begin  nearly  as 
soon  as  the  Leghorns,  which  is  a  very  desirable 
characteristic  in  a  large  breed,  for  the  Langshans 
are  nearly  as  large  as  the  Brahmas.  The  Wyan- 
dottes are  very  plump  and  compact  in  body,  and 
the  chicks  have  a  round,  attractive  appearance. 
Where  the  cocks  are  changed  every  year,  and  it 
is  desired  to  combine  egg  production,  weight 
and  quick  growth,  a  good  beginning  may  be 
made  by  using  Cochin  or  Brahma  hens  with  a 
Plymouth  Rock  cock,  following  the  next  season 
wit  h  a  cock  of  the  Houdan  breed.  The  third  year 
a  Langshan  may  be  substituted,  and  then  a 
Wyandotte.  Entirely  new  blood  from  different 
breeds  will  then  be  introduced  annually,  invig- 
orating the  flock  and  improving  it  in  all  respects, 
but  only  pure-bred  males  should  be  used.  A 
dash  of  Brahma  blood,  now  and  then,  keeps  up 
the  size,  but  too  frequent  use  of  Brahma  cocks 
conduces  to  legginess  of  the  growing  chicks, 
though  the  adults  may  be  compact.  The  cross- 
ing with  a  Plymouth  Rock  cock  every  alternate 
season  would  not  do  harm :  for  heavy  weight  of 
chicks  smaller  breeds  should  be  avoided,  as  they 
transmit  their  qualities  to  their  offspring  very 
strongly. — American  A  griculturist. 

Do  Eggs  Pay  Now? 

Eggs  pay  at  this  season,  even  if  the  price  is 
low.  In  proportion  to  the  cost  of  production, 
eggs  are  very  profitable,  and  if  the  prices  are 
down,  so  is  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor.  This  is 
the  period  of  the  year  when  the  little  Leghorn 
is  valuable.  It  is  too  late  for  her  chicks,  and  no 
one  desires  to  lose  time  endeavoring  to  "break" 
a  hen  from  sitting,  and  hence  the  non-sitting 
breeds  are  busy  when  other  kinds  are  getting 
fat  and  lazy.  The  prices  of  eggs  are  usually  low 
in  summer,  but  yet  not  so  low  as  to  render  them 
unprofitable.  In  this  section  they  seldom  get 
below  18  cents  per  dozen,  and  if  we  compare 
that  price  with  the  prices  of  twenty  years  ago 
it  is  quite  a  large  sum.  We  think  eggs  are  low 
in  summer,  not  because  they  are  really  so,  but 
by  reason  of  comparing  them  with  the  high 
prices  obtained  in  winter,  when  the  supply  is 
unobtainable.  To  obtain  eggs  in  winter  requires 
much  labor,  care  and  judicious  management, 
while  in  summer  fowls  partially  provide  for 
themselves.  We  should  therefore  consider  the 
cost  of  production,  the  prices  realized,  and  sub- 
tract the  difference  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  the  profits  are  really  low  or  not. — Farm 
and  Garden. 


Fancy  Points  in  Fowls  and  Cattle. 

A  writer  in  an  English  journal  comes  out  very 
strongly  against  fancy  points  in  fowls.  Thirty 
years  ago,  he  says,  they  had  abundance  of  eggs 
and  the  best  of  table  fowls ;  now  nothing  like 
equal  to  them,  all  in  consequence  of  the  folly  of 
judges  at  the  poultry  shows,  getting  up  absurd 
"Scales  of  Points,"  which  the  fowls  must  carry, 
even  to  a  feather,  or  fail  of  winning  a  single  prize. 
The  superb  Dorking  is  turned  from  a  luscious 
table  fowl  into  a  dark-plumaged,  thick-skinned 
mongrel,  scarcely  fit  to  eat.  Time  was  when 
their  colors  were  pure  white,  or  gray,  or  hand- 
somely mottled  by  various  colors.  In  breeding 
a  purely  white  face,  the  noble  full-breasted 
Black  Spanish  has  dwindled  from  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  in  weight  to  such  a  miserable  size  and 
shape  as  to  make  it  a  profitless  bird,  unworthy  a 
place  any  longer  in  a  good  poultry  yard.  The 
Game  fowl  has  been  robbed  of  its  fine,  round,full 
flesh,  and  given  long,  stilty  legs;  the  Hamburgs 
are  bred  dov~  ;n  size  and  egg -laying  propensity. 


The  greatest  production  now  of  the  formerly 
grand  Brahmas  is  feathered  legs  and  vulture 
hocks.  People  do  not  eat  plumage,  and  yet  in 
the  Brahma,  flesh  and  size  have  been  sacrificed 
to  a  feather.  This  reminds  us  of  the  ridiculous 
efforts  of  a  few  Western  Shorthorn  cattle  breed- 
ers, who  endeavored  some  years  ago  to  make  a 
dark.deep,  red  color  the  criterion  of  the  choicest 
of  the  breed,  totally  ignoring  pure  white  or 
patched  with  red,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
colors,  a  rich,  strawberry  roan.  Some  Jersey 
breeders  at  the  same  time  strove  to  make  solid 
colors,  with  black  points,  tongue,  and  tail  switch, 
the  things  to  be  coveted.  Happily  both  parties 
have  been  snubbed,  ahd  a  Shorthorn  continues 
to  be  judged  as  in  the  origin  of  fitness  for  the 
improvement,  by  its  form,  capacity  for  the  dairy 
and  shambles;  while  the  butter  test  now  rules 
among  the  Jersey  breed.— American  Agricul- 
turist. 

The  French  Breeds. 

The  following  is  a  translation,  taken  from  a 
French  journal,  with  comments,  by  the  Prairie 
Farmer: 

The  Houdans.— On  June  the  20th  we  ob- 
tained a  nice  brood,  all  of  which  are  now  fine 
adults.  At  the  first  stage  of  their  existence 
they  were  fed  on  different  kinds  of  grain,  egg 
and  dried  blood ;  later  on,  the  last-named  food 
was  replaced  by  scraps  of  meat,  cut  up  small, 
and  their  ordinary  food  consisted  of  grain,  espe- 
cially wheat  and  buckwheat;  a  lot  of  horse  dung 
was  also  left  at  their  disposal.  At  four  months 
old,  on  Oct.  20th,  t  he  whole  of  the  brood  reached 
the  size  of  their  parents.  The  cockerels  weighed, 
on  an  average,  2  kilos  900  grammes  (0  lbs.  6  ozs), 
the  pullets  2  kilos  300  grammes  (5  lbs.  loz), 
without  being  put  up  to  fatten,  they  having  their 
complete  liberty.  The  most  appreciated  poultry 
in  the  Paris  markets  is  undoubtedly  the  Houdan, 
easily  known,  even  when  plucked,  by  the  five 
toes,  and  by  their  legs,  which  are  of  a  pinky  hue, 
splashed  with  greyish  blue.  It  is  an  excellent 
bird,  with  quick  development,  produces  large 
white  eggs,  which  are  preferable  to  those  of  the 
Cochin  and  its  crosses,  the  latter  being  smaller, 
and  having  a  yellow  tint.  From  experience  we 
can  truly  say  that  Houdans,  well  fed  and  in 
comparative  liberty,  are  at  four  months  old  as 
large  as  the  parents.  Houdans  are  proved  to  be 
the  most  hardy  bird  of  the  French  races.  They  do 
not  sit,  a  defect  inherent  to  their  quality  of 
being  good  layers.  There  is  sold  annually  in 
the  markets  of  Houdan,  Dreux,  and  Nogent-le- 
Roy  about  6,000,000  francs'worth  of  fat  poultry 
of  this  breed  (  nearly  $1,200,000 ). 

The  Ceevecceuk  is  a  valuable  bird.  The  flesh 
is  very  delicate;  it  grows  rapidly  and  fattens 
easily;  the  eggs  are  very  large,  of  an  average 
weight  of  70  grammes  (214  0zs.).  At  an  adult 
age  this  bird  weighs  3  kilogrammes  (9  lbs.  9  oz.). 
At  two  years  old  some  weigh  4  kilos  (1234  lbs.). 
This  bird  can  be  put  up  to  fatten  at  three  months 
old,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  is  fit  for  the 
table.  At  five  months  this  bird  attains  its  full 
developement ;  and  at  that  age  it  weighs  3  kilos 
(  about      lbs.  ),  and  sometimes  more. 

La  Fleche  is  not  so  precocious  as  the  former. 
At  the  yearly  exibition  in  Paris  this  fowl  was  ad- 
mired on  account  of  the  quality  of  its  flesh  and 
its  fattening  propensities.  Its  want  of  preco- 
ciousness  is  an  advantage,  for  it  is  offered  in  the 
market  when  other  breeds  have  disappeared.  Of 
all  the  French  breeds  it  is  the  longest  in  the  legs. 
Capons  and  pullets  of  this  breed  fatten  well  at 
from  nine  to  eleven  months,  when  they  attain 
the  maximum  of  their  growth.  A  fat  pullet 
weighs  from4  to  5  kilos  (121s  to  16  lbs.), and  the 
capons  go  beyond  5  kilos  (16  lbs.).  Their  flesh 
is  fine  and  most  delicate  in  taste. 

Le  Mans  Fowl.— This  bird  resembles  very 
much  the  La  Fleche,  but  is  distinguishable  by 
its  falling  half-tuft,  its  triple  comb,  and  round 
wattles,  rather  long.  The  capons  and  fat  pullets 
of  this  breed  have  a  world-wide  renown. 

La  Beesse  is  quite  black  and  without  crest,  is 
easily  distinguished ;  it  resembles  the  Barbezieuro 
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breed,  but  is  smaller  and  much  more  fleshy  on 
the  breast,  wings,  and  on  other  parts  where  the 
meat  is  considered  delicate.  The  fat  pullet  of 
La  Bresse  is  better  appreciated  than  the  capon 
of  Le  Mans.  The  flesh  is  more  delicate,  the  fat 
is  better  spread  over  the  muscular  mass,  and  the 
flavor  more  exquisite. 

Campine.— This  bird  is  a  Belgian  breed,  but 
its  proximity  to  France  makes  it  almost  a  French 
hybrid.  It  has  all  the  qualities  necessary  as  a 
fowl  of  predilection  to  persons  seeking  beauty 
and  usefulness  combined.  The  Campine  fowl  is 
extremely  robust,  lively,  and  a  great  wanderer 
and  pillager;  it  delights  in  a  large  area  where  it 
can  pick  up  every  sort  of  insect,  which  generally 
form  the  basis  of  its  food,  when  allowed  to  roam 
about.  The  hen  is  remarkably  prolific,  but  her 
eggs  are  not  large  enough  to  be  used  in  culinary 
'matters. 

Crested  Dutch  Fowl. — The  same  observa- 
tion may  be  applied  to  this  breed  as  to  the  Cam- 
pine,  being  considered  a  French  fowl.  This  bird 
is  also  a  great  wanderer,  and  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  its  valuable  qualities  as  forming  a 
flock  or  troop,  and  living  in  perfect  harmony  on 
a  farm.  This  fowl  is  very  hardy,  and  does  not 
fear  a  damp  atmosphere  like  other  breeds  of 
poultry.  The  hen  is  an  excellent  layer ;  her  eggs 
are  large  and  white,  and  she  seldom  feels  disposed 
to  sit. 

Poule  de  Mantes.— This  breed  was  created 
by  Monsieur  Voitellier  from  crosses  between  the 
Leghorn  and  French  races,  more  prrticularly  the 
Houdan,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  layers  known. 
The  Mantes  fowl  reproduces  as  regularly,  if  not 
better,  than  the  Houdan.  It  possesses  the  same 
qnalities  as  to  laying,  fineness  of  flesh  and  pre- 
cocity as  the  last-named  breed.  We  may  add 
that  it  is  more  hardy,  inasmuch  as  having  no 
crest,  it  is  less  exposed  to  all  the  inconvenience 
caused  in  damp  and  showery  weather  by  that 
appendage.  This  is  par  excellence  the  fowl  tor 
the  farm. 

The  Breda  Hen  as  a  layer  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  She  is  very  hardy,  and  lays  an 
abundance  of  large  white  eggs. 

The  Courtes-Pattes. — This  French  breed  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  layers.  The  hen  is 
very  hardy,  easy  to  rear,  and  her  eggs  are  white 
and  large. 

The  La  Bresse  and  Barbezieure  hens  are 
extremely  prolific  and  commendable  as  farm 
poultry,  for  they  live  well  in  flocks  over  a  large 
area.    They  lay  very  large  eggs. 


The  Weights  of  Our  Incubator  Chicks. 

Our  first  lot  of  chicks  came  out  May  3d,  the 
second  May  7th,  and  the  third  May  13th.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  gain  in  a  month, 
we  fed  them  all  alike,  kept  them  together,  and 
gave  no  breed  any  advantage  over  the  other.  On 
June  3d  the  lots  were  weighed,  and  in  order  to 
average  them  they  were  placed  on  the  scales  in 
detachments  of  ten.  The  Light  Brahmas,  hatched 
May  3d  (ten  in  number),  weighed  seven  pounds 
and  two  ounces,  or  about  eleven  and  a  half  ounces 
each,  the  heaviest  one  weighing  fifteen  ounces 
(very  nearly  a  pound).  As  they  were  exactly  one 
month  old,  and  weighed  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  each,  our  readers  can  at  once  estimate 
for  themselves  the  value  of  spring  broilers  as  a 
source  of  profit.  Such  chicks  were  worth  in  the 
Chicago  market  about  50  cents  each,  owing  to 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  cost  of  feed  for 
each  chick  did  not  exceed  5  cents.  On  July  3d 
the  Brahmas,  which  were  exactly  two  months 
old,  weighed  seventeen  pounds,  or  a  fraction 
over  twenty-seven  ounces  each,  the  heaviest 
weighing  two  pounds,  the  whole  lot  having  more 
than  doubled  their  weight.  They  were  raised  in 
brooders,  with  no  house  over  them,  and  exposed 
on  a  grassy  lawn.  The  brooders  did  all  the  work, 
affording  warmth,  care  and  shelter  from  rains. 
If  we  can  raise  market  chicks  to  weigh  one  and 
three-quarters  pounds  in  two  months,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  they  are  very  profitable  at  all  seasons 
of  the  yew. 


Now  the  above  were  Brahmas,  and  some  may 
suppose  that  the  ordinary  small  breeds  are  not 
profitable.  Let  us  see  about  that.  We  weighed 
ten  White  Leghorns  (hatched  the  7th  of  May) 
along  with  the  Brahmas,  on  June  3d.  They 
weighed  seven  pounds  exactly,  or  but  two  ounces 
tess  than  the  Brahmas,  although  four  days 
younger.  For  early  spring  broilers,  up  to  the 
weight  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  therefore, 
the  small  breeds  will  grow  as  fast  and  weigh  as 
much  as  the  larger.  We  believe  we  may  safely 
say  that  up  to  a  pound  there  is  but  little  differ- 
ence in  the  weights  of  Leghorns  as  compared 
with  Brahmas,  but  notice  what  follows  on  the 
second  weighing.  While  the  Brahmas  weighed 
seventeen  pounds  the  Leghorns  weighed  four- 
teen, the  Brahmas  having  gradually  drawn  away 
from  them,  which  was  a  result  that  wae  sure  to 
occur  at  some  period.  The  Plymouth  Kocks, 
however,  which  were  hatched  four  days  earlier 
than  the  Leghorns,  also  weighed  fourteen  pounds, 
and  for  two  months  the  Leghorns  have  kept  even 
with  the  Plymouth  Bocks,  perhaps  done  better, 
being  a  little  younger,  and  held  their  own  with 
the  Brahmas  for  a  month.  As  we  stated  before, 
the  chicks  are  all  together,  the  breeds  not  being 
separated.  The  cost  of  feed,  however,  neces- 
sarily increases  as  the  chicks  grow  larger,  and 
the  second  pound  of  flesh  cost  more  than  the 
first,  but  we  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion: 
That  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  poultry  for  feed  is 
about  5  cents.  It  may  be  more  at  times,  or  it 
may  be  less,  but  5  cents  is  about  the  correct  fig- 
ure. We  intend,  however,  when  our  arrange- 
ments are  completed,  to  ascertain  the  cost,  ratio 
of  increase  and  value  of  labor,  to  a  fraction. 

In  this  connection,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  have  overlooked  an  item  in  our  April 


number,  former  experiments  enabled  us  to  ar- 
rive at  the  following  as  a  correct  estimate.  There 
is  a  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  above,  but 
we  tenderly  cared  for  our  incubator  chicks  in  the 
matter  of  feeding,  while  the  others  were  treated 
in  a  fa  rm-like  manner.   Here  it  is : 

There  may  be  a  little  variation,  but  100  chicks, 
when  hatched,  will  weigh  (together)  five  pounds, 
and  they  double  in  weight  every  ten  days.  Thus 
at  the  end  of  ten  days  100  chicks,  weighed  to- 
gether, should  weigh  ten  pounds ;  at  the  end  of 
twenty  days  twenty  pounds;  thirty  days  should 
make  forty  pounds,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  days 
eighty  pounds.  After  forty  days  they  do  not 
double,  but  grow  rapidly,  and  sometimes  weigh 
two  pounds  each  when  ten  weeks  old.  The  100 
chicks  will  eat  as  zr.any  quarts  of  cracked  corn 
or  its  equivalent  per  day  as  they  are  weeks  old. 
Or,  in  other  words,  they  will  consume  one  quart 
daily  the  first  week,  two  quarts  the  second,  three 
quarts  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  tenth  week, 
when  they  will  have  reached  ten  quarts.  Thus 
we  have  fifty-five  quarts  of  feed  for  100  chicks 
ten  weeks,  or  about  a  bushel,  which  we  may- 
value  at  $1.  The  cost  of  a  chick  then  is  1  cent  a 
week  for  ten  weeks,  or  ten  cents.  As  the  earlier 
ones  are  sold  before  they  reach  the  age  of  ten 
weeks,  the  cost  is  less.  The  above  is  the  test  of 
actual  experiments  made,  and  is  neither  theory 
nor  guess  work.  In  our  next  number  we  will 
give  the  figures  for  the  third  month,  in  ordet  to 
know  the  exact  weights  for  thirteen  weeks. 

Gravel  should  always  be  provided  liberally, 
and  so  should  lime  in  some  shape.  If  oyster 
shells  are  used  they  will  be  preferred  when 
pounded  into  small  bits  rather  than  as  a  finely 
ground  powder. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  INCUBATOR. 


An  Incubator,  to  successfully  meet  the  growing  demand  telt  by  every  tanner  and  poultry 
man  who  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  f rom Jtotchmg  and ^arketms 
earlv  spring  chickens,  must  be  constructed  in  a  substantial  manner,  upon  time-tried  and 

^r^It^sUW^teuction,  with  no  automatic  or  ".^^S 
that  is  liable  to  break,  or  from  some  cause  or  other,  cease  to  work  at  just .the  time  it  should 
be  perfectly  trustworthy.   It  should  have  no  galvanic  batteries  that  can  only  be  handled  by 

an  ?tf  mechanical  parts  must  be  made  so  as  to  be  understood  at  < Mice  by  anyone,  recume  lmt 
a  few  minutes'  attention  each  day,  and  hatch  every  hatchable  egg ;  to  do  ^  and  The  Poultry 
Keeper  certainly  does,  it  must  contain  the  following  essential  features:  I  tnfoi  nut)  of  Heat. 
Continuous  Application  of  Moisture,  Perfect  Ventilation.  ...... 

The  Heat  in  this  machine  is  applied  from  the  top,  with  perfect  uniformity  throughout 
the  ese-drawer  no  greater  in  one  part  than  in  another. 

The  Moisture  is  applied  perfectlv  and  naturally  during  the  process  of  incubation,  being 
supplied  from  below  the  egg,  in  just  sufficient  quantities  and  at  the  proper  ae"^e-      .       ,  , 

The  Ventilation  is  steady,  and  unchangeable,  a  constant  current  ot  air  passing  thiougn 
the  chamber  at  all  times,  keeping  it  pure  and  fresh.  ronnir*m™t«  that 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  this  machine,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  requirements  that 
are  necessary  for  successful  artificial  incubation,  also  contains  many  of  the  Dest  meel  anicai 
points  and  improvements  to  be  found  in  the  high  priced  machines,  and  without  an?  climcult 
machinerv  to  get  out  of  order.    A  child  seven  years  old  can  run  it. 

Ten  of  these  Incubators  holding  100  eggs  each  have  been  m  successful  operation  m  om 
office  for  the  past  two  months,  hatching  on  an  average  of  seventy-five  to  eighty  five  per  cent  oi 
the  eggs.  Price  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  100  egg  capacity,  $21 .  Sent  securely  boxed 
on  sixty  da>  8  test  trial,  with  tested  thermometer.     Catalogue  free.  Address, 

y    J       THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111= 
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Plymouth  Rock  and  "White  Leghorn  chicks  for  sale. 
Order  now  and  save  expressage.  E.  HuMEs,Avondale,Pa. 

SUBSCRIBE  for  the  Farm.  Field  and  Fireside,  the 
largest  and  ablest  edited  Agricultural  and  Family 
paper  in  the  West.  Terms  $1.00  per  year.  Send  for 
(ample  copy.  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  89  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

—AND— 

Farm  Topics, 

By  Peter  MMendemon. 

This  book  will  tell  you 
how  to  make  a  flower  garden 
and  how  to  grow  the  follow- 
ing flowers  successfully: 
Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Lily,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Narcissus, 
Gladiolas,  Tuberoses,  Calla 
Lilly,  Amaryllis,  Crocus, 
Iris,  Cyclamen,  Snow  Drop, 
Guernsey  Lily,  Oxalis.  etc., 
etc.  All  about  Window 
Gardening.  Basket  Plants, 
care  of  plants  in  rooms, 
propagation  of  plants  by 
cuttings.  Rose  growing  in 
winter,  Greenhouse  struc- 
tures, modes  of  heating,  for- 
mation of  Lawns,  Onion 
growing  for  market,  how  to 
grow  Cauliflowers  (early 
and  late),  growing  and  pre- 
serving Celery  for  winter. 
Strawberry  culture  in  full.  Root  Crops  for  farm  stock, 
popular  errors  and  Scientific  Dogmas.  In  fact  it  is  a 
book  that  will  profit  everyone  who  buys  it.  Ful  y  illus- 
trated. 250  pages  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  $1.50, 
postage  paid.  Address, 

x\7\  v.  rt.  powis, 

89  Randolph  St..  Chicago. 

Three  Tartar  Game  Stags  and  one 
Pullet.  Price  §1.50  each.  AL.MER 
F.  HARPER,  Danville,  111. 


FOR  SALE. 


A PRAIRIE  FARM  480  acres,  on  a  large  creek. 
Produces  all  kind  of  crops  every  year.  Some  timber 
crowing.    $5  per  acre,  cash.    Address  T.  !">.  JONES, 

Attorney  at  Law,  Dodge  City,  Ford  Co.,  Kansas. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOG? 

If  so,  send  for  DOG  BUYERS' 
GUIDE,  containing  colored  plates, 
100  engravings  of  different  breeds, 
prices  they  are  worth,  and  where  to  1 
buy  them.  Also,  cuts  of  Dog  Fur- 
nishing Goods  of  all  kinds.  Direc- 
tions for  Training  Dogs  and  Bleed- 
ing Ferrets.   Mailed  for  10  cts. 

PHILADELPHIA  ZEM1TEL3, 
237  S.  8th  St.  Philad'a. 


Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Do  You  Want  to  Make  Money  Raising 

POULTRY  ?  THE  FOLLOWING  YVELL- 
RNOWN  WORKS  OF  STODDARD  will  convince 
all  that  there  is  money  in  poultry.  Mr.  Stoddard's  books 
are  all  standard  works  and  are  of  great  utility  to  those 
who  want  to  raise  poultry  for  profit  or  pleasure:  Poul- 
try Architecture,  or  How  to  Build,  25  cts.;  Book  on 
Brown  Leghorns.  25  cts.;  Book  on  White  Leghorns,  25 
cts.;  Book  6n  Plymouth  Rocks,  25  cts.:  Book  on  Light 
Brahmas,  25  cts.;  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes,  25  cts.; 
How  to  Feed  Poultry,  25  cts.;  Ho-v  to  Raise  Poultry  on 
a  Large  Scale.  Any  of  the  above  named  books  sent, 
postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  Address 
THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


s.  s. 


Caldwell,  Wis. 


BREEDER  OP 

HIGH  CLASS 

Langshans,  Partridge  Cochins.  Black  and  Buff  Cochins, 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Black  Cochin  eggs,  §3  per  setting.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $1  per  setting.  All  others  $2  per  setting. 
Pekin  Ducks,  $2  per  setting. 

We  are  raising  a  large  number  of  chicks  this  season, 
and  those  who  intend  buying  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  me. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Poultry  Architecture;  or,  How  to  Build  Con- 

venient  and  Elegant  Fowl-houses,  Durably  and  Econ- 
omically. Bv  Stoddard.  This  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  nu- 
merous fowl-houses,  embracing  small  buildings  for  a  few 
fowls,  that  can  be  erected  very  cheaply,  as  well  as  de- 
signs of  large  and  elegant  structures,  thus  meeting  the 
wants  of  all  poultry-keepers.  There  are  also  cuts  of 
fences,  coops  for  voung  chickens  and  for  fattening,  ship- 
ping boxes,  feed  'boxes,  nests,  etc.,  all  hilly  and  clearly 
described,  with  practical  directions  for  construction. 
Price  25  cents.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

SB  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


CAD  CAI  C  Golden  S.  Bantam's  eggs,  §1.50  per 
rUn  uHLCi  l:-j.  Fair  hatch  guaranteed.  Address 
A.  N.  LEARNARD,  Danville,  III.   P.  0.  Box  1229. 


EUREK.A ! 

Is  the  Standard  Incubator.    Manufactured  by 
J.  S.  CAMPBELL, 

West  Elizabeth.  Pa. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars. 

w.  o.  dakinT 

464  Dorr  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  fine  thorough  bred 

LANCSHAN  &  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS. 

Handsome  Descriptive  Circulars  free. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

A.  L.  TUCKER, 

167  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

LIVE  POULTRY  COMMISSION 
MERCHANT. 

If  you  have  Poultry,  young  or  old,  to  dispose 
of  "write  him  for  information. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

ill  Fffff  Fariu  B>'  H-  H-  Stoddard.  Tells  how  to 
rill  I-5&  I  A'  N"  keep  poultry  in  large  numbers  and 
make  a  paying  business.  Contents:  Breeding  Stock, 
Management  of  Stock.  Building  for  Storing  and  Cooking 
Food,  Buildings.  Management  of  Young  Chickens.  Crops 
on  the  Farm,  Dry  Earth  for  Poultry,  Farm  Poultry 
House,  Feeding  Chicks,  Fowls  for  Layers,  Fowls  for 
Sitters,  Houses  for  Layers,  Houses  for  Sitters.  Coops  for 
Chickens.  Location  of  Farm,  Plan  of  Farm.  Poulrty  Farm- 
ing, Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business,  etc.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents,  postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Complete  Specifications. 

HOW  TO  IKE  AN  INCUBATOR 


We  have  lately  bought  of  Messrs.  Hebbard  Bros,  the 
plans  and  entire  right  to  manufacture  the  FAVORITE 
INCUBATOR.  This  is  the  best  self-regulating  Incu- 
bator manufactured. many  valuable  improvements  having 
been  added.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  poultry  breed- 
ers in  the  country. 

For  $1. 50  we  will  send  complete  drawings  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  FAVORITE  INCUBATOH,  or. 
we  will  send  the  plans  and  specifications  to  any  person 
getting  us  a  club  of  six  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each, 
for  the  POULTRY  KEEPER.  Send  money  by  Reg- 
letter,  Money  Order  or  Express.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

S9  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  ■  ™ 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  DICTI0NARY.F0R  $1.00. 


AND  THE 


The  National  American  Dictionary 
Cannot  Be  Bought  for  Less 
Than  $1.00. 

Contains  700  Engravings,  6O8  Pages, 
40,000  Words,  700  Illustrations. 
The  National  American 
Dictionary 

Contains  more  pages  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  This  useful  and  elegant  volume  is  a  Li- 
brary and  Encyclopedia  of  general  knowledge,  as  well  as 
the  best  Dictionary  now  published.  Superbly  bound  in 
cloth  and  gilt.  It  is  not  a  pocket  affair,  but  a  large  vol- 
ume. It  contains  every  useful  word  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage, with  its  true  meaning,  derivation,  spelling  and 
pronunciation.  ""  This  we  believe  to  be  the  best  cheap 
Dictionary  ever  printed. — Inter  Ocean. 
TU«  llliinl rotinnn  This  valuable  reference  book  con- 
I  (IB  lllubTrdllOflSi  tains  TOO  pictorial  illustrations, 
representing  Binds,  Animals,  Insects.  Fishes,  Plants. 
Flowers,  Seeds.  Implements,  perfectly  showing  hun- 
dreds of  objects  found  in  Mechanics.  Mathematics,  Ge- 
ometry, Architecture.  Military.  Naval,  Botany,  and 
the  Animal.  Vegetable  and  Mineral  kingdoms,  inter- 
spersed through  608  pages,  in  connection  with  the  word 
and  definition,  showing  at  a  glance  what  a  thing  is  and 
means,  far  better  than  the  best  word  definition, 
u  I  TU'»  I  I  This  book  is  a  Heady  Reference  for 
M3rK  IMS  !  I  Headers.  Workers,  Thinkers  and 
Writers,  and  of  incalculable  worth  to  every  class.  Be- 
sides being  a  complete  Dictionary  with  700  illustrations, 
it  contains  Concise,  Important  and  Correct  Articles  on 
the  following  subjects,  viz.:  Abbreviations  in  common 
use. 

Scholars  Need  It !  This  table  is  of  the  greatest 

value  to  those  who  would  write  and  speak  smoothly  and 
correctly.  A  Biographical  Register,  containing  date  of  birth  and  death  of  the  Famous  Personages  of  History. 
Art,  Science.  Literature.  Religion  and  Politics,  from  the  earliest  known  times  to  the  present.  This  information 
alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  Also,  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases;  American  Biographical  Names;  Sobri- 
quets given  to  American  Stales,  etc. 

r„m.„  l|nn  J  |il  Tables  of  weights  and  measures.  Tables  of  Metric  System;  Marks  and  Rules  fnr  Punctua 
ruimeiS  Need  IT  !  tion;  Division's  of  Time;  Simple  Rules  for  Spelling;  Use  of  Capital  Letters:  Parliamentary 
Rules  and  Usages;  Valuable  Information  for  Business  Men:  Sizes  of  books  and  Papers;  Geographical  Statistics; 
Census  of  Principal  Cities,  etc.;  Distance  Tables,  Coinage  Tables;  and  various  other  information. 
Van  Unnrl  It  I  Tnis  Dook  is  invaluable  to  everyone  who  would  Understand  what  he  is  daily  called  upon  to 
lUU  NtJcU  II  !  Read.  Speak  and  Write.  It  is  a  book  to  be  consulted  every  day.  very  uselul  and  necessary. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  superior  to  all  other  low-priced  Dictionaries.  We  guarantee  it  will  please 
you.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  twelve  dollars  for  a  Webster,  you  certainly  can  afford  to  pay  one  dollar  for  a 
book  to  take  the  place  of  it. 

Thio  Pan-ant  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia  of  useful  knowledge  will  be  sent  postpaid,  without  the  paper. 
1 1Mb   UcKdlll  for  $1.00;  ive  books,  $4.00. 

THRT1T!  OPFERJS  =    TWO.  X.  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  for  one  year  and  this  valua- 
ble book,  sent  postage  paid,  for  SI. 
KTO.  2.   THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  one  year  and  the  FARM.  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE  (our 

twenty-eight  page  agricultural  journal)  and  the  Dictionary,  sent  postage  paid,  for  §1.73. 
3VO.  3.   TWELVE  DICTIONARIES  and  twelve  copies  of  THE  POITLTRY  KEEPER  for  one  year. 

all  sent  to  one  name  or  to  a  club  for  S10. 
i  ..  n...  01,1  Can  secure  twelve  subscribers.  Remember  that  by  securing  twelve  names  and  sending  us 
AllV  bOl  Ol  Uiri  ten  dollars,  we  will  send  twelve  Dictionaries  and  twelve  copies  of  the  paper  for  one  year. 
After  twelve  orders  (all  sent  at  one  time)  are  sent  in.  agents  can  send  80  cents  for  Dictionary  and  the  paper  for  one 
vear  Remember  the  price  of  the  Dictionary  alone  is  S 1 .00.  and  it  is  only  by  buying  them  by  the  thousand  we  are 
enabled  to  make  this  great  offer.  Send  $1.00  for  a  Dictionary  and  a  year's  subscription,  or  better  yet.  raise  a  club 
of  twelve    Send  money  bv  Registered  Letter.  Money  Order.  Posatl  Note,  or  by  Express.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III, 
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A  FUNNY  CHICKEN. 

"We've  such  a  lot  of  cunning  chicks; 
Old  Silverwing  came  off  with  six, 
And  three  are  mine*  and  three  are  Dick's — 
Have  7/ou  got  any  chicken? 

"H'ou've  only  one  you  always  keep? 
And  don't  it  cry,  nor  say,  'Peep,  peep'? 
■A'or  run  about,  nor  go  to  sleep* 
Why,  what  a  funny  chicken! 

"A7id  when  you  feed  your  other  pets 
It  never  sulks  and  never  frets. 
But  rests  content  with  what  it  gels — 
Why,  what  a  lovely  chicken! 

"How  old  is  it?    You  do  not  knoic? 
Older'n  me?— Why  don't  it  grow? 
I wish  you'd  let  me  see  it — Oh! 
It's  just  a  china  chicken!" 
-Emma  C.  Dowd,  in  the  September  St.  Nicholas. 

Cackles. 

Geease  is  not  beneficial  to  young  chicks,  and 
should  be  used  sparingly. 

Peesian  insect  powder  should  always  be  dust- 
ed among  the  feathers  of  lousy  hens. 

Neveb  give  sulphur  except  when  the  weather 
is  dry,  and  then  only  in  small  quantities. 

This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  place  down  a  few 
drain  tiles  in  order  that  the  yards  may  be  dry  in 
winter. 

Beahmas  may  be  a  little  leggy  now,  but  when 
fully  matured  will  seem  much  shorter  than  they 
really  are. 

When  coal  oil  is  used  in  the  poultry  houses  it 
should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  eggs  if  you 
want  them  to  hatch. 

A  few  rows  of  lettuce  should  be  grown  as  long 
as  the  season  permits,  in  order  to  furnish  green 
food  when  it  is  scarce. 

We  have  just  hatched  out  a  lot  of  Pekin 
ducks  in  one  of  our  incubators  as  we  go  to  press. 
They  are  doing  well  so  far. 

The  way  to  feed  chicks  properly  is  to  place  the 
food  in  little  troughs,  which  keeps  it  clean  and 
assists  in  preventing  disease. 

Geound  meat  can  be  procured,  in  the  state  of 
a  fine  powder,  at  5  cents  a  pound.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  hens  in  confinement. 

If  the  young  stags  of  the  games  become  too 
quarrelsome  keep  the  old  cock  in  the  yard  with 
them,  as  he  usually  keeps  them  in  their  proper 
places. 

EvEEY  poultry  house  should  face  the  south  in 
order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  light  and  heat 
from  the  sun.  It  pays  as  a  part  of  the  winter 
program. 

Good  fresh  eggs  are  always  in  demand.  It  is 
the  stale  ones  that  bring  down  the  prices.  If 
every  farmer  would  use  glass  or  porcelain  nest 
eggs  it  would  be  better  for  all  parties. 

A  spoonful  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  sprinkled  from  a  "rose,"  in  the  poultry 
houses  and  over  the  yards,  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent preventive  of  disease  and  vermin. 

If  the  fowls  are  confined  give  them  plenty  of 
green  stuff.  A  good  sod  thrown  over  the  fence 
will  be  cheerfully  welcomed  by  them,  and  even 
the  tops  of  vegetables  will  be  found  serviceable. 

The  reason  why  a  hen  that  steals  her  nest  al- 
ways hatches  is  because  her  eggs  are  good,  but 
when  we  place  them  under  the  hens  ourselves 
we  use  anything  that  has  a  shell  to  it,  and  then 
complain  that  there  is  no  benefit  derived  from 
management. 

A  man  will  jerk  off  his  coat  and  chase  a  scrub  calf 
around  a  field  for  two  days,  in  order  to  realize 
an  insignificant  profit,  but  when  he  goes  into 
the  poultry  business  he  wants  the  hens  to  lay 
and  hatch  without  any  trouble  to  himself. 


July  calls  for  shade.  On  hot  days  it  may  be 
noticed  that  when  the  fowls  are  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  they  will  pant  and  show 
indications  of  exhaustion.  They  will  not  lay 
as  well  if  allowed  to  suffer  from  heat  any  more 
than  when  exposed  to  extreme  cold. 

Which  is  the  best  market  chick  is  a  puzzling 
question.  For  early  broilers  there  is  but  very 
little  difference.  Up  to  the  age  of  three  months, 
the  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Eocks  are  more 
saleable,  as  t  hey  feather  well  and  have  yellow 
skin  and  legs.  The  Asiatics  are  rather  too  lanky 
up  to  three  months,  but  make  good  chicks,  nev- 
ertheless. 

Me.  Adams,  of  Waukegan,  started  his  incuba- 
tor with  eggs,  and  his  boy  3  slyly  placed  therein 
all  the  woodcock,  robin,  thrush,  woodpecker  and 
other  birds'  eggs  they  could  find.  Judge  of  his 
surprise  one  morning  to  find  a  motley  crowd 
of  miscellaneous  youngsters,  with  open  mouths, 
waiting  for  "the  early  worms."  And  the  boys 
are  successful  in  raising  the  birds  also. 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Register  says:  "Our  experience  goes  far  in 
favor  of  giving  meat  largely  as  a  food  suitable 
for  'laying'  hens.  We  give  our  hens  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  meat  scraps  every  day,  and  they 
give  us  in  return  as  many  eggs  as  any  other 
man's  hens  could  possibly  give — a  great  increase 
over  the  number  of  eggs  given  before  we  began 
feeding  meat  regularly." 

If  the  Leghorns  are  considered  wild  and  un- 
tamable when  matured,  the  chicks  are  the  gen- 
tlest of  any  breed.  If  treated  kindly,  however, 
from  the  time  they  emerge  from  the  shell,  they 
can  easily  be  taught  to  come  at  the  call,  eat  from 
the  hands  and  be  familiar.  They  should  never 
be  chased  around  the  yards,  frightened,  or  made 
to  have  any  cause  for  alarm.  Nothing  is  pret- 
tier than  a  flock  of  gentle  fowls. 

Answers  to  Inquiries. 

M.  A.  T.,  Oxford,  N.  C— What  breed  of  ducks 
do  you  consider  as  the  best  layers? 

The  Aylesburys  are  probably  the  best  for  eggs, 
but  the  Pekins  perhaps  are  more  useful  for 
other  purposes. 

P.  E.  T.,  Kenton,  O.— Which  are  the  better 
layers,  the  White  or  Brown  Leghorns? 

We  think  the  Brown  lay  a  little  earlier,  and 
the  Whites  grow  a  little  larger.  There  is  not 
much  difference  between  them. 

G.  W.  K.,  Paducah,  Ky.— What  weight  does  a 
Bronze  gobbler  attain?  Are  they  as  easily  man- 
aged as  our  common  kinds? 

The  Bronze  turkey  often  weighs  forty  pounds, 
and  sometimes  more.  They  are  as  easy  to  raise 
as  any  other  variety. 

E.  G.,  Lawrence,  Mass. — Can  you  name  an 
excellent  book  on  poultry  not  too  high  in  price, 
that  treats  on  diseases,  breeds,  etc.? 

One  of  the  cheapest  books  is  the  "Complete 
Poultry  Book,"  for  sale  by  Potts  Brothers, 
Parkesburg,  Pa. 

F.  B.,  Alaska,  Mich. — Please  tell  me  how  to 
cure  blind  staggers,  and  also  the  symptoms  of 
chicken  cholera? 

What  some  call  blind  staggers  is  the  roup,  in 
its  worse  forms.  The  head  swells,  the  fowl  be- 
comes blind  and  staggers  from  weakness.  See 
"Diseases  of  Poultry"  in  this  number. 

L.  L.  B.,  Salem,  Va. — What  three  breeds  can 
I  use  for  crossing,  without  destroying  the 
plumage  of  my  hens  much,  which  are  Partridge 
Cochins.  I  wish  to  retain  weight,  increase  lay- 
ing, and  improve  the  quality  of  the  flesh  for 
the  table? 

Cross  your  hens  with  a  Brown  Leghorn  cock- 
erel next  season.  The  following  spring  use  a 
Black  Breasted  Red  Game  cockerel.  Then  re- 
vert to  the  Partridge  Cochin  again,  following 
with  the  Brown  Leghorn  and  Game. 

T.  E.  M.,  Camden,  N.  J. — At  what  age  will  a 
Brown  Leghorn  hen  lay.  and  how  many  eggs  will 
the  hens  of  that  breed  lay  in  a  year? 

Brown  Leghorns  sometimes  lay  when  only  five  | 
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months  old.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many 
eggs  they  lay  in  a  year,  as  everything  depends 
upon  the  management.  We  think  no  one  should 
complain  who  receives  100  eggs  from  each  hen  in 
a  large  flock  during  one  year,  though  individual 
hens  have  often  done  much  better. 

W.  J.  B.,  Jamestown,  Dak.— Please  give  one 
week's  bill  of  fare  for  a  coop  of  twentv-five 
Brahmas,  and  also  for  the  same  number  of  Leg- 
horns, by  measure,  confining  yourself  to  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  onions,  beans, 
and  such  other  easily  procurable  food.  What 
size  of  coop  would  you  recommend,  providing 
it  is  kept  clean?  Also  how  to  care  for  laying 
hens  in  winter. 

Our  correspondent  gives  us  quite  a  task,  as  to 
answer  him  would  require  a  column.  We  have 
already,  in  a  few  numbers  issued,  answered 
much  of  the  above.  See  article  "One  Week's 
Bill  of  Fare,"  and  "The  Poultry  Coops."  We 
w  ill  also  discuss  the  winter  treatment  of  hens 
before  that  season  arrives.  We  will  cheerfully 
endeavor  to  do  as  our  correspondent  requests. 

An  Humble  Apology. 

In  stating  last  month  that  the  usual  courtesy 
had  not  been  extended  us  by  the  poultry  jour- 
nals, with  but  two  exceptions,  we  ask  pardon  for 
omitting  to  mention  that  the  Southern  Poultry 
Guide,  published  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  McArthur  <fe 
Co.,  Meridian,  Miss.,  who  after  stating  that  our 
paper  is  always  welcomed,  and  "long  may  it 
live,"  the  proprietors  in  a  letter  to  us,  make  use 
of  the  following  truly  sensible  remarks : 

"The  poultry  interest  in  the  South  is  rapidly 
increasing  every  day.  We  believe  there  is  more 
than  twice  as  many  fancy  fowls  in  the  Southern 
States  to-dav  as  could  have  been  found  twelve 
months  ago.  and  we  attribute  the  greater  part  of 
the  increase  to  the  influence  of  the  poultry  jour- 
nals. Wishing  you  much  success  in  yoiir 
labors." 

"We  attribute  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  to 
the  influence  of  the  poultry  journals,"  shows  that 
the  Gu  ide  takes  the  same  view  of  poultry  journal- 
ism and  the  poultry  interests  that  we  do,  which 
is  that  the  more  poultry  literature  published  the 
greater  the  number  of  patrons  and  the  wider  the 
field  of  operations.  That  instead  of  the  poultry 
journals  being  afraid  of  each  other,  jealous  and 
narrow-minded  in  their  views,  they  should  irork 
together.  If  we  felt  sure  that  every  reader  of 
The  PouiiTET  Keepee  was  a  subscriber  to  one 
or  two  others,  we  would  never  have  any  fear 
that  our  subscription  list  would  become  smaller. 
Poultry  breeders  and  those  who  raise  poultry 
for  the  family  or  market  are  desirous  of  getting 
all  the  information  they  can  get.  As  long  as  the 
poultry  journals  furnish  such  good  reading  as  is 
found  in  the  Guide  their  subscription  list  will 
have  no  limit. 

Pierce  Gets  Out  of  it  Nicely. 

Friend  Pierce,  of  the  Fancier's  Gazette,  feel- 
ing guilty,  thus  excuses  himself  for  treating  us 
with  contempt : 

"The  editor  of  The  Poultby  Keepee  kicks 
because  all  of  his  contemporaries,  save  two,  have 
failed  to  give  him  a  cordial  reception.  We  have 
sailed  in  that  same  channel,  and  assume  that  it 
is  the  custom,  because,  with  two  exceptions,  we 
received  the  same  warm  welcome  (?).  One  of  ihe 
exceptions  in  our  case,  however,  has  done  so 
much  for  us,  devoting  page  after  page,  month 
upon  month,  booming  both  the  Gazette  and  its 
editor,  that  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  to 
fail  to  thank  it  for  such  special  mention.  No, 
Brother  Jacobs,  it's  not  customary ;  you  get  up 
a  fine  paper,  but  hold  on  about  recognition  by 
contemporaries!  You  first,  like  an  incubator, 
must  be  tested." 

Now,  we  didn't  kicl;  friend  Pierce.  We  en- 
tered the  field  like  the  rest  of  you,  made  a  nice 
bow,  are  behaving  ourselves,  credit  all  our  arti- 
cles fairly,  are  working  in  the  same  cause,  and 
thought  we  deserved  a  little  hand  shaking.  But 
you  are  forgiven.  We  find  so  much  good  reading 
in  the  Gazette  that  we  can  well  afford  to  trans- 
fer it  to  our  columns  without  waiting  to  be  told. 
But,  after  all,  perhaps  you  are  right,  in  waiting 
for  a  test.  When  our  time  of  probation  expires, 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  But  why  not 
confess,  Friend  Pierce,  that  you  were  so  busy 
getting  up  your  last  splendid  number  that  you 
forgot  all  about  us. 
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DESCRIPTION^  BREEDS. 

The  Partridge  Cochins. 

The  Partridge  Cochins  belong  to  the  family  of 
Asiatics,  and  are  large,  compact,  stately  fowls. 
In  the  cock  the  eyes  are  bright,  the  beak  well 
curved,  stout  at  the  base,  rather  short,  and  of  a 
yellowish  or  horn  color,  with  the  head  rather 
short  and  small,  and  of  a  brilliant  red  color. 
The  comb  is  red,  single,  rather  small,  possessing 
well  denned  serrations,  and  perfectly  straight, 
with  brilliant  red  wattles,  which  are  of  medium 
length  and  well  rounded. 
The  earlobes  red,  large, 
pendant,  and  in  texture 
fine.  The  plumage  of  the 
neck  is  red,  with  a  dis- 
tinct black  stripe  down 
the  middle  of  each  feather, 
and  should  be  neatly 
curved  and  short,  with  a 
full  hackle  flowing  liberal- 
ly over  the  shoulders, 
while  the  breast  should  be 
of  a  deep  black,  broad,full 
and  deep,  with  deep,broad 
body,  which  has  deep, 
black  under  plumage,  the 
back  being  in  color  a  bril- 
liant red,  with  black 
stripe  down  the  middle  of 
each  feather,  broad,  rising 
gently  from  the  middle 
to  the  tail,  the  saddle 
feathers  being  very  abund- 
ant. The  plumage  of  the 
wings  should  be  such  as 
to  have  a  bay  edging  on 
the  outside  web,  and  dark 
on  the  inside  web  of  the 
primaries,  with  a  rich  bay 
on  the  outside  web  of  the 
secondaries,  black  on  the 
inside  web,  with  a  green- 
ish  black  end  to  each  ^ 
feather.  The  wing  coverts  'j^S 
should  be  of  a  greenish 
black,  forming  a  wide  bar 
across  the  wings,  being 
small,  while  the  primaries 
should  be  well  folded  un- 
der the  secondaries,  so 
that  when  the  wings  are 
folded  they  cannot  be  seen. 
The  tail  of  the  Partridge 

Cochin  cock  is  of  a  glossy  black,  being  enitrely 
free  from  white,  though  such  is  not  necessarily 
a  disqualification,  the  lesser  tail  coverts  being 
black,  or  black  edged  with  red,  while  the  greater 
tail  coverts  are  black.  The  tail  should  be  soft, 
short,  broad  and  full,  with  the  coverts  abundant 
and  carried  rather  horizontally  than  upright. 
The  fluffs  are  abundant  and  soft,  covering  the 


posterior  portions  well,  being  prominent  about 
the  thighs,  and  in  color  black.  The  legs  should 
be  plentifully  covered  with  soft  feathers, 
which  should  curve  inward  around  the  hock 
on  the  lower  part,  so  as  to  partially  hide  the 
joint,  the  shanks  should  be  yellow,  short,  wide 


PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  COCK  "ST.  LOUIS"  AND  MATE,  Bred  aud  owned  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park,  1U, 

apart,  heavily  feathered  down  the  outsides,  to 
extremities  of  the  outer  toes,  with  black  feath- 
ers, while  the  toes  should  be  well  spread  and 
strong,  the  middle  and  outer  toes  being  well 
feathered. 

The  head  of  the  hen  should  be  a  rich  brown, 
with  beak  yellow  or  horn  color,  while  the  comb 
should  be  single,  red,  small,  straight  and  well 


defined  serrations,  wattles  and  earlobes  red  and 
fine  in  texture.  The  neck  should  be  of  a  brill- 
iant reddish  gold,  with  a  broad,  black  stripe 
down  the  middle  of  the  feather,  though  the 
stripe  may  be  slightly  penciled.  The  neck  should 
be  short,  carried  forward,  the  lower  part  broad, 
with  the  hackle  feathers  reaching  well  over  the 
shoulders. 

The  body  should  be  broad  and  deep  behind, 
the  general  plumage  being  brown,  and  distinctly 
penciled  with  a  deeper  brown,  the  breast  being 
broad,  full,  and  carried  rather  low,  the  back  flat 
and  short,  with  the  cushion  rising  from  the  mid- 
dle thereof  and  partially  covering  the  tail.  The 
plumage  of  the  breast  and  body  should  be  of  a 
rich  brown,  and  distinctly  penciled  with  a  darker 
brown,  the  penciling  being  well  developed  over 
the  breast,  and  well  up  to  the  throat.   Of  the 
wings  the  primaries  should  be  a  very  dark  or 
n,  the  inner  web  of  the  secondar- 
ies a  blackish  brown,  and 
the  outer  web  the  same 
but  penciled  with  a  light- 
er brown.   The  color  and 
penciling  of  the  wing  cov- 
erts should  resemble  the 
breast.   The  wings  should 
be  small,  the  primaries 
well  under  the  secondaries 
when  folded,  so  as  to  be 
concealed,  the  wing  bows 
neatly    covered    by  the 
breast  feathers  and  the 
points  well  concealed  in 
the    fluff.      The  main 
feathers  of  the  tail  should 
be    black,    and  the  tail 
should  be  short,  small, 
and  carried   rather  hori- 
zontally, being  partly  con- 
cealed  by   the  cushion, 
while  the  fluff  should  be 
brown,    abundant,  soft, 
standing  well  out  about 
the  thighs,  thereby  giving 
a  deep,  broad  appearance 
behind.  The  legs  and  toes 
are  similar   to  the  de- 
scription givenof  the  cock. 

A    Partridge  Cochin 
cock  should  weigh  eleven 
pounds,  a  cockerel  nine 
pounds,    a    hen  nine 
pounds,and  a  pullet  seven 
and    one- half  pounds. 
The  disqualifications  are  birds  not  matching  in 
the  show  pen,  falling  or  twisted  comb,  legs  not 
feathered  to  ends  of  toes,  legs  any  color  but  yel- 
low or  dusky  yellow,  cocks  with  mottled  breasts, 
hens  with  pale  buff  or  clay  colored  breasts,  cock- 
erels with  white  in  web  of  tail  feathers,  wry 
tails,  crooked  backs,  vulture  hocks,  cocks  under 
nine  pounds,  hens  under  seven  and  ene-halC 
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pounds,  cockerels  under  seven  and  one-half 
pounds,  pullets  under  six  pounds.  For  every 
pound  under  weight  two  points  must  be  forfeited. 
The  points  are  100,  divided  to  symmetry  ten, 
weight  twelve,  condition  eight,  head  four,  comb 
seven,  wattles  and  earlobes  three,  neck  ten,  back 
ten,  breast  and  body  ten,  wings  seven,  tail  seven, 
fluff  five,  leg3  and  toes  seven. 

The  illustration  which  we  give  in  this  number 
is  of  the  cock  St.  Louis  and  his  mate  Countess, 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park,  111.,  the 
cut  being  forwarded  us  from  Mr.  Foot  at  our 
request.  There  is  no  prettier  fowl  bred  than  the 
Partridge  Cochin,  nor  are  there  any  breeds  which 
surpass  them  in  hardiness  and  general  purposes. 
They  are  easily  kept  in  confinement  with  low 
fences,  and  when  crossed  on  common  stock  the 
offspring  never  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

A  Second  Incubator  Trial. 

We  lately  gave  the  experience  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Craig,  Caldwell,  Wis.,  with  his  incubator,  and 
we  now  present  a  statement  of  the  second  trial 
made  by  him,  written  to  the  Sentinel,  Milwau- 
kee, in  which  he  says :  "I  set  it  with  200  eggs, 
or  100  White  Leghorn  and  100  Brown  Leghorn 
eggs.  After  ten  days  I  applied  an  egg  tester  and 
found  seventeen  Brown  and  fifteen  White  not  fer- 
tile. This  left  eighty-three  and  eighty-five  re- 
spectively. From  the  eighty-three  Browns  I 
hatched  seventy-five  chicks,  all  but  four  of 
which  are  now  in  fine  promise.  The  eighty-five 
Whites  gave  thirty-two  chicks.  I  cannot  account 
for  the  difference  in  hatching  unless  my  treat- 
ment of  the  Whites  gives  the  reason,  which  was 
that  some  little  complaint  had  come  to  me  tbat 
the  shells  of  this  variety  were  quite  tender.  To 
obviate  this,  I  fed  heavily  on  shell-producing 
food  and  the  chicks  could  not  break  their  shells. 
Fifty  of  these  eggs  were  filled  with  matured 
chicks,  but  they  could  not  get  out.  This  partial 
failure  requires  some  experimenting  for  the  fu- 
ture, which  my  next  trial  may  prove.  Some 
writers  or  experts  claim  such  failures  due 
to  the  toughness  of  the  shell  caused  by  too 
much  wetting;  others  say  failure  is  due  to 
the  eggs  being  kept  too  dry.  I  shall  try  both 
next  time,  and  also  a  little  scheme  of  my  own. 
I  might  mention  a  little  trial  of  seven  eggs,  of 
the  Partridge  Cochin  variety,  which  were  tested 
between  trial  No.  1  and  No.  2.  After  No.  1  had 
been  set  ten  days,  seven  eggs  were  put  in  to  ex- 
periment on.  These  were  taken  out  and  handled 
three  times  a  day,  and,  when  replaced,  were 
put  in  another  part  of  the  incubator.  After 
No.  1  had  been  cleared,  and  No.  2  was  nicely 
under  way,  seven  chicks  hatched  and  are  doing 
nicely.  Here  again  is  a  contradiction.  Writ- 
ers tell  us  we  must  not  handle  the  eggs  very 
much,  as  an  oily  substance  from  the  hands  will 
fill  the  pores  of  the  egg  shell,  and  prevent  air 
from  keeping  life  inside.  Now,  for  one,  I  don't 
believe  handling  eggs  will  hurt  them,  for  cer- 
tainly, if  it  did,  these  seven  could  not  have 
stood  the  severe  test  given  them.  If  this  incu- 
bator business  is  not  getting  stale,  I  will  report 
my  next  experiment.  The  oil  for  experiment 
No.  2  cost  65  cents.  In  a  former  communication 
I  stated  that  I  would  make  a  new  machine  to 
hold  1,200  eggs,  but  as  I  could  not  supply  the 
demand  and  have  to  spare,  I  concluded  to  wait 
until  next  spring. " 

What  is  Roup? 

As  the  fall  comes  on,  and  the  weather  be- 
gins to  get  damp,  roup  will  attack  every  yard 
not  properly  attended  to,  and  next  to  cholera 
is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other  disease. 
"Koup,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Pra trie 
Farmer  "is  a  disease  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  beak,  extending,  however,  to  the  whole  head 
and  throat,  through  the  tear  duct  to  the  eye,  and 
finally  affectingthe  whole  constitution.  In  fatal 
cases  death  ensues  in  from  two  to  eight  days 
after  the  specific  symptoms  of  roup  show  them- 
selves, and  cases  that  are  not  treated  are  gener- 
ally fatal  whenever  the  malady  appears  as  an  epi- 


demic in  its  severe  form."  It  comes  from  ne- 
glected colds,  undue  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
roosting  in  draughts,  from  keeping  fowls  in 
damp,  dark,  filthy,  ill  ventilated  houses,  a  gen- 
eral disregard  of  all  sanitary  laws,  and  the  disease 
may  sometimes  be  developed  by  atmospheric  con- 
ditions not  full}'  understood. 

Boup  is  contagious ;  it  is  communicated  from 
one  fowl  to  another  by  contact  with  the  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  and  eyes,  and  doubtless  the 
germs  of  the  disease  are  carried  by  the  air  from 
one  flock  to  another.  For  this  reason  roup  can- 
not always  be  prevented,  but  the  poultry  keeper 
who  avoids  all  the  known  causes  of  the  disease 
and  takes  proper  sanitary  precautions  when  the 
roup  is  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  will  have 
little  cause  to  fear  it,  even  though  it  actually 
gets  a  foothold  among  his  flock.  Under  such 
conditions  the  disease  is  usually  of  a  mild  type 
and  easily  controlled  if  taken  in  hand  at  the  very 
outset.  The  first  symptons  of  roup — hoarseness, 
sneezing,  and  a  slight  running  at  the  nostrils — 
are  the  same  as  those  of  a  common  cold,  and 
closely  resemble  those  of  a  "cold  in  the  head"  in 
the  human  subject.  In  the  second  stage  of  the 
disease  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  thickens 
and  becomes  very  offensive,  and  the  eyes  and 
head  are  affected  more  or  less.  In  the  third  and 
last  stage  the  head  swells,  ulcers  form  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  sometimes  around  the 
eyes,  the  appetite  fails,  the  comb  turns  black, 
and  the  fowl  dies.  When  the  roup  first  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  flock,  while  it  is  still  in  the 
first  stage,  is  the  time  to  handle  it  easily  and 
surely.  Give  each  one  of  the  affected  fowls  a 
dessertspoonful  of  castor  [oil  at  night,  and  for  a 
week  afterwards  feed  the  whole  flock  on  cooked 
food  well  seasoned  with  pepper  and  pulverized 
charcoal;  also  give  Douglass'  mixture  in  the 
drink.  Whitewash  and  disinfect  the  house,  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  and  disinfect  the  feed  troughs 
and  drinking  vessels.  In  most  cases  this  course 
will  cure  the  afflicted  birds  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  In  the  second  stage  sepa- 
rate the  sick  from  the  well  and  proceed  with 
cleaning  and  disinfecting.  Give  the  sick  the 
dose  of  castor  oil,  and  afterward  roup  pills  [see 
July  number  of  P.  K. — Ed.].  Give  the  apparently 
well  fowls  the  pepper,  charcoal  and  Douglass' 
mixture  daily  for  a  week,  or  while  the  disease 
remains  on  the  premises;  also  give  the  "German 
Boup  Pills"  according  to  directions.  After  the 
disease  reaches  the  third  stage  the  fowl  is  not 
worth  doctoring,  and  the  most  effective  treat- 
ment is  to  cut  the  head  off  and  bury  the  whole 
carcass.  Always  use  care  in  handling  roupv 
fowls ;  for  should  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
or  eyes,  or  the  matter  frem  the  ulcers,  get  in  a 
cut  or  scratch  on  the  hands,  the  consequences 
might  be  serious. 

"The  most  common  diseases  of  fowls,"  says 
a  correspondent  of  the  Minnesota  Farmer, 
"are  catarrh  and  roup.  They  are  somewhat  alike 
in  their  character,  the  first,  if  neglected,  often 
passing  into  the  other.  Indeed,  I  am  not  cert  ain 
that  roup  is  anything  more  than  a  highly  ag- 
gravated form  of  catarrh.  In  simple  catarrh 
there  is  a  discharge  of  watery  mucous  from  the 
nostrils  and  the  bird  presents  the  appearance  of 
being  a  little  out  of  condition.  The  cause  is  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold,  and  nothing  is  usually 
required  but  removal  for  two  or  three  days  to  a 
warm,  dry  place,  and  to  give  stimulating  food. 

"The  first  symptoms  of  roup  are  identical  with 
those  of  catarrh,  but  the  discharge  soon  com- 
mences to  thicken  and  fill  up  the  nostrils,  the 
eyelids  and  face  become  swollen  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  mucous,  which  now  emits  an 
offensive  odor,  air  bubbles  appear  in  the  corners 
of  the  eyes  and  in  the  throat,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  bird,  unless  relieved,  dies  from  suffocation. 
When  the  disease  assumes  this  aggravated 
form,  it  becomes  highly  contagious,  therefore  no 
time  should  be  lost,  but  the  affected  bird  should 
be  immediately  removed  from  its  companions, 
and  thus  prevent  the  communication  t)f  the  dis- 
ease. If  the  case  is  severe,  and  the  bird  is  not  a 
valuable  one,  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  im- 


mediately killed.  If,  however,  it  is  desirable  to 
save  it,  give  it  warm,  dry  quarters,  and  stimu- 
lating food,  as  in  catarrh.  K?ep  the  air  pure  and 
sweet  by  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  but  warm 
it  if  you  can. 

"In  the  way  of  medicine  I  have  found  nothing 
more  effective  than  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron,  and  a  small  piece  of  gum  cam- 
phor in  the  drinking  water,  and  the  application 
of  a  wash  consisting  of  eight  grains  of  sulphate 
of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  and  six  drops  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  (Calvert's)  for  each  fluid  ounce  of 
water.  Apply  this  wash  two  to  three  times  a 
day,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  to  the 
face,  taking  care  not.  to  injure  the  sight  by 
allowing  it  in  the  eyes ;  brush  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  inject  it  by  means  of  a 
small  syringe  into  the  nostrils.  As  the  disease 
abates  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  application 
and  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

"Another  excellent  wash  which  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  above,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
and  without  fear  of  injury  to  the  eyes,  is  the 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda  (Labarraque's  solu- 
tion) diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
In  this  and  all  other  diseases,  much  is  gained  by 
taking  the  case  in  hand  at  the  earliest  stage. 
Therefore,  when  you  close  the  poultry  house  at 
night,  when  all  is  quiet,  listen  an  instant.  If 
you  hear  no  unusual  sound  you  may  lock  the 
door  and  retire,  but  if  a  wheezing  greets  you  ear 
find  its  source  and  attend  to  it. 

A  Hint  for  Poultry  Exhibitions. 

There  is  something  more  important  in  the 
matter  of  breeding  poultry  than  the  discussion 
of  points  of  plumage  and  pride  in  winning  lau- 
rels that  are  of  no  value.  Here  is  as  item  fiom 
the  Live  Stock  Journal  (England),  which  we 
present  for  perusal : 

"We  are  glad  to  hear  that  about  thirty  lots  of 
eggs  have  been  sent  in  for  the  egg  preserving 
competition  in  connection  with  the  next  Dairy 
Show.  This  is  more  than  twice  the  number  in 
the  class  at  Birmingham  last  year,  and  we  may 
consequently  expect  an  even  more  interesting 
experiment,  both  from  the  greater  variety  of 
methods  and  the  longer  period  which  the  eggs 
will  be  kept." 

It  seems  that  thirty  lots  of  eggs  have  been 
sent  in  for  the  egg  preserving  competition. 
Where?  To  a  da  iry  show.  Now,  we  wish  to  ask 
why  such  exhibits  may  not  be  made  at  apoti Ury 
show.  What  would  poultry  breeders  think  of 
butter  being  exhibited  at  a  poultry  exhibition? 
Now  why  is  this,  we  may  ask.  The  answer  is 
plain.  Our  exhibitions  do  not  encourage  the 
breeding  of  fowls  for  profit  but  as  ornamental 
subjects,  the  consequence  being  that  the  attend- 
ance is  usuaUy  slim,  most  associations  consider- 
ing themselves  lucky  if  they  pay  expenses.  Let 
premiums  be  given  for  egg  preserving,  fat  fowls, 
egg  records,  or  for  any  other  purpose  that  serves 
to  make  poultry  an  object  of  interest  to  all. 

Why  They  Die  in  the  Shell. 

From  the  investigations  we  have  made,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  those  who  are  operating 
incubators,  we  have  become  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  artificial  hatch- 
ing is  that  the  temperature  is  kept  too  high 
about  the  nineteenth  or  t  went  ieth  day.  Some  of 
the  best  results  have  been  secured  when  the  heat 
was  maintained  at  101°  and  even  at  106°  at  time 
of  hatching,  but  later  trials  show  that  at  the 
start  the  heat  should  be  rather  high,  about  105°, 
and  then  allowed  gradually  to  reduce  to  102°. 
When  the  heat  is  high  the  moisture  should  be 
supplied  plentifully,  as  the  greater  the  temper- 
ature the  more  moisture  required  to  saturate  the 
air  in  the  egg  drawer.  Should  the  heat  be  high 
about  the  time  of  hatching,  a  fever  heat  is  cre- 
ated, and  the  chick  becomes  exhausted  by  rea- 
son of  the  heat,  the  lack  of  oxygen,  and  insuffi- 
cient moisture.  Too  much  or  too  little  heat 
causes  the  chicks  to  come  out  weak,  and  as  the 
chick  for  the  first  ten  days  is  not  easily  killed, 
either  by  high  heat  or  other  causes,  after  the 
second  week  the  moisture  must  be  amply  pro- 
vided, the  eggs  cooled  well  every  day,  the  heat 
kept  at  102°,  and  the  turning  done  promptly 
twice  a  day. 
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HOW  TO  PRE  SEE VE  EGGS 

There  are  a  great  many  methods  suggested  for 
this  purpose,  and  we  will  give  not  only  the  plan 
we  pursue,  but  the  experience  of  others.  The 
best  of  all  preservatives  is  sulphur,  but  as  sul- 
phur will  not  dissolve  in  water  we  convert  it 
into  a  gas  by  combining  it  with  oxygen,  forming 
what  is  known  as  sulphurous  acid  gas  (not  sul- 
phuric), which  is  done  by  simply  burning  it.  In 
order  to  test  an  experiment  take  one  dozen  eggs 
and  break  one  every  month,  which  will  enable 
you  to  know  exactly  how  long  they  will  keep 
under  any  process.  We  will  say  this  much  in 
the  beginning,  however,  which  is  that  eggs  so 
packed  in  a  box  as  to  permit  them  to  be  turned 
over  daily  will  keep  twice  as  long  as  those  not 
so  treated.  By  packing  them  in  a  box  with  oats 
as  a  filling,  and  then  turning  the  box  upside 
down,  a  large  number  can  be  turned  at  once. 
Another  point  is  that  eggs  from  hens  that  are 
confined  in  yards  without  the  companionship  of 
cocks  keep  better  than  under  the  reverse  condi- 
tions, or  rather,  infertile  eggs  keep  better  than 
those  that  are  fertile.  Supposing  the  reader  in- 
tends to  try  one  dozen  eggs  as  an  experiment, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  broken  each  month  for  a 
year  (of  course  a  larger  number  may  be  used  if 
preferred),  we  will  give 

THE  SULPHUR  PEOCESS. 

Take  a  common  starch  box  with  a  sliding  lid. 
Put  the  eggs  in  the  box,  and  upon  an  oyster  shell 
or  other  suitable  substance,  place  a  teaspoonf  ul 
of  sulphur.  Set  fire  to  the  sulphur,  and  when 
the  fumes  begin  to  rise  briskly  shut  up  the  lid, 
making  the  box  tight,  and  do  not  disturb  it  for 
half  an  hour.  Now  take  out  the  eggs,  pack  in 
oats,  and  the  job  is  done.  If  the  oats  or  packing 
material  be  subjected  to  the  same  process  it  will 
be  all  the  better.  If  a  barrel  full  is  to  be  pre- 
served place  the  eggs  in  a  tight  barrel  two-thirds 
full,  with  no  packing  whatever.  Fire  a  pound 
of  sulphur  upon  a  suitable  substance,  on  top  of 
the  eggs  in  the  vacant  space  over  them,  shut  up 
tightly,  let  stand  an  hour,  and  then  take  out  the 
eggs.  As  the  gas  is  much  heavier  than  the  air 
it  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  or,  rather,  fill  up  the 
barrel  with  the  fumes.  In  another  barrel  or  box 
place  some  oats,  and  treat  in  the  same  way.  Now 
pack  the  eggs  in  the  oats,  head  up  the  barrel, 
turn  the  barrel  every  day  to  prevent  falling  of 
the  yolks,  using  each  end  alternately,  and  they 
will  keep  a  year;  or,  according  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  operation,  a  shorter,  or  even  a  longer  time. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  process  is 
a  dry  and  neat  one,  and  very  inexpensive,  sul- 
phur being  a  very  cheap  article.  The  process 
was  sold  several  years  ago  by  certain  parties  in 
Cincinnati  as  "Ozone,"  but  it  is  an  old  one,  and 
the  parties  were  exposed,  not  that  the  process 
was  a  fraud,  but  because  they  sold  a  pound  of 
sulphur  for  $2  as  ozone.  It  had  also  previously 
been  published  in  the  Farmers'  Magazine  years 
before.  To  show  the  wonderful  preserving  qual- 
ities of  sulphur  our  readers  may  try  a  quicker 
process  by  way  of  experiment,  thus : 

Take  a  piece  of  fresh  beet,  a  fish,  or  anything 
that  will  quickly  decay.  Place  it  at  one  end  of  a 
close  box  and  burn  a  little  sulphur  at  the  other 
end.  The  beef  or  fish  will  absorb  the  sulphur 
fumes.  Keep  the  box  closed  half  an  hour,  then 
take  out  the  beef  or  fish,  hang  it  up  somewhere 
(cellar,  out  of  doors  or  anywhere)  and  our  word 
for  it  that  you  can  let  it  hang  up  a  year  without 
the  slightest  odor  or  signs  of  decay.  The  first 
three  days  there  will  be  a  slight  odor  of  sulphur, 
which  passes  away.  The  meat  may  dry  up  grad- 
ually, but  will  not  spoil.  If  placed  in  a  pot  the 
boiling  water  at  once  disengages  the  sulphur, 
and  it  passes  off.  It  is  perfectly  harmless.  In 
fact  it  is  best  to  treat  all  the  meats  used  in  the 
family  in  that  manner,  even  when  wanted  for 
immediate  use,  as  the  meat,  even  if  from  dis- 
eased animals,  will  be  purified  from  disease 
germs.  Remember  this  when  the  cholera  comes, 
and  also  ask  yourself  if  you  have  not  received 
$100  instruction  from  a  single  number  of  our 
little  daisy  of  a  Poultry  Keepeb. 

We  are  stepping  aside  from  the  matter  of  pre- 
serving eggs,  but  excuse  us  for  telling  you  how 
to  preserve  fruit  also : 

All  substances,  such  as  meats,  fish,  eggs,  etc., 
are  preserved  with  the  sulphur  without  water. 
If  you  wish  to  preserve  peaches,  tomatoes,  or 
other  fruits  and  vegetables,  do  it  this  way:  Take, 
say  peaches,  and  put  the  peaches  in  one  end  of  a 
box,  and  a  wide  bowl  of  water  at  the  other  end. 
Burn  the  sulphur  as  before.  Water  absorbs  sul- 
phur gas  rapidly,  and  the  bacteria  are  destroyed. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  peaches  will  also  absorb  it. 
Shut  up  the  box,  keep  it  closed  fifteen  minutes, 


then  repeat  the  process  allowing  the  box  to  re- 
main closed  the  same  length  of  time.  Now  place 
the  peaches  in  a  jar,  pour  the  sulphurized  water 
over  them,  tie  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  top  to 
keep  out  the  dust  (no  sealing  is  necessary)  and 
your  peaches  will  keep  till  the  next  crop  comes 
and  even  longer. 

Do  not  forget  that  it  will  only  cost  you  a  few 
cents  to  try  the  process  above.  Do  not  take  our 
word,  "prove  all  things."  We  have  tried  it,  and 
our  readers  should  do  so.  It  is  worth  $10  to 
any  family.  Fruit  is  not  affected  by  the  gas, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  absorption  of 
water,  may  be  had  thereby  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion, though  a  few  highly  colored  berries  (such 
as  blackberries)  may  be  bleached  a  little.  Cider 
may  be  kept  sweet  for  years  by  burning  sulphur 
on  a  floating  piece  of  wood  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
dried  fruit  may  be  made  white,  and  will  keep 
better  from  its  use.  A  corpse  may  be  kept  a  year 
by  the  dry  process,  and  the  clothes  of  small-pox, 
yellow  fever,  or  cholera  patients  may  be  worn 
with  impunity  after  being  submitted  to  the 
process.  All  forms  of  fermentation,  germs  of 
disease,  bacteria,  or  invisible  organisms  yield  to 
its  power,  and  if  the  water  which  has  been  used 
to  absorb  sulphur  gas  be  used  as  a  gargle,  or 
drank,  it  will  be  found  a  splendid  specific  for 
diphtheria,  or  other  contagious  diseases,  besides 
being  excellent  in  cases  of  roup  and  cholera  in 
fowls.  Its  wonderful  powers  of  preservation 
entitle  it  to  be  named  the  destroyer  of  diseases, 
for  decay  and  putrefaction  are  the  same  as  dis- 
eases. Should  you  have  any  difficulty  burning 
sulphur  melt  it  in  a  small  pot  or  crucible,  and 
then  draw  a  lamp  wick  through  it.  When  wanted 
for  use  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  wick.  The  reason 
why  sulphur  does  not  burn  freely  at  times  is 
because  it  melts  and  smothers  the  flame.  Here 
is  another  process,  the  invention  of  J.  M.  Bain. 
We  have  not  tried  it  but  it  is  well  known  as 

THE  HAVANA  PEOCESS. 

Take  twenty-four  gallons  of  water,  put  in  it 
twelve  pounds  of  unslaked  lime  and  four  pounds 
salt.  Stir  it  well  several  times  a  day,  and  then 
let  it  stand  and  settle  until  perfectly  clear.  Then 
draw  off  twenty  gallons  of  the  clear  lime  and  salt 
water.  By  putting  a  spigot  in  the  barrel  about 
four  inches  from  the  bottom  you  can  draw  off 
the  clear  water  and  leave  the  settlings.  Then 
take  five  ounces  baking  soda,  five  ounces  cream 
of  tartar,  five  ounces  salt  peter,  five  ounces  borax 
and  one  ounce  alum ;  pulverize  these,  mix  and 
dissolve  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  which 
should  be  poured  into  your  twenty  gallons  lime 
water.  This  will  fill  a  whisky  barrel  about  half 
full,  and  a  barrel  holds  about  150  dozen  eggs. 
Let  the  water  stand  one  inch  above  the  eggs. 
Cover  with  an  old  cloth,  and  put  a  bucket  of  the 
settlings  over  it.  Do  not  let  the  cloth  hang  over 
the  barrel.  After  being  in  the  liquid  thirty  days 
the  eggs  may  be  taken  out  and  packed  in  boxes 
and  shipped.  Do  not  use  the  same  pickle  but 
once.  You  need  not  wait  to  get  a  barrel  full  but 
put  in  the  eggs  at  any  time.  As  the  water  evap- 
orates add  more,  as  the  eggs  must  always  be 
covered  with  the  liquid.  It  does  not  hurt  the 
eggs  to  remain  in  the  pickle.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  process  will  keep  them  a  year. 

The  next  is  one  that  we  believe  to  be  excellent, 
and  as  a  credit  to  the  source  from  which  we  ob- 
tained it  we  term  it 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMEEICAN  PEOCESS. 
Having  filled  a  clean  keg  or  barrel  with  fresh 
eggs,  cover  the  eggs  with  cold  salicylic  water. 
The  eggs  must  be  kept  down  by  a  few  small 
boards  floating  on  the  water,  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  cloth  to  keep  out  dust.  If  set  in  a 
cool  place  the  eggs  so  packed  will  keep  fresh  for 
months,  but  they  must  be  used  as  soon  as  taken 
out  of  the  brine.  To  make  the  salicylic  solution, 
dissolve  salicylic  acid  (which  costs  about  $3  a 
pound)  in  boiling  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  acid 
to  the  gallon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  boil  all  the 
water,  as  the  acid  will  dissolve  in  a  less  quantity, 
and  the  rest  may  be  added  to  the  solution  cold. 
The  solution  or  brine  should  at  no  time  come  in 
contact  with  any  metal.  In  a  clean,  airy  cellar 
one  brine  is  sufficient  for  three  months  or  more, 
otherwise  it  should  be  renewed  oftener.  For 
that  purpose  the  kegs,  etc.,  should  have  a  wood- 
en spigot  to  draw  off  liquid  and  replenish  the 
vessel.  Butter  kneaded  in  the  same  solution 
and  packed  tight  in  clean  stone  jars  will  keep 
fresh  the  whole  winter,  but  must  be  covered  with 
muslin  saturated  in  the  water,  renewing  it 
sometimes.  Cover  the  jars  with  blotting  paper 
saturated  with  glycerine.  Salicylic  acid  is  harm- 
less and  yet  one  of  the  best  and  certainly  most 
pleasant  disinfectants  in  existence,  with  no  color 
nor  taste.  The  water  is  an  excellent  tooth  wash 
and  the  best  gargle  to  prevent  diphtheritic  con- 
tagion. 


The  different  processes  below  are  taken  fr»m 
the  journals  mentioned  in  the  titles: 

THE  POULTEY  MESSENGEE  PEOCESS. 

Eggs  will  soon  become  cheap  comparatively, 
and  methods  for  keeping  them  will  be  inquired 
for.  Smearing  the  shells  with  linseed  oil  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  good  way.  Rub  the  oil  over  the 
egg  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  and  suffer  it  to  be- 
come dry  on  the  shell.  Eggs  rubbed  over  with 
flax  seed  oil  in  three  months  lost  four  per  cent, 
and  in  six  months  four  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
their  weight,  and  when  opened  were  found  to  be 
fresh,  with  the  smell  of  fresh  eggs.  Eggs  not  so 
treated  lost  eleven  per  cent  of  their  weight  in 
three  months,  and  in  six  months  thirteen  per 
cent. 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  PEOCESS. 

An  Illinois  correspondent  writes :  "Last  sum- 
mer I  was  induced  to  try  packing  down  eggs  for 
winter  use.  I  had  in  seasons  previous  limed 
them,  but  a  limed  egg  is  not  altogether  to  my 
taste.  La£ t  summer  I  took  sweet,  clean  kegs, 
set  them  m  a  cool,  dry  place,  with  a  barrel  of 
powdered  dried  earth  near  at  hand.  In  the  kegs 
I  placed  a  layer  of  this  earth,  then  a  layer  of 
earth,  small  end  down,  then  a  layer  of  earth, 
and  so  on  until  the  kegs  are  filled.  These  kegs 
were  quite  good  six  months  after  packing  down. 
By  placing  the  eggs  small  end  down  the  yolk  is 
prevented  from  dropping  down  on  the  end  and 
settling  on  the  shell,  while  the  dry,  fine  earth 
keeps  them  from  the  air,  I  suppose  'that  ashes 
or  bran  or  any  other  fine,  dry  substance  is  as 
good  as  the  baked  earth,  but  I  write  only  of  what 
I  have  actually  experimented  with." 

THE  FAEMEES'  LEDGEE  EXPERIMENTS. 

There  is  an  insensible  gradation  from  a  per- 
fectly fresh  egg  to  a  poor  one.  No  amount  of 
skill  will  enable  the  buyer  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  egg  three  days  and  one  three  weeks 
old.  The  newly  laid  egg,  however,  is  the  one  he 
can  most  successfully  preserve.  Success  de- 
pends upon  gathering  the  eggs  every  day  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  treatment  desired.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  preparations  were  made 
to  test  the  relative  advantages  of  various  meth- 
ods already  known.  Accordingly,  the  eggs  were 
gathered  each  day,  and  on  every  egg  was  marked 
in  lead  pencil  the  date  laid.  The  following  dif- 
ferent ways  were  tested:  1.  Hine's  Preserving 
Compound.  This  is  probably  largely  lime  and 
salicylic  acid.  It  is  liquid,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
dropped  and  allowed  to  remain  until  ready  for 
use.  2.  Various  preparations  of  salt  and  water. 
3.  Packing  the  eggs  in  gypsum,  oats,  salt  and 
pulverized  charcoal.  4.  Dipping  in  paraffine, 
beeswax  and  boiling  Rex  Magnus.  5.  Dipping 
in  boiling  water  for  five  seconds.   6.  Nothing. 

A  few  observations  are  here  given.  An  egg 
laid  June  18  and  placed  in  Hine's  Compound  was 
examined  July  17  and  found  perfectly  sweet. 
An  egg  laid  June  18  and  placed  in  a  salt  solu- 
tion of  thirty-three  per  cent  salt  was  examined 
July  17,  and  the  yolk  was  found  very  hard  and 
the  white  in  no  wTay  damaged.  An  egg  laid  June 
18  and  treated  with  beeswax  was  examined  July 
17  and  found  perfectly  fresh  and  sweet. 
There  was  no  beeswax  smell  imparted  to  the 
contents.  July  17  examined  an  egg  laid  June 
19;  it  was  taken  from  a  solution  of  salt  and 
water,  containing  eight  per  cent  salt.  The  yolk 
was  hard ;  the  egg  had  an  offensive  smell ;  the 
white  was  watery.  Sugar  and  salt  dissolved  in 
water  mould  badly  and  are  of  no  use  in  an  av- 
erage cellar.  September  3  examined  an  egg  laid 
June  28  and  treated  with  Rex  Magnus,  and 
found  it  perfectly  preserved.   An  egg  laid  June 

15  and  treated  with  paraffine  was  at  this  time, 
September  8,  rotten.  An  egg  laid  June  26  and 
paraffined  six  days  afterward  was  good.  Sep- 
tember 29  examined  an  egg  laid  June  13;  July 

16  it  was  placed  in  a  refrigerator,  where  the  tem- 
perature has  since  been  about  55°  to  60°  F.  It 
had  not  been  treated  in  any  way,  and  at  the  time 
broken  was  pronounced  by  the  lady  in  charge  of 
the  College  Farm  house  to  be  a  fresh  egg.  At 
the  same  time  examined  one  laid  June  16.  It 
had  been  treated  with  beeswax.  It  was  perfectly 
preserved,  but  the  yolk  adhered  to  the  shell. 
This  of  course  could  have  been  easily  prevented. 
From  these  observations  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
merits  of  Rex  Magnus,  Hine'a  Compound,  or  any 
other  food  preservatives,  are  not  so  numerous 
as  advertisements  at  first  make  them  appear  to 
be.  Before  investing  money  in  food  preserva- 
tives it  would  be  well  to  investigate  the  proper- 
ties of  cold  air. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD  PEOCESS. 

To  keep  eggs  the  "year  round,"  take  one  pint 
of  salt  and  one  quart  of  fresh  lime,  and  slake 
with  hot  water.  When  slaked,  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  four  gallons.  When  well  settled 
pour  off  the  liquid  gently  into  a  stone  jar.  Then 
with  a  dish  place  the  eggs  in,  tipping  the  dish 
after  it  fills  with  the  liquid,  so  they  will  roll  out 
without  cracking  the  shell,  for  if  the  shell  is 
cracked  the  egg  will  spoil.  Put  the  eggs  in 
whenever  you  have  them  fresh.  Keep  them  cov- 
ered in  a  cool  place  and  they  will  keep  fresh  for 
one  year. 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  PROCESS. 

The  keeping  of  eggs  being  almost  wholly  a 
question  of  temperature  and  the  exclusion  of  air 
from  them,  it  follows  that  that  which  will  do  both 
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in  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  way,  will  be 
best.  Hence  eggs  are  kept  in  very  great  num- 
bers by  cold  storage — that  is  by  providing  a 
steady  low  temperature  not  above  35°  F.  But 
this  is  expensive.  When,  however,  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  kept  down  to  25°,  and  below,  if  eggs 
are  packed  in  some  dry,  clean  substances  which 
will  exclude  the  atmospheric  air,  they  may  be 
kept  in  a  comparatively  fresh  state  for  months. 
This  may  be  done  in  the  following  way :  Pro- 
vide clean,  dry  packages,  not  exceeding  in  ca- 
pacity the  quarter  or  third  of  a  barrel,  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  common,  finely  ground  land  plaster, 
such  as  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  Com- 
mence by  putting  a  layer  of  the  plaster  two 
inches  deep  on  the  bottom  of  the  package,  and 
into  this  set  the  eggs  small  end  doicn,  so  each 
egg  will  be  separate  from-  every  other.  When 
the  strata  of  eggs  is  complete  add  more  plaster, 
then  a  second  strata  of  eggs  till  the  package 
is  full.  If  the  work  is  done  carefully,  all  the 
eggs  are  sound  when  packed,  and  each  egg  is 
separate  from  every  other,  and  the  temperature 
not  allowed  to  get  above  75°  the  result  in  every 
case  wili  be  satisfactory. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER  PROCESS. 
The  plan  of  a  French  chemist  for  preserving 
eggs  as  follows :  While  quite  fresh  they  are  gen- 
tly struck  against  each  other  to  see  if  they  be 
"sound ;"  next  they  are  placed  in  a  kind  of  earthen 
pitcher  having  a  very  narrow  bottom.  When  t  he 
vessel  is  full,  a  solution  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  quick  lime  to  one  quart  of  water  is  poured  in. 
The  lime  water  permeates  the  shell  till  it  reaches 
the  first  membrane,  rendering  the  latter  im- 
pervious. The  pitchers  are  then  placed  in  a  cel- 
lar, from  which  all  light  is  excluded,  but  a  uni- 
form temperature  of  44°  to  46°  F.  is  maintained. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  pellicle  forms  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  each  pitcher  (carbon- 
ate of  lime),  and  that  must  never  be  broken  till 
the  moment  for  withdrawing  the  eggs.  This 
process  enables  the  eggs  to  be  kept  fresh  for  six 
or  eight  months,  and  not  more  than  five  in  a 
thousand  prove  objectionable. 

THE  FARMERS'  REVIEW  PROCESS. 

At  the  Birmingham,  England,  show  there  was 
a  competition  for  the  best  dozen  of  preserved 
eggs.  The  eggs  had  to  be  sent  in  to  the  custody 
of  the  secretary  prior  to  October  1,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  examination  by  the  judges  they  had  to  be 
at  least  two  months  old,  and  it  was  objected  by 
many  that  the  time  was  too  short  and  ought  to 
have  covered  six  months.  The  plan  of  testing 
adopted  by  the  judges  was  as  follows :  To  break 
one  of  each  set  into  a  clean  saucer,  then  to  bring 
the  best  eight  together  in  the  same  saucepan, 
putting  them  into  the  cold  water  and  removing 
from  the  fire  as  soon  as  boiled,  and  allowing  them 
to  remain  one  minute  and  a  half  before  tasting. 
Another  set,  one  from  each  selected  dozen,  were 
boiled  ten  minutes,  and  opened  when  cold. 
Those  preserved  in  lime  water  were  not  satis- 
factory, milk  of  lime  being  more  highly  recom- 
mended. Others  that  had  been  coated  with 
melted  drippings  or  beeswax,  were  also  found 
wanting,  the  whites  being  thin  and  watery.  The 
best  had  been  simply  packed  in  common  salt. 
These  had  not  lost  sensibly  by  evaporation, 
had  good  consistent  albumen,  and  tasted  best 
when  boiled.  The  eggs  that  took  the  second 
prize  were  adjudged  nearly  as  good  as  the  first. 
The  young  lady  who  packed  them  gave  the  fol- 
lowing as  her  method: 

Melt  one  part  of  white  wax  to  two  parts  of 
spermaceti,  boil  and  mix  thoroughly;  or  two 
parts  clarified  suet  to  one  of  wax  and  two  of  sper- 
maceti. Take  new  laid  eggs,  rub  with  antiseptic 
salt  or  fine  rice  starch.  Wrap  each  egg  in  fine 
tissue  paper,  putting  the  broad  end  downwards, 
screw  the  paper  tightly  at  the  top,  leaving  an 
inch  to  hold  it  by.  Dip  each  egg  rapidly  into  the 
fat  heated  to  100°.  Withdraw  and  leave  to  cool. 
Pack  broad  end  downwards  in  dry  white  sand  or 
sawdust. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  had  the  contest 
covered  a  longer  period  these  would  have  stood 
first.  Another  point  oi  superiority  in  this  last 
method  was  the  fine  appearance  of  the  eggs,  the 
shells  being  pure  and  clean  as  when  first  laid. 
For  home  use,  probably  the  commn  salt  method, 
owing  to  its  simplicity,  will  be  generally  pre- 
ferred, but  for  market,  doubtless,  the  extra  pains 
required  by  the  second  method  would  pay.  Next 
to  good  winter  laying  hens  for  profit,  comes  a 
good  method  of  preserving  eggs,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  a  contest  of  this  kind  at  our  own 
poultry  shows  another  season. 

FARMERS'  MESSENGER  PROCESS. 

While  some  immerse  the  eggs  in  simple  lime 
water,  others  hold  that  a  small  quantity  of  salt 
increases  its  preservative  qualities.  Those  who 
have  had  an  extended  experience,  advise  slaking 
a  bushel  of  stone  lime  and  adding  water  to  make 
sixty  to  sixty-five  gallons,  and  four  quarts  of 
salt.  This  mixture  is  stirred  a  few  times  at  in- 
tervals, and  allowed  to  settle.  The  perfectly 
clear  liquid  is  dipped  off  and  poured  in  a  cask  to 
the  depth  of  fifteen  inches;  then  eggs  to  about  a 
foot  in  depth  are  placed  in  the  liquid,  and  some 
of  the  pickle  that  is  a  little  milky  is  added. 
Mora  eggs  are  placed  in  the  cask,  and  some 
slightly  milky  pickle  is  added  for  each  foot  in 
depth.  When  the  eggs  are  within  about  four 
inchaB  of  the  top  of  the  cask,  they  are  covered 
with,  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  upon  the  cloth 


is  spread  two  or  three  inches  of  the  lime  that  set- 
tled after  the  slaking.  It  is  important  that 
there  always  be  sufficient  pickle  to  cover  the 
lime  on  the  cloth.  The  object  of  placing  the  lime 
on  top  is  to  keep  the  water  constantly  saturated 
with  it.  Should  some  of  the  dissolved  lime  be 
changed  into  carbonate,  more  is  at  hand  to  be 
dissolved.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  chemistry 
of  the  process,  including  the  action  of  the  lime 
water  upon  the  egg  shells,  which  are  themselves 
carbonate  of  lime,  has  been  studied.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  worthy  of  careful  investigation.  For 
placing  the  eggs  in  the  pickle,  a  tin  basin  large 
enough  to  hold  six  or  eight  dozen  eggs  is  used. 
This  is  punched  with  many  inch  holes,  its  edges 
are  covered  with  leather,  and  it  has  a  handle 
about  three  feet  long.  The  basin  is  filled  with 
eggs,  immersed  in  the  pickle,  then  turned  so  as 
to  let  the  eggs  fall  out,  and  they  go  to  the  bot- 
tom without  breaking.  When  limed  eggs  are 
sent  to  market,  they  are  washed,  dried,  and 
packed  in  cut  straw  in  barrels. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROCESSES. 

Below  are  a  few  processes  that  were  collected 
from  sources  to  which  no  credit  properly  belongs, 
or  which  are  unknown: 

Preserving  Eggs  in  Bottles.— A  woman 
living  on  a  ranche  in  the  Washoe  Valley, 
Nev.,  reports  a  novel  method  of  preserving 
eggs  for  winter  use.  During  the  summer  she 
breaks  the  eggs,  pours  the  contents  into  bottles 
which  are  tightly  corked  and  sealed,  when  they 
are  placed  in  the  cellar  neck  down.  She  claims 
the  contents  of  the  bottles  come  out  as  fresh  as 
when  put  in. 

Preserving  Eggs  with  Dime.— The  best  time 
to  preserve  eggs  may  be  stated  to  be  when  they  are 
perfectly  fresh.  No  amount  of  preserving  can 
restore  a  stale  egg,  and  if  it  is  preserved  at  all 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  it  as  it  is  and 
from  getting  worse.  The  main  point  is  to  put 
them  in  the  preserving  liquor  or  preparation  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  keep  out  all  bad  ones, 
which  would  certainly  infect  the  sound  eggs. 
The  usual  preparation  is  lime  water,  made  by 
slaking  lime  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then 
adding  water  until  it  is  like  common  whitewash 
used  for  buildings.  This  is  left  to  settle  and  the 
clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  some  convenient 
vessel.  The  eggs  are  caret' ully  slipped  into  this 
liquor  from  a  tin  dipper,  and  when  the  vessel  is 
nearly  filled  a  cloth  is  laid  over  the  eggs,  and  this 
is  covered  with  two  inches  of  the  thick  lime,  and 
then  water  is  .poured  over  it  and  kept  fully  one 
inch  deep. 

Preserving  with  Gelatine.— Dissolve  one 
pound  gelatine  with  one  gallon  of  milk  at  a  tem- 
perature of  130°  to  140°.  It  is  then  sliced  and 
dried.  These  slices  will  jelly  other  gallons  of 
milk.  Meats,  fruits  and  eggs  are  said  to  keep 
in  it. 

Preserving  with  Salicylic  Acid.— Coat  the 
eggs  with  butter  containing  a  few  grains  of  sali- 
cylic acid;  place  in  sawduat,  the  eggs  not  touch- 
ing each  other. 

Preserving  with  Boracic  Acid.— A  mixture 
of  boracic  acid  and  borax,  dissolved  in  water 
(proportions  not  given),  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

Preserving  with  water  glass.— Coat  the 
eggs  with  liquid  silicate  of  soda  (water  glass) 
and  pack  in  bran. 

We  present  the  above  as  our  own  experience 
and  that  of  others,  thereby  collecting  together 
quite  a  book  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  valu- 
able to  those  interested,  and  hence  this  number 
should  be  carefully  saved.  In  our  next  we  will 
make  a  specialty  of  "Poultry  Houses  and  Yards." 

The  Wax  Paper  Process.— Says  Mr.  C.  G. 
Jordon,  in  Colorado  Fanner:  "I  am  experi- 
menting t  his  summer.  I  am  wTapping  eggs  in 
wax  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  wrapping  butter, 
pop  corn,  etc.  It  excludes  the  air,  is  cheap,  and 
I  think  it  will  keep  eggs  all  right  until  they  are 
worth  5  to  10  cents  more  per  dozen.  I  opened 
some  which  have  been  packed  forty-five  days, 
and  they  were  in  prime  condition.  So  far  so 
good.  I  wrap  them  the  day  after  they  are  laid. 
It  not  perfectly  clean,  wash  them  before  wrap- 
ping." 

The  Beeswax  Process.— A  French  authority 
gives  the  following  method :  Melt  four  ounces 
of  clear  beeswax  in  a  porcelain  dish,  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  stir  in  eight  ounces  of  olive  oil.  Let 
the  resulting  solution  of  wax  in  oil  cool  some- 
what, then  dip  the  eggs,  one  by  one,  into  it,  so 
as  to  coat  every  part  of  the  shell.  A  momentary 
dip  is  sufficient,  all  excesses  of  the  mixture  being 
wiped  off  with  cotton  cloth.  The  oil  is  absorbed 
in  the  shell,  the  wax  hermetically  closing  all  the 
pores.  It  is  claimed  that  eggs  thus  treated,  and 
packed  away  in  powdered  charcoal  in  a  cool 
place,  have  been  found  as  fresh  and  palatable  as 
when  newly  laid.  Paraffine,  which  melts  to  a 
thin  liquid  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  of 
water,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  odorless, 
tasteless,  harmless  and  cheap,  can  be  advanta- 
geously substituted  for  the  wax  and  oil,  and 
used  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  coated  and  put 
into  lime  pickle,  it  is  said  that  the  aggs  may  be 
srfely  stored  for  many  months ;  in  charcoal,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  for  a  year  or  more. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 


How  We  Got  a  Raking. 

Our  readers  not  only  scrutinize  every  depart- 
ment of  our  paper,  but  have,  also,  opinions  of 
their  own.  One  of  them  living  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
sends  in  the  following,  which  takes  us  to  task 
rather  severely: 

"I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  and  am  en- 
gaged to  a  considerable  extent  in  raising  poultry. 
In  the  April  number  (I  think)  and  repeated  in 
the  current  number,  I  find  some  'arithmetic'  that 
is  a  puzzler.  You  say :  'The  100  chicks  will  eat  as 
many  quarts  of  cracked  corn,  or  its  equivalent 
per  day  as  they  are  weeks  old ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  will  consume  one  quart  daily  the  first  week, 
two  quarts  the  second,  three  quarts  the  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  tenth  week,  when  they  will 
have  reached  ten  quarts  daily.  Thus,'  you  say, 
'we  have  fifty-five  quarts  of  food  for  100  chicks 
ten  weeks,  or  about  a  bushel,  which  we  may 
value  at  $1.  The  above  is  the  test  of  actual  ex- 
periments made,  and  is  neither  theory  nor  guess 
work. 

"Now,  how  you  make  out  the  fifty-five  quarts 
only  'about  a  bushel'  I  don't  understand,  thirty- 
two  quarts  being  the  standard.  Again,  how  you 
make  only  fifty-five  quarts  consumed  in  the  ten 
weeks  according  to  your  feeding  is  equally  hard 
to  understand.    The  best  I  can  figure  it  out  is : 


1  quart  per  day,  1st  week   7  qts. 

2  "  "  "     2d  14  " 

3  "  "  "3d  "   21  " 

4  "  "  "     4th  "   28  " 

5  "  "  "     5th  "   35  " 

6 6th  "   42  " 

7  "  "  "     7th  "   49  " 

8  "  "  "     8th  "   56  " 

9  "  "  "     9th  "   63  " 

10  "  "  10th  "   70  " 

Total  for  ten  weeks  385  qts. 


"I  should  hardly  have  called  your  attention  to 
the  statement  had  you  not  repeated  it.  Please 
explain.  An  'old  schoolmaster'  at  my  elbow 
asks  for  your  arithmetic,  as  it  must  be  an  im- 
provement on  his  'Daboll.'   Yours  truly, 

A.  A.  McD." 

We  confess  our  error.  The  mistake  which  was 
made  in  the  July  number,  third  column,  page 
62,  occurred  from  giving  our  experience  in 
weighing  the  incubator  chicks  in  lots  of  ten. 
We  had  figured  the  cost  of  ten  chicks  at  about 
$1,  they  reaching  about  two  pounds  at  ten  weeks 
of  age,  and  in  using  the  term  quarts  we  again 
forgot  that  we  were  estimating  in  pounds,  as 
sixty  pounds  is  the  average  for  a  bushel  of  grain, 
and  thirty-two  quarts  the  same.  That  was  our 
experience.  The  estimate  for  the  100  was  from 
an  experiment  made  by  Ezra  Packard,  D.  B.  Ber- 
ry, and  G.  W.  Pressey,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
who  did  arrive  at  the  facts  by  actual  test.  The 
mistake  of  55  instead  of  385  occurs  from  our 
figuring  for  weeks  instead  of  days,  and  there  is 
where  we  got  ourselves  in  trouble.  If  our  corres- 
pondent will  look  over  the  figures,  however,  and 
reduce  the  number  of  quarts  of  his  own  total 
(385)  to  bushels,  he  will  find  that  the  100  chicks 
will  eat  about  twelve  bushels,  and  as  the  price 
of  grain  ranges  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel 
(including  oats,  which  is  one  of  the  equivalents), 
he  will  find,  despite  the  mistake  that  we  made, 
that  the  cost  of  a  chick,  as  we  stated,  is  "1  cent 
a  week  for  ten  weeks,  or  10  cents"  and  that  it 
agrees  with  the  expression,  which  is  the  test  of 
actual  experience,  "that  they  will  eat  as  many 
quarts  of  cracked  corn  or  its  equivalent  per  day 
as  they  are  weeks  old,  until  they  are  ten  weeks 
old,"  which  we  give  in  figures  also,  as  follows: 

One  hundred  chicks  will  consume  385  quarts 
of  grain,  or  12  1-32  bushels.  Ten  chicks  will 
consume  38  ^  quarts,  or  1  13-64  bushels.  One 
chick  will  consume  3  85-100  quarts,  or  a  little 
less  than  one-ninth  of  a  bushel.  Estimating  a 
bushel  of  com  at  $1  (rather  high  estimate  of 
price)  if  we  divide  it  by  nine  (the  correct  amount 
being  8  24-77  of  a  bushel)  the  cost  will  be  about 
12  cents.  We  leave  out  the  fraction  for  conven- 
ience, place  the  amount  at  one-ninth  of  a  bushel 
and  the  cost  at  a  round  10  cents,  as  com  varies 
from  75  cents  to  $1. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent  and 
the  schoolmaster  at  his  elbow,  for  it  called  our 
attention  to  an  error  w  hich  we  should  nrt  have 
made,  and  trust  that  we  may  always  be  reminded 
of  our  mistakes.  We  may  not  be  very  good  at 
figures,  but  when  we  feed  chicks  we  can  tell  how 
manv  quarts  thev  eat.  But  that  is  the  way  to 
get  at  facts,  for  facts  only  are  wanted.  Mis- 
takes, however,  will  occur,  even  with  the  raort 
careful, 
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The  Egg  Machine. 


The  following  article,  from  the  July  number 
(1883)  of  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  Chi- 
cago, we  reproduce  here.  It  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  many  journals,  credited  to  a  dozen  not  enti- 
tled to  it,  not  excepting  even  the  "Exchange," 
but  it  first  saw  the  light  in  the  journal  men- 
tioned above. 

"The  hen  is  literally  an  egg  machine,  her  chief 
purpose  being  the  production  of  eggs.  Like  any 
other  kind  of  machine,  she  must  have  the  raw 
material  with  which  to  manufacture  her  products, 
and  unless  her  wants  in  that  respect  are  fully 
supplied  she  will  be  valuable  only  to  the  degree 
with  which  she  is  used.  She  also  has  a  limit  to 
her  capacity,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  per- 
form service  beyond  her  ability,  but  should, 
however,  be  kept  in  constant 
running  order  as  long  as  she 
is  needed  by  her  owner.  The 
material  upon  which  she 
should  work  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of 
the  manufactured  article,  and 
as  her  instinct  teaches  her 
how  to  select,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  place  within  her 
reach  that  which  she  desires, 
and  everything  will  be  well. 

"To  produce  an  egg  the  hen 
must  have  a  certain  kind  of 
food  for  the  yolk,  or  fat  por- 
tion, known  as  carbonaceous, 
and  for  the  white  she  needs 
food  rich  in  nitrogen,  from 
which  she  makes  albumen. 
For  the  shell  she  needs  lime, 
while  many  other  substances 
enter  into  the  composition 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
tail, the  omission  of  any  of 
them  being  detrimental  to 
good  work  on  her  part.  Thus, 
while  we  may  feed  a  hen  lib- 
erally, apparently,  by  omit- 
ting to  allow  that  which  is 
needed  to  complete  the  pro- 
cess she  may  remain  idle  for 
want  of  a  single  substance, 
though  fully  supplied  with 
everything  else.  She  often 
gives  indications  of  her  wants, 
for  the  'soft-shelled  eggs,'  oc- 
casionally noticed,  admonish 
the  breeder  that  lime  in  some 
shape  is  needed.  The  change 
of  color  in  the  comb  and 
wattles,  the  drooping  of  the 
wings,  and  the  anxious,  nerv- 
ous appearance,  are  all  signs 
that  something  is  radically 
wrong,  for  when  the  produc- 
tive organs  are  not  healthy  the  vigor  of  the  fowl 
is  likewise  affected  by  such  derangement. 

"How  important  is  it,  then,  to  endeavor  to 
keep  different  kinds  of  raw  material  within 
reach  of  the  hen  in  order  to  realize  from  her  all 
that  she  can  do  as  an  egg  machine.  She  is  spe- 
cially adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  her  health  is 
better  when  she  is  in  good  laying  condition  than 
at  any  other  time.  Every  machine  sooner  or  later 
wears  out,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  in  working 
order  they  are  oiled  and  carefully  watched,  but  the 
hen  attends  to  her  own  details  if  supplied  with 
material,  as  she  is  a  living  factory  for  egg  pro- 
duction. If  she  wears  out  she  supplies  her  place 
with  her  descendants,  and  is  ever  ready  to  act 
well  her  part  if  her  owner  will  do  likewise." 


shade,  all  necessary  in  summer.  In  the  even- 
ing he  catches  the  broody  hens  and  puts  them 
in  one  of  these  coops  for  four  nights  and  days, 
giving  them  all  they  will  eat  and  drink.  On 
the  fourth  day,  toward  evening,  he  lets  them 
out;  at  dusk  they  will  hurry  to  the  roost,  for- 
getting all  about  the  nest.  Two  nights  after 
catch  them  again,  using  the  other  coop,  and 
repeat  alternate  nights — four  times.  Move 
the  coop  each  day.  He  wants  our  readers  to 
try  this  and  report  results. 


Silver  Queen. 

We  give  in  this  number  an  illustration  of  the 
Wyandotte  hen  "Silver  Queen,"  bred  by  Mr.  L. 
C.  Denman,  Coshocton,  Ohio.  She  won  the  first 
prize  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  1884,  scoring  ninety- 


evaporating  pan,  over  water,  five  parts  of  fresh 
blood.  Then  mix  with  dry  corn-meal  or  flour. 
Blood  can  be  procured  cheaply,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  albumen  (the  composition  of  white 
of  eggs)  and  is  a  healthful,  nutritious  food. 


WYANDOTTE  HEN,  "Silvee  Queen,"  Beed  by  L.  C.  Denman,  Coshocton,  0. 


Breaking  Up  Sitting  Hens. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mason,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Iowa, 
writes  the  Prairie  Farmer  that  he  succeeds 
in  accomplishing  this  sometimes  difficult 
thing  as  follows:  He  has  two  movable  coops 
with  slatted  sides  and  ends,  tight  roofs  and 
ground  for  floor.   These  afford  light,  air  and 


four  points.  This  season  she  was  mated  with 
"Silver  King,"  the  third  highest  scoring  cockerel 
at  the  same  show,  which  yard  also  contained  a 
part  of  the  females  of  the  first  prize  breeding 
pen  at  Worcester,  the  scores  ranging  from  ninety 
to  ninety-four  points. 

Bullocks'  Blood  as  Food. 

There  are  a  great  many  inquirers  who  are 
anxious  to  know  how  to  procure  ground  meat, 
scraps,  or  such,but  very  often  it  is  too  inconven- 
ient to  do  so,  or  the  price  and  transportation  are 
too  high.  The  dog  biscuits,  which  are  put  up  in 
packages,  for  sale,  and  which  keep  for  any  length 
of  time,  may  be  imitated  by  using  blood.  Take 
one  gallon  of  fresh  bullock  blood,  and  thicken  it 
to  the  consistency  of  dough  with  equal  parts  of 
flour,  oat  meal  and  corn  meal.  Then  bake  dry 
in  an  oven,  first  pressing  it  into  small  cakes.  To 
preserve  it  add  to  the  dough  one  tablespoonful 
of  boracic  acid,  half  a  tablespoonful  of  salicylic 
acid,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  red  pepper,  and  two 
of  common  salt.  By  another  process  one  part  of 
dried  blood  is  obtained  by  evaporating  in  an 


Raising  Pigeons  For  Profit. 

William  C.  Pasco,  of  South  Vineland,  Cum- 
berland county,  N.  J.,  has  for  two  years  been 
engaged  in  a  novel  industry.  In  the  belief  that 
ordinary  tame  pigeons,  or  doves,  could  be  prof- 
itably raised  in  confinement  he  built  in  his  back 
yard  a  frame  sixteen  feet  square  and  ten  feet 
high.  This  he  covered  on  the  top  and  on  three 
sides  with  wire  netting,  the  meshes  of  which 
were  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter 
On  the  uncovered  side  of  this  cage  he  fixed 
a  clap  •  boarded  extension  eight 
feet  long,  with  a  shed  roof. 
The  back  of  the  extension 
was  eight  feet  high,  and  upon 
it  were  fixed  about  100  nest- 
ing boxes  nine  inches  square 
and  entirely  enclosed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  door- 
way in  each.  A  few  perches 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  cage 
completed  the  outfit.  Mr. 
Pasco  then  bought  pigeons 
wherever  he  could  find  them 
and  turned  them  loose  in  the 
cage.  Some  of  them  pined  in 
confinement  and  died,  others 
had  been  injured  and  did  not 
thrive,  but  most  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  cage  promptly 
mated  and  soon  began  to  mul- 
tiply. No  healthy  "pigeons 
were  taken  from  the  cage  until 
something  over  100  pairs 
were  there  in  good  breeding 
order.  This  point  was  reached 
about  eighteen  months  ago, 
and  since  that  time  the  colony 
has  been  in  prime  working 
order.  Mr.  Pasco's  experience 
is  that  each  pair  of  pigeons 
will  raise  eight  pairs  of  squabs 
in  a  year.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
seventeen  days,  and  when 
three  weeks  old  the  squabs 
are  ready  for  market,  where 
they  have  this  yeax  sold  at 
something  over  50  cents  a 
pair  on  an  average.  A  careful 
record  of  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing the  birds  shows  that  the 
feed  of  a  pair  of  breeding 
pigeons  costs  $1.15  a  year, 
and  tha1-  thev  will  consume 
food  worth  50  cents  more  in 
raising  eight  pairs  of  squabs  to 
A  fair  average  return  per 


a  marketable  size, 
year  from  a  pair  of  pigeons  is  put  at  $2.65, 
and  the  net  profit  at  $1.  Wheat  and  cracked 
corn  is  the  regular  food,  but  crushed  oyster 
shells  and  pounded  mortar,  with  plenty  of 
pure  water,  are  also  always  kept  before  the 
birds. 


The  Best  Remedy  Against  Gapes. 

We  have  strictly  confined  ourselves  to  the 
matter  of  preventing  gapes  rather  than  in  curing 
such  cases,  for  experience  has  proved  to  our 
satisfaction  that  gapes  may  be  kept  out  of  a 
poultry  yard.  On  this  subject  a  correspondent 
of  the  Country  Gentleman  says; 

"Cleanliness  in  the  houses  and  yards,  and  the 
removal  of  the  droppings  frequently  with  the 
liberal  use  of  fine  air-slaked  lime  in  the  house, 
and  a  separate  run  for  the  chicks  will  entirely 
prevent  this  disease.  My  next-door  neighbor 
has  his  hens  roosting  in  his  wagon-shed  and  the 
manure  is  cleaned  out  only  once  a  year,  when 
corn  and  melon  planting  season  arrives.  The 
fowls  and  chicks  run  together  in  a  yard  year 
after  year.  He  loses  more  than  half  his  chickens 
every  year  from  this  disease,  and  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  his  hens.  My  poultry  house  is  clean** 
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out  once  a  week,  and  is  then  well  dusted  over 
with  fine,  dry,  air-slaked  lime,  which  is  thrown 
over  the  roosts,  floor,  nests  and  walls.  The 
droppings  are  taken  to  the  garden  and  used  for 
manure.  The  young  chicks  are  moved,  as  soon 
as  hatched,  to  the  lawn  or  the  grass  plats  around 
the  barn,  and  under  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  or 
sometimes  into  the  garden,  especially  in  the 
melon  beds,  where  they  capture  the  striped 
beetles.  This  has  been  my  practice  always  from 
the  time  when,  as  a  boy,  I  kept  my  first  flock  of 
fowls,  forty  years  ago.  I  was  taught  to  do  this, 
and  I  never  had  a  chick  troubled  with  the  gapes. 
Perhaps  the  difference  between  the  two  methods 
indicates  something  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease." 

Any  poultry  house  that  is  cleaned  out  once  a 
week  (or  oftener)  will  become  free  from  disease 
and  vermin.  Filth  does  more  to  cause  cholera, 
roup,  and  gapes  than  anything  else.  No  matter 
how  warm  a  coop  may  be,  nor  how  well  the  fowls 
are  fed  and  watered,  they  will  not  thrive  if  the 
coop  is  filthy.  Filth  is  more  fatal  to  young 
chicks  than  to  adult  fowls,  for  the  old  birds  are 
more  careful  in  their  habits.  We  never  hear  of 
gapes  or  cholera  without  asking  the  condition  of 
the  coops,  and  we  have  never  known  gapes, 
cholera,  or  even  lice,  to  exist  where  all  the  sani- 
tary conditions  were  properly  observed. 


The  Buckeye  Egg  Food. 

Here  is  Bain's  Buckeye  Egg  Food,  which  per- 
haps never  existed  except  in  his  imagination, 
like  the  Havana  process  for  preserving  eggs. 
But  as  it  is  not  a  bad  preparation,  and  may  be  of 
service,  we  reproduce  it: 

"Take  of  buckwheat,  eight  quarts ;  Indian  corn, 
well  parched,eight  quarts;  oil  cake,eight  quarts; 
oats,  well  parched,  sixteen  quarts;  Egyptian 
rice  corn,  or  wheat  will  do,  eight  quarts.  Get  the 
buckwheat,  corn,  oats,  Egyptian  corn  or  wheat 
ground  together,  then  mix  the  oil  cake  in  and 
add  one  pint  slaked  lime,  one  pint  ground  bone, 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  common  salt,  five  table- 
spoonfuls  ginger,  five  tablespoonfuls  capsicum. 
Put  all  the  above  ingredients  together  and  thor- 
oughly mix.  This  will  make  about  two  bushels 
of  feed  after  being  ground.  Cook  as  much  of 
this  feed  as  your  fowls  will  eat  up  clean  at  one 
time,  and  feed  it  in  the  morning,  warm.  Do  not 
put  in  so  much  water  that  the  feed  will  be  sloppy, 
but  have  it  dry  enough  that  when  thrown  down 
it  will  break  apart.  Feed  this  food  three  times 
a  week  and  not  oftener." 

When  Doctors  Disagree. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  a  letter,  which  we 
publish,  with  the  article  in  question,  in  order  to 
show  how  disagreements  often  occur.  Our  cor- 
respondent says: 

"Enclosed  please  find  a  clipping  from  the 
Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  of  July  3,  1884. 
This  article  came  under  mv  observation  after 
reading  The  Egg  and  the  Chick,'  in  the  June 
number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper,  taken  from 
the  Farmer  and  Dairyman.  You  will  please 
notice  the  two  theories  in  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  chick.  'When  doctors  disagree,  who 
shall  decide?'  "  * 

And  here  is  the  article,  headed  "Evidences  of 
Purity,"  by  Kev.  B.  N.  Stubbs,  Ph.  D. : 

"Take  an  egg,  crack  its  shell,  and  lo!  a  little 
golden  globe  floating  in  a  crystal  sea.  Now, 
from  that  globe,  after  a  time,  there  escapes  a 
beautiful  winged  creature.  Nor  stopping  to 
wonder  at  that  miracle  of  life,  we  notice  that 
equally  remarkable  provision  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  bird,  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of 
the  life  in  their  yellow  globe. 

"Suppose  the  shell  did  not  contain  that  little 
crystal  sea.  As  soon  as  warmth  had  kindled  life 
processes  in  the  yolk,  that  life  would  perish  for 
lack  of  food.  Here,  then,  by  a  creature  that  has 
no  knowledge,  is  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
want  of  this  new  life.  Look  how  close  nature  is 
in  her  economy !  for  here  is  stored  just  sufficient 
to  fully  develop  a  birdling. 

"Here  is  a  prevision,  a  prearrangement,  a  pro- 
vision for  a  life  that  is  yet  to  be.  Here  is  mind- 
fulness. The  mother  bird,  we  are  sure,  was  in- 
capable of  making  the  nice  calculation  whereby 
just  enough  albumen  was  to  be  stored  for  the 
need  of  the  young  chick.  We  are  driven,  step  by 
step,  to  believe  the  great  All  Power  and  Wisdom 
must  be  the  source  of  this  strange  yet  necessary 
provision  in  the  bird." 

The  reverend  gentleman  may  be  a  philosopher 
in  theology,  but  his  education  in  regard  to 
chicks  and  eggs  has  been  sadly  neglected.  The 
little  yellow  globe  (the  yolk)  does  not  "have  a 
chick  escape  from  it."  Anyone  who  will  notice 
a  chick  when  prematurely  hatched  can  at  a 
<ds»oe  se*  the  yolk,  an**  ""tick  its  gradual  ab- 


sorption by  the  chick.  It  is  the  white  of  the 
egg  (the  little  crystal  sea)  of  which  the  chick  is 
composed.  Again,  the  hen  does  not  voluntarily 
store  up  provision  for  her  young,  for  if  so  she 
spoils  the  process  sometimes  with  double  yolks 
and  soft  shells.  She  is  governed  by  nature,  and 
until  she  becomes  broody  has  no  maternal  in- 
stinct and  will  eat  the  egg.  The  extract  is  a 
beautiful  one,  but  the  reverend  gentleman  has 
not  the  proper  conception  of  the  progress  of  a 
chick  during  incubation. 

Poultry  House  for  Three  Hundred. 

We  receive  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  re- 
garding poultry  houses,  but  as  we  are  getting 
out  the  information  of  our  readers  as  fast  as  we 
can,  we  will  be  compelled  to  ask  a  little  indulg- 
ence until  we  can  satisfy  all.  The  following  is 
from  the  far  West : 

"I  intend  building  a  chicken  house  which  will 
accommodate  about  300  chickens.  Will  you 
please  inform  me  through  your  journal  what 
size  house  will  be  required  for  that  number  of 
chickens,  at  as  small  a  cost  as  possible,  and 
would  a  house  built  of  adobe  brick  answer  the 
purpose?" 

When  fowls  are  to  be  kept  in  large  numbers 
they  should  be  divided  into  small  flocks.  The 
size  depends  upon  the  climate  and  conditions 
incident  to  the  object  in  view.  We  have  known 
a  large  room,  20  by  20,  when  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  to  accommodate  several  hundred,  but 
when  too  many  are  kept  together  the  hens  do  not 
lay,  and  the  vice  of  feather  pulling  becomes 
common.  We  would  suggest  that  a  poultry 
house  100  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide  be  built, 
having  doors  at  each  end.  The  rear  should  be 
eight  feet  and  the  front  four  feet,  with  passage 
way  leading  down  the  tallest  part.  It  may  have 
the  rear  or  lower  part  facing  the  south,  with 
apartments  eight  feet  wide.  The  passage  way 
being  two  and  one-half  feet  wide  would  make 
each  apartment  eight  by  seven  and  one-half, 
and  a  window  (greenhouse  sash),  six  by  three 
should  be  on  each  apartment,  and  the  roof  is  a 
good  place  for  it.  If  preferred,  three  feet  will  be 
sufficient  height  for  the  south  side,  and  seven 
feet  for  the  other  side.  Each  apartment  may 
accommodate  twenty-five  hens,  but  we  would 
suggest  that  ten  hens  and  a  cock  are  sufficient 
for  one  apartment. 

Pass  the  Fraud  Around. 

Not  having  gotten  over  its  anger,  the  Poultry 
Messenger,  which  denounced  W.  C.  Moat  as  a 
fraud  because  he  owed  it  a  bill  for  advertising, 
in  its  next  number  says : 

"Since  our  exposure  of  W.  C.  Moat,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  as  a,  fraud  and  a  dead  beat,  we  have  re- 
ceived testimony  from  various  sources,  proying 
that  our  estimate  of  him  was  true.  One  report 
is  from  his  own  town,  others  from  this  and 
other  States.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  if  our 
contemporaries  will  help  this  fraud  along  by 
continuing  his  advertisements." 

Now  it  seems  that  since  its  exposure  of  Moat 
it  received  testimony,  etc.,  proving  that  its  es- 
timate was  true.  Yet,  as  long  as  his  advertising 
bills  were  paid,  the  Messenger  made  no  esti- 
mates of  his  character.  We  know  nothing  of 
Moat  ourselves,  but  have  heard  some  bad  things 
of  him  lately.  For  that  reason  we  publish  the 
above,  not  that  we  Jcnoio  him  to  be  a  fraud,  but 
because  we  are  one  of  the  "contemporaries"  that 
would  not  take  sucti  an  advertiser,  whether  he 
paid  us  or  not.  But,  friend  Messenger,  cannot 
you  see  his  advertisement  in  other  quarters? 
We  can.  We  once  inserted  a  cut  for  him,  with- 
out charge,  but  we  were  not  slow  in  apologizing 
as  soon  as  others  called  attention  to  his  acts. 
But  he  does  not  owe  us  anything. 


Poultry  Keeping  under  Difficulties. 

Those  who  have  advantages  of  a  good  lot,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  farm,  may  read  the  following 
from  an  English  journal,  showing  that  poultry 
raising  may  be  satisfactory  even  when  one  only 
has  the  flat  tops  of  houses  for  the  purpose: 

"There  have  been  many  letters  of  late  regard- 
ing the  hatching  of  eggs,  but  I  have  not  seen  one 


giving  the  same  experience  as  mine.  I  have  kept 
fowls  for  years  on  my  flat  roof.  Just  below  I 
have  two  machines  going  daily  that  cause  more 
vibration  than  anything  I  know  of,  and  yet  eggs 
hatch  well  even  there.  I  had  nine  strong  chicks 
out  of  eleven  eggs  last  week,  and  I  have  had  as 
good  hatchings  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  as 
many  of  your  correspondents  with  their  grass 
runs.  I  have  never  been  without  eggs  at  Christ- 
mas since  I  have  kept  the  fowls  there.  I  have 
now  eighteen  strong  chickens  up  stairs,  all  doing 
well.  Some  of  the  eggs  came  from  Lewes,  near 
Brighton,  and  I  hatched  seven  out  of  the  sitting. 
The  nine  out  of  eleven  were  ray  own  eggs." 

So  it  seems  this  poor  man  had  to  contend  with 
not  only  the  difficulty  of  a  flat  roof  system,  but 
two  machines  kept  up  a  constant  vibration  all 
the  while.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  so  many  obsta- 
cles he  cheerfully  sends  the  record  of  his  success 
He  is  never  without  eggs,  even  at  Christmas,  his 
chicks  are  all  strong,  he  has  no  grass  runs,  and 
what  is  more  he  has  thus  kept  fowls  for  years. 


Exchange  Your  Ideas. 

One  morning  as  we  opened  our  mail  we  found 
the  following  letter,  which  we  print  entire,  and 
hope  our  readers  wiU  notice  it  carefully : 

Lndtstrt,  Kan.,  June  26,  1884. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper  :  In  June  number 
of  Poultry  Keeper  E.  A.  Bonnie,  of  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  speaks  of  "deformed  chicks,"  and  then  says 
"we  can  hatch  the  chicks  well  enough,  but  the 
rub  is  to  raise  them.  We  want  more  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  subject."  It  is  the  opposite  with 
us.  We  can  raise  them,  but  the  "rub"  is  to  hatch 
them.  We  do  not  lose  five  per  cent  of  the  chicks 
that  get  out  of  the  shell,  but  Leghorns  will  not 
sit  for  me,  and  Cochins  or  Brahmas  are  too  late 
in  the  season.  Will  the  gentleman  please  inform 
us  through  your  columns  of  his  manner  of  hatch- 
ing so  successfully?  And  we  may,  if  agreeable, 
in  the  future  offer  some  thoughts  upon  our  man- 
ner of  raising  the  chick  after  hatched.  We  have 
ten  acres  which  wiU  be  occupied  next  year  by 
poultry  exclusively.  Yours  truly, 

W.  D.  Stambaugh. 

The  importance  of  the  above  is  that  two  opin- 
ions are  brought  together.  Mr.  Stambaugh 
states  that  while  one  correspondent  "can  hatch 
them  well  enough  the  difficulty  is  to  raise  them," 
he  can  raise  them  but  cannot  succeed  in  hatching 
them.  Now,  we  would  be  glad  if  both  gentlemen 
will  tell  us  7(0(0  they  do  it.  That  is  the  way  to 
get  at  the  facts  of  poultry  raising.  Let  each 
give  his  experience,  and  each  will  be  benefitted. 
As  Mr.Stambaugh  justly  remarks,  "Will  the  gen- 
tleman please  inform  me  through  your  columns 
of  his  manner  of  hatching  so  successfully?  And 
we  may,  if  agreeable,  in  the  future  offer  some 
thoughts  upon  our  manner  of  raising  the  chicks 
after  hatched."  That  is  the  idea  exactly,  but 
leave  out  the  "future"  and  exchange  views  at 
once. 

A  Puzzling  Problem. 

An  inquirer,  who  has  read  our  accounts  of  the 
weights  of  the  incubator  chicks  does  not  seem  to 
understand  how  we  succeed  in  doing  so  well.  He 
says: 

"I  don't  understand  how  chicks  can  be  made 
to  weigh  two  pounds  at  ten  weeks  old.  I  have 
about  fifty  hatched  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  not  one  will  weigh  that  yet.  It  is  true  they 
have  been  confined,  but  they  have  been  fed  reg- 
ularly, and  have  had  a  variety.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  cause  of  it?" 

Our  correspondent  did  not  date  his  letter,  and 
did  not  state  the  age  of  his  chicks  nor  the  breed 
to  which  they  belong.  If  he  will  refer  to  our 
article  on  the  subject  in  July  number,  he  will 
find  that  the  chicks  were  two  months  old,  or  a 
little  over  eight  weeks,  and  that  the  ten  aver- 
aged one  and  three-quarter  pounds,  although 
the  two  largest  of  the  ten  reached  two  pounds. 
The  weight  is  not  an  unusual  one,  and  has  been 
exceeded  by  several.  We  fed  ours  systematically 
from  the  start,  kept  them  growing,  and  above 
all,  being  in  a  brooder,  they  were  never  deprived 
of  plenty  of  heat,  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
secret  of  their  growth,  as  but  little  food  was  re- 
quired for  heating  the  body,  and  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  grow,  which  they  did. 

The  Black  Spanish  is  an  excellent  fowl,  never 
sits,  and  lays  large  white  eggs.  The  breed 
has  been  too  largely  inbred  of  late  years,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  lacks  vigor. 
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Black  Cochins. 

This  is  a  variety  of  thoroughbred  fowls  whose 
merits  are  numerous.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  bred  and  exhibited  for  years, 
they  are  comparatively  unknown  outside  of  the 
fraternity  or  fancy.  This,  however,  is  no  fault 
of  theirs.  Its  many  good  qualities  certainly 
entitle  it  to  take  its  place  in  the  front  ranks 
of  thoroughbred  poultry,  both  for  fancy  and 
profit.  As  a  thing  of  beauty,  they  are  as  "beau- 
tiful as  any  of  our  fowls — are  large,  sturdy, 
well  formed  and  majestic,  their  rich,  glossy 
plumage  glistening  in  the  'ight,  and  their  bright 
red  combs  contrasting  with  their  deep  black 
plumage.  The  weight  of  the  Black  Cochin  cock 
is  ten  and  a  half  pounds,  and  the  cockerel  eight 
and  a  half  pounds.  Hen  should  weigh  eight  and 
a  half,  and  pullet  seven  pounds.  Head  rather  short 
for  size  of  the  bird;  eyes  bright,  dark  red;  beak 
yellowish  horn  color,  or  yellow  shaded  with 


do  not  demand  so  much  study,  and  a  greater 
per  cent  of  standard  birds  is  the  result.  When 
first  hatched  the  chicks  are  about  evenly  divided 
between  white  and  black,  but  will  feather  out 
pure  black. 


A  New  Tonic. 

A  practical  poultry  breeder  informs  us  that  he 
has  repeatedly  saved  chicks  and  adult  fowls, 
even  after  they  were  apparently  beyond  all  hope, 
by  administering  a  spoonful  of  a  solution  of 
what  he  thinks  ono  of  the  best  tonics  known : 

For  a  chick  take  five  drops  brandy,  two  drops 
tincture  iron,  and  put  in  as  much  quinine  as  will 
rest  on  the  point  of  a  small  knife  blade,  or  we 
would  suggest,  from  one-half  to  a  grain.  For 
bowel  diseases  add  two  drops  laudanum,  or  what 
is  better,  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pare- 
goric, doubling  the  dose  for  adults  and  lessen- 
ing it  for  very  small  chicks.  For  colds,  roup, 


set  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  that  will  cost  me  $2 
per  setting,  and  don't  want  to  risk  it  if  it  does 
not  pay." 

It  is  as  easy  to  hatch  chicks  durmg  the  sum- 
mer months  as  in  the  winter.  The  rule  to  be 
observed  is,  make  the  nest  in  a  cool  place  in 
summer  and  in  a  warm  place  in  winter.  July 
and  August  are  rather  late,  as  the  pullets  pro- 
cured will  not  lay  till  spring. 

"Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  sprinkle  the 
ground  under  and  around  the  above  nests  the 
third  weetr  ^  have  baskets  for  nests— the  wide 
splint  5-cent  baskets— so  they  can  be  easily 
moved  at  night  a  few  inches  to  a  fresh  spot." 

We  do  not  believe  in  sprinkling.  It  is  not 
natural.  Make  a  good  nest  and  the  hen  will 
manage  the  business  in  her  own  way.  The  bas- 
kets are  excellent,  as  they  promote  cleanliness, 
provided  the  frequent  removal  to  a  new  location 
does  not  "break  up"  the  hens 

"What  will  entirely  eradicate  lice  on  chicks? 
I  have  used  hot  whitewash  and  carbolic  acid  on 


ZBL-A-OK  COCHINS 

black;  comb  single,  small,  evenly  serrated; 
legs  black,  or  shading  into  yellow  or  willow, 
well  feathered  to  end  of  middle  toe ;  bottom  of 
foot  yellow.  For  the  shape  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  birds  we  refer  you  to  the  cut  on  this 
page,  where  you  will  find  a  fine  representation 
of  a  breeding  pen  of  these  birds.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  L.  C.  Denman,  Coshocton,  Ohio, 
for  the  loan  of  this  cut,  who  is  an  admirer  and 
breeder  of  Black  Cochins.  As  layers  they  are 
excelled  by  few,  laying  a  large,  rich,  well  flavored 
egg.  The  pullets  lay  early  in  life,  and  are  not 
such  inveterate  sitters  as  most  Cochins,  are 
easily  broken  up,  but  when  allowed  to  sit  are 
the  best  of  sitters  and  mothers.  They  mature 
much  earlier  than  most  Asiatics,  and  are  fit  to 
eat  long  before  the  rest  of  the  Cochins  or  Brah- 
mas.  Notwithstanding  their  black  plumage, 
they  dress  for  the  table  beautifully,  the  skin  be- 
ing a  beautiful  yellow,  have  full,  plump  breasts, 
and  the  flesh  is  short  grained,  juicy  and  tender. 
They  are  remarkably  hardy,  are  quite  healthy 
and  free  from  most  diseases  that  fowls  are  heir 
to,  and  bear  confinement  well.  The  Black  Coch- 
in is  an  easy  variety  to  begin  on,  for  unlike  part 
colored  fowls  the  intricacies  of  their  plumage 


Peopeety  of  L.  C.  Denman,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 


and  such  like,  take  one-half  grain  quinine,  one 
grain  red  pepper,  one  of  assafcetida,  half  grain 
opium,  and  three  drops  tincture  of  iron.  One 
hour  after  give  half  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil, 
doubling  the  dose  for  adults.  Should  the  chicks 
appear  weak  and  droopy,  with  bowel  discharges, 
put  a  pinch  of  quinine  and  a  little  tincture  of 
iron  in  the  drinking  water. 

For  a  quick,  active  stimulant,  when  the  chick 
is  very  feeble,  take  a  drop  of  laudanum,  a  little 
red  pepper,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  brandy. 
Be  careful  to  add  a  little  water  always,  for  fear 
of  strangling  the  chick. 


Questions  to  the  Point. 

We  often  receive  letters  that  require  many 
pages  of  foolscap  in  order  to  reply  to  them,  and 
we  often  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  labor  in- 
volved. Sometimes  we  receive  several  which 
are  of  the  same  character.  Below  we  give  our 
replies  to  a  letter  which  may  interest  others  be- 
sides the  writer : 

"Will  it  do  to  set  eggs  during  July  and  August, 
or  will  the  hot  weather  make  a  poor  hatch  and 
will  the  chicks  be  weaker?  I  can  set  hens  on  the 
ground  in  the  shade— inside  a  stable.  I  wish  to 


all  roosts,  nests,  walls,  etc.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  one  anywhere  except  on  the  bodies  of  my 
poultry.  I  have  tried  lard  and  coal  oil,  but  the 
chicks  still  pick  themselves.  My  chicken  house 
is  new,  built  in  May." 

Persian  insect  powder,  dusted  well  into  the 
feathers,  is  the  best  remedy.  Keep  a  good  dust 
bath  for  them,  and  continue  to  have  the  coop 
clean.  If  the  coops  are  kept  clean,  and  a  good 
dust  bath  be  provided,  the  fowls  will  get  rid  of 
the  lice  themselves. 

"What  is  the  earliest  date  it  is  safe  to  begin  to 
pack  eggs  in  summer,  and  what  is  the  simplest 
and  best  way  to  do  it  ?  Is  sour  milk  or  clabber 
as  good  for  chicks  as  buttermilk?  Will  corn 
meal,  oat  meal,  crackers,  etc.,  that  have  become 
soured  or  too  stale  for  the  table  do  to  feed  chicks 
with  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  old?  Some- 
times we  can  get  a  quantity  of  such  things  at  the 
grocer's  very  cheap." 

Milk,  clabber,  or  buttermilk  is  excellent  for 
chicks,  sour  or  otherwise.  Inferior  corn  meal, 
oat  meal,  etc.,  is  not  proper  food,  but  if  thor- 
oughly cooked  answers  well.  The  best  method 
for  preserving  eggs  may  be  noticed  on  another 
page. 

Carbolic  acid  about  the  roosts  and  nest»  Is  a* 
good  as  anything  to  kill  lice. 
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Communications 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in 
relation  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication 
must  be  addressed  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
or  to  W.  V.  R.  Powis.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  simple  reason  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  mail  is  directed  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  as  he  is 
only  in  the  office  once  or  twice  a  "week  many 
delays  are  caused,  as  all  letters  directed  to  him 
must  await  his  coming,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  directed  as  above  they  can  receive  prompt 
attention.  Our  readers  will  please  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  direct  all  letters  either  to  the  pub- 
lisher or  to  The  Poultry  Keeper. 


Actual  Paid  Circulation  17,495. 

City  op  Chicago,  I  _ 

County  op  Cook,  Illinois,  5 

W.  V.  R.  Powis,  publisher  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside:  Being  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  actual  number  of  yearly  prepaid  subscrip- 
tions received  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  number,  April  5,  1884,  to 
August  4,  1884,  was  17,495. 

Signed,  W.  V.  R.  Powis. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of 
August,  1884. 

Edward  D.  Sellman, 
Notary  Public. 

Our  Circulation  Increasing. 

It  is  a  fact,  although  astonishing,  that  we  have 
added  since  July  7th,  or  in  about  twenty-nine 
days,  10,399  actual  paid  yearly  subscribers  to 
this  journal.  These  figures  are  significant,  and 
an  old  saw  savs.  straws  show  in  what  direction 
the  wind  is  blowing.  The  paper  is  popular  and 
is  just  what  the  great  mass  of  poultry  farmers 
have  been  looking  for.  No  other  journal  in  this 
country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  poultry  in- 
terest can  show  a  bona  fide  circulation  equal  to 
The  Poultry  Keeper,  and  we  doubt  if  all  of 
them  combined  can  to-day  equal  ours.  Our  ad- 
vertisers are  enthusiastic  and  report  that  they 
are  receiving  double  and  treble  the  returns  from 
advertising  in  our  columns  than  they  do  from 
any  other  paper. 

There  are  some  good  things  advertised  in  our 
advertising  columns. 

Sour  milk,  clabber  and  buttermilk  are  excel- 
lent for  all  kinds  of  poultry. 


"Wet  grass  is  more  damaging  to  young  chicks 
than  the  cold  blasts  of  winter. 


Give  your  boys  a  chance.  Even  Bantams  are 
worth  breeding,  and  interest  the  little  ones. 


We  want  a  fat  stock  (poultry)  show.  The 
farmers  will  then  make  the  breeders  wince. 

Send  in  your  experience.  The  most  inex- 
perienced individual  may  give  an  idea  to  an  ex- 
pert.   

■Warmth,  dryness  and  cleanliness,  with  regu- 
larity in  feeding,  are  the  secrets  in  raising  young 
ehicks. 


There  is  more  profit  in  raising  poultry,  for  the 
capital  invested,  than  in  any  other  pursuit. 

We  have  our  eye  on  those  who  think  we  have 
forgotten  them,  when  they  send  us  infertile  eggs 
and  bad  stock. 

When  your  fowls  refuse  a  certain  kind  of  food 
which  they  have  been  receiving,  it  indicates  that 
they  want  a  change.  

We  know  of  several  experienced  parties  who 
would  not  object  to  joining  those  possessing  cap- 
ital in  raising  poultry. 

We  wtt.t,  issue  a  large  number  of  extra  copies 
for  September,  for  free  distribution  at  the  State 
fairs  and  poultry  shows. 

We  are  compelled  to  defer  several  inquiries 
and  communications  for  next  number,  as  we  are 
overflowing  with  favors. 

Our  special  article  on  "Preserving  Eggs,"  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  is  alone  worth  ten  years'  sub- 
scription to  The  Poultry  Keeper. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments whereby  our  friends  may  easily  procure 
ground  meat,  bone,  oyster  shells,  etc. 

Egg  shells  must  be  produced  as  well  as  the 
yolk  and  albumen,  consequently  the  matter  of 
feeding  must  be  governed  accordingly. 


Bain  is  at  it  again.  Will  Griffith,  Sago,  Ohio, 
is  the  title  this  time.  Jimmey,  we  don't  bite  at 
that  bate.  You  cannot  get  any  advertising  from 
us. 

Won't  the  poultry  department  at  the  New 
Orleans  World's  Fair  astonish  the  visitors!  Let 
every  breeder  take  pride  in  it  and  lend  a  helping 
hand. 

When  you  select  your  breeding  stock  look 
well  to  the  vigor  of  the  fowls.  A  hen  with  a 
"special"  premium  does  not  always  fill  the  egg 
basket. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  flock  of 
uniform,  well  matched,  pure  breeds  and  the  mis- 
erable motley  scrubs  seen  everywhere.  The  best 
pays  only. 

When  our  exchanges  steal  an  article  from  these 
columns,  either  give  us  the  credit  or  leave  it  out, 
but  do  not  credit  it  "Exchange,"  for  that  is  the 
meanest  thing  in  journalism. 

In  order  to  please  many  inquirers  we  will 
give  a  number  of  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  poultry  houses  in  our  next  issue  (September), 
and  will  include  also  some  designs  for  fences. 

It  is  not  half  the  labor  to  manage  a  flock  of 
fowls  which  pays  a  handsome  profit  for  the  cap- 
ital invested  as  it  is  to  feed  and  manage  a  few 
pigs  that  give  but  little  return  both  for  capital 
and  labor. 


It  is  now  time  to  breed  the  Black  Spanish  for 
something  else  than  the  white  face,  or  the  breed 
will  soon  meet  the  fate  of  the  Dodo  and  great 
Auk.  Many  breeds  will  at  some  future  time  be 
extinct  unless  bred  for  more  than  a  useless  mark. 


We  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  a  good  hen  to 
be  up  to  standard  points,  nor  is  a  well  marked 
hen  always  up  in  egg  points.  Yet,  if  we  can  get 
our  fowls  to  standard  requirements,  and  at  the 
same  time  possess  prolificacy,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  is  to  find 
out  what  the  garbled  Standard  means. 

Although  we  have  hatched  hundreds  of  chicks 
at  various  temperatures,  the  experience  of  quite 
a  number  of  those  who  have  been  successful 
shows  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  temperature  is  high  in  the  beginning  and 
low  when  the  period  is  closing.  Begin  at  105°, 
gradually  reducing  to  102°. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  Grant 
Parish,  the  weU  known  Washington  dramatic 


and  newspaper  writer,  will  contribute  manu- 
scripts each  month,  treating  on  topics  of  dash- 
ing interest.  Mr.  Parish  will  be  remembered  as 
the  editor  of  the  Poultry  JRevieio  and  Stock 
Journal,  a  paper  of  indomitable  merit,  which 
reached  a  high  standard  during  its  career. 

Some  of  those  who  sent  us  eggs  for  our  incu- 
bators have  been  very  careless.  A  lot  of  scrubs 
have  been  secured  from  some,  while  the  eggs  from 
many  yards  were  all  infertile.  If  those  parties 
suppose  we  will  not  show  them  around  or  al- 
low them  to  pass  unnoticed,  they  take  us  to  be 
of  different  material  from  that  of  which  we  are 
made.  We  give  them  a  chance,  however,  though 
they  deserve  no  favors. 

Thieves  in  Disguise. 

We  always  endeavor  to  credit  every  article,  not 
original,  which  we  publish,  and  we  think  it  only 
fair  that  other  journals  treat  us  in  the  same  man- 
ner. We  notice,  however,  that  our  articles  are 
reproduced  and  credited  "Exchange."  All  we 
have  to  say  about  such  a  contemptible  method  of 
stealing  is  for  the  thieving  newspapers  to  either 
give  us  credit  or  appropriate  the  articles  boldly. 
Do  not  resort  to  the  miserable,  craven  subterfuge 
of  "Exchange."  Steal  the  articles,  or  give  credit 
and  thereby  do  so  boldly.  To  reprint  an  article 
and  credit  it  "Exchange"  is  the' meanest  thing  in 
journalism.   There  is  no  middle  ground. 

Our  Incubator  Chicks. 

As  we  weighed  our  chicks  July  7,  we  were  just 
going  to  press  at  the  time,  but  as  this  issue 
comes  out  before  the  7th  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  weighing  them  in  time,  but  will  do  so  and  re- 
port the  result  in  September  issue.  We  are  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  begin  the  hatching  of  a  lot 
of  common  chicks,  and  will  weigh  them  every 
week  in  order  to  carefully  observe  their  rate  of 
growth.  The  increase  of  weight,  cost  of  feed, 
and  other  important  matters,  will  be  carefully 
observed,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  income 
familiar  with  the  expenses  of  raising  chicks  to 
the  age  of  three  months. 

Five  Hundred  Cash  Free. 

Full  answer  to  the  question,  "Where  is  grand- 
mother found  in  the  Bible?"  will  be  published 
in  the  September  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  together  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
who  have  successfully  won  the  largest  prizes. 
Prizes  are  now  being  sent  to  those  whose  answers 
were  first  received.  Several  answered  by  t  elegraph 
but  such  answers  do  not  count.  Letters  con- 
taining money  and  first  correct  answers  are  the 
ones  that  prizes  are  sent  to.  We  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  print  in  the  July  issue  the  names 
of  those  who  received  $1  for  correct  answer  to 
the  $400  prize  Bible  question,  as  it  would  re- 
quire over  a  column  and  would  be  of  no  general 
interest  to  our  readers. 

Poultry  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

The  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  at  New  Orleans, 
La.  (January  15  to  February  15,  1885).  will  de- 
vote considerable  space  to  a  poultry  department, 
which  will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr.  B. 
N.  Pierce,  as  special  commissioner.  No  better 
selection  than  Mr.  Pierce  could  have  been  made, 
as  he  not  only  fully  understauds  all  the  require- 
ments necessary  for  making  such  department  a 
success,  but  knows  the  difficulties  to  be  met 
with  by  those  who  ship  poultry  and  desire  to 
have  them  arrive  safely  and  be  well  cared  for. 

W7e  earnestly  request  every  breeder  in  the 
country  to  join  with  Mr.  Pierce  in  making  the 
poultry  department  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  World's  Fair,  for  such  an  opportunity  is 
not  often  presented  to  them.  A  prize  will  be 
worth  a  fortune,  and  as  visitors  will  be  there 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  every  exhibitor 
will  be  benefitted  by  his  display. 

New  Orleans  is  the  metropolis  of  the  far  South, 
I  and  she  has  made  rapid  progress  since  the  war. 
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She  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all,  and  the 
managers  of  the  World's  Fair  have  been  very 
generous  to  the  poultry  department.  It  remains 
for  us  to  reciprocate  by  not  only  exhibiting  the 
best  and  choicest  from  our  flocks,  but  also  to  en- 
deavor to  be  present.  Let  every  breeder  do  his 
best.   

Advertisers  Losing  Money. 

There  is  not  a  day  goes  by  but  that  we  receive 
from  five  to  ten  inquiries  from  our  readers  want- 
ing to  know  where  they  can  obtain  boae  meal, 
ground  shells,  ground  beef,  etc.,  and  especially 
do  our  correspondents  inquire  where  they  can 
obtain  different  varieties  of  fowls  and  eggs.  The 
following  is  a  sample  letter : 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  July  29, 1884. 

Editor  Poultry  Keeper  :  Bear  Sir:— Please 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  one  sitting  of  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  and  the  price  of  same.  I 
send  stamp  for  reply.   Yours  truly, 

Miss  O.  P.  J  s. 

Our  readers  are  progressive  and  enterprising, 
and  advertisers  who  want  to  sell  their  stock  will 
find  advertising  in  The  Poultry  Keeper  pro- 
ductive of  greater  results  than  in  any  other  me- 
dium. The  paper  speaks  for  itself.  Seventeen 
thousand  circulation  in  four  months.  Advertis- 
ers, try  one  insertion. 

Poultry  Raising  at  Elgin. 

During  the  month  we  made  a  flying  trip  to  the 
pretty  town  of  Elgin,  111.,  famous  for  its  watches 
and  dairy  products,  and  in  the  future  destined 
to  be  famous  as  a  poultry  market,  judging  from 
the  interest  being  taken  in  poultry  by  those 
whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  Among 
the  many  pleasures  we  enjoyed  was  a  visit  to 

THE  BELFAST  RED  GAMES. 

This  splendid  yard,  which  contained  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  young  stock  we  ever  saw, 
is  owned  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Mandeville,  who  has  for 
several  years  made  this  variety  a  specialty.  His 
parent  stock  were  perfectly  marked,  and  looked 
as  if  bred  for  vigor  and  strength.  The  cock  is 
not  only  game  in  name,  but  is  so  in  fact,  having 
killed  a  fine  large  Pyle  game  cock  belonging  to 
Mr.  Mandeville  in  so  short  a  time  that  the  Pyle 
was  dead  before  he  could  get  to  them  and  sepa- 
rate them.  Mr.  Mandeville  breeds  the  Belfast 
Reds  and  Red  Pyles,  but  in  future  will  give  his 
attention  to  Belfast  Reds  and  Buff  Cochins,  the 
latter  being  equal  to  those  bred  in  the  yards  of 
our  most  eminent  breeders.  As  he  intends  to 
part  with  a  large  portion  of  his  young  stock,  he 
requested  us  to  assist  in  selecting  a  few  for  his 
own  use,  but  there  was  such  uniformity  and  ex- 
cellence in  the  whole  lot  that  we  found  it  a  very 
difficult  task.  We  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  his 
yard  cannot  be  beaten  for  games  intended  for 
beauty  and  the  pit  by  any  breeder  in  the  country. 

HOW  TO  OPERATE  AN  INCUBATOR. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  I.  W.  Archibald,  who  has 
been  interesting  himself  with  an  incubator  of 
his  own  construction.  Mr.  Archibald  thinks  he 
has  discovered  the  secret  of  hatching,  and  how 
to  prevent  chicks  from  dying  in  the  shell.  His 
experiments  have  led  him  to  keep  the  temperat- 
ure at  105°  for  the  first  ten  days,  then  at  102° 
until  the  chicks  are  hatched.  We  were  inclined 
to  suggest  105°  the  first  week,  104°  the  next 
week,  and  then  102°,  but  Mr.  Archibald  pointed 
to  his  record,  which  speaks  for  itself,  he  having 
secured  forty-one  chicks  from  forty-five  Ply- 
mouth Rock  eggs  and  eleven  chicks  from  twelve 
Cochin  eggs,  or  fifty -two  chicks  from  fifty-seven 
eggs,  which  is  a  fraction  less  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  raising  them,  the  secret  of  success  being 
warmth,  dryness  and  cleanliness. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

Leaving  Mr.  Archibald's,  we  visited  a  Plymouth 
Rock  flock  belonging  to  Mr.  Frank  Crosby,  who 
has  built  quite  a  neat  poultry  house  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  wire  fence.  His  Plymouth 
Rocks  were  of  fine  size,  but  are  not  bred  to  the 
proper  points,  the  tails  of  the  cocks  being  white 
and  the  hackles  and  saddles  brass  colored.  His 
•tock  may  be  made  an  excellent  one,  however, 


by  judement  in  mating  and  properly  breeding 
them. 

The  Brown  Leghorns  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  P. 
Harvey  were  up  to  many  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Leghorn  standard,  being  far  above  the  aver- 
age, and  if  he  gives  his  flock  the  attention  it 
properly  deserves  has  the  foundation  for  a  supe- 
rior one.  As  the  fowls  in  Elgin  and  elsewhere 
are  moulting  at  this  season,  they  were,  of  course, 
not  fully  up  to  the  plumage  natural  to  them 
when  in  full  feather,  and  did  not  present  that  at- 
tractive appearance  peculiar  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  This  journal  has  a  large  number  of 
subscribers  in  Elgin,  and  they  have  done  much 
to  foster  the  poultry  interests  in  that  section. 

A  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  contemplated  to  form  a  poultry  associa- 
tion in  Elgin,  Messrs.  Mandeville  and  Archibald 
having  determined  to  ask  the  co-operation  of  all 
interested  to  join  them.  If  so,  we  predict  that 
in  one  or  two  seasons  breeders  elsewhere  must 
look  to  their  laurels. 

The  National  Poultry  Association  of 
Indianapolis. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Indianapolis,  April  18, 
1884,  prominent  breeders  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  from  other  States  met  together  and  organ- 
ized what  is  known  as  the  National  Poultry  As- 
sociation. 

This  association  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
fraternity  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
is  the  intention  of  its  founders  to  work  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
and  it  is  hoped  it  will  benefit  not  only  this  or- 
ganization, which  has  been  the  life  of  the  poul- 
try interest  of  this  country,  but  also  lend  aid  to 
the  whole  fraternity.  It  is  expected  that  all 
poultry  breeders  will  take  an  active  interest  in 
this  new  association,  the  forming  of  which  was 
brought  about  by  breeders  who  have  had  large 
experience,  both  in  breeding  and  showing  fancy 
poultry,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  this  organ- 
ization is  the  result  of  these  many  years  of  ex- 
perience, together  with  counsel  and  advice  re- 
ceived from  older  heads  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  breeders  in 
the  East,  West  North  and  South  will  join  in  this 
movement  and  help  to  make  this  organization 
one  of  great  strength  and  unity,  for  by  so  doing 
every  section  of  the  country  will  be  benefitted 
and  strengthened,  in  both  fancy  and  marketable 
poultry.  All  breeders  and  fanciers  of  good 
standing  are  invited  to  become  members  of  this 
society.  The  membership  fee  is  $5,  and  is  non- 
assessable. 

The  first  exhibition  and  fair  of  this  society  will 
be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  27  to  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1885.  Large  and  commodious  quarters 
have  been  engaged  for  this  great  event,  and  it  is 
intended  that  it  shall  be  the  best  exhibition  of 
its  kind  ever  given  in  this  country. 

A  competent  and  trustworthy  set  of  officers 
are  in  charge  of  the  details  of  the  forthcoming 
fair,  and  its  success  is  assured  at  the  outset. 
The  exhibition  will  extend  to  all  kinds  of  poul- 
try, pigeons,  pet  stock  and  dogs,  and  will  be  of 
benefit  to  all  who  are  interested  in  any  of  the 
above  kinds  of  stock  to  unite  with  them. 

The  officers  are :  W.  T.  Fenton,  president,  In- 
dianapolis ;  W,  F.  Christian,  treasurer,  Indian- 
apolis; T.  F.  McGrew,  Jr.,  secretary,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Careless  Correspondents. 

When  subscriptions  begin  to  come  in  fast  then 
we  are  happy,  but  oftentimes  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  bitter  sweet  in  this  happiness,  caused 
principally  by  subscribers  forgetting  to  sign 
their  names  to  the  letters  in  which  they  enclose 
various  sums  of  money.  There  are  very  many 
cases  in  which  the  writer  will  fail  to  give  even 
his  postoffice  address  or  sign  his  name;  but  the 
great  majority  are  among  those  who  forget  to 
give  their  State  address,  and  will  start  off  with 
"Jackson,  July  10,  1884,  A.  D."  Very  careful 
they  are  to  put  on  the  Anno  Domini,  which 
don't  amount  to  a  continental,  but  leave  off  the 


great  essential  of  State  address.  In  using  the 
town  Jackson  as  an  illustration  we  have  done  so 
in  order  to  show  the  number  of  postoffices  in  the 
United  States  by  that  name,  which  is  sixty-sev- 
en. Almost  any  other  name  you  can  mention  is 
duplicated  from  ten  to  fifty  times,  and  one  or 
more  is  found  in  every  State.  We  cannot  send 
paper  or  fill  orders  unless  we  can  get  the  name 
of  the  party  with  his  postoffice  and  State  address. 
Very  often  a  person  will  say  in  a  complaint  to  us 
that  they  have  not  yet  received  their  paper,  for 
which  they  sent  50  cents  over  a  month  ago.  We 
institute  a  search  immediately.  First  we  look 
on  the  subscription  books;  it  is  not  entered. 
Then  we  look  in  the  file ;  not  there.  Then  in  the 
"no  address"  file,  and  after  looking  over  an  in- 
numerable pile  of  letters  we  find,  perhaps,  a 
"Jackson"  case,  perhaps  a  letter Vithout  name 
signed  to  it.  We  state  the  case  by  letter  and  say 
that  the  reason  your  order  was  not  filled  was  be- 
cause you  forgot  to  sign  your  name,  or  you  for- 
got to  give  your  address,  and  perhaps — we  are 
sorry  to  say  it — the  person  will  write  back  very 
angrily  and  say  they  don't  believe  it,  that  we 
ought  to  know  where  they  live,  as  we  sent  them 
a  sample  copy  of  the  paper  a  month  ago. 
Well,  we  live  through  it  all,  sighing  for  the  time 
when  the  rising  generation  will  no  more  forget 
to  sign  his  name  or  fail  to  give  his  full  address. 
The  editor  of  the  "Cackles"  and  "Correspondent's 
Column"  says,  "Amen!  God  speed  the  dayl" 
We  append  a  sample  of  the  daily  receipts : 

D.  N.  McKee  sends  50  cents,  no  address. 

Mrs.  R.  Clegg  ditto,  dates  letter  Pacific. 

S.  E.  Bergantz  ditto,  dates  letter  Union  Church. 

Jos.  B.  Hagaman  ditto,  dates  letter  Bennington. 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Wolf  ditto,  no  address. 

A.  B.  Hasty  ditto,  dates  letter  Lansing. 

Mattie  J.  Hale  sends  5  cents  for  sample,  no  ad- 
dress. 

G.  A.  Rogers  sends  50  cents,  address,  Kansas. 
M.  Trowbridge  ditto,  address,  Danverse. 
Some  one  in  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  sends  50  cents, 
no  name. 

Some  one  in  Hampden  (no  State  address  or 
name  signedl  sends  50  cents. 

Some  one  in  Olney,  Richland  County,  111., 
sends  50  cents,  no  name. 

Some  one  in  Muskegon  (no  State  address  or 
name  signed)  sends  50  cents. 

Some  one  in  Mossy  Creek,  Jefferson  County, 
Tenn.,  sends  50  cents,  no  name. 


Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

Southern  Illinois  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Anna.  A.  A.  Cowdery,  Cobden,  secretary. 
August  29,  1884. 

Waltham  Fanciers'  Club,  Waltham,  Mass.  W. 
E.  Shedd,  secretary.  First  week  in  December, 
1884. 

Southern  Indiana  Poultry  Association,  Evans- 
ville.  F.  M.  Gilbert,  secretary.  First  week  in 
December,  1884. 

Central  Illinois  Poultry  Association,  Alton,  111. 
R.  J.  Boswell,  secretary.  December  10-13, 1884. 

Southwestern  Iowa  Association,  Creston.  W. 
H.  Stonehouse,  secretary.  December  16-19, 
1884. 

Southern  Massachusetts  Poultry  Association, 
Fall  River,  Mass.  T.  J.  Eddy,  secretary.  De- 
cember 16-20,  1884. 

Logansport  (Ind.)  Poultry  Club.  J.  K.  Waltz, 
secretary.   December  16-20,  1884. 

Ohio  State  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. W.  A.  Jeffrey,  secretary,  Springfield. 
December  17-23,  1884. 

Worcester  County  West  Poultry  Association, 
Spencer,  Mass.  P.  Emerson,  secretary.  Decem- 
ber 23-24,  1884. 

Meriden  Poultry  Association,  Connecticut. 
Joshua  Shute,  secretary.  December  30  and  31, 
188,4  and  January  1  and  2,  1885. 

Champlain  Valley  Poultrv  Association,  Bur- 
lington, Vt.  M.  H.  Stone,  secretary.  Early  in 
1885. 

New  York  Fanciers'  Club,  New  York  City. 
Chas.  R.  Harker,  secretary.    January,  1885. 

Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  Worces- 
ter.   H.  A.  Jones,  secretary.    January  5-7,  1 885. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Poultrv  Club.  A.  Swift, 
secretary.   Jauuary  12-17.  1885. 

World's  Fair,  Poultry  Department,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  B.  N.  Pierce,  special  commissioner. 
Indianapolis.  January  15  to  February  15,  1885. 

Iowa  State  Poultrv  Association,  Boone.  J.  H. 
Boggs,  secretary.   January  20-24,  1885. 

National  Poultry  Association,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  T.  F.  McGrew,  Jr.,  secretary.  January  27 
to  February  3,  1885. 

Virginia  Poultry  Association,  Richmond. 
Frank  Lovelock,  secretary,  GordonsvlUe.  Feb- 
ruary 2-5,  1885. 
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Equal  to  the  Incubator  Chicks. 

M,  E.  CLARKE,  CARTHAGE. 

This  season  I  have  kept  three  dozon  hens  and 
one  cock,  a  'grade"  Plymouth  Rock  one  year  old. 
When  nothing  disturbed  the  nests  every  egg 
hatched.  The  chickens  were  fed  on  coarse  corn 
meal  mixed  with  sour  milk,  with  a  little  cholera 
medicine  twice  a  week.  In  weight  they  kept  up 
with  "Incubator  Chicks"  (Poultry  Keeper  for 
July).  Not  ten  out  of  200  have  died  from  sick- 
ness. I  think  the  secret  of  their  health  is  in  the 
youth  and  vigor  of  the  fowls.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  The  Poultry  Keeper. 


A  Good  Incubator  Result. 

JOSEPH  L.  MCREYNOLDS,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 

I  made  me  an  incubator  from  the  specification 
in  your  April  number,  and  as  a  result  of  my  first 
hatch  have  taken  out  fifty-eight  live  chicks  from 
a  total  of  101  eggs,  there  being  nine  dead  in 
shell  and  thirty-six  bad  eggs.  The  eggs  were 
from  common  hens,  and  after  starting  them  I 
learned  that  three  dozen  of  them  were  near  a 
month  old.  The  chicks  came  out  strong  and 
active  Am  starting  a  hatch  of  selected  eggs  at 
this  writing.  I  shall  compete  for  that  $100  in 
gold. 

A  Good  Hatch  Under  Difficulties. 

BENJ.  WHITE.  NORFOLK,  VA 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  June  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
am  well  pleased  with  it.  Have  been  to  consider  ■ 
able  expense  with  ca.ttle  and  poultry,  and  am 
having  good  luck  so  far,  for  my  poultry  consists 
of  White  Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas  The 
incubator  hatched  out  well ;  the  last  hatch  was 
sixty-two  out  of  seventy-five;  but  it  is  work  to 
attend  to  it.  Oftentimes  1  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
taken  God's  name  in  a  wicked  manner.  I  had  it 
In  the  hall  to  an  old  building  erected  B.  C, 
of  hewn  lumber,  three  feet  square,  oak,  and  this 
hall  was  exposed  to  the  sweet  balmy  ail  from  the 
north,  that  controls  our  dispositions  in  a  great 
measure,  and  this  large  old  mansion  full  of 
rooms,  and  all  devoted  to  poultry,  from  the  wino 
cellar  to  the  top,  and  rifles  arranged  in  a  man- 
ner that  on  the  touch  from  certain  points  will 
prove  deadly  I  leave  all  doors  open  all  night  so 
as  to  invite  midnight  thieves  within. 

Roup,  Canker  and  Chicken-Pox, 

J  J.  B-,  NEWPORT,  PA, 
I  have  used  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  sweet  oil,  mixed,  for  the  above  diseases. 
When  there  is  a  discharge  from  one  or  both  nos- 
trils, wipe  with  cloth  and  apply  the  mixture  and 
press  nostril  so  it  goes  in.  If  the  eyes  are  swol- 
len, put  some  in  the  eyes.  Rub  canker  off  and 
apply  the  mixture  with  a  feather,  and  run  the 
feather  down  the  throat.  Rub  chicken-pox 
scales  off  and  apply  the  mixture  I  don't  pen  up 
chickens  when  weather  is  fine,  as  they  recover 
quicker  when  at  large.  This  is  the  best  remedy 
I  have  tried,  and  it  is  cheap  and  convenient  for 
use  When  chickens  have  rattling  in  the  throat, 
no  canker  and  no  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
but  the  glands  in  throat  appearing  inflamed,  I 
have  used  Humphrey's  homoeopathic  medicine, 
"J  J  "  used  as  directed  on  wrapper,  and  it  cured 
all  I  tried  it  on. 


An  Egg-  Record. 

W.  R  CROSBY,  FOREST,  TEX. 
I  take  your  paper  and  like  it  very  much,  and 
would  like  to  give  my  experience  in  poultry  and 
pigs.  The  first  of  last  year  I  had  twenty-two 
common,  mongrel  hens  I  bought  two  Leghorn 
cocks  and  one  Leghorn  hen.  They  received  no 
extra  attention,  as  mv  wife  had  the  management 
of  them,  and  she,  being  an  invalid,  could  not 


give  them  proper  attention.  The  Leghorn  hen 
laid  twenty-five  eggs  in  February,  twenty-five 
in  March  and  twenty -six  in  April.  After  that 
we  did  not  keep  account  of  them.  Wc  had  314 
chicks  hatched  during  the  year,  and  sold  208  at 
25  cents  each,  and  used  all  we  wanted  for  the 
table.  We  could  have  sold  a  great  many  eggs, 
but  were  too  far  from  market.  The  food  for 
the  chickens  consisted  of  ten  bushels  of  corn 
and  meal,  worth  $12.50  (corn  being  very  high), 
scraps  from  the  table  of  a  family  of  two,  and  a 
few  boiled  potatoes. 

In  regard  to  the  pigs,  I  bought  two  sows  with 
five  pigs  each,  and  paid  $10  for  them,  I  fed 
them  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  worth  $19  75,  be- 
sides slops  and  boiled  vegetables  in  abundance, 
and  in  spite  of  me  several  died,  and  I  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of  all  that  was  left  for  $15,  and  I  never 
got  one  pound  of  pork,  but  ate  eggs  and  chick- 
ens all  the  year,  and  of  the  best  I  ever  saw.  If 
this  finds  space  in  the  valuable  Poultry  Keeper 
I  will  give  my  method  of  trapping  hawks,  owls, 
minks,  etc.,  and  the  number  I  caught  last  year. 
More  anon.  _ 

Poultry  Diseases  and  Remedies. 

O.  E,  COZZENS,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

I  see  that  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  mak- 
ing war  on  those  papers  which  give  you 
an  accurate  (?)  account  of  all  the  diseases  which 
fowls  are  subject  to  and  have  a  sure  cure  for 
them  all  for  sale  at  their  office,  Some  of  the 
live  stock  papers,  both  in  England  and  America, 
are  going  for  these  frauds  (for  they  can  be  called 
nothing  else!  in  a  manner  that  is  highly  com- 
mendable. Dr.  Lawes,  of  Rothamstead,  Eng., 
in  quite  a  lengthy  article  in  an  English  paper 
fully  exposed  the  pretensions  of  Thorley,  of  En- 
gland, who  has  been  running  this  fraud  for 
years  It  was  found  that  the  real  value  of  his 
compound  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  corn 
meal,  though  it  was  sold  for  8  cents  per  pound. 

I  think  that  the  man  who  studies  his  fowls  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  their  likes  and  dislikes 
and  knows  that  food  eaten  with  a  relish  is  easily 
digested  and  assimilated  will  need  no  compounds, 
which,  in  ono  sense,  are  absolutely  worthless  and 
very  often  injurious.  Those  for  which  the  high  - 
est claims  aro  mado  are  usually  compounds  of 
cheap  materials,  highly  flavored  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  the  animals  or  fowls.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  highest  skill  in  feeding  con- 
sists in  knowing  just  the  right  kind  of  food  to 
be  given  to  the  animal,  and  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  requires  a  careful  study  of  both  ani- 
mals and  foods.  In  fact,  every  feeder  should 
know  how  to  compound  a  food  for  his  animals  or 
fowls  and  not  have  to  pay  three  or  four  times  the 
real  value  of  it  simply  because  it  is  boxed  and 
labeled  with  some  high-sounding  name,  and  I 
hope  the  editor  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  will 
make  it  one  of  the  principal  objects  to  dissemi- 
nate this  knowledge  throughout  the  land  along 
with  the  other  valuable  knowledge  which  can  be 
obtained  from  its  columns. 


A  Cheap  and  Convenient  Poultry 
House. 

J.  T.  FLETCHER,  WEST  MONTEREY,  PA. 
The  illustration  is  the  same  as  shown  on  page 
27  in  the  May  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper. 
If  Mrs.  H.  E  Stilson  wants  to  build  a  cheap 
poultry  house  let  her  build  it  .on  the  following 
plan: 

For  fifty  fowls  build  a  house  twenty  by  twen- 
ty-four feet.  Dig  a  drain  all  the  way  around  the 
house  one  and  one-half  feet  deep,  which  fill  with 
small  stones.  This  will  keep  the  floor  dry.  In« 
side  of  this  drain  sink  in  posts  three  feet  deep 
and  let  them  come  one  foot  above  the  ground. 
Set  the  posts  five  feet  apart.  On  these  posts 
spike  your  plates  for  the  rafters,  which  are  built 
the  same  as  a  gable  of  a  house.  The  rafters  are 
closely  sheeted  with  some  cheap  boards,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  rubber  roofing,  painted 
and  sanded,  which  will  last  as  long  as  a  shingle 
roof  and  is  much  warmer.  I  have  a  hall  through 


the  center  with  two  coops  on  each  side  On  th3 
south  side  put  four  windows;  two  near  the 
cowl  and  two  near  the  eave.  The  upper  row  of 
windows  gives  light  and  sun  to  the  fowls  in  the 
back  coops,  and  the  lower  windows  furnish 
light  and  sun  to  the  front  coops  The  hall 
is  three  and  one-half  feet  wide  and  the  coops  are 
partitioned  off  with  plastering  lath,  making  two 
coops  on  each  side  of  the  hall  The  fowls  are  fed 
and  watered  from  the  hall,  eating  their  feed 
through  f  ho  slats  out  of  trough  in  the  hall.  The 
watering  can  is  placed  in  the  partition  so  that 
the  fowls  from  two  pens  can  drink  out  of  one 
can  A  platform  is  made  m  each  pen  three 
by  four  feet  in  which  two  roosting  poles 
are  placed,  and  tho  platform  is  covered  several 
inches  deep  with  road  dust.  Under  this  platform 
are  the  nests,  raised  one  and  one-half  feet  off  the 
ground  and  coming  immediately  under  the  floor 
of  platform,  which  always  keeps  ihe  nests  dark. 
The  exit  for  the  fowls  is  cut  out  under  the  plates 
where  they  are  confined  in  grass  runs,  etc  This 
house  can  be  extended  any  length,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  any  number  of  fowls,  making  the  pen 
twenty  and  one-half  by  ten  feet.  If  anyone  can 
build  a  cheaper  and  a  more  convenient  and 
warmer  poultry  house  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
him. 

Poultry  Raising  as  I  Understand  It. 

J.  J.  HELDMANN,  PETERSBURG,  OHIO 

To  our  readers  who  propose  to  raise  chickens 
either  for  early  broilers  or  next  fall  layers,  I  say : 
If  you  have  any  hens  ready  to  sit  by  the  first  of 
April  give  them  a  warm  nest  and  set  them. 
Chickens  hatched  by  the  middle  of  April  will  sell 
at  three  months  old  for  from  50  to  80  cents  a 
pound  at  the  high  toned  hotels,  and  those  who 
wish  to  keep  their  pullets,  if  of  the  right  breed 
they  will  begin  to  lay  before  Christmas  and  make 
good  winter  layers ;  and  then,  this  is  the  time 
you  can  get  the  highest  price  for  your  eggs,  and 
early  chickens  make  by  far  the  healthiest  and' 
largest  birds,  and  there  need  be  no  failure  in 
raising  them  if  hatched  early.  Give  them  a  lit- 
tle extra  care,  and  warm  quarters,  and  feed  them 
bran  and  a  little  pepper  once  every  week,  if  you 
want  healthy  chicks,  and  they  will  grow  fast  and 
be  so  advanced  by  the  middle  of  May  as  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  the  hen  may  return  tc 
laying  again  if  fed  a  little  egg  food  during  the 
time  of  rearing  her  chicks.  In  fact,  too  many 
farmers  never  think  about  setting  any  hens  un- 
til May  or  June,  and  the  chicks  hatched  in  these 
months  are  not  so  profitable  as  the  early  ones, 
that  is  for  broilers,  and  from  under  the  hog-pen 
or  barn  will  occasionally  emerge  a  half -fed  hen 
with  three  or  four  puny  chicks,  and  from  some 
other  corner  another  may  turn  up ;  and  so  on  till 
October  or  November,  one  after  the  other  will 
incubate  and  bring  forth  cadaverous  chicks, 
"ringed,  streaked  and  speckled,"  a  nameless 
breed,  which  without  care  go  struggling  for  ex- 
istence, and  if  by  fall  the  vermin  or  rats  haven't 
taken  them  all,  there  may  be  a  few  to  slaughter 
for  Christmas.  You  will  hear  the  farmer  grum- 
bling at  the  grocer's  where  he  sells  them  that 
they  cost  him  more  than  they  ha  ve  come  to. 
Neglect  or  indifference  will  render  poultry  keep- 
ing unprofitable,  quite  as  much  as  any  other 
branch  of  business.  But  do  not  forget  to  sup- 
port The  Poultry  Keeper 

Does  It  Pay  ? 

GEO  H  HUGHES,  PRES  KAN  S  P.  ASS'N. 
This  question  is  often  asked  the  keeper  of 
choice  poultry.  When  a  storm  comes  up  and  the 
old  hen  goes  behind  the  coop  that  was  made 
with  such  care  for  her  and  her  promising  brood 
and  stands  under  the  eaves  and  gets  so  wet  and 
dirty  that  she  resembles  a  piece  of  old  rag  carpet 
more  than  the  smart  old  hen  the  owner  was 
bragging  yesterday  about  hatching  out  thirteen 
chickens  from  as  many  eggs,  he  says,  "Yes,  it 
pays  to  take  them  in  and  thaw  them  out  in  the 
gasoline  oven."  We  always  use  the  gasoline 
stove  because  it  is  always  ready.  There's  noth* 
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ing  like  being  ready  in  such  emergencies  as 
these.  These  are  only  part  of  the  troubles  poul- 
trymen  have  to  contend  with.  Hens  often  play 
hades  with  each  other,  eat  each  other  alive.  In 
fact,  you  can  expect  anything  from  a  hen,  es- 
pecially a  sitting  hen  and  one  that  has  chicks. 
Don't  be  discouraged  if  you  find  them  eating 
up  their  eggs,  because  that's  only  "shelling  out." 
If  your  neighbor's  cat  disappears  very  suddenly, 
and  especially  the  one  that  killed  the  old  yellow 
hen's  entire  brood,  don't  tell  them  what  you 
know  about  the  matter.   That  would  not  pay. 

There's  nothing  on  earth  that  pays  so  well  as 
to  keep  cool.  When  you  find  the  old  hen 
trampled  half  the  brood  to  death,  just  keep 
cool ;  don't  let  the  old  hen  know  that  you  are 
mad.  There's  nothing  that  requires  so  much 
nerve  as  the  poultry  business.  Such  a  hen  would 
not  make  a  good  pot -pie — been  sitting  too  long. 
Don't  disturb  her  peace  and  quiet  that  way. 
"Wait  until  she  kills  the  balance  and  by  that  time 
she  may  be  in  eatable  condition.  The  only  way 
to  get  even  is  to  send  up  thanks  over  her  fat  and 
juicy  frame. 

Yes,  the  poultry  business  pays ;  there's  noth- 
ing like  it  on  earth.  The  only  way  to  do  and  get 
along  is  to  forget  the  bad  luck  and  failures  and 
look  to  the  future.  Work  early  and  late,  keep  both 
eyes  open,  and  it  will  pay. 


have  lost  more  from  that  than  any  other  cause, 
and  cannot  find  out  what  ails  them. 

I  notice  in  the  June  number  Mrs.  Susan  L. 
Palmer  wishes  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  rats. 
Buy  a  box  of  rough  on  rats,  make  several  doses 
of  it,  put  it  in  lard  and  mix  well ,  set  where  the 
rats  run,  and  I'll  warrant  the  rats  will  all  leave. 
My  letter  is  getting  long,  so,  I  will  close  for  this 
time,  with  best  wishes  for  The  Poultey  Keepee 
and  its  family. 

[Twice  a  day  is  sufficient  for  turning  the  eggs 
in  an  incubator,  and  the  hen  really  turns  them 
oftener  than  may  be  supposed.  Chicks  droop 
their  wings  from  so  many  causes  that  other 
symptoms  must  be  given  in  order  to  know  how 
to  treat  them. — Ed.] 


Mating  Poultry  for  Breeding. 

J.  W.  CAUGHEY. 
(CONCLUSION.) 

To  breed  this  variety,  then,  it  would  follow 
that  one  of  these  heavily  marked  birds  should 
be  mated  with  one  almost  devoid  of  marking. 
This  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  first  princi- 
ple for  mating  by  many  of  the  initiated,  but  we 
must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  probably  some  very  good  birds  may  in 
this  way  be  produced,  but  to  us  it  appears  objec- 
tionable, for  in  the  long  run  it  encourages  diver- 
sity of  types  in  a  breed.  It  is  probably  only  the 
few,  the  very  few,  of  the  produce  that  will  be 
good;  the  many  will  be  defective  in  the  one 


A  Plan  for  Feeding  Sitting  Hens. 

WESLEY  GOSHENOUE,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

I  wish  to  join  the  band  of  poultry  keepers  and 
give  my  experience,  what  little  I  have,  with  a 
view  to  learning 
more  myself.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  read  over 
The  Poultry 
Keeper  and  learn 
what  good  success 
others  are  having 
with  chicks.  My 
favorite  coop  for 
hen  and  chickens 
is  the  one  on  front- 
piece  of  your 
paper.  My  choice 
of  chickens  are  the 
Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns 
and  Brown  Leg- 
horns. My  ex- 
perience with  the 
Cochins   has  not 

been   very   flat-  POULTRY  HOUSE  of  Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  0 

flattering.  I  use  an  oyster  can  for  water  trough,  direction  or  the  other.  What,  too,  of  the  next 
with  one  side  cut  clear  off  and  edges  pounded  generation?  It  will  be  impossible  to  depend 
down  so  as  not  to  hurt  chicks.   I  wish  to  give    upon  having  birds  of  any  particular  type.  Pe- 


plan  of  my  chicken  yard  to  show  how  I  keep  my 
hens  from  laying  with  the  sitting  hens.  I  take 
a  nail  keg  and  cut  about  four  staves  off  just  above 
second  hoop ;  leave  all  hoops  on,  but  knock  out 
the  staves  sawed  off.  Nail  all  staves  on  hoops 
well;  bore  a  hole  in  bottom  of  keg;  put  a  screw 
in;  buy  a  common  6-inch  fence  board  and  set 
kegs  on  top  of  it  and  screw  them  just  tight 
enough  so  they  will  turn  easily;  take  two  12- 
inch  stock  boards;  lap  them  two  inches  and 
place  them  over  nail  kegs  for  cover;  then  nail 
lath  from  cover  to  fence  to  keep  sitting  hens  in, 
and  you  have  my  coop,  which  I  think  is  a  good 
one.  Inside  of  this  enclosure,I  feed  and  water 
my  sitting  hens,  and  they  are  not  molested. 
When  sitting  I  swing  the  kegs  around  so  the 
open  side  is  inward;  when  laying  I  just  reverse 
them.  Be  sure  and  set  kegs  close  enough  so 
they  will  work  easily  or  hens  will  bother.  This 
is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  way  I  have  yet 
found,  and  I  know  that  I  have  saved  several  sit- 
tings of  eggs  by  this  method. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  turn  eggs  that  are  hatched 
in  an  incubator  more  so  than  a  hen  that  steals 
her  nest?  They  are  generally  the  ones  that  do 
the  best,  and  are  never  turned.  What  is  best 
for  little  chickens  that  droop  their  wings?  I 


culiarties  commonly  skip  a  generation  and  reap- 
pear in  the  next.  Some,  then,  of  the  offspring 
will  in  all  probability  take  after  the  one  grand- 
parent, some  after  the  other,  and  great  diver- 
sity will  ensue.  This  is  a  source  of  great  disap- 
pointment to  purchasers  of  birds.  Many  a  fan- 
cier has  from  this  cause  been  unfairly  charged 
with  selling  eggs  from  inferior  stock.  Every 
breeder  should  make  up  his  mind  what  type  he 
wishes  to  produce,  and  stick  to  it.  After  a  few 
generations  of  careful  selection  he  will  find  that 
his  ideal  is  much  more  nearly  attained,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  cal- 
culate to  some  extent  on  the  produce,  he  will  see 
a  new  beauty  in  'a  lot  of  birds  strikingly  alike. 
We  have  lately,  for  the  first  time,  for  conven- 
ience's sake,  put  twenty  hens  of  one  variety  in  a 
run  together,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  though  for  years  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  good  specimens  of  the  breed,  yet  we  have 
never  seen  it  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  case  of 
this  uniform  lot  of  hens.  We  deprecate,  then, 
this  common  system  of  mating  extremes  to- 
gether as  the  rule.  Of  course  in  exceptional 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  correct  a  tendency 
to  some  fault  in  a  strain. 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  difficulty  of  all 
breeding  for  feather,  one  that  cannot  weU  be 


surmounted  save  by  practice  and  observation. 
In  all  the  gallinaceous  race  (with  probably  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  Guinea  fowl)  there  is  a 
great  dissimilarity  between  the  male  and  female. 
The  difficulty,  then,  is  to  know  what  particular 
points  in  the  one  sex  correspond  to  particular 
points  in  the  other.  A  few  of  these,  of  course, 
are  obvious,  but  many  of  them  are  not  so.  For 
instance,  only  personal  experience  or  perfect 
confidence  in  that  of  an  informer  would  assure 
us  that  the  Wheaten  Game  hen  will  produce  a 
more  brilliant  cock  than  the  ordinary  black-red, 
that  the  silver-gray  Dorking  hen  with  deep  robin 
breast  will  probably  be  the  mother  of  cockerels 
with  striped  neck  hackle,  that  there  is  some 
mysterious  connection  between  spots  on  the 
breast  of  a  Dark  Brahma  cock  and  good  pencil- 
ings  in  the  hen,  and  of  almost  innumerable  sim- 
ilar correspondences  in  the  Hamburg  family. 
These  facts  can,  to  some  extent,  be  learned  from 
books,  but  experience  will  teach  them  with  far 
more  minute  accuracy.  It  will  probably  be 
found,  as  we  before  observed,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  a.  strain  of  some  varieties  famous  for 
the  beauty  of  both  sexes.  In  this  case  a  little 
may  be  sacrificed  in  each,  or  the  fancier  may  be 
content  to  be  famous  for  the  one  and  to  put  up 
with  such  a  type  of  the  other  as  naturally  pro- 
duces the  one  in  perfection.  Anything  is  better 
than  to  insist  upon  types  in  the  two  sexes  which 
do  not  correspond,  and  involve  the  breeding  of 
cocks  and  hens  of,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
two  distinct  races. 

We  will  briefly, 
then,  recapitulate 
the  points  which 
we  would  call  to 
the  attention  of  an 
inexperienced  fan- 
cier: 1.  That,  as  a 
rule,  the  offsprings 
are  most  influ- 
enced by  the  form 
of  the  male  parent 
and  by  the  quali- 
ties of  the  female. 
2.  That  matching 
of  birds  with 
contradictory  e  x- 
tremes  should  be 
avoided  and  all 
breeding  stock  as 
far  as  possible  be 
selected  as  near  as 
may  be  from  an 
ideal  type.  3.  That 
the  natural  correspendence  between  the  feather- 
ing of  the  two  sexes  in  any  one  breed  should 
be  studied  and  allowed  for.  It  is  hoped  that  at- 
tention to  these  principles  will  smooth  the  road 
toward  the  formation  of  a  strain. 


A  New  Invention— Heavy  Weights. 

J.  N.  DE  WOLF,  BLUE  EARTH,  MINN. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  an  incubator  of  Heb- 
bard  Bros.,  also  plans  and  specifications,  and 
built  another.  I  have  run  them  two  seasons, 
with  a  Common  Sense  one  I  built,  and  through 
these  there  is  a  man  of  our  town  who  went  to 
work  this  spring  and  put  up  a  machine,  capacity 
of  500  eggs,  on  an  entirely  different  plan  from 
any  upon  the  market.  I  have  kept  myself  posted 
on  this  artificial  hatching  and  have  taken  much 
interest  in  it  the  past  three  years,  and  have  seen 
some  thirty  different  machines.  I  selected  the 
"Favorite"  as  the  best.  But  now  the  machine  I 
speak  of  above  is  going  to  surpass  any  on  the 
market  in  the  hatch  and  price.  It  has  been  set 
and  hatched  twice  since  built.  The  first  time 
512  eggs  were  placed  in  it.  After  due  time  they 
were  tested,  leaving  438  fertile  eggs.  Hatched 
281  chicks,  much  brighter  and  livelier  than  any 
I  ever  got  from  my  machines.  The  second  time 
out  of  350  fertile  eggs  275  hatched.  It  is  now 
undergoing  some  changes  for  the  better,  but  the 
principle  of  ventilation,  moisture  and  heat  beat 
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them  all.  Thus  I  pronounce  it  the  "Eureka,"  and 
the  cost  of  a  500-egg  machine  will  be  less  than 
one-half  the  price  of  others  on  the  market.  The 
egg  tray  is  perfection,  different  from  all  others; 
turns  all  eggs  in  a  second,  and  the  machine  is 
not  run  by  clock  icerk  or  any  extra  fixtures,  but 
upon  the  most  simple  and  perfect  principles. 
The  next  one  I  use  will  be  one  of  these ;  there 
will  be  no  getting  up  nights.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
from  long  practice  that  I  can  raise  better  fowls 
artificially  than  with  hens.  Last  season  my 
Partridge  Cochin  chicks  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
days  weighed,  dressed,  three  pounds,  one  ounce 
each,  and  were  hatched  and  raised  artificially. 
I  never  was  able  to  get  that  weight  in  the  same 
space  of  time  with  a  hen,  so  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  machines.  My  turkeys  were  better  last  sea- 
son than  ever  before  because  they  were  hatched 
and  raised  artificially.  Don't  miss  sending  my 
April  number. 

[We  insert  the  above,  but  do  not  favor  free  ad- 
vertising unless  the  correspondent  is  willing  to 
tell  all  about  it.  However,  we  expect  to  get  full 
particulars  of  how  the  above  is  accomplished. — 
Ed.] 

Down  With.  Rascality. 

J.  S.  MACUMBER,  ST.  CHARLES,  MEvX. 

I  presume  you  are  crowded  with  words  of 
praise  for  The  Poultry  Keeper,  but  I  am  so 
well  pleased  with  each  number  that  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  saying  a  few  words.  I  take  nearly  all 
the  poultry  journals  published,  but 
would  be  more  willing  to  give  them  all 
up  than  I  would  The  Poultey  Keepee. 
It  is  full  to  overflowing  of  useful  and 
common  sense  matter,  and  plainly  it  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  a  few  "big 
bugs,"  who  advertise  the  highest  honors 
at  every  show.  Am  pleased  to  see  the 
stand  you  take  in  regard  to  the  present 
mode  of  judging  at  our  poultry  shows. 
Strike  right  and  left  until  there  is  a  re- 
form, for  the  present  way  in  which  they 
are  run  is  simply  an  outrage,  and  gives 
the  poor  fancier  no  chance  beside  the 
one  with  plenty  of  money  and  lots  of 
cheek.  I  attended  a  poultry  show  last 
winter.  I  was  requested  previous  to  this 
to  join  the  association  but  declined  to  do 
so.  I  exhibited  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston's  Wyandotte 
cock  "York,"  a  noble  bird,  mated  with  the  finest 
hen  in  the  Northwest.  The  judge  on  scoring 
them  cut  them  right  and  left.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  on  footing  up  his  score  card  to  find  the 
hen  won  first  and  special  bv  one  and  one-fourlh 
points.  How  easy  he  could  have  found  some  im- 
aginary fault  to  be  cut  one  and  one-fourth  after 
the  show.  One  of  the  members  of  the  society 
told  me  the  judge  was  instructed  to  cut  them 
down  to  second  prize  because  I  refused  to  join 
the  society.  Are  such  things  right?  Decidedly, 
no.  Again,  the  first  prize  pen  of  Plymouth  Eocks 
at  this  same  show  was  picked  out  of  the  yards  of 
three  breeders.  The  judge  offered  a  $10  cockerel 
for  best  breeding  pen,  brought  him  along,  and  he 
was  put  in  the  breeding  pen.  Isn't  that  sharp 
practice? 

In  the  article  "Macumber's  Ghost,"  the  Poul- 
try Monthly  says  they  don't  think  anybody 
knows  where  Macumber's  great  New  York  prize 
pen  of  Wyandotte  fowls  are.  Geo.  A.  Preston,  of 
Binghamton,  formerly  of  Great  Bend,  Pa.,  ad- 
vertises them  as  in  his  yards,  and  is  selling  eggs 
from  them  at  $5  per  thirteen.  Elsewhere  in  the 
July  number  of  The  Poultey  Keepee  you 
quote  an  article  on  "Dead  Beats,"  taken  from  the 
columns  of  the  Poultry  3fessenger.  Your  com- 
ments on  the  article  are  true  as  gospel. 

A  swindler  may  use  the  columns  of  a  paper  so 
long  as  his  bills  are  paid,  but  as  soon  as  he  be- 
comes delinquent  he  is  exposed.  This  same  Geo. 
A.  Preston,  of  Macumber-New-York-prize-pen- 
Wyandotte  fame,  advertised  Wyandottes  of  the 
best  stock  in  the  country  in  the  Messenger  two 
years  ago.  I  wrote  him  for  his  prices  on  a  No.  1 
trio.  He  sent  me  his  price.  I  forwarded  him  the 
money  and  after  writing  him  three  times  I  re- 
ceived three  fowls,  the  weight  of  which  was  six 


and  one-fourth  pounds  for  the  trio,  so  rotten 
with  roup  that  you  could  smell  them  as  far  as 
they  could  be  seen,  so  poor  and  weak  they  could 
not  go  without  reeling.  They  all  died  in  a  short 
time.  I  wrote  him  the  facts.  He  replied  that 
when  my  order  was  received  his  chicks  were  all 
sold,  so  he  sent  part  of  the  money  to  a  friend, 
with  instructions  to-  ship  me  a  choice  trio.  Said 
he  never  saw  the  fowls  but  knew  they  were  all 
right.  Hi  fact,  said  I  lied.  In  the  very  next 
issue  of  the  Poultry  Messenger  he  advertised 
300  choice  Wyandottes  for  sale.  I  wrote  the 
Messenger  and  they  said  he  was  Superintend-? 
ant  of  a  Sunday  School  and  was  all  right,  and 
would  not  expose  him.  Verily,  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  Now,  as  long  as  such  men  use 
the  poultry  journals  as  a  medium  to  swindle  the 
public,  so  long  must  honest  breeders  suffer.  And 
I  am  glad  to  see  The  Poultry  Keepee  is  not 
the  organ  of  any  big  advertiser,  and  do  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  maintain  its  present  purity. 
When  we  started  in  t  his  business  a  score  of  years 
ago  we  adopted  as  our  motto  the  one  great, 
grand  and  broad  principle  which  has  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us  for  many  generations,  and  that  is, 
"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  you."  When  we  cannot  do  business 
upon  this  principle  we  will  step  down  and  out. 
We  should  have  been  pleased  if  you  had  included 
the  Houdan  in  your  experiments.  With  us  their 
growth  is  wonderful,  out-weighing  at  one,  two 
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or  three  months,  the  Cochins,  Plymouth  Bocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Wishing  The  Poultey  Keep- 
er a  long  and  prosperous  career,  I  am  yours  for 
reform. 

[Mr.  J.  S.  Macomber  is  not  the  Macumber  who 
was  recently  denounced.  In  his  communication 
above  he  should  have  given  the  name  of  the 
judge  and  of  all  the  other  parties.  We  believe  in 
speaking  out,  but  give  all  the  facts,  in  order  that 
no  innocent  party  may  be  wronged.  Fair  play 
is  a  jewel. — Ed.]  

"Grant  Parish." 

ms  reveries  and  expressions. 
Yours  at  hand,  and  I  must  say  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  that  my  efforts  to  establish  a  platform 
upon  which  the  poultry  interests  of  this  mighty 
country  can  stand  without  being  subjected  to 
the  beck  and  call  of  a  few  sharp  ones  has  met 
the  brotherly  endorsement  of  yourself.  Fact  is 
it  is  up-hill  work,  to  use  a  figurative  expression, 
to  show  people  that,  if  they  would,  they  could 
make  the  raising  of  stock  and  poultry  a  paying 
business.  But  first  we  must  do  away  with  that 
irild-cat  method  of  buying,  selling  and  rearing 
poultry.  Now  that  I  have  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  "What  is  Greek?"  I  will  try  to  clear  my 
wav  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  make  my  ex- 
pressions clear.  By  the  term  "wild-cat"  I  mean 
the  unsubstantial,  flighty,  unbusiness-like  and 
occasional  method  that  characterizes  a  vast  ar- 
ray of  persons  in  their  daily  handling  of  their 
fowls.  First,  they  will  have  three  or  four  varie- 
ties. Dear  me,  have  you  not  read  advertisements 
where  a  man  will  raise  thirty-six  varieties  of 
land  and  water  fowl?  Now,  good  Christian, 
there  is  no  money  in  a  place  where  thirty-six  va- 
rieties are  kept.  To  go  still  further,  there  is 
not  a  speck  of  remuneration  where  there  are 
over  two  varieties  kept.  What  is  the  use  of  pen- 


ning up  variety  after  variety  in  wire  runs  and 
small  hot  houses?  H  you  are  a  person  of  means 
I  say,  "Go  ahead,  old  man;  raise  all  of  the 
breeds,  for  it  will  give  the  corner  feed  dealer  a 
soft  snap  once  a  week."  But  to  the  poor  men, 
and  I'll  assure  you  there  is  a  crowd  of  them,  I 
say  ,purchase  or  keep  two  breeds,  sitters  and 
non-sitters,  the  latter  in  larger  numbers.  Do 
not  get  flighty  and  erect  a  costly  hennery  because 
your  next-door  neighbor  has  one,  but  be  calm 
as  if  you  were  enjoying  the  balmy  breezes  at  a 
picnic.  The  best  poultry  inn  is  made  out  of 
fence  rails  and  corn  fodder.  True,  it  will  not 
look  cunning,  but  the  occupants  will  see  no  dif- 
ference and  will  continue  to  lay  and  thrive  as 
well  as  if  domiciled  in  a  frescoed  building.  A 
fence  rail  and  fodder  house  will  cost  only  the 
time,  hence  a  "big"  saving  is  made  at  the  start- 
ing place,  and  you  can  continue  stving  right 
along  if  you  use  good  common  sense  and  do  not 
meddle  with  fine  feathers.  I  might  be  a  little 
"off,"  but  when  the  bell  rings  my  reveries  will  be 
right  by  the  egg  basket  every  time  or  jogging 
along  aside  the  poultry-laden  wagon  for  to-mor- 
row's market. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  writings  of  some  per- 
sons, we  would  be  liable  to  think  that  chickens 
were  made  to  be  petted,  smoothed  down  and 
caged  in  a  golden  run  and  fed  all  kinds  of  choice 
viands.  These  writers  always  carry  their  "gospel" 
along  in  their  hip  pocket,  to  "score"  the  cream  of 
their  flocks,  and  while  scaling  up  a  $40  bird  the 
housekeeper  will  "pipe"  through  the  kitchen 
garden  and  announce  the  egg  box  empty  and  the 
spring  chickens  too  small  and  puny  to  be  hardly 
seen  in  the  pot,  and  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  must 
furnish  the  necessaries  at  once,  and  also  that  if 
he  wanted  his  fowls  to  have  a  square  supper  he 
had  better  order  some  feed  before  the  wagons 
rtopped  running.  By  the  by,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was,  at  the  time,  looking 
through  a  knot-hole  in  the  fence  and  heard  the 
startling  announcement,  and  as  he  started  away 
he  chuckled  to  himself  and  ejaculated  "If  Brown 
would  only  sit  down  on  his  'gospel'  and  pay 
more  attention  to  clear  profit  and  less  to  feathers 
he  would  not  have  occasion  to  call  on  my  store 
room  tri-weekly." 

To-day  is  the  Fourth  of  July,  a  day  usually  of 
small  boy  and  hot  places,  but  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  many  an  old  hen  lying  under  a  goose- 
berry bush  suffering  agonies  because  her  owner 
will  not  free  her  from  lice.  She  wants  to  lay 
but  can't  for  the  weak  condition  of  her  system. 
li  I  were  an  old  hen  I  would  lay — in  the  shade 
too,  for  no  person  is  entitled  to  a  nest  of  eggs 
who  is  too  almighty  tony  or  too  lazy  to  free  his 
fowls  from  lice.  I  will  have  something  to  say 
about  ex-President  Hayes  and  his  chickens  in 
my  next. 

Capital  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Can  Guineas  he  Tamed? 

MISS  ELLA  HUMES,  AVOXDALE,  PA. 

Your  pages  are  full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
information,  and  I  am  sorry  that  your  visits  are 
a  month  apart.  I  would  welcome  you  gladly 
did  yon  come  every  week.  It  is  so  satisfactory 
to  have  reliable  instructions  to  depend  upon  in 
the  work  of  breeding  and  rearing  poultry,  and 
by  trial  I  have  proved  that  your  directions  and 
advice  can  be  safely  relied  upon,  and  with  profit. 
First  I  tried  your  incubator  and  that  has  been  a 
success,  enabling  me  to  have  many  fine  fowls 
that  I  otherwise  could  not  have  had.  In  follow- 
ing your  directions  for  managing  and  feeding 
young  chicks  I  find  they  grow  very  fast.  I  have 
tried  the  garden  and  strawberry  patch  for  some 
of  my  broods,  and  they  thrive  wonderfully,  de- 
stroy harmful  worms  and  insects  without  injur- 
ing plants  or  vegetables  in  tne  least. 

I  am  glad  to  see  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Guinea 
fowls.  I  think  they  are  not  appreciated  as  a 
table  fowl  as  they  deserve.  They  are  easily 
raised.  Last  summer  I  let  the  Guinea  hens  sit. 
When  they  hatched  I  confined  them  in  large 
coops  for  a  few  days  and  fed  them  well.  The 
bright  little  things  were  soon  strong  and  active, 
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then  I  let  them  have  their  liberty,  feeding  them 
when  they  came  about,  but  giving  no  other  care. 
In  this  way  I  raised  sixty,  and  many  a  delicious 
stew,  fry,  and  pot-pie  they  made  for  us.  The 
Guinea  hen  does  best  with  young  Guineas,  be- 
cause they  are  such  wonderful  foragers  and  will 
feed  on  insects  that  hens  will  not  touch.  And 
another  point  in  their  favor  is,  they  are  not 
scratchers.  There  is  no  need  of  having  them 
wild  either.  I  can  smooth  mine  as  they  sit  on 
their  nests  and  pick  up  the  young  ones  as  they 
eat. 

But  I  am  afraid  of  occupying  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space  and  will  close  by  remarking  that 
your  plan  for  the  protection  of  purchaser  and 
breeder  seems  to  me  a  very  good  one.  To  those 
desiring  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  some  such 
plan  cannot  be  objectionable. 

I  wish  you  an  increased  circulation  and  ex- 
tended usefulness. 


Sore  Heads  on  Chicks. 

A  new  disease  seems  to  have  attacked  chicks 
this  season,  which  requires  careful  investigation. 
A  correspondent  writing  to  us  says : 

"Can  you  tell  me  of  any  remedy  for  curing 
chickens  with  sore  heads?  My  chicks  when  first 
attacked  show  two  or  three  spots  like  warts  on 
the  head,  close  to  the  eyes,  and  after  the  first  day 
they  appear  on  the  legs,  which  then  begin  to 
swell,  which  swelling,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
feet,  causes  death." 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  such  severe 
cases  as  the  above.  We  saw  one  case  in  which 
the  hard  body  swelling  appeared  on  the  neck 
and  gradually  became  hard  and  callous,  though 
the  chick  did  not  die  till  quite  well  advanced. 
We  have  heard  of  several  flocks,  however,  that 
hsve  been  attacked  as  above,  and  would  like  our 
readers  to  give  their  experience.  Very  often, 
however,  lice  are  the  mischievous  pests,  but 
that  there  have  been  some  curious  diseases  like 
the  above  this  season  we  are  satisfied  is  true. 


Description  of  Mr.  Gammerdinger's 
Poultry  House. 

The  house  is  sixty  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet 
wide,  made  of  matched  flooring.  Forty  feet  of 
it  is  two  stories  high.  In  second  story  I  keep  a 
work  bench,  also  corn,  screenings  and  other  sup- 
plies that  are  needed.  The  one  story  part  is 
eight  feet  high  at  the  sides  and  twelve  in  center, 
has  a  double  or  comb  shingle  roof,  with  two  ven- 
tilators. South  side  has  twelve  windows.  This 
gives  each  pen  one  window.  The  pens  are  five 
feet  wide  by  thirteen  feet  long.  This  gives 
three  feet  alleyway  at  north  side  of  building. 
It  will  be  seen  in  ground  plan  of  yards  that  I 
have  yards  on  both  north  and  south  sides  of  my 
building.  These  yards  are  ten  feet  wide  and 
forty-two  feet  long.  Now,  in  order  to  let  the 
birds  go  out  on  north  side,  the  gates  into  each 
pen  are  made  just  as  wide  as  the  alleyway,  so  in 
the  morning  when  I  let  birds  out  I  start  at  back 
end  of  building  and  open  first  gate  (see  curved 
line  in  alleyway,  one-fourth  circle).  Now,  these 
birds  go  out  north,  while  next  pen  goes  out  south, 
then  next  north,  and  so  on  until  six  pens  are  out 
on  north  side  and  six  on  south  side  of  building. 
In  each  pen  I  keep  ten  to  twelve  birds,  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  The  partition  fences  in  house  are 
made  of  plaster  laths,  and  are  thoroughly 
whitewashed.  In  a  barrel  of  whitewash  I  put 
one-half  gallon  of  carbolic  acid,  and  this  keeps 
down  vermin  and  makes  it  sweet.  The  yards 
are  enclosed  by  laths,  eight  feet  high,  while  the 
two  feet  at  bottom  are  of  solid  stock  boards,keep- 
ing  the  birds  from  fighting  through  the  fence. 
Around  the  whole  fence  work  outside  of  the 
yards  are  grape  vines  planted,  affording  shade 
in  warm  weather.  On  each  side  of  the  single 
yards  is  a  large  yard,  which  is  kept  in  clover  and 
grass,  and  the  birds  are  let  out  in  it  in  their 
turns,  one  breed  at  a  time,  say  four  hours  per 
day.    This  affords  them  pleasure. 

My  large  house  has  a  cemented  bottom,  on 
which  I  keep  in  winter  road  dust,  and  if  this  is 
worn  out  or  gets  too  wet.  the  whole  is  cleared 
out  and  fresh  substituted,  or  else,  if  none  on 
hand,  straw  or  hay  is  used, 


Gleanings  From  Exchanges. 


Vermin  on  Fowls. 

In  the  long  catalogue  of  questions  about  car- 
ing for  fowls,  says  a  correspondent  of  Farm  and 
Ranch,  I  suppose  this  question  is  propounded 
more  frequently  than  any  other,  at  this  season 
of  the  year  especially :  "What  do  you  do  for  lice 
on  your  chickens?"  The  fact  is  until  this  season 
I  have  never  had  vermin  of  any  kind  in  my  yards, 
and  simply  because  I  have  never  failed  to  use 
precautionary  measures  to  prevent  them,  by  the 
free  use  of  coal  tar  sprinkled  over  the  perches 
and  about  the  coops.  A  short  period  of  neglect 
developed  them  in  two  broods,  from  which  they 
were  effectually  removed  by  the  use  of  sulphur 
and  carbolic  acid.  Since  then  I  have  seen  the 
same  remedy  recommended  by  a  Western  breeder 
who  gives  these  proportions :  Flour  of  sulphur, 
five  pounds;  carbolic  acid  (liquid),  one  drachm. 
Hub  the  acid  in  the  sulphur  thoroughly  with  a 
small  paddle,  and  apply  through  the  fluff  and 
feathers  of  the  hen  with  the  hand,  and  it  will 
effectually  remove  all  kinds  of  vermin  from  your 
fowls.  It  is  thoroughly  effectual,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  safe  application,  as  it  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  hatching  of  eggs  or  endanger  the 
life  of  the  chicks. 

Indigestion  in  Fowls. 

The  male  birds  seem  more  frequently  to  be  the 
victims  than  hens.  Our  hens  have  suffered  oc- 
casionally from  the  same  cause,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  combat  the  disease  success- 
fully, except  when  the  case  was  taken  in  hand 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  trouble. 

The  symptoms,  as  we  have  observed  them, 
were,  first,  a  loss  of  appetite  and  moping,  speed- 
ily followed  by  a  weakness  of  the  legs  and  a  dis- 
inclination to  stand.  The  crop  is  usually  rather 
full,  and,  in  addition  to  the  mass  of  food,  con- 
tains a  yellowish  colored,  very  offensive,  watery 
substance,  which  will  run  out  of  the  mouth  if 
the  bird  is  held  with  head  downward,  and  the 
crop  is  pressed  by  the  fingers. 

We  believe  the  primary  cause  of  this  trouble 
to  be  indigestion,  to  which  fowls  are  very  sub- 
ject, and  that  if  the  fowl  is  taken  in  hand  at  the 
first  commencement  of  the  attack  and  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  poured  down  its  throat,  after  purging 
it  well,  feeding  it  on  soft  and  slightly  stimulat- 
ing food,  a  cure  may  be  effected.  If  the  fowl  is 
neglected  too  long,  it  becomes  feverish  and  weak 
and  a  purging  would  result  in  death.  If  the  bird 
has  been  troubled  for  any  length  of  time,  we 
would  advise  feeding  with  soft,  stimulating 
food. 

The  following  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
tonic  for  debilitated  fowls:  Cinnamon  bark  in 
fine  powder,  three  parts ;  ginger,  ten  parts ;  gen- 
tian, one  part;  anise  seed,  one  part;  carbonate 
of  iron,  five  parts.  Mix  thoroughly.  A  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  pint  of  food  is  all  that  should  be 
given.  Avoid  giving  raw  meal  dough  to  a  sick 
fowl.  We  find  a  great  want  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning this  very  complaint. — National  Live 
Stock  Journal.   

The  Care  of  Young  Ducks. 

"Young  ducks  require  much  the  same  care  as 
chickens,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  New  En- 
gland Homestead,  "but  are  more  tender.  In  a 
day  or  two  feed  hard  boiled  eggs  with  bread 
crumbs,  and  afterward  scraps  from  the  table, 
with  bread  made  of  coarse  flour,  and  johnnycake. 
I  have  found  the  extra  trouble  of  baking  bread 
and  corn  cake  pays  well  in  the  good  start  it  gives 
the  young  birds.  The  old  adage,  'Well  begun  is 
half  done,'  is  true  in  poultry  raising  as  much  as 
in  much  other  business.  The  bread  is  made 
with  yeast  sponge,  to  which  some  'drippings'  or 
'shortening'  of  beef  or  pork  is  added,  to  make  it 
tender  and  more  nutritious.  The  corn  bread  is 
made  with  buttermilk  as  in  old  fashioned  john- 
sycake.  About  eight  teacups  of  Indian  meal, 


one  cup  of 'shortening,' half  a  teaspoon  of  salt, 
two  teaspoons  (or  enough  to  make  sweet)  of  sal- 
eratus,  buttermilk  sufficient  to  make  a  batter 
easily  poured  into  a  dripper.  Bake  half  an  hour 
in  a  good  oven.  Never  forget  the  'little  salt'  in 
preparing  food  for  young  poultry.  It  assists  the 
growth  of  the  feathers,  and  helps  ward  off  the 
gapes.  If  buttermilk  cannot  be  obtained,  wet  up 
with  milk  or  water,  and  use  baking  poweler  in- 
stead of  saleratus.  Sometimes,  for  a  change, 
make  a  shortcake  of  coarse  flour.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  intimate  that  fine  flour  will  hurt  any 
kind  of  poultry,  but  it  is  better  economy  to  use 
the  cheaper  grades. 

"If  you  are  not  in  the  milk  business,  or  are 
sending  to  a  creamery,  the  skimmed  milk  makes 
the  best  food  for  young  ducks,  and  may  be  fad 
from  the  third  day ;  but  do  not  give  it  to  them 
except  in  curd.  By  no  means  let  them  wade  into 
anything  that  will  wet  and  make  sticky  the  fine 
down.  A  shallow  dish  of  water  for  drinking  is 
sufficient.  Ducks  are  hearty  eaters.and  will  thrive 
in  extra  proportion  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  food.  If  near  a  butcher  you  can  obtain  the 
'lights'  of  beef,  veal  or  mutton  for  a  trifle.  They 
should  be  used  only  when  fresh  killed.  Wash 
and  cut  each  lung  in  three  or  four  pieces,  and  put 
over  the  fire  in  cold  water,  and  boil  until  very 
tender.  Season  with  a  little  salt  and  cayenne  or 
black  pepper.  The  meat  will  chop  easily  and 
may  be  kept  several  days  in  a  cool  place.  To  the 
water  in  which  it  was  boiled  add  sufficient  meal 
and  make  a  hasty  pudding  and  cook  for  half  an 
hour.  Boiled  or  scalded  wheat  or  cracked  corn 
may  be  added  in  small  quantities  to  their  food 
after  the  ducklings  are  two  weeks  old,  and  in  four 
or  five  weeks  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  eat 
almost  anything. 

They  should  be  fed  three  times  a  day,  and  even 
oftener  for  the  first  week,  unless  some  food  can 
be  left  for  them  to  pick  when  hungry.  Give 
them  always  and  all  the  time  all  they  will  eat, 
if  you  wish  to  see  them  grow  fast. 

For  a  few  days  they  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  if  it  is  at  all  hot,  as  they  are  easily  sun- 
struck.  Neither  should  they  be  allowed  to  go  in 
the  wet  grass,  or  to  be  out  in  the  slightest  rain, 
as  nothing  will  kiU  a  young  duck  quicker  than  a 
good  wetting.  For  four  or  five  weeks  it  is  safer 
to  keep  them  under  shelter  when  it  rains. 
When  in  confinement,  plenty  of  green  food,  as 
grass,  clover,  lettuce  or  onions,  is  necessary. 

If  the  eggs  have  been  hatched  under  a  hen,  the 
heads  of  the  young  birds  should  be  greased  with 
lard  in  which  is  a  very  small  portion  of  kerosene. 
The  duck  does  not  make  a  good  mother  as  she  is 
so  fond  of  swimming  she  will  leave  her  nest  too 
long,  and  allow  the  eggs  to  become  cold,  and  she 
cannot  see  why  the  water  in  which  she  so  de- 
lights is  not  good  for  her  little  ones,  and  will 
take  them  as  soon  as  hatched  to  the  coldest 
spring,  where  most  of  them  will  die  from  the 
chill.  If  necessary  to  set  a  duck,  she  should  be 
confined  to  a  small  space  with  food  and  water 
convenient.  On  coming  off  she  should  be  cooped 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  only  allowed  to 
roam  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  fair 
weather. 

Profitable  Experience  in  Poultry 
Raising. 

To  show  how  poultry  raising  may  be  made  as 
profitable  perhaps  as  labor  in  the  workshop,  says 
Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  here  are  the  details  of  what  the 
wife  of  a  small  farmer  in  my  neighborhood  is 
doing.  She  wintered  thirty-seven  hens  and  two 
roosters,  and  during  this  time  the  flock  laid 
nearly  eggs  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  their 
food.  Early  in  March  she  began  setting  the 
hens  as  fast  as  brooded.  By  the  middle  of  May 
she  had  141  chickens,  and  had  only  lost  two. 
She  is  going  to  keep  on  setting  hens  till  July, 
when  she  will  probably  have  at  least  300  chick- 
ens. In  June  the  earliest  will  be  two  and  a  half 
to  three  months  old,  plump  and  fat,  and  suitable 
for  broilers.  For  them  she  will  obtain  a  high 
price.  As  the  summer  advances  prices  will 
gradually  fall,  but  even  through  autumn  chick- 
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ens  pay  a  fair  profit,  and  during  the  whole  time 
she  will  be  selling  eggs,  perhaps  enough  to  pay 
for  the  feed  of  the  flock.  Now,  as  to  the  fixtures 
to  carrv  on  this  business.  There  is  a  cheap,  well 
ventilated  poultry  house,  and  old  flour  barrels 
with  one  head  taken  out  are  chiefly  used  for 
nests  and  for  coops.  The  chickens  are  weaned 
when  six  weeks  old  and  placed  in  the  barn  at 
night,  where  they  sit  safe  and  warm  on  the 
threshing  floor  till  morning.  They  are  given 
feed,  a  drink  of  skim  milk,  and  left  to  wander 
around  the  ground  at  will.  The  barn  door  is  left 
open  to  the  south  so  they  can  go  in  for  feed  and 
drink  as  often  as  they  desire,  and  also  for  shel- 
ter if  it  rains ;  but  as  the  hens  have  been  let  out 
of  their  coops  since  the  chickens  were  a  week  old 
they  grow  up  quite  hardy  and  don't  mind  the 
rain.  The  soil  here  is  admirably  suited  for  rais- 
ing chickens,  it  being  a  light  gravel,  which  dries 
immediately  after  a  rain,  and  is  consequently 
never  muddy.  When  setting  a  hen  a  piece  of 
dry  turf  is  cut  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  square, 
hollowed  out  a  little  on  the  under  side  so  as  to 
make  a  corresponding  hollow  on  the  upper,  to 
safely  hold  the  eggs.  The  turf  is  now  laid  on 
the  bottom  of  the  coop  or  barrel,  grass  side  up, 
and  the  eggs  placed  upon  it.  A  little  sulphur  is 
sprinkled  around  the  neck  of  the  hen,  beginning 
close  to  the  head,  also  on  her  rump  and  under 
the  wings.  This  kills  lice  if  she  happens  to  have 
any.  The  turf  has  the  advantage  of  keeping 
warm  while  the  hen  is  off  to  feed,  drink  and  wal- 
low in  the  dirt,  and  it  also  prevents  the  egg 
shells  from  becoming  so  hard  and  dry  as  to  make 
it  difficult  for  the  chickens  to  pick  themselves 
out.  After  hatching,  the  turf  is  removed  and  a 
peck  or  more  of  sand  or  loam  is  put  in  to  keep  it 
sweet  and  clean.   This  is  renewed  weekly. 

Breeding-  and  Feeding  of  Turkeys. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Sapernell,  writing  in  a  recent  En- 
glish publication  on  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
turkeys,  says  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  best  age  for  the  stock  birds. 
Undoubtedly  a  two  or  three-year-old  gobbler, 
and  hens  from  two  to  four  years  old,  would  give 
the  strongest  and  best  stock;  but  I  find  the  dis- 
advantages arising  from  keeping  old  birds  so 
great  that  I  almost  always  fatten  my  stock  birds 
and  bring  up  young  birds  for  the  next  season, 
saving  only  special  favorites  for  a  second  year. 
The  advantages,  I  believe,  gained  from  using 
young  birds  are  that  the  eggs  produce  a  larger 
number  of  gobblers  than  from  older  birds,  and 
these  are  much  more  valuable  than  hens,  and  I 
find  that  young  hens  commence  to  lay  a  fort- 
night before  older  birds.  The  young  gobblers 
are  not  so  savage  as  the  older  ones,  and  fewer 
hens  are  injured  and  killed  by  them. 

Hen  turkeys  generally  lay  about  twenty  eggs. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  set  the  eggs  first  under  hens, 
giving  the  turkeys  about  fifteen  of  their  own 
eggs  to  sit  upon.  It  is  an  unwise  as  well  as  a 
cruel  plan  to  set  all  the  turkey's  egg  under  hens, 
and  make  her  lay  all  the  season.  Late  hatched 
turkeys  never  thrive  as  the  early  birds  do,  and 
they  never  grow  to  a  size  to  realize  a  profitable 
price.  The  turkey's  services  are  lost  to  her  own 
offspring,  for  turkeys  rear  their  own  young  much 
better  than  hens  do ;  and  it  almost  invariably 
happens  that  a  turkey  becomes  so  debilitated  by 
laying  all  the  spring  that  she  wastes  away  and 
dies  in  moulting.  The  time  when  turkeys  re- 
quire the  greatest  care  is  until  they  are  six  weeks 
old,  when  the  young  cocks  begin  to  show  a  little 
red  on  their  heads.  Dryness  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Large,  roomy  coops  with  covered  runs 
are  desirable,  that  the  young  birds  be  not  allowed 
to  roam  about  in  wet  weather,  or  when  the  dew 
is  on  the  grass. 

The  food  for  the  newly  hatched  birds  should 
be  principally  hard  boiled  eggs,  with  dandelion, 
lettuce,  onions  or  nettles  chopped  up  with  a  lit- 
tle bread  crumbs;  to  this  may  be  added  a  little 
rice  boiled  in  skim  milk  (if  quite  sweet),  a  little 
suet  or  greaves,  and  in  wet  or  cold  weather  a  lit- 
tle cayenne  pepper,  with  grain  of  all  sorts  as  the 


birds  grow  older.  A  fresh  site  for  the  coop  every 
morning  is  indispensable,  and  a  little  exercise 
if  the  mother  is  a  turkey— but  not  if  she  is  a  fus- 
sy old  hen — is  also  advantageous  as  the  chicks 
get  on.  A  good  sign  is  to  see  the  young  turkeys ' 
catching  flies.  In  order  to  get  fresh,  untainted 
ground  it  is  a  good  plan  to  hurdle  off  part  of  the 
field— a  new  lea,  if  handy— for  the  coops,  and  the 
grass  should  be  kept  mown  closely  to  the  ground. 

Turkeys  will  take  to  any  young  turkeys, 
whether  hatched  by  themselves  or  not ;  so  when 
our  young  birds  get  fairly  strong  we  generally 
transfer  those  hatched  under  hens  to  the  turkeys. 
One  has  to  be  careful  that  the  chicks  do  not 
perch  on  the  rails  of  the  hurdles  or  the  tops  of 
the  coops;  crooked  breasts  would  be  the  inevi- 
table result.  They  should  be  induced  to  sit  on 
the  ground  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  taught 
to  perch  on  low  bushes  and  trees,  and  until  they 
are  shut  up  for  fattening  they  are  better  never  to 
have  entered  the  fowl  house.  Having  reached 
the  age  of  two  or  three  months,  June  has  arrived, 
and  the  birds  are  perfectly  hardy,  requiring  little 
care,  but  generous  feeding.  A  more  economical 
food  is  now  desirable,  and  barley  meal,  with  per- 
haps a  little  scrapcake,  maize,  barley  and  small 
wheat  is  the  usual  food. 

Turkeys  for  Christmas  should  be  shut  up  in  a 
light,  dry,  roomy  house  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber; troughs  with  as  much  maize  and  good  bar- 
ley as  they  can  eat  should  be  always  by  them, 
with  two  good  meals  a  day  of  just.as  much  bar- 
ley meal  mixed  with  flat  milk  as  they  can  eat, 
with  milk  to  drink.  Sliced  mangel,  turnips, 
swedes  and  cabbage  are  useful  and  necessary, 
and  plenty  of  sand,  lime,  ashes  and  brick  dust 
should  be  in  the  corners  of  their  house.  Let  the 
troughs  be  well  cleaned  every  morning,  all  sur- 
plus food  removed ;  on  a  farm  there  are  plenty 
of  other  fowls  glad  to  clean  up  after  turkeys. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  strongly  advise  never  to 
mate  birds  of  their  own  breeding  with  one  an- 
other. Every  year  purchase  a  new  bird  for  stock 
unless  the  old  bird  is  retained  and  hens  of  his 
breeding  are  not  used.  There  is  no  economy  in 
buying  a  cheap  bird ;  a  little  extra  expense  about 
the  gobbler  will  probably  give  three  or  four 
pounds  weight  in  each  young  bird  next  year. 

Young  Turkeys. 

Pen  the  turkeys  about  the  time  they  commence 
laying,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  them 
when  they  want  to  sit.  Do  not  take  the  young 
turkeys  off  until  twenty- four  hours  after  hatch- 
ing. Feed  for  a  day  or  two  on  bread  and  clabber, 
with  onions  and  lettuce  cut  fine ;  also  red  per- 
per  occasionally.  I  then  give  grits  made  up 
with  clabbor  or  some  milk  in  the  morning; 
bread,  Irish  potatoes  and  onions  at  dinner,  and 
dry  grits  at  nignt.  I  always  give  them  clabber 
or  milk  to  drink. 

Never  let  them  out  until  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  some  weeks  old.  Always  drive 
and  pen  at  night  until  six  weeks  old.  After 
that  turn  them  out,  and  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Coops  for  young  chickens  should  have  plank 
floors.  Move  the  coops  every  other  day  and 
clean  well,  as  dampness  is  the  cause  of  most 
diseases  in  young  chickens  and  turkeys.— Co?-. 
Southern  Poultry  Guide. 

Ventilation  is  important ,  for  heat  is  debili- 
tating to  fowls.  Hence  low  roosts,  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  are  just  what  they  need. 

Is  the  Standard  Incubator.    Manufactured  by 
J.  S.  CAMPBELL, 

West  Elizabetb,  Pa. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars. 


B.  Leghorn,  P.  Rock,  Spanish,  Houdan,  S.  S.  Ham- 
berg,  Part.  Cochins  and  D.  Brahma  Chicks  for  sale. 
Write  what  you  want  to 

W.  G.  SCOTT,  Westfield,  Wis. 

300  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  WYANDOTTES 

Bred  from  Prize  Winning  Stock.  Seventeen  years  a 
breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  De- 
scriptive Circular  showing  matings  and  giving  prices. 

Address  F.  M.  MUNtJEK,  DeKalb,  III. 


THE  FARM,  FIELD 


For  1884-5. 

The  Leading  Agricultural 
Paper  of  the  Country. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE, 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


Twenty-Eight  Pages,  Beauti- 
ful Cover,  Bound,  Stitched, 
and  Cut.  Handy,  Bright 
and  Clean. 


The  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  has  an  aver- 
age circulation  of  150,000  copies  per  month. 
It  goes  to  the  majority  of  the  farmers'  homes 
in  the  whole  country.  The  publisher  is  now 
spending  more  labor  and  money  than  evei 
before  to  hold  the  distinction  the  paper  has 
long  enjoyed  of  the  largest  circulation  among 
the  best  people.  Our  paper  has  secured  and 
means  to  retain  its  great  list  of  readers,  by  be- 
coming the  medium  of  the  best  agricultural 
thought,  and  best  genius  of  the  time,  and  it 
intends  to  keep  abreast  of  the  highest  progress, 
favoring  free  discussion  and  hearing  all  sides, 
appealing  always  to  the  best  intelligence  and 
the  purest  morality.  While  it  is  called  and  is 
designated  as  an  agricultural  paper,  it  finds 
room  in  its  ample  pages  to  devote  a  good  deal 
of  space  to  home  and  its  enjoyments. 

The  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  has  a  large 
Experimental  Farm  run  in  connection  with  the 
paper,  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  111.,  thirty-five 
miles  west  of  Chicago,  on  the  Galena  Division 
of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  On  this  place  (which  in 
our  paper  we  style  "Our  Farm"),  we  test  new 
seeds  and  different  varieties  of  plants.  Trials 
of  new  and  improved  Agricultural  Machinery  is 
worked,  and  the  results  written  up  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  our  subscribers.  The  experiments  are 
not  confined  to  any  department.  Stock,  crops, 
fertilizers,  etc.,  etc.,  all  receive  due  attention. 
This  department  alone  is  a  feature  entirely  new 
and  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the  agricul- 
tural public.  There  it  not  another  agricultural 
paper  in  this  country  that  so  favors  its  readers 
and  offers  so  much  that  is  really  valuable  for 
one  dollar. 

Send  for  sample  copy,  which  will  be  sent  free, 
and  find  out  if  our  statements  are  true. 
Address, 

FARM,  FIELD  V  FIRESIDE, 

89  JEtandolph  St  ,  Chicago,  III. 
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A.  L.  TUCKER, 

167  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

LIVE  POULTRY  COMMISSION 
MERCHANT. 

If  you  have  Poultry,  young  or  old,  to  dispose 
of  write  him  for  information. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 

Why  sell  Eggs  for  a  trifle,  when  by  my  method  you 
can  keep  them  a  whole  year.  Full  directions  for  10  cts. 
Material  found  in  every  family. 

E.  D.  J.  MEYERS,  Mountain  Top,  Pa. 

By  H.  H.  Stoddard.  Tells  how  to 
keep  poultry  in  large  numbers  and 
make  a  paying  business.  Contents:  Breeding  Stock. 
Management  of  Stock,  Building  for  Storing  and  Cooking 
Food,  Buildings.  Management  of  Young  Chickens,  Crops 
on  the  Farm,  Dry  Earth  for  Poultry,  Farm  Poultry 
House,  Feeding  Chicks,  Fowls  for  Layers,  Fowls  for 
Sitters,  Houses  for  Layers,  Houses  for  Sitters,  Coops  for 
Chickens,  Location  of  Farm,  Plan  of  Farm.  Poulrty  Farm- 
ing, Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business,  etc.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents,  postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


An  Egg  Farm. 


Fast  Potato  Digging 


SENT  ON 

60  Days' 

Test  Trial,  m®* 


HE  MONARCH  POTATO  DIGGER 

Saves  Its  cost  yearly,  five  times 
ovek,  to  every  farmer.  Guar- 
anteed to  Dig  Six  Hundred 
ushels  a  Day! 


'  Write  postal  card  for  FREE  elegantly 
frustrated  Catalogue,  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors, 
that  cost  us  $2000  to  publish. 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co.,  ch?c*co,?l& 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Poultry  Architecture;  or,  How  to  Build  Con- 

venient  and  Elegant  Fowl-houses,  Durably  and  Econ- 
omically. By  Stoddard.  This  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  nu- 
merous fowl-houses,  embracing  small  buildings  for  a  few 
fowls,  that  can  be  erected  very  cheaply,  as  well  as  de- 
signs of  large  and  elegant  structures,  thus  meeting  the 
wants  of  all  poultry-keepers.  There  are  also  cuts  of 
fences,  coops  for  young  chickens  and  for  fattening,  ship- 
ping boxes,  feed  boxes,  nests,  etc.,  all  hilly  and  clearly 
described,  with  practical  directions  for  construction. 
Price  25  cents.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

S9  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Complete  Specifications. 


We  have  lately  bought  of  Messrs.  Hebbard  Bros,  the 
plans  and  entire  right  to  manufacture  the  FAVORITE 
INCUBATOR.  This  is  the  best  self-regulating  Incu- 
bator manufactured. many  valuable  improvements  having 
been  added.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  poultry  breed- 
ers ir,  the  country. 

For  $1.50  we  will  send  complete  drawings  of  all  the 
different  Darts  of  the  FAVORITE  INCUBATOR,  or, 
we  will  send  the  plans  and  specifications  to  any  person 
getf.mg  us  a  club  of  six  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each, 
for  tbe  POULTRY  KEEPER.  Send  money  by  Reg- 
letter.  Money  Order  or  Express.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

S9  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


A PRAIRIE  FARM  480  acres,  on  a  large  creek. 
Produces  all  kind  of  crops  every  year.  Some  timber 

f rowing.  $5  per  acre,  cash.  Address  T.  S.  JONES, 
ttorney  at  Law,  Dodge  City,  Ford  Co.,  Kansas. 

W.  O.  DAKIN, 

404  Dorr  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  fine  thorough  bred 

LANCSHAN  &  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS. 

Handsome  Descriptive  Circulars  free. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Standard  Roofing 

And  lining  for  Poultry  Houses,  cheaper  and  more  dura- 
ble than  shingles,  water-proof,  vermin-proof,  air-tight, 
can  be  applied  by  any  one.  For  samples  and  circulars 
address  A..  &-WA.TX, 

40  Cortlandt  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Do  You  Want  to  Make  Money  Raising 

POULTRY?  THE  FOLLOWING""  WELL- 
KNOWN  WORKS  OF  STODDARD  will  convince 
all  tt  it  there  is  money  in  poultry.  Mr.  Stoddard's  books 
are  ail  standard  works  and  are  of  great  utility  to  those 
who  want  to  raise  poultry  for  profit  or  pleasure:  Poul- 
try Architecture,  or  How  to  Build,  25  cts.;  Book  on 
Brown  Leghorns,  25  cts.;  Book  on  White  Leghorns,  25 
cts.;  Boc1-  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  25  cts.;  Book  on  Light 
Brahm-  .  25  cts.;  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes,  25  cts.; 
How  to  Feed  Poultry,  25  cts.;  Ho.v  to  Raise  Poultry  on 
a  Large  Scale.  Any  of  the  above  named  books  sent, 
postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  XT.  S.  or  Canada,  Address 
THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

SO  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


'Ton  s^ui:." 

Male  Red  Birds,  Mocking  Birds,  Rose  Breast  Grosbeaks 
and  Canaries.  Address  W.  D.  BALL,  Columbia  City, 
Whitley  Co.,  Ind. 

GARDEN 

-  AND — 

Farm  Topics, 

IS  if  Peter  Henderson. 

This  book  will  tell  you 
how  to  make  a  flower  garden 
and  how  to  grow  the  follow- 
ing flowers  successfully; 
Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Lily,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Narcissus, 
Gladiolas.  Tuberoses,  Calla 
Lilly,  Amaryllis,  Crocus, 
Iris,  Cyclamen,  Snow  Drop, 
Guernsey  Lily,  Oxalis,  etc., 
etc.  All  about  Window 
Gardening,  Basket  Plants, 
care  of  plants  in  rooms, 
propagation  of  plants  by 
cuttings.  Rose  growing  in 
winter,  Greenhouse  struc- 
tures, modes  of  heating,  for- 
mation of  Lawns,  Onion 
growing  for  market,  how  to 
grow  Cauliflowers  (early 
and  late),  growing  and  pre- 
serving Celery  for  winter. 
Strawberry  culture  in  full,  Root  Crops  for  farm  stock, 
popular  errors  and  Scientific  Dogmas.  In  fact  it  is  a 
book  that  will  profit  everyone  who  buys  it.  Ful  y  illus- 
trated. 250  pages  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  $1.50, 
postage  paid.  Address, 

w.  sr.  n.  r>owis, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


200  HEALTHY  BEAUTIES. 

Plymouth  Rocks  are  the  Dest  general-purpose  fowl  yet  procured.  I  have  bred  them  for  several  years  with  best 
results,  and  now  offer  for  sale  about  200  as  fine  cockerels  and  pullets  as  you  ever  saw.  I  have  never  had  a  contagious 
disease  in  my  yards,  and  believe  my  birds  are  second  to  none,  both  as  to  hardiness  and  egg  producers.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  buy  where  he  chooses,  but  it  is  certainly  poor  economy  to  send  500  miles  or  more  to  buy  from  some 
loud  advertiser,  when  you  can  get  fully  as  good  birds  nearer  home  for  one  half  the  money  I  am  offering  strictly 
first-class  stock  at  the  following  reasonable  prices  Cockerels,  $2  to  $5;  Pullets,  $1.50  to  $3;  $0  buys  a  good  trio: 
$8  buys  a  fine  trio.  As  I  am  agent  for  one  of  our  principal  express  companies,  I  can  guarantee  my  patrons  low 
rates.   Order  early.   Buy  the  best   Address,  A  _    ffm    TVTTinT  .  A  "p>3"l"> 

Lock  Box  1023,  ~  West  Liberty, 'lowa. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  INCUBATOR. 


An  Incubator,  to  successfully  meet  the  growing  demand  felt  by  every  farmer  and  poultry 
man  who  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  hatching  and  marketing 
early  spring  chickens,  must  be  constructed  in  a  substantial  manner,  upon  time-tried  and 
thoroughly  tested  principles. 

It  must  be  simple  in  construction,  with  no  automatic  or  difficult  clock  work  machinery 
that  is  liable  to  break,  or  from  some  cause  or  other,  cease  to  work  at  just  the  time  it  should 
be  perfectly  trustworthy.  It  should  have  no  galvanic  batteries  that  can  only  be  handled  by 
an  electrician. 

Its  mechanical  parts  must  be  made  so  as  to  be  understood  at  once  by  anyone,  require  but 
a  few  minutes'  attention  each  day,  and  hatch  every  hatchable  egg ;  to  do  this,  and  The  Poultry 
Keepeb  certainly  does,  it  must  contain  the  following  essential  features :  Uniformity  of  Heat, 
Continuous  Application  of  moisture,  Perfect  Ventilation. 

The  Heat  in  this  machine  is  applied  from  the  top,  with  perfect  uniformity  throughout 
the  egg-drawer,  no  greater  in  one  part  than  in  another. 

The  Moistuke  is  applied  perfectly  and  naturally  during  the  process  of  incubation,  being 
supplied  from  below  the  egg,  in  just  sufficient  quantities  and  at  the  proper  degree. 

The  Ventilation  is  steady  and  unchangeable,  a  constant  current  of  air  passing  through 
the  chamber  at  all  times,  keeping  it  pure  and  fresh. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  this  machine,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  requirements  that 
are  necessary  for  successful  artificial  incubation,  also  contains  many  of  the  best  mechanical 
points  and  improvements  to  be  found  in  the  high  priced  machines, "  and  without  any  difficult 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order.    A  child  seven  years  old  can  run  it. 

Ten  of  these  Incubators  holding  100  eggs  each  have  been  in  successful  operation  in  our 
office  for  the  past  two  months,  hatching  on  an  average  of  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  eggs.  Price  of  The  Poultry  Keepeb  Incubatob,  100  egg  capacity,  $21.  Sent  securely  boxed 
on  sixty  days  test  trial,  with  tested  thermometer.    Catalogue  free.  Address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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INQUIRIES. 


F.  T.,  Gowrie,  Iowa. — Will  you  please  inform 
me  why  my  chicks  die  in  the  shell? 

See  article  elsewhere  on  the  subject,  headed 
"Why  They  Die  in  the  Shell." 

P.  C.  G.,  Wilson,  N.  C. — Where  is  there  a  breed 
of  game  fowls  that  will  not  run,  and  where  can 
I  get  them? 

The  Belfast  Reds  are  splendid,  and  can  be  pro- 
cured of  F.  B.  Mandeville,  Elgin,  111. 

L.  P.  L.,  Taunton,  Mass. — What  will  prevent 
my  hens  from  laying  soft  shell  eggs? 

Feed  ground  oyster  shells,  broken  bones  from 
the  table,  or  any  material  rich  in  lime. 

C.  S.  M.,  Staley,  111. — Where  can  I  purchase 
Tolouse  geese?  How  much  per  dozen?  Can 
they  be  shipped  safely,  and  hatch? 

They  may  probably  be  procured  of  Potts  Bros., 
Parkersburg,  Pa. 

G.  T.,  Elk  Point,  D.  T.— Will  you  please  tell 
me  the  color  of  the  Langshans  and  Black  Coch- 
ins when  they  are  small? 

Black  and  white  when  young,  but  entirely 
black  when  matured. 

J.  H.  L.,  Bockford,  111.— Which  breed  of  fowls 
do  you  consider  best  for  market,  Plymouth  Rocks 
or  Wyandottes? 

Both  breeds  are  good  for  market  purposes, 
there  being  but  little  preference. 

W.  H.  B.,  Broadway,  Va.— I  have  just  secured 
a  hatch  from  my  incubator.  Can  you  tell  me 
why  the  chicks  die  in  the  shell  about  two  days 
before  time  of  hatching? 

See  article  on  the  subject  elsewhere,  headed 
"Why  They  Die  in  the  Shell." 

John  W.  Mooee,  Roanoke,  Ind.— Where  can  I 
get  a  good  breed  of  chicks  or  eggs? 

We  print  the  full  address  of  this  correspondent 
and  hope  those  who  have  fowls  for  sale,  and 
notice  this,  will  send  him  a  circular.  The  above 
is  all  he  inquired. 

H.  S.  H.,  Perryville,  Md.— What  is  the  cause 
of  the  feathers  falling  from  the  backs  of  hens  as 
early  as  April?   They  are  not  troubled  with  lice. 

Such  trouble  is  rare,  but  occurs  occasionally, 
due  to  conditions  not  well  understood.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  feathers  are  being  pulled 
from  each  other  by  the  fowls. 

G.  H.  O.,  Cedar  Falls,  Ohio.— Will  you  tell  me 
more  about  the  French  breeds  in  your  next, 
viz. :  the  Houdans,  Crevecoeur,  La  Fleche,  Le 
Mans,  La  Bresse,  etc.,  and  where  they  can  be 
procured? 

We  will  do  so  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  give  full 
description.  Houdans  can  be  procured  of  J.  H. 
Pierce,  Box  64,  Bowmanville,  Ont.,  Can.  The 
others  probably  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Sargeant,  Kit- 
tery,  Maine. 

G.  K.  S.,  Huntington,  Mass. — How  many  ducks 
would  you  mate  with  one  drake,  and  do  ducks 
have  any  special  season  for  laying?  What  makes 
my  hens'  eggs  have  such  light  colored  yolks? 
What  kind  of  food  do  vou  recommend  when 
fowls  eat  each  other"s  feathers? 

Not  more  than  three,  though  two  are  sufficient. 
Spring  is  the  best  time  for  them  to  lay.  No  rem- 
edy has  been  discovered  for  feather  pulling.  It 
comes  from  confinement  in  small  yards. 

Is  it  profitable  to  raise  capons,  and  where  can 
the  instruments  be  procured?  What  is  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower? 

It  is  profitable  to  caponize  fowls  at  some  sea- 
sons, and  the  operation  is  safe  in  the  hands  of 
an  experienced  person.  The  instruments  can  no 
doubt  be  procured  by  addressing  American 
Poultry  Journal,  202  State  Street,  Chicago. 
The  Farmer  and  Fruit  Gro  wer  is  published  at 
Anna,  111. 

E.  S.  B.,  Columbus,  Ga. — It  is  affirmed  by  two 
parties  that  their  hens  run  with  cocks  up  to  com- 
mencement of  laying.  The  hens  were  then  shut 
off  from  the  cocks,  laid  out  their  litters,  and 
hatched  with  good  results,  no  cock  running  with 
hens  during  laying.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
entire  litter  of  eggs  being  made  fertile  in  this 
way? 

Such  cases  often  happen,  due  to  the  fact  that 
eggs  are  fertilized  in  numbers  at  certain  stages 
of  detachment  from  the  ovaries,  and  singly  at 


other  times.  'It  is  a  question  which  still  requires 
discussion.   

G.  W.  Koontz,  Woodstock,  Va.— Can  you  in- 
form me  where  I  can  buy  a  trio  of  Wyandotte 
chickens,  and  what  are  they  worth? 

We  give  the  address  again  in  full,  and  hope 
circulars  will  be  sent  him.  We  do  not  like  to 
refer  to  any  particular  breeder,  as  it  places  the 
responsibility  on  us.  We  believe,  however,  that 
our  correspondent  will  not  be  disappointed  if  he 
will  patronize  our  advertisers,  as  we  endeavor  to 
be  careful  to  receive  only  reliable  parties.  The 
price  will  depend  upon  the  quality. 

G.  H.  B.,  Bismark,  D.  T. — Can  you  give  me  a 
cause  for  my  not  securing  a  good  hatch  from 
my  incubator,  as  stated  in  my  letter?  How 
late  can  I  hatch  for  broilers?  Which  is  the  best 
non-sitter  for  this  cold  climate? 

See  article  elsewhere  on  the  subject.  Tou 
should  begin  about  November  for  the  early  ones, 
which  bring  the  best  prices.  They  may  be 
hatched  as  late  as  June,  but  the  prices  will  be 
lower.  Non-sitters  are  not  partial  to  a  very  cold 
climate,  but  if  you  use  any  perhaps  the  Leghorns 
(dubbed)  are  best. 

J.  B.  Wenona,  111.— Is  a  man  in  the  poultry 
business  jealous,  and  do  not  like  to  show  persons 
his  yards?  I  have  found  some  persons  that 
way  when  you  do  not  wish  to  buy.  I  had  a 
notion  to  visit  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Geo.  T.  Pitkin, 
or  J.  E.  White,  just  to  see  their  yards. 

Our  experience  is  that  poultry  breeders  are 
very  courteous,  often  spending  hours  showing 
visitors  without  expecting  sales.  As  a  rule  they 
seem  to  take  pride  in  displaying  their  work. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  gentlemen  named  would 
cheerfully  oblige  our  correspondent. 

I  made  a  scoop  net  of  fine  wire  netting  and 
wide  barrel  hoops,  attaching  thereto  a  long  han- 
dle. With  this  I  fished  out  of  our  pond  frogs, 
pollywogs,  crabs,  bugs,  and  small  fish,  fed  them 
to  my  hens,  which  were  laying,  and  in  one  week 
they  stopped  laying  entirely.  An  experiment 
with  a  single  hen  on  the  'pond  diet'  resulted  in 
her  ceasing  to  lay  in  three  days.  Can  you  ex- 
plain it? 

We  cannot.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  fish,  or  any  inhabitants  of  the  water,  was 
suitable  food  for  fowls,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  such  diet  should  prevent  egg  production. 

H.  E.  B.,  Livingston,  Mon.  Ter. — Are  Brown 
Leghorns  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter 
here?  What  would  it  cost  me  to  build  a  hot 
water  incubator  of  200  egg  capacity?  Does 
poultry  necessarily  have  to  be  shipped  by  ex- 
press? Is  not  a  iarge  range  better  for  laying 
fowls  than  to  keep  them  in  fenced  runs? 

Brown  Leghorns  would  do  well,  perhaps,  if 
their  combs  are  cut  off,  as  they  often  get  frosted 
in  the  combs  on  very  cold  days.  The  cost  of  a 
hot  water  incubator  (material)  for  200  eggs  is 
about  from  $12  to  $15,  according  to  the  locality 
and  price  of  material.  Poultry  should  be  sent 
by  express  in  order  to  avoid  delay  of  freight,  as 
they  may  be  neglected.  A  large  range  is  better 
than  confinement  for  fowls. 

H.  N.  G.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. — Please  inform  me 
how  to  make  the  Buckeye  Egg  Food;  also  the 
Douglass  mixture;  how  to  cure  cholera,  roup 
and  gapes ;  how  to  hatch  eggs  by  means  of  horse 
manure.    Also  how  to  preserve  eggs. 

Our  correspondent  expects  too  much  in  a  sin- 
gle number.  He  will  find  the  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries relating  to  roup,  cholera  and  gapes,  in 
July  number;  also  a  recipe  for  egg  food.  The 
Buckeye  Egg  Food  and  Havana  process  for  eggs 
are  inventions  of  the  fertile  brain  of  J.  M.  Bain, 
the  man  who  victimizes  the  agricultural  journals. 
This  number  will  tell  you  something  about  pre- 
serving eggs.  The  gentleman  who  sends  out  the 
book  on  hatching  eggs  by  horse  manure  does  not 
use  his  own  process ;  it  is  too  difficult. 

C.  L.  S.  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Please  tell  me 
how  to  prevent  the  skins  of  capons  becoming 
puffed  up  just  afcer  the  operation?  I  have 
pierced  the  skin  anain  and  again  to  allow  the  air 
to  escape,  but  as  fast  as  the  puncture  heals  up 
they  swell  up  again.  Can  cutting  on  both  sides 
be  the  cause?  What  is  the  best  breed  to  capon- 
ize, and  how  should  they  be  fed? 

Our  correspondent  will  find  an  article  in  this 
number  on  the  subject.  If  the  operation  is  per- 
formed skillfully  there  will  be  no  swelling  of  the 
skin.  Run  a  thread  through  the  skin  and  see  if 


it  will  not  help.  The  best  fowls  for  capons  are  a 
cross  of  the  Dorking  on  the  Dark  Brahma,  the 
Houdan  on  the  Partridge  Cochin,  the  Wyandotte 
on  the  Brahmas  or  Cochins,  or,  in  fact,  a  good, 
close,  compact  cock  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Houdans  or  Dorkings  on  any  kind 
of  large,  coarse  hens,  especially  those  of  the 
Asiatic  breeds.  _ 

Late  Hatched  Chicks. 

Why  is  it  that  chicks  hatched  late  do  not 
thrive  as  well  as  those  that  come  earlier,  says  a 
correspondent.  The  reason  is  that  when  the 
earlier  chicks  come  the  weather  is  cold  and  they 
receive  more  care.  Another  reason  is  that  in  the 
early  spring  but  little  grass  is  up  and  the  ground 
is  clean,  the  chicks  not  getting  wet  so  easily. 
Cold  does  not  injure  young  chicks  in  winter  or 
spring  as  much  as  the  damp  grass  in  summer. 
Dampness  is  fatal  to  young  chicks,  even  in  the 
month  of  July.  It  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  chicks  look  drooped  at  first,  but  about  the 
next  day  the  bowels  will  show  indications  of 
being  disordered,  and  the  chick  will  appear  as  if 
having  been  wet  and  partially  dried,  though  the 
true  ailment  is  cold  in  the  bowels.  The  best 
remedy  is  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  to  each 
dozen  chicks,  in  soft  food,  if  they  will  eat,  and  if 
they  refuse,  mix  with  a  little  milk  two  or  three 
drops  of  castor  oil  for  each  chick,  and  pour  down 
the  throat.  It  is  best  to  prevent  summer  sick- 
ness among  chickens  by  keeping  them  perfectly 
dry,  give  green  food  cut  up  fine,  have  shade, 
clean  water,  gravel,  and  feed  regularly. 

The  Press  Compliments. 

For  genuine  Western  style  the  Carrington 
(Dak.)  News  is  ahead.  Dj.  its  complimentary 
allusion  to  us  it  says : 

"The  Poultey  Keepee,  a  journal  for  making 
poultry  pay,  issued  at  89  Randolph  street,  Chi- 
cago, by  W.  V.  R.  Powis,  is  now  a  candidate  for 
the  patronage  of  all  who  love  poultry.  Though 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  whole  tribe  of  fowl 
journals,  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  best.  It 
is  what  the  Dakota  wheatman  would  call  'No.  1 
Hard,'  contains  no  cockle  or  grass  seed,  no  light 
or  worthless  grain,  and  when  threshed  out  will 
run  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Makes  the  whole 
incubator  system  clearer  than  any  other  author- 
ity we  have  ever  seen ;  exposes  some  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  Standard,  the  show  and  the  ex- 
pert ;  gives  poultry  experiences  that  are  bound 
to  profit  the  readers ;  is  published  monthly  and 
costs  50  cents  a  year.  For  50  cents  extra,  a  dic- 
tionary will  be  sent  that  will  be  an  even  greater 
bargain.  We  paid  our  own  subscription,  and, 
believing  we  have  got  more  than  our  money's 
worth,  we  supplement  the  subscription  with 
this  notice." 

And  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Patriot  tells  its 
readers  that  our  July  number  is  worth  the  price 
of  a  year's  subscription: 

"The  Poultey  Keepee  for  July  has  for  its 
leading  article  'Diseases  of  Poultry,'  which  alone 
is  worth  the  year's  subscription,  which  is  only 
50  cents.  In  the  continuation  of  description  of 
breeds  the  Black  Hamburgs  receive  attention 
this  month,  accompanied  by  a  fine  cut  of  a  cock- 
erel and  hen.  There  are  numerous  other  original 
articles,  and  in  extracts  from  other  journals  will 
be  found  the  cream  of  current  poultry  literature. 
Published  by  W.  V.  R.  Powis,  Chicago,  HI. 

Thanks,  brother  publishers.  We  value  your 
opinions  for  the  reason  that  you  have  everybody 
else  in  accordance  with  your  views.  The  best 
should  only  be  given,  and  when  we  receive  the 
endorsement  of  such  journals  as  the  News  and 
Patriot  we  consider  we  are  up  to  the  standard. 


The  Milwaukee  Market  for  Poultry. 

A  subscriber  asks  us  if  the  Milwaukee  market 
is  a  good  one  for  poultry  and  eggs.  It  is,  for,  be- 
ing not  only  a  large  city,  it  is  also  regulated  by 
the  supply  and  demand  in  Chicago.  For  in- 
stance, if  eggs  are  25  cents  a  dozen  in  Chicago 
and  only  20  cents  in  Milwaukee,  the  Chicago 
dealers  will  draw  on  the  Milwaukee  market  for  a 
supply,  owing  to  the  difference  in  prices.  Thus 
it  is  everywhere.  As  water  seeks  its  own  level, 
so  will  the  demand  in  one  section  affect  the  de- 
mand in  another.  Send  your  products  to  any 
market  you  may  and  if  it  is  overstocked  it  will 
find  its  way  to  those  markets  where  the  demand 
exists. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

The  Langshans. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  we  procured  from 
Messrs.  Potts  Bros.,  Parkesburg,  Pa.  While  it  is 
one  that  has  been  accepted  by  some  as  a  form 
for  Langshans,  yet  it  is  not  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  breed,  the  cut  not  doing  justice.  Al- 
though many  suppose  the  Langshans  and  Black 
Cochins  to  be  the  same 
yet  there  is  some  differ- 
ence between  them,  which 
anyone  may  notice  by 
close  observation. 

The  (American)  Lang- 
shan  cock  has  a  horn- 
colored  beak,  rather  flesh- 
colored  near  lower  edge, 
brown  or  hazel  eyes  and 
red  face,  with  the  head 
broad.  The  hen  is  similar, 
though,  of  course,  pos- 
sessing a  head  not  so 
broad.  The  beak  of  a 
Black  Cochin  is  yellowish 
horn  color,  or  yellow  with 
a  black  shade. 

The  comb  is  red,  rather 
large  and  single,  straight 
and  evenly  serrated.  So 
is  that  of  the  Black  Cochin, 
except  smaller. 

The  cock  should  have 
red  earlobes,  which  should 
be  pendant,  with  medium, 
well  rounded  wattles, 
while  those  of  the  hen 
are  very  similar.  Those  of 
the  Black  Cochins  are  also 
similar. 

The  neck  of  the  cock 
should  be  well  arched, 
medium  in  length,  with 
full  flowing  hackle.  The 
neck  of  the  Black  Cochin 
is  somewhat  shorter. 

The  tail  of  the  Black 
Cochin  cock  should  be 
large,  full,  and  carried  hor- 
izontal, while  that  of  the 
Langshan  should  be  large 
and  full,  with  sickle 
feathers  at  least  six  inches  in  length,  with  long 
side  sickles,  and  the  tail  carried  gracefully. 
The  tail  of  the  Langshan  hen  should  be  carried 
well  up,  the  tail  coverts  being  long  and  prom- 
inent. 

The  back  should  be  broad,  short,  and  having  a 
gradual  rise  to  the  tail  from  the  center,  with 
plenty  of  saddle  feathers  over  the  sides.  The 
hen  should  have,  also,  a  short  back,  with  full 
cushion,  rising  well  upward.  The  back  of  the 
Black  Cochin  is  somewhat  similar, 


The  breast  should  be  full,  deep  and  round, 
with  body  broad  in  front  of  the  thighs,  the 
wings  close  and  smooth.  The  Black  Cochin  is 
also  similar. 

In  the  Langshan  the  fluff  is  not  as  heavy  as 
that  of  the  Black  Cochin,  but  should  hide  the 
profile  of  the  hock  joints,  while  in  the  Lang- 
shan hen  the  fluff  is  also  heavier  than  that  of  the 
cock.   The  thighs  should  be  covered  with  soft 
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does  not  cover  the  breast  primaries,fluff  or  tail. 
The  Cochin  is  not  required  to  possess  the  me- 
tallic or  greenish  lustre,  but  the  terms  rich  black, 
etc.,  expressed  in  the  Standard,  often  makes  it 
difficult  to  a  casual  observer  where  to  draw  the 
line.  The  Langshan  is  an  active  bird,  can  fly 
uj.  to  a  high  roost,  while  the  Cochin  cannot. 

Although  the  Standard  descriptions  of  Lang- 
shans and  Cochins  are  different  in  the  tinges  or 
peculiarities  of  shade  in 
the  black,  yet  it  claims 
for  both  that  there  should 
be  no  other  color  than 
black,  though  at  times, 
in  the  description  of  the 
Cochins,  the  breeder  is 
reminded  against  red  in 
airy  part  of  the  plumage. 

Langshans  should  not 
have  other  than  single 
combs,  and  such  things 
as  vulture  hocks,  wry 
tails,  or  twisted  feathers, 
(as  for  nearly  all  other 
breeds,)  are  objectionable. 
The  middle  toe  should  be 
only  slightly  feathered, 
and  yellow  skin  belongs 
to  the  Cochin. 

In  regard  to  points  the 
head  counts  5,  the  comb 
8,  wattles  and  earlobes  5, 
back  8,  neck  8,  breast  and 
body  10,  fluff  5,  tail  8,  legs 
and  toes  8,  symmetry  10, 
weight  10,  condition  8, 
wings  7,  total  100.  Acock 
should  weigh  10  pounds, 
a  hen  8  pounds,  cockerel 
8*2  pounds,  and  pullet  6*2 
pounds.  Short  weight 
causes  a  loss  cf  two  points 
per  pound. 

We  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  describe  a 
Black  Cochin  with  the 
Langshans  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  the  color  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
same,  while  they  resemble 
each  other  in  a  great  many 
respects. 


feathers,  with  the  shanks  also  sufficiently 
feathered  to  extend  down  and  cover  the  outer 
toe.  The  shanks  are  bluish  black,  with  pink  be- 
tween the  scales,  and  pinkish  white  on  bottom 
of  foot  and  web.  The  thighs  of  the  Black 
Cochin  are  well  covered  with  soft  feathers,  with 
shanks  black,  gradually  approachiug  yellow,  the 
outer  toe  heavily  feathered,  with  bottoms  of  feet 
yellow. 

The  Langshan  is  a  glossy,  metallic  black  in 
color,  with  dark  undercolor,  The  metallic  sheen 


The  English  Langshan. 


We  were  charged  with  ittempting  to  copy  the 
"hieroglyphical  Standm  d,"  and  while' doing  so 
"twist  and  turn  the  phraseology  somewhat,  giv- 
ing it  an  original  air,  and  avoid  copyright  possi- 
bly." Now,  we  will  not  reply  to  the  charge,  but 
as  the  "framers"  originated  the  Langshan 
Standard,  they  of  course  framed  it  from  their 
own  fertile  brains.  Here  is  the  English  Lang- 
shan Standard,  and  we  will  point  out  some  of 
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the  twistihgs  on  the  part  of  the  framers.  The 
Standard  (American)  is  not  for  the  marketmen, 
but  a  guide  for  breeders,  but  the  English 
Standard  speaks  for  itself. 

STANDARD  OF  COCK. 

Size. — In  fowls  of  such  remarkable  merit  for 
table  purposes,  size  must  be  the  first  considera- 
tion ;  and  an  adult  bird  should  weigh  not  less 
than  ten  pounds. 

"In  fowls  of  such  remarkable  merit  size  must  be 
the  first  consideration."  The  size  is  the  same  in 
our  Standard,  but  the  English  Standard  gives  its 
own  reason. 

Carriage  and  Shape. — Sufficiently  long  on 
the  leg  to  give  a  graceful  carriage  to  the  body; 
head  carried  well  back  with  full-flowing  hackle; 
good  wide  shoulders,  and  very  long  meaty  breast ; 
fan-shaped  tail  carried  very  high,  with  plenty  of 
glossy  side-hangers,  and  two  sickle  feathers 
some  six  inches  or  more  beyond  the  rest.  Gen- 
eral bearing,  that  of  an  extremely  active,  intel- 
ligent bird. 

Comb. — Red,  single,  straight  and  large:  fine 
in  quality  and  evenly  serrated,  being  free  from 
side-sprigs. 

Our  Standard  says  "Comb  rather  large,  straight, 
free  from  side  sprigs,  evenly  serrated,  and  in 
color  bright  red."  Here  the  English  "large"  is 
made  "rather  large." 

Seal: — Dark  horn  color,  strong,  well  tapered, 
and  slightly  curved  at  point. 

Our  Standard  says  "Beak  horn  color  [no  darkj, 
shading  to  flesh  color  near  lower  edge,  stout  at 
base,  and  well  curved."  In  attempting  to  get  up 
a  Standard  here,  we  must  breed  well  curved 
beaks,  while  the  English  breed  sligh  tly  curved 
beaks.  Query. — Is  not  a  Langshan  a  Langshan 
everywhere?   If  not  it  ought  to  be. 

Head. — Small  for  size  of  bird,  full  over  the  eye, 
and  carried  well  back. 

Our  Standard  says  "Head  medium  size,  rather 
broad,"  while  the  English  says  "small  for  size 
of  bird." 

Eye. — Large,  bright  and  intelligent,  and  rang- 
ing in  color  from  lightish  brown  to  very  dark 
hazel,  with  black  pupil. 

Our  Standard  says  "Eye  dark  brown  or  hazel." 

Deaf-ear  and  Wattles. — Brilliant  red,  fine  in 
quality,  and  rather  large. 

Our  Standard  says  "Wattles  of  medium  length 
and  well  rounded.  Earlobes  (deaf -ear)  pendant, 
and  in  color  bright  red." 

Neck. — Sufficiently  large  to  give  a  symmetrical 
appearance  to,  and  harmonize  well  with,  the 
other  proportions  of  the  body. 

Sufficiently  explicit  for  all  purposes,  and  in- 
telligible. 

Back. — Broad  at  shoulders,  and  rising  rather 
abruptly  to  tail,  the  saddle  being  abundantly 
furnished  with  rich  hackles. 

Our  Standard  says  "Back  short,  wide,  and  flat 
at  the  shoulders,  with  a  gentle  [not  rather 
abruptly]  lise  from  the  middle  thereof  to  the 
tail.  Saddle  feathers  abundant,  and  flowing 
well  over  the  sides." 

Breast.— Deep  and  meaty,  a  long  breast-bone 
being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of 
"white  meat"  in  excess  of  offal. 

Here  the  English  Standard,  though  a  "fanciers' 
guide,"  does  not  turn  up  its  nose  at  the  market 
fowl.  "Deep  and  meaty,"  it  says,"  a  long  breast- 
bone being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  white  meat  in  edicess  of  offal,  which 
is  just  what  a  market  fowl  should  be.  Our 
Standard  does  not  care  a  fig  for  a  long  breast- 
bone, but  says  "Breast  full,  round  and  deep." 
Of  course,  a  full,  round  and  deep  breast  signifies 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  a  long  breast-bone,  but 
the  English  Standard  left  no  loop  hole  for  es- 
cape, and  gave  its  reason  also. 

Wings. — Well  clipped  up,  and  having  very 
brilliant  coverts. 

Tail. — Fan -shaped,  and  abundantly  furnished 
with  tail  coverts  and  distinct  sickle  feathers, 
projecting  beyond  the  rest  for  a  distance  of  six 
inches  or  more. 

Legs. — Wide  apart,  medium  length,  well  feath- 
ered down  to  hocks  (not  vulture-hocked),  the 
feathers  running  down  outside  the  legs  and  the 
centers  of  the  two  outer  toes  on  each  foot.  (This 
leg  feathering  is  much  less  than  in  the  Cochin, 
and  its  profuse  cultivation  is  strongly  to  be  dep- 
recated.) 

Here  another  reason  is  given  for  inserting  a 
clause,  and  the  term  "legs"  takes  in  at  one  word 
thighs  and  shanks. 

Feet— The  toes  should  be  long  and  straight, 


small  of  bone,  and,  like  the  legs,  a  dark  slate 
color,  with  the  skin  between  the  toes  and  scales 
a  vivid  pink.  (This  vivid  pink  should  be  de- 
scribed rather  as  a  quality  than  a  color,  it  being 
the  evidence  of  a  thin  skin.) 

Here  again  a  reason  is  given.  The  term  "feet" 
is  used,  the  legs  a  dark  slate  color,  with  the 
skin  between  the  toes  a  vivid  pink.  Our  Stand- 
ard makes  shanks  bluish  black,  with  pink  be- 
tween the  scales,  which  are  nearly  black.  The 
web  and  bottom  of  foot  should  be  pinkish  white. 

Plumage.—  Dense  black  throughout,  with  a 
brilliant  beetle-green  gloss  upon  it.  Purple  or 
blue  tinge  should  disqualify,  as  should  white 
feathers  in  adult  fowls. 

STANDARD  OF  HEN. 

Instead  of  wasting  a  whole  page,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  a  hen  is  not  like  a  cock, 
the  English  Standard  takes  the  following  short 
cut.   Here  is  all  it  says : 

Size. — Not  less  than  eight  pounds  when  fully 
grown. 

Carriage  and  Shape. — Gracefully  rounded 
outline,  free  from  that  lumpy  and  squat  appear- 
ance which  results  from  short  breasts  and  excess 
of  offal — general  appearance  that  of  an  active,  in- 
tellegent  bird. 

Plumage. — Same  as  in  cock. 

Comb. — Medium  size,  erect,  fine  in  quality,  and 
evenly  serrated. 

Tail. — Fan-shaped  and  full,  carried  rather 
high. 

In  other  respects  the  hen  resembles  her  mate, 
as  enumerated  above. 

Disqualifications. — Yellow  legs,  yellow  at 
base  of  beak  or  around  the  eye ;  white  or  colored 
f eatners,  blue  or  purple  sheen ;  wry  tail,  crooked 
back,  or  slipped  wing ;  any  plucking,  trimming, 
or  other  fraudulent  practice. 

SCALE  FOB  JUDGING  (POINTS). 

Size  50,  condition  20,  richness  and  density  of 
color  20,  head  and  comb  5,  legs  and  feet  5,  mak- 
ing 100  points. 

Thus  50  points  are  given  to  size  (a  market 
quality),  while  only  10  points  are  given  to 
head,  comb,  legs  and  feet  combined,  the  remain- 
ing 40  points  being  devoted  to  condition  and 
color.  Only  30  points  given  to  "fancy"  and  70 
to  usefulness. 

DEFECTS  (POINTS). 

Want  of  size  30,  crooked  breast  20,  lop  comb 
5,  leg  weakness  20,  bad  color  10,  want  of  condi- 
tion 15,  making  100  points. 

The  breast  is  protected  with  20  points,  while 
want  of  size  is  cut  30  points.  Lop  comb  only 
loses  5  points,  and  bad  color  only  10  points. 
Thus  we  have  great  attention  given  for  merits. 

The  English  Langshan  Standard  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Maj.  Croad.  from  whom  we  derived 
our  parent  stock,  and  from  whom  Mrs.  Sergeant 
still  imports  them.  Yet  these  birds,  bred  for 
market  purposes  in  England,  are  brought  here 
to  improve  our  "foucy"  stock. 

Tweedle-de-Dee  and  Tweedle-de-Dum. 

Friend  Pierce,  of  the  Fanciers'  Gazette,  dis- 
covers a  mare's  nest  in  the  July  number  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  proceeds  to  walk  into  us 
in  the  following  manner: 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  in  its  July  issue,  fur- 
nishes descriptions  of  a  Black  Hamburg  cock 
and  hen,  how  they  should  be  made  up  to  be  first 
class,  a  sort  of  Standard,  a  guide  for  its  readers. 
That  of  the  cock,  in  our  judgment,  is  good 
enough,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  description  of 
the  hen  is  "too  utterly,  too,  too."  Here  it  is  ver- 
batim: 

"The  hen  is  similar  to  the  cock  in  many  re- 
spects. The  head,  beak  and  eyes  are  the  same. 
[It  is  presumable  he  means  in  color. — Ed.  F.  Gaz.] 
Her  comb  should  be  rose-shaped,  red,  small, 
fitting  close  without  inclining.  The  earlobes, 
darkleaden  blue  colorior  bluish  black),  ofme- 
wattles,  back,  wings,  legs,  breast  and  body  are 
the  same  as  for  the  cock,  but  the  hackle  should 
reach  well  over  the  shoulders,  with  the  tail 
somewhat  expanded  and  carried  not  too  high." 

Now,  in  the  first  place  it  is  not  verbatim,  for 
we  did  not  state  in  The  Poultry  Keeper,  that 
they  were  similar,  but  very  similar,  which  makes 
quite  a  difference  in  one  sense.  •  And  in  the  next 
place,  the  editor  knew  that  a  line  in  our  de- 
scription was  out  of  place,  as  anyone  can  easily 
notice  by  reading  the  fifth  line  of  the  above, 
which  we  italicise  and  correct  below.  We  said  of 
the  cock: 

"The  thighs  should  be  deep  black,  well  developed 
and  of  medium  lengths,  and  the  shanks  of  a 


dark  leaden  blue  color{or  bluish  black),  of  me- 
dium length,  slender,  clean  and  neat  in  appear- 
ance, with  the  toes  straight  and  of  same  color 
as  the  shanks.  The  carriage  should  be  pleas- 
ing, upright,  graceful,  and  the  motions  of  the 
bird  indicative  of  activity. 

"The  hen  is  very  similar  to  the  cock  in  many 
respects.  The  head,  beak  and  eyes  are  the  same. 
Her  comb  should  be  rose-shaped,  red,  small, 
fitting  close  without  inclining.  The  earlobes, 
wattles,  back,  wings,  legs,  breast  and  body  are 
the  same  as  for  the  cock,  but  *l5  hackle  should 
reach  well  over  the  shoulders,  with  the  tail 
somewhat  expanded  and  carried  not  too  high." 

Our  readers  will  notice  that  by  accident  a  line 
was  changed  to  the  wrong  place,  something  which 
often  happens  in  the  best  regulated  printing 
offices,  and  we  venture  to  say  the  Gazette  may 
at  some  time  meet  with  the  same  mishap.  But 
friend  Pierce  saw  a  chance  for  an  opening,  and 
seized  the  opportunity.  Notice  how  he  went 
about  it.  Says  he,  "The  description  of  the  hen  is 
too  utterly,  too,  too."  How  mysterious,  surely. 
What  a  wonderful  degree  of  knowledge  is  re- 
quired to  tell  a  cock  from  a  hen.  What  profound 
science  in  it.  Why  not  state  where  the  "too 
too,"  occurred?  Let  us  see.  We  said  the  hen  is 
very  similar  to  the  cock  in  many  respects. 
The  head,  beak  and  eyes  are  the  same,  etc. 
We  will  now  copy  what  the  Standard  savs : 

[The  cockj  Head  black,  short,  and  small; 
beak  dark  leaden  hue,  approaching  black,  and 
of  medium  size;  eyes  bright,  face  free  from 
white. 

[The  hen.]  Head  rich,  deep  black,  small  and 
neatly  shaped;  beak  dark  leaden,  approaching 
black  in  color,  and  of  medium  size ;  eyes  bright. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  carefully  note  the  above, 
and  draw  their  own  conclusions.  We  claimed 
that  the  head,  beak  and  eyes  are  the  same.  So 
it  seems  that  the  cock  has  a  black,  short  and 
small  head,  while  we  are  not  informed  whether 
the  head  of  the  hen  is  long  or  short,  though 
neatly  shaped,  but,  as  such  implies  that  it  is 
not  neatly  shaped  in  the  cock,  it  is  something 
which  "the  framers"  perhaps  left  out,  but  we  con- 
cluded they  should  be  the  same  in  both.  The 
cock  has  a  black  head  (we  are  not  informed 
how  black)  while  the  hen  has  a  rich  black.  The 
beak  of  the  cock  is  dark  leaden  hue,  but  the 
beak  of  the  hen  is  darkleaden  (without  the  hue). 
The  beak  of  the  cock  also  "approaches  black" 
(it  is  presumable  it  means  in  color),  while 
the  hen  approaches  black  in  color.  The 
eyes  of  both  are  bright  (so  are  those  of  any 
healthy  fowl),  but  the  face  of  the  cock  is  free 
from  white,  while  it  is  not  stated  what  sort  of 
a  face  the  hen  should  have,  but  as  her  head  is  a 
rich  black,  while  that  of  the  cock  is  simplv 
black,  we  naturally  conclude  her  face  should 
also  be  free  from  white. 

Now  the  above  is  the  difference  between  twee- 
dle-de-dee  and  tweedle-de-dum,  and  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  great  mysterious  nothing  that  is 
continually  being  harped  upon  in  the  "what  I 
know  about  pure  breeds!"  Of  course  we  know, 
and  so  does  every  other  person  who  ever  saw  a 
Black  Hamburg,  that  the  combs  of  the  hens  are 
not  as  large  as  those  of  the  cocks.  In  fact,  of  all 
breeds,  there  is  a  difference  in  size  of  combs,  as 
the  masculine  outlines  are  not  like  those  of  the 
feminine,  but  we  did  not  suppose  it  necessary  to 
believe  that  it  should  be  stated.  The  cock  has  a 
comb,  so  has  the  hen ;  the  cock  crows,  but  the 
hen  does  not ;  and  as  we  did  not  state  that  the 
cock  was  not  like  a  hen,  it  is  "too  utterly,  too, 
too,"  etc.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  boy's  compo- 
sition on  the  duck,  which  our  readers  have  often 
read : 

"A  duck  has  two  legs,  a  cow  has  four.  A  duck 
is  not  as  large  as  a  cow." 

The  milk  in  the  cocoanut  is  that  we  criticised 
the  Black  Hamburg  Standard,  and  only  the 
small  portion  quoted  here  shows  how  easily  one 
may  construe  it.  Friend  Pierce  does  not  like  the 
way  we  express  our  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  We 
do  not  object  to  a  Standard,  but  we  do  con- 
demn such  inconsistency  as  the  above.  We 
would  like  the  "too  utterly,  too,  too,"  made 
plainer.  Sundry  winks  and  blinks,  with  mys- 
terious expressions,  only  give  the  supposition 
that  there  is  something  serious  when  nothing  i# 
wrong,  but  it  will  not  work  with  us, 
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Poultry  Houses  and  Yards. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  poultry  houses 
and  yards  we  are  indebted  to  "Poultry  Architec- 
ture" for  many  of  the  cuts,  which  are  reduced  in 
size.  A  poultry  house  should  be  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer  and  should  face  the  south,  in 
order  to  get  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  in  winter. 
It  should  also  be  arranged  for  ventilation,  and 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  being 
easily  cleaned.  Feeding  troughs  and  arrange- 
ments for  clean  water  should  be  provided,  and 
is  many  little  difficulties  often  arise  that  are 
not  anticipated  at  the  time  of  building  a  poultry 
house,  the  breeder  should  determine  on  all  the 
details  before  beginning  operations. 

The  following  illustration  is  one  which  is 
styled  the  family  poultry  house.    It  is  10x12 


Figure  1. 

feet,  6  is  feet  in  front  and  4  feet  at  the  rear,  the 
peak  being  8  feet.  B  B  are  shutters  for  fasten- 
ing closely  at  night.  The  fence  is  boarded  at 
the  bottom  C  C,  while  the  door  for  egress  of  the 
birds  is  at  D. 

The  second  illustration  (Figure  2)  is  also  given 
as  a  family  poultry  house,  and  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  other.  Its  dimensions  are  8x12 
feet,  being  7  feet  to  the  peak,  5  feet  to  the  front 
eaves,  and  3  feet  to  the  rear  eaves.  The  fence  is 
removed  on  one  side  in  order  to  show  the  build- 
ing. Both  this  and  Figure  1  can  be  made  cheap- 
ly, giving  a  great  area  at  a  small  cost  for  build- 
ing material.  Wire  netting  is  used  over  the 
windows,  and  the  sash  should  work  with 
weights. 

Figure  3  is  given  as  a  fancier's  poultry  house, 
and  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  four 
flocks,  though  it  may  be  shortened  or  lengthened 
to  suit  requirements.  The  house  is  4  feet  high 
on  one  side  and  12  on  the  other,  the  estimated 
cost  for  building  being  about  $250. 

Figure  4  is  a  fancier's  poultry  house,  similar  to 
the  one  we  adopted  on  our  Experimental  Farm. 
The  inside  of  our  poultry  house  is  divided  into 


Figure  5  is  a 
movable  poul- 
try house  and 
we  rather  like 
the  plan.  It 
leans  just 
about  right  for 
the  sun  to 
shine  in  the 
window,  and 
though  seem- 
ingly small, 
permits  of  a 
Figubb  5.  great  deal  of 

room  on  the  floor,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
ground.  It  may  be  made  of  any  size  preferred, 
but  should  be  small  enough  to  allow  of  being 
removed  without  difficulty.  A  hen  house  of  this 
kind  will  be  always  clean,  and  it  will 
greatly  assist  to  enrich  garden  spots,  or 
even  barren  places  in  a  field. 

Figure  6  is  a  poultry  house  built  of 
stone,  though  wood  may  be  used  in- 
stead, if  preferred.    It  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  venti- 
lation, and  the  house  is  square  in  shape, 
thereby  economizing  in  room  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost.     It  is  not  a  bad 
plan  for  a  hillside  poultry  house,  and 
the  windows  on  the  top  may  be  omitted 
if  desired. 
Figure  7  is  intended  as  an  elegant  or 
more  costly  poultry  house.   It  has  a  door  in  cen- 
ter, and  smoke  is  ascending  from  the  chimney. 


the  ordinary  manner,  place  the  studding  (any 
kind  of  lumber,  old  or  new,  will  answer  in  place 
of  studding)  eight  inches  apart  from  center  to 
center.  Nail  on  the  three-ply  perpendicularly 
(as  shown  in  the  cut)  with  large  carpet  tacks, 
about  every  three  inches.  Do  not  lap  it,  but 
bring  it  edge  to  edge,  and  nail  battens  on  the 
studding  over  it.  When  finished  apply  two 
coats  of  Standard  Cement.   After  the  coating  is 


Figure  2. 

rooms  10  feet  by  10,  the  partitions  being  of 
lath.  The  yards  may  be  covered  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  preference,  but  a  covered  top  prevents  the 
injury  usually  received  from  hawks,  cats,  etc., 
and  also  prevents  the  fowls  from  flying  over. 
The  idea  of  the  slat  work  being  arranged  for  the 
yards  as  seen  in  the  illustration  is  to  permit  the 
windows  to  receive  the  sun's  rays  without  ob- 
struction, while  a  passage  way  leading  from  the 
door  the  whole  length  of  the  building  brings 
every  room  within  easy  access, 


Figure  3. 

The  several  yards  show  that  there  may  be  six  or 
more  breeds  kept,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
building,  while  the  conven- 
iences for  feeding,  cleaning  and 
watering  the  fowls  are  ample. 
The  interior  should  also  be  well 
arranged  for  laving,  sitting  and 
roosting  purposes. 

We  regard  Figure  8  as  the 
best  and  most  economical  poul-  30^^- 
try  house  that  can  Ik-  built.    It  ftv»<S-4^3^-—  .v    ;  .^jfijg 
is  economical  for  the  reason  that  ft 
it  has  as  much  room  on  the 
ground  as  if  the  house  had  been 
built  large  enough  to  occupy  all 
the  space  taken  by  the  glass.  It' 
may  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  1! 
divided  into  partitions,  each 
partition  being  widened  by  allowing  larger  space 
between  the  sashes.    Although  an  economical 
house,  it  is  more  so  from  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  built.    A  building  eight  feet  square 
could  give  nearly  twelve  by  eight  feet  on  the  jjj 
ground  by  adding  the  window  arrangement  as 
above. 

A  cheap,  durable,  quickly  built  poultry  house 
(Figure  9)  of  any  design  or  size  can  be  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner,  using  Three- 
ply  Standard  Hoofing  (tarred  felt)  for  weather 
boarding  as  well  as  roofing.   Build  the  frame  in 


Figure  4. 

dry  the  house  may  be  whitewashed,  if  desired. 
Three  gallons  of  Standard  Cement  covers  one 
hundred  square  feet — two  coats. 

In  building  on  the  above  plan,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  no  skilled  workmen  are  needed 
and  that  the  three-ply  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  siding  and  lining,  thus  saving  considerable  in 
labor  and  material. 
Figure  10  is  a  cheap,  close,  strong  poultry 
fence,  of  lath.  It 
..:r-.i_  .  .    -  will  be  observed 

-   ■■■      that  the  half  lath 
^  is  used  at  the  bot- 

t,_  -  '         torn,  the  ends  be- 

ing driven  into  the 
ground  a  little,  in 
order  to  save  the 
expense  of  a  board, 
or,  if  preferred,  a 
rail  may  be  placed 
within  six  inches 
of  the  ground,  to 
which  the  lath  may 
be  nailed.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such 
a  fence  are  that  the 
strength  is  near  the 
bottom,  where  it 
ought  to  be;  that 
should  repairs  be 
needed  they  will  most  likely  be  on  the  half  lath 
instead  of  those  above.   The  half  laths  may  be 
placed  very  close  together,  while  the  whole  laths 
may  be  wider  apart,  thus  making  a  good  enclos- 
ure for  either  chicks  or  adult  fowls. 

Here  is  a  contrivance  (Figure  11),  invented 
(and  patent  applied  for)  by  Mr.  I.  W.  Archibald, 
of  Elgin,  111.  We  give  it  here  because  it  en- 
ables anyone  to  confine  poultry  with  a  very 


Figure  6. 

low  fence  (although  we  show  a  regular  sized 
fence).  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  tilt  over 
whenever  a  hen  flies  on  it.  A  hen  will  al- 
ways alight  on  a  projection  before  she  gets 
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over  the  top  of  a  fence,  no  matter  how  low- 
it  is,  and  she  will  get  beautifully  deceived  in 
this  case.  To  show  how  it  works  we  give  an 
end  view  (Fig.  12),  the  dotted  lines  showing  how 
the  board  tilts  over.  Mr.  Archibald  also  invents 
the  rolling  tilter  (Figure  14),  which  is,  like  the 


other,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fence,  throwing 
the  hen  to  the  ground,  and  also  any  fowls  on  the 
other  side  that  may  wish  to  get  over.  It  gives 
the  cat  a  job  also,  and  saves  quite  an  item  in  the 
construction  of  a  fence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  an  arrangement  like  Fig- 
ure 14  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  low  fence,  there 
will  always  be  points  projecting  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence,  as  shown  by  the  end  view  at  Figure 
13.  The  moment  the  hen  rests  her  feet  upon 
the  projections,  from  either  side,  it  turns  over 
with  her  weight,  and  she  is  dropped,  while  the 
wheel  adjusts  itself,  ready  for  another  victim. 


Figuee  8. 

It  is  very  easily  made.  A  few  laths  are  cut  into 
pieces  one  foot  long,  and  nailed  to  a  small  strip 
in  the  shape  described. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  make  a  specialty 
of  "How  to  Keep  Poultry  in  Suburban  Locations," 
and  will  endeavor  to  give  some  very  valuable 
hints. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  very  good  il- 
lustration of  the  principal  poultry  house  now  in 
process  of  erection  at  Wayne,  111.,  where  our 
poultry  yards  are  located. 


Stealing  the  Standard. 

In  the  Fane  iers'  Gazette  we  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing very  pointed  language  in  regard  to  our 
description  of  Black  Hamburgs.   We  used  the 


Figuee  10. 

expression,  "Hieroglyphical  Standard,"  and  as  a 
line  in  our  description  was  transposed,  which  we 
show  elsewhere,  friend  Pierce  thus  gives  his 
opinion; 


"It  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  familiar  with 
this  variety  of  fowls  that  the  foregoing  is  truly 
'hieroglyphical,'  and  that  'errors  of  omission 
and  commission'  have  occurred ;  how,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speculate  upon.  Feeling  assured 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  force  such  description 
upon  the  fraternity  as  correct,  simply  because 
the  book  had  been  issued,  we  will  attempt  to 
'arrive  at  the  intention  and  mean- 
ing of  the  framers,'  just  as  we  should 
do  in  the  case  of  a  Standard  error. 
To  be  candid,  our  opinion  is  that  in 
this  description  it  was  the  intention 
to  copy  that  'Hieroglyphical  Stand- 
ard,' and,  while  doing  so,  twist  and 
turn  the  phraseology  somewhat, 
which  would  necessarily  give  it  some- 
thing of  an  original  air,  and  avoid 
copyright  possibly,  and  ostensibly  to 
serve  as  a  guide,  a  beacon  light  for 
those  who  might  seek  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  make-up  of  this 
variety  of  fowls.  So  much  for  the 
intention.  As  for  the  meaning,  it  is 
safe  for  his  readers  to  assume  that 
the  color  of  a  Hamburg  hen's  earlobes 
are  not  naturally  'dark  leaden  blue 
color  or  bluish  black,'  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  say  white  in  color,  and  that 
the  wattles,  back,  wings,  legs,  breast 
and  body  are  not  the  same  as  for  the  cock,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  to  page  86 
of  the  Revised  Standard  to  get  the  full  meaning 
of  the  framers,  since  we  can  gather  no  coherent 
meaning  from  the  one  quoted." 

As  we  stated,  our  hieroglyphical  wording  was 
a  mistake  of  the  printer,  but  the  Standard  is  the 
result  of  deep  deliberation  (?),  profound  wis- 
dom (?)  and  the  united  conclusions  of  the  great 
masters  (?).  A  mountain  labored  and  brought 
forth  only  a  mouse. 

It  was  our  intention,  he  states,  to  copy  the 
Standard,  and  to  do  so  by  twisting  the  phraseol- 
ogy, in  order  to  avoid  the  copyright.  We  wish 
to  state  that  Black  Hamburgs  were  in  existence 
long  before  a  Standard  was  ever  thought  of, 
and  because  a  body  of  men  saw  fit  to  write 
down  the  description  and  copywright  it,  is 
no  reason  why  some  other  man  must  be  de- 
prived of  writing  a  description  of  them  also. 
The  fact  is  that  the  poultry  journals,  though 
charging  a  subscription  price,  still  force 
their  readers  to  pay  a  dollar  for  what  should 
be  given  them  in  the  papers  devoted  to  the 
poultry  interests,  and  we  are  frank  to  state 
that  when  a  subscriber  asks  us  for  the  de- 
scription of  a  breed,  or  how  to  cure  the  roup, 
we  will  answer  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and 
not  by  such  expressions  as  "Procure  the 
'  Standard  from  us;  price,  $1,"  or  "Buy  the 
Electric  Eoup  Pills;  price,  50  cents."  The 
latter  part  of  the  above,  however,  we  will  not 
let  pass: 

"That  the  wattles,  back,  wings,  legs,  breast 
and  body  are  not  the  same  as  for  the  cock,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  to  page  86  of 
the  Revised  Standard  to  get  the  full  meaning 
of  the  framers." 

We  are  not  a  bit  alarmed  at  the  above,  and 
lock  horns  with  friend  Pierce  at  once.  He  does 
not  consider  them  the  same,  for  the  full  mean- 
ing (remember  that)  can  be  had  on  page  86.  Let 
us  see. 

The  wattles  of  the  cock,  says  the 
Standard,  "are  bright  red,  broad,  thin, 
and  well  rounded."  Page  86  says  the 
wattles  of  the  hen  are  "red,  small, 
thin,  and  well  rounded."  Now,  let 
us  try  and  get  at  that  full  meaning. 
The  hen  has  red  wattles,  the  cock 
bright  red.  Is  it  the  full  meaning 
that  the  wattles  of  the  hen  must 
be  dull  red?  Laying  hens,  as  a  rule, 
always  have  bright  combs  and  wat- 
tles. What  kind  of  a  red  is  meant  if 
it  is  not  bright  red?  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  wattles  of  the  cock 
are  broad,  those  of  the  hen  small, 
and  had  the  terms  large  and  smallii^ 
been  used  it  would  have  been  better, 
but  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  Stand- 
ard for  one  to  know  that  the  wat- 
tles of  a  cock  are  broader  than  those  of  a  hen  ? 
What  a  gnat  to  strain  at! 

Now  we  will  get  at  the  full  meaning  for  the 
back.  The  back  of  the  cock,  says  the  Stand- 
ard, is  of  a  "rich,  Instrous  black,  and  of  medium 
length."  Page  86  says  the  back  of  the  hen  is  "of 


medium  length,  and  a  rich,  glossy  black."  (The 
italics  are  ours.)  One  is  a  lustrous  black,  the 
other  a  glossy  black,  and  yet  friend  Pierce  says 
that  they  are  not  the  same.  But  we  wish  to 
know  what  is  the  full  meaning  of  glossy  black 
and  lustrous  black.  What  is  the  difference? 
Nothing,  as  it  is  simply  a  quibble  over  words. 


Figuee  11. 
The  wings  of  the  cock  are  "ample,  the  points 
carried  rather  low,  bow  metalic  black,  primaries 
and  secondaries  deep  black."  The  hen's  wings 
are  "ample,  and  carried  close  to  the  body,  pri- 
maries and  secondaries  a  deep  black,  and  the 
wing  coverts  a  rich  glossy  black."  Does  the 
full  meaning  imply  that  we  must  find  out 
the  difference  between  black,  rich  black,  glossy 
black,  lustrous  black,  metallic  black,  and  deep 
black?  If  so,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  Of 
course  everybody  knows  that  masculine  is  not 


Figuee  12.  Figuee  13. 

feminine  but  we  did  not  think  it  proper  to  state 
a  fact  so  well  known. 

The  breast  and  body  of  the  cock  are  divided 
into  two  sections.  The  breast  is  "rich,  deep 
black,prominent  and  broad,  bone  straight."  The 
breast  of  the  hen  is  "broad  and  plump,  bone 
straight."  No  color  given  for  the  breast;  it  is 
broad  like  the  cock's ;  but  his  is  prominent,  hers 
plump.  A  great  distinction  surely.  The  body 
of  the  cock  is  "round  and  symmetrical,  the 
plumage  close,  and  a  rich  glossy  black."  The 
hen  has  a  body  "round  and  well  shaped,  and  the 
general  plumage  a  rich  glossy  black."  Here 
the  plumage  is  given  for  the  breast  of  the  cock 
and  for  the  body,  but  we  suppose  the  "general 


Figuee  9. 

plumage"  of  the  body  includes  breast  also,  al- 
though the  full  meaning  is  not  given.  The 
cock  has  a  body  round  and  symmetrical^), 
the  hen  has  a  body  round  and  well  shaped  (?). 
We  conclude,  then,  in  order  to  get  at  the  full 
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meaning,  that  the  hen  is  well  shaped  but  not 
symmetrical,  while  the  cock  is  symmetrical  but 
not  well  shaped,  as  two  different  terms  are  used. 
It  is  "too  utterty,  too,  too." 

"The  legs,"  says  friend  Pierce,  "are  not  the 
same,  as  we  can  find  out  by  getting  at  the  full 
meaning."  Now  let  us  find  out  the  great  mys- 
tery that  surrounds  the  difference  between  the 
legs  of  a  male  and  female  Black  Hamburg.  The 
Standard  says  of  the  legs  of  the  cock:  "Thighs 
rich,  deep  black,  well  developed,  and  of  medium 
length."  We  copy  the  punctuation  also,  which 
makes  the  expression  almost  as  bad  as  the  line 
we  transposed,  for  we  might  construe  it  to  mean 
rich  thighs,  but  we  will  accept  it  as  "rich  deep 
black."   The  hen  has  "thighs  deep  black  (not 


Figuke  14. 


rich)  and  of  medium  length  and  size"  (what  is 
the  "full  meaning"  for  the  cock,  no  "size"  being 
given?).  We  are  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  the 
hen  should  have  "well  developed"  thighs  like 
the  cock,  but  believe  that  no  matter  whether 
the  thighs  are  large,  medium,  small,  broad,  flat, 
thin,  or  of  any  shape,  the  hen  would  be  a  sorry 
spectacle  if  they  were  not  well  developed.  The 
shanks  of  the  cock  are  "dark  leaden  blue,  or 
bluish  black"  (nothing  about  color),  the  hen  has 
shanks  "deep  leaden  blue,  or  bluish  black  in 
color."  Now  dark  and  deep  demands  full  mean- 
ing for  the  difference,  especially  as  both  may  be 
bluish  black.  It  is  drawing  a  fine  line  between 
dark  and  deep.  Here  the  camel  is  swallowed. 
Toes  of  both  the  same. 

We  give  the  above  simply  to  point  out  the  in- 
consistencies of  the  Standard.  Any  sensible 
man  will  agree  with  us  that,  excepting  the  dif- 
ference between  masculine  and  feminine  marks, 
which  are  well  known,  our  claims  that  they  are 
the  same  may  be  made,  without  being  compelled 
to  write  out  a  whole  volume  of  superfluous  mat- 
ter that  could  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  It  is 
simply  quibbling  over  nothing,  and  is  hardly 
worth  an  explanation.  We  ask  no  one  to  take 
our  meaning.  Read  the  Standard  (price  one 
dollar,  of  course)  ai.d  judge  for  yourself  if  we 
have  not  quoted  it  correctly,  and  decide  in  your 
own  judgment  if  any  "full  meaning,"  without 
construction  or  equivocation,  can  be  derived 
from  it,  friend  Pierce  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 


Must  Pull  Down  Their  Banner. 

The  following  threat  we  find  in  the  Fanciers' 
Gazette,  which  we  consider  a  bold  assertion. 
Referring  tc  the  Standard  it  says : 

"The  Standard  is  accepted  as  the  guide 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  poultry  men  all  over  this 
broad  land,  not  to  guide  the  market  poultry-man, 
but  the  breeder,  who  is  aiming  to  improve  his 
flocks  little  by  little,  and  who  is  the  backbone  of 
the  poultry  interest  in  every  sense,  where  its 
value  is  being  increased ;  and  it  will  continue  to 
guide  them,  and  those  who  are  not  willing  to 
accept  and  use  it,  must  sooner  or  later  'pull  down 
their  bannner.'  Mark  that  down!" 

The  Standard  is  not  to  guide  the  market 
poultryman  but  the  breeder,  and  it  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  poultry  interest  in  every  sense,  and 
those  who  are  not  willing  to  accept  it  must 
sooner  or  later  "pull  down  their  banner. "  In  other 
words,  we  hand  you  the  Standard,  and  you  must 
swallow  it,  or  we  will  ostracise  you. 

First,  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted, for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  explicit,  and 


may  be  changed  every  five  years.  And  second, 
that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  some  of  the 
"Me's,"  who  have  certain  strains  to  boom,  like 
scheming  politicians,  always  manage  to  get  it 
garbled  or  framed  to  suit  themselves. 

As  to  its  assisting  the  breeder  to  improve  his 
flocks,  we  claim  that  the  greatest  improvement 
has  been  done  without  recognition  of  the  Stand- 
ard, and  the  "framers"  (?)  have  time  and  again 
been  forced  by  popular  (breeder's)  opinion  to 
conform  the  Standard  to  the  improvement, 
and  we  can  cite  numerous  instances  of  such  fact. 

Does  it  improvethe  Plymouth  Rocks  Chat  they 
must  match  in  color  in  the  show  room,  when  it 
is  well  known  that  such  fowls  are  useless  for 
breeding  purposes?  Does  it  improve  the  Leg- 
horn to  devote  28  points  (over  one-fourth)  of  a 
possible  100,  to  the  head,  comb,  earlobes  and 
wattles?  Does  it  improve  a  breed  when  close 
in-breeding  must  be  practiced  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  lacing  of  some  breeds,  such  as  the  Se- 
bright Bantams?  Has  the  Black  Spanish  been 
improved  by  allowing  30  points  out  of  100  to 
the  head,  face,  earlobes  and  wattles?  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  if  the  Standard  was  adhered  to, 
some  of  the  breeds  would  become  extinct,  for 
the  most  vigorous  fowls  are  those  that  are 
bred  exclusively  by  the  exercise  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  breeder  alone,  and  he  is  lucky  if 
he  secures  an  exhibition  trio,  whenever  he  clings 
to  the  Standard,  simply  because  the  Standard 
compels  him  to  disregard  natural  laws. 

Now,  we  do  not  intend  to  haul  down  our  ban- 
ner, by  having  it  thrust  into  our  faces  that  we 
are  not  bowing  down  to  certain  idols.  And  we 
are  not  alone.  Breeders  are  not  running  after 
everyone  who  tries  to  play  champion  for  them. 
The  majority  of  them  do  not  bite  at  artificial 
bait.  They  appreciate  our  efforts,  which  private 
letters  prove,  and  the  occasional  hints  which  are 
given  out  to  them  that  we  are  "not  in  the  fold" 
will  not  work.  Nobody  can  chalk  down  a  line 
for  us  to  follow,  and  the  breeders  are  men,  and 
not  children  to  be  tickled  under  the  chins.  We 
give  below  a  few  extracts,  in  order  to  make  plain 
the  improvement  (?)  which  is  taking  place,  and 
that,  too,  with  the  banner  still  flying:  Here  is 
what  that  well  known  breeder,  Mr.  N.  D.  Forbes, 
writes  to  the  Poultry  Yard: 

"In  judging  Leghorns  (or  any  other  fowls)  I 
cannot  see  the  propriety  of  "straining  at  a  gnat 
and  swallowing  a  camel."  We  find  Leghorns 
which  will  score  honestly  over  95  points  thrown 
out  because  of  a  white  spot  scarcely  larger  than 
a  pinhead  on  the  face.  Mr.  Felch  tells  us  how 
he  judges  in  cases  of  a  yellow  tinge  in  plumage. 
It  is  putting  the  case  lightly  when  I  say  that 
Leghorn  breeders  are  indignant  at  some  of  the 
rulings  at  the  recent  exhibitions  in  regard  to 
this  new  clause  of  disqualifying  for  white  in 
face." 

He  does  not  see  the  propriety  of  "straining  at 
a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,"  and  he  puts  the 
case  lightly  when  he  says  that  some  of  the 
breeders  (not  marketmen)  are  indignant.  At 
what?  The  rulings  at  some  of  the  exhibitions. 
What  causes  the  rulings'}  Because  the  Stand- 
ard is  too  garbled,  too  hieroglyphical,  too  in- 
consistent to  be  a  guide,  or  else  the  judges  are 
not  honest.  Take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma 
preferred.  And  improvement  (?)  must  be 
effected  by  such  nonsense  as  disqualifying  a 
Leghorn  of  95  points  because  of  a  spot  on  the 
face  no  larger  than  a  pinhead.  Bosh? 

But  Mr.  Forbes  must  haul  down  his  banner, 
for  he  further  says: 

"I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Felch  if  he  can  give 
any  information  regarding  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  not  putting  Rose-comb  Leghorns 
into  the  Standard,  after  it  had  been  voted  that 
they  should  go  in?  This  is  a  matter  which  has 
perplexed  hundreds  of  respectable  fanciers,  and 
so  far  not  one  has,  to  my  knowledge,  received 
any  satisfaction." 

Why  ask  Mr.  Felch?  We  thought  the  breed- 
ers  formed  the  association.  If  not,  in  the  face 
of  the  above,  who  owns  it?  It  has  perplexed 
hundreds  of  fanciers'  he  says,  and  they  have  re- 
ceived no  satisfaction.  Yet  the  Standard  is  the 
guide  (of  the  few  princes)  and  those  who  do  not 
conform  to  it  must  haul  down  their  banner. 
"Mark  that  down!"  breeders,  and  keep  silent 
while  the  law  is  laid  down  for  you,  for  your 


votes  do  not  count,  as  Mr  Forbes  tells  you.  Mr. 
Forbes  is  not  alone  in  his  out-spoken  views. 
Notice  what  Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock,  also  a  prominent 
breeder,  says: 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  requirements  for 
Partridge  Cochins — "a  rich  brown."  Now,  who 
can  tell  what  that  means?  There  are  many 
shades  of  brown,  varying  from  very  light  to  al- 
most black,  and  not  a  few  of  these  shades  come 
under  the  requirement,  "a  rich  brown."  When 
the  Standard  is  so  indefinite  as  that,  ought  the 
judge  to  arbitrarily  select  some  shade  of  brown, 
and  award  the  prizes  to  that  shade,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others?  He  may  do  so,  and  the  next 
year  the  unfortunate  exhibitor  profiting,  as  he 
supposes,  by  his  last  year's  failures,  enters  his 
coops  of  birds  of  the  winning  color  of  last  year. 
But  the  judges  have  been  changed;  a  new  shade 
comes  to  the  front— the  very  shade  upon  which 
he  lost  last  year— and  again  he  fails  to  win  the 
prizes.  Two  to  one  he  rages  against  the  Stand- 
ard, and  thinks  it  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 
It  would  be  far  better,  he  thinks,  to  have  no 
Standard  at  all.  From  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Standard  he  becomes  one  of  its  bitterest  op- 
ponents." 

Just  so.  But  for  all  that,  Mr.  Babcock,  you 
must  conform  to  something  that  is  indefinite, 
or  submit  to  an  arbitrary  judge.  If  not,  you 
must  haul  down  your  banner,  mark  that  down! 

Here  is  another  breeder,  Mr.  Howard  V.  Acker- 
man,  a  prominent  official  of  a  poultry  associa- 
tion, who  states,  in  the  same  journal,  in  reference 
to  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
must  haul  down  his  banner,  the  following: 

"I  join  with  Brother  Babcock  in  a  vigorous  pro- 
test against  the  manner  in  which  this  noble  breed 
of  fowls  (a  breed  which,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  its  way  by  a  mistaken  and  perverted 
taste,  has  reached,  and  still  continues  to  occupy, 
a  place  at  the  head  and  in  lead  of  every  other 
variety  of  pure  bred  poultry)  has  been  treated  by 
a  highly  artificial  and,  I  almost  said,  vicious 
Standard. 

"I  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  the  Standard 
for  Plymouth  Rocks.  But  to  me— and  I  feel  I 
am  not  standing  alone  on  the  question — it  is  a 
glaring  one :  the  requirement  that  the  cock  and 
hen  should  be  identical  in  color." 

He  thus  jumps  right  into  our  camp,  and  uses 
the  following  fearless  expression,  which  speaks 
a  great  deal  in  a  few  words : 

"I  ask  in  all  seriousness,  of  an  intelligent  and 
discerning  poultry  public,  if  it  is  not  absurd, 
ridiculous,  preposterous,  for  our  Standard,  the 
guide  breeders  of  poultry  are  cempelled  to  fol- 
low, the  compass  by  which  we  must  all  steer  our 
course,  the  loadstar  to  which  all  eyes  should  be 
turned,  if  we  would  achieve  success — a  work  that 
is  expected  to  describe  specimens  that  are  per- 
fection—to first  of  all  demand  that  male  and 
female  should  be  exactly  the  same  in  color,  in 
opposition  to  all  known  natural  laws  as  to  the 
plumage  of  birds?" 

And  then  he  sees  in  the  distance  that  he  will 
be  threatened.   His  banner  must  come  down. 

"Woe  unto  the  man  who  dares  to  criticise  this 
mass  of  perfection  (?),  for  he  is  more  than  likely 
to  call  down  upon  his  devoted  head  a  perfect 
torrent  of  wrath  and  invectives." 

Mr.  Babcock  also  says  in  an  article,  referring  to 
the  Standard: 

"The  cry  is  now,  'The  unjust  and  unnatural 
requirements  of  the  Standard  must  go.'  This 
cry  is  gathering  strength  unto  itself  day  by  day. 
It  will  be  wise  to  heed"  it  and  make  the  required 
changes  before  it  be  translated  into  another  cry, 
'The  Standard  must  go!' " 

We  give  the  above  to  show  that  we  are  not 
alone,  and  that  breeders  are  not  offended  with 
our  course.  They  prefer  a  plain  spoken  journal 
to  a  cringing,  servile  sheet  that  has  not  the 
courage  to  speak  out  for  fear  of  losing  a  little 
advertising  patronage  from  the  "chiefs,"  as  we 
would  be  if  we  did  not  endeavor  to  be  honest  in 
our  views.   

The  Agriculturist  recommends  cedar  trees 
for  hens  to  roost  in  during  the  hot  weather. 
The  writer  had  tried  the  plan,  and  it  proved 
very  successful,  the  hens  doing  better  in  all 
respects. 


This  formula  has  been  tried  with  marked  suc- 
cess in  cases  of  that  formidable  plague,  the  roup : 
Sulphate  of  iron,  one  grain;  cayenne  pepper, 
three  grains ;  watered  extract  of  aloes,  one-quar- 
ter grain ;  camphor,  one  grain ;  extract  of  hemlock, 
one-quarter  grain ;  extract  of  aconite,  one-third 
grain.  Make  into  one  pill  and  give  one  at  night 
and  one  in  the  morning.  For  half-grown  chicks 
use  a  pill  half  the  size. 
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Which  Is  the  Best  Incubator  ? 

An  "Inquirer,"  writing  from  Grand  Ledge, 
Mich.,  asks  us  the  following  question : 

"Which  in  your  estimation  is  the  best  incuba- 
tor in  the  market?" 

A  hard  question  to  answer.  The  Eureka  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  Perfect  Hatcher  is  good,  and  we 
believe  the  new  Axf  ord  is  also.  So  are  nearly  all 
of  them  if  the  directions  are  followed.  Much 
depends  upon  the  operator.  We  use  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  Incubator,  as  twith  us  it  works 
easily  and  gives  satisfaction. 


OUR  OWN  POULTRY  HOUSE 

AT 

Wayne,  111. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  Poultry  House,  located  on  our  Experi- 
mental Farm,  at  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois. 
The  house  is  216  feet  long,  the  center  building 
being  16x22  feet,  and  the  wings  10x100  feet. 
The  portion  on  the  left  is  occupied  by  adult 
fowls,  while  that  on  the  rieht  will  be  devoted  to 
chicks.  In  the  main  building  will  be  a  large 
number  of  incubators,  for  which  full  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  in  the  matter  of  heating 
and  supplying  water.  The  upper  portion  will  be 
occupied  as  a  pigeon  loft,  ample  room  being  al- 
lowed for  yard  and  shelter.  The  interior  of  each 
wing  is  divided  into  sections  of  10x10  feet,  2^ 
feet,  however,  being  allowed  as  a  passage- 
way the  whole  length  of  each  wing.  The  apart- 
ments for  young  chicks  will  be  made  very  coin- 


commission  or  percentage  on  sales,  separate 
coops  for  each  bird,  etc.,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  display  is  to  be  conducted  on 
this  same  generous  scale.  The  exhibition  will 
open  on  the  15th  day  of  January.  The  judging 
will  commence  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
and  continue  daily  until  completed. 

A  separate  premium  list,  and  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  same,  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce  and  will  be  promptly 
mailed  to  anyone  asking  for  them. 

With  the  foregoing  I  hope  you  will,  by  such 
an  article  as  you  may  deem  best,  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  to  the  generous  offers  by 
the  Fair  Association,  and  the  many  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  making  a  display. 

I  will  add  that  there  are  to  be  three  claas 
awards,  viz. : 

For  all  birds  scoring  90  or  more  points,  a  First 
Premium  Merit.  For  all  birds  scoring  87  and 
under  90  points,  a  Second  Premium  Merit,  and 
for  all  birds  scoring  85  and  under  87  points,  a 
Third  Premium  Merit. 


The  Missouri  Valley  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. 

A  meeting  of  prominent  poultry  men  was  held 
here  last  Friday,  says  the  Kansas  City  Live 


are  gradually  but  surely  losing  their  laying 
qualties?  Our  Standard  is  a  highly  artificial 
one,  altogether  too  much  so,  both  for  the  good 
of  breeders  of  pure  stock  and  for  the  birds  them- 
selves. Some  radical  changes  are  needed,  and  a 
little  more  common  sense  needs  to  be  introduced 
into  this  most  precious  document." 
>  Any  system  of  breeding  that  injures  the  qual- 
ities of  fowls  is  certainly  pernicious.  Of  what 
service  is  a  bird,  even  with  faultless  plumage, 
form  and  other  marks,  that  has  no  merit?  We 
believe  in  the  pure  breeds,  in  fancy  poultry,  in 
beautiful  plumage,  and  in  poultry  exhibitions, 
but  why  sacrifice  vigor  and  constitution  to  at- 
tain such?  We  even  advocate  the  existence  of  a 
Standard,  for  without  one  we  would  have  no 
guide,  but  it  should  be  a  Standard  that  lightens 
the  difficulty  of  breeding  instead  of  outraging 
nature.  It  should  be  a  permanent  Standard,  a 
fixed,  unalterable,  perfect  guide,  but  until  the 
honest  breeders  make  up  their  minds  that  they 
will  not  turn  their  legislative  functions  over  to 
a  few,  we  will  have  no  guide.  The  writer  further 
says: 

"If  the  authors  of  the  Standard  had  tried  to 
place  just  a  little  more  sound  horse  sense  and 
less  pure  foolishness  in  the  work  probably  no 
complaints  would  have  been  made." 

Exactly.  No  mystery  is  required  to  frame  a 
Standard.  Common  sense  is  sufficient  for  all 
purposes. 


Lewis  Egg  Record. 


The  "King  of  White  Leghorn  Breeders,"  Rich- 
ard R.  Lewis,  of  Atco,  N.  J.,  sends  us  his  egg 
record.  We  have  some  of  his  stock,  hatched  in 
our  incubators,  and  the  young  cocks  have  nice 
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ortable,  brooders  and  other  conveniences  being 
placed  in  proper  position,  and  every  precaution 
will  be  used  for  managing  the  enterprise  with  a 
view  to  success.  At  the  rear  of  the  above  build- 
ing will  be  constructed  other  poultry  houses 
as  fast  as  required,  of  the  same  length,  perhaps 
of  different  shape,  as  our  intention  is  to  ex- 
periment as  much  as  possible. 

ith  the  conveniences  at  our  disposal,  and 
with  a  great  many  extra  fine  pure  breeds  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  we  propose  to  supply  our 
readers  with  practical  experience,  and  thus  en- 
deavor to  demonstrate  theory  by  actual  tests. 


Poultry  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  special 
commissioner,  informs  us  that  the  management 
of  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans  have  de- 
cided to  pay  as  prizes  on  all  Standard  varieties 
of  fowls,  with  but  little  exception,  as  follows : 

First  prize  on  breeding  pen  $20 

Second  "   "       "         "    15 

Third    "   "       "         "   High  Commendation 

Fourth  "   "       "         "   Commendation 

Second  prize  on  pair  to  score  87  or  more  points  each,  $10 
First  prize  on  pair  to  score 

90  or  more  points  each  Silver  Medal  and  $15 

Third  prize  on  pair  to  score 

85  or  more  points  each  High  Commendation 

Fourth  prize  on  pair  to  score 

85  or  more  points  each  Commendation 

Bantams  the  same  except 

the  cash  in  first  prizes  is  88,  second  $5 

Pigeons,  high  class,  First  $4,  second  $2 

Toys  First  $3,  second  $1 

Collection  prizes  ranging  from  Gold  .Medal  valued  at 
$100  each  to  those  of  $10  in  value. 

No  entry  fee  or  coop  fee  is  required,  and  no 


Stock  Record  aad  Price  Current,  and  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Poultry  Association  formed.  W.  A. 
White,  of  Plattsburg,  Mo.,  was  chosen  .president, 
Edward  Haren,  of  Wyandotte,  secretary  and 
treasurer ;  Messrs.  Asa  Maddox,  of  Kansas  City ; 
Frank  Robertson,  Trenton,  Mo. ;  C.  H.  Rhodes,  of 
Topeka,  Kan. ;  N.  R.  Nye,  of  Leavenworth,  and 
President  White,  executive  committee. 

Messrs.  Maddox,  Rhodes  and  Robertson  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  a  constitution, 
by-laws  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
association. 

The  holding  of  a  poultry  and  pet  stock  show  in 
Kansas  City  during  the  coming  winter  (probably 
some  time  in  January)  was  discussed  and  agreed 
upon.  Many  breeders  from  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Iowa  and  other  States  have  already  indicated  a 
desire  for  such  a  show  in  the  winter  at  a  time 
when  birds  are  at  their  best,  and  have  expressed 
a  preference  for  Kansas  City. 


Are  the  Plymouth  Rocks  Improving? 

A  recent  writer,  Mr.  Babcock,  in  an  article  to 
the  Poultry  Yard,  in  alluding  to  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  makes  use  of  the  following  language : 

"A  breeder  of  Plymouth  Rocks  heads  an  arti- 
cle with  the  somewhat  startling  inquiry :  'Are 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  losing  their  laying  quali- 
ties?' No  one  need  be  surpriied  if  such  is  the 
case.  In  fact,  nothing  else  need  be  expected 
after  following  for  years  a  course  of  breeding  in 
which  every  really  desirable  quality  is  made  sub- 
servient to  a  constant  striving  after  a  uniformity 
of  color.  I  ask  again  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  a 
man  to  know  that  his  Plymouth  Rocks,  through 
a  long  continued  system  of  pernicious  breeding, 


golden  yellow  legs  and  splendid  combs,  and  the 
pullets  are  equally  as  good.  Lewis  breeds  for 
vigor,  and  when  he  adds  to  his  stock  he  usually 
buys  only  one  hen  from  a  yard,  picking  out  the 
best,  the  consequence  being  that  he  has  the  fin- 
est flock  in  the  country.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
his  letter: 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  my  young  stock, 
both  for  vigor  and  size.  To  give  you  my  egg  re- 
cord I  ought  to  give  the  number  of  hens,  which 
have  varied  some.  We  have  had  as  high  as 
twenty-eight,  and  as  low  as  fourteen.  The  aver- 
age has  been  about  twenty.  It  happens  this 
way :  When  I  know  of  a  good  one,  or  a  few  good 
ones,  I  buy  and  get  rid  of  the  inferior.  From 
January  1st  to  date,  Julv  21st,  we  have  had 
2,833 .eggs;  in  January,  355;  February,  513; 
March,  339;  (moved  in  March  and  the  fowls 
were  exposed  to  the  weather);  April,  493;  May, 
466;  June,  374;  July,  to  21st,  273.  My  fowls 
are  young,  vigorous,  of  good  size,  and  lay  eggs 
above  the  usual  average." 

Averaging  his  flock  at  twenty,  he  received  up 
to  July  21st,  from  January  1st.  2,833  eggs,  or 
about  141  eggs  from  each  hen  in  204  days. 
This  is  excellent,  and  if  the  hens  lay  anything 
like  as  well  as  that  in  proportion  for  the  balance 
of  the  year,  they  will  not  be  far  below  200  eggs 
apiece.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  laid  well  in 
winter  also,  February  numbering  513,  while  in 
March  they  were  exposed.  So  much  for  vigor, 
though  the  fowls  are  not  only  vigorous,  but 
equal  to  any  in  points,  as  Mr.  Lewis  is  an  old 
breeder,  and  can  tell  a  good  fowl  in  the  dark. 
When  he  selects  a  hen  it  is  about  as  good  as  can 
be  found,  and  if  he  cannot  get  the  best  he  will 
not  have  any. 
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Causes  of  Failure. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  know  the  causes  of 
failure  as  it  is  to  understand  the  rules  of  success. 
As  Bacon  states,  the  successful  and  profitable 
keeping  and  rearing  of  poultry,  either  for  home 
use  or  for  market,  and  especially  where  they  can 
not  have  their  liberty,  depends  wholly  upon  good 
management,  and  upon  strict  compliance  with 
numerous,  essential  though  simple  requisites, 
any  of  which  being  omitted,  only  partial  suc- 
cess at  most  can  be  obtained. 

Some  give  due  attention  to  many  of  these  re- 
quisites, and,  for  the  want  of  necessary  facili- 
ties, thought  or  information,  omit  others.  For 
instance,  one  complies  with  all  essentials  except 
a  warm,  dry  house,  yet  wonders  why  his  fowls 
do  not  lay  in  winter;  while  another  builds  a  good 
house,  but  with  a  northern  aspect,  or  omits  ven- 
tilation or  cleanliness,  or  perhaps  has  the  ventil- 
ation so  arranged  that  the  fowls  are  compelled  to 
roost  in  a  constant  draft,  and  he  cannot  imagine 
why  they  have  colds,  roup,  etc.  The  house  of 
another  has  no  windows,  and  the  owner,  igno- 
rant of  the  great  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays,  won- 
ders why  his  fowls  seem  to  prefer  being  almost 
frozen  to  death  out  of  doors,  rather  than  resort 
to  a  warm  (but  dark)  house  in  daytime.  Another 
over-crowds,  which,  with  want  of  cleanliness,  is 
a  most  frequent  cause  of  disease  and  failure. 

Another  so  over-feeds  his  fowls  that  they  get 
too  fat,  cease  laying  and  become  diseased ;  while 
another  omits  to  provide  natural  requirements 
which  they  attain  for  themselves  when  at  liberty. 
Another  neglects  the  supply  of  clean,  fresh  water, 
and  complains  that  his  chickens  are  afflicted  with 
the  gapes.  Another  is  unable  to  hatch  more  than 
three  chickens  out  of  a  dozen  eggs,  simply  be- 
cause the  nests  are  not  made  on  the  ground.  An- 
other hatches  chickens  so  late  in  the  season  that 
they  produce  nothing  until  a  whole  summer, 
autumn  and  winter's  expense  has  been  incurred 
in  feeding  them. 

Each  one  of  the  above  either  fails  entirely  or 
only  attains  to  a  limited  degree  of  success ;  and 
each  in  his  turn  comes  to  the  erroneous  conclu- 
sion that  fowls  do  not  pay.  But  we  confidently 
assert  that  a  few  simple  rules  will,  if  properly 
observed,  not  only  insure  unfailing  success,  but 
that  fowls,  even  when  confined,  can  thus  be 
made  to  pay  better  in  proportion  to  their  cost 
than  any  other  class  of  domestic  animals,  and 
that  the  so-called  "bad  luck"  we  so  frequently 
hear  of  is  simply  bad  management. 


'Coppering"  a  Show. 


Under  the  head  of  "A  Revolution  in  the  Show 
Room,"  a  correspondent  of  the  American  Poul- 
try Journal,  alluding  to  a  few  recommendations 
which  he  suggests,  says : 

"The  fifth  clause  is  entered  to  crush  out,  if  pos- 
sible, a  practice  among  breeders  which  is  all  too 
common,  as  witness  the  admission,  as  an  in- 
stance, of  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Pitkin  in  your  June  num- 
ber. He  pleads  guilty  to  having  loaned  J.  E. 
White  his  cockerel,  'Monarch,'  on  the  represent- 
ation that  Mr.  Conger  had  also  loaned  him  a  few 
females  to  'copper'  the  show  at  Worcester.  Mr. 
White  advertises  that  he  did  'copper'  the 
Worcester  show,  and  all  three  of  these  gentle- 
men lay  claim  to  respectability  and  fairness  in 
the  profession.  I  will  not  characterize  this  prac- 
tice.   It  carries  its  own  condemnation." 

So-so!  Cockerels  are  loaned  for  exhibition, 
then,  and  by  the  prominents,  to  "copper"  the 
show.  Now,  such  being  the  case,  are  those  who 
copper  shows  reliable  (?)  advertisers.  Here  we 
have  Pitkin,  White  and  Conger  mentioned  as  en- 
gaging in  an  unfair  transaction,  being  guilty  by 
their  own  admissions,  according  to  the  corres- 
pondent. If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  parties 
mentioned  above  have  their  advertisements  in 
nearly  all  the  poultry  journals,  and  are  pro- 
nounced reliable.  We  express  no  opinions  of 
our  own,  but  give  the  extract  above. 


The  Chester  Show. 

In  a  former  number  we  copied  an  article  from 
another  journal  in  relation  to  the  Chester  Show. 
It  was  commented  on  by  a  correspondent  of  the 


Fanciers'  Gazette,  who  mentions  that  "Papers 
'plural)  that  cannot  get  any  advertising  except 
their  own,"  etc.,  may  be  sore  over  the  high  score, 
etc.,  and  then  states: 

"Some  papers  have  lately  attacked  the  poultry 
journals,  and  they  must  certainly  envy  them 
their  large  advertising  patronage.  It  is  well 
enough  to  expose  swindlers  and  cheats  when 
found  out,  but  to  attack  a  whole  show,  even  if 
some  poor  specimens  were  shown,  is  another 
thing." 

We  have  not  attacked  any  poultry  journal,  at 
least  not  with  any  intention  of  doing  more  than 
to  make  forcible  comments,  and  we  are  willing 
to  take  as  much.  In  fact,  when  we  see  a  pointed 
allusion  to  us  we  print  it  over  again,  in  our  own 
columns. 

As  to  envying  any  journal  its  advertising  pa- 
tronage we  are  not  guilty.  We  paid  $1,500  for 
advertising  last  month,  and  patronized  the  poul- 
try journals.  It  paid  us,  tor  it  brought  us  over 
10,000  subscribers.  If  we  were  disposed  to  take 
advertisements  at  $2  an  inch,  and  solicit  them, 
we  would  have  been  filled  up  long  ago.  Our  price 
is  greater  per  line  than  that  of  any  other  poultry 
journal,  but  we  believe  our  circulation  is  larger 
than  any  three  of  them  together.  At  least  we 
show  business  by  making  it  (our  circulation! 
known  every  month. 

We  simply  copied  the  article  about  the  show, 
and  are  not  responsible  for  the  statements  of 
journals  to  which  we  credit  articles. 

The  Gazette  on  the  Reform  Tack. 

In  its  editorial  column  the  Gazette,  after  stat- 
ing that  it  would  send  out  a  Fair  edition,  also 
says: 

"We  propose  to  help  this  business  along,  not 
by  denouncing  .the  poultry  Standard,  poultry 
papers,  poultry  men,  or  poultry  enterprises,  cal- 
culated to  do  good,  but  to  throw  in  our  mite  to 
helping  and  aiding  the  people  to  do  a  little  bet- 
ter, to  make  another  step  in  advance  by  taking 
hold  and  engaging  in  this  new  industry,  for 
new  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  old  manner  of 
handling  'chickens.' " 

We  are  glad  to  know  of  the  fact,  but  think  it 
would  carry  out  reform  better  by  denouncing 
the  Standard  as  it  at  present  exists.  We  do  not 
know  who  has  denounced  poultry  papers,  poul- 
try men  or  poultry  enterprises,  but  presume  the 
Gazette  and  Journal  will  now  love  each  other, 
and  that  Moat  and  other  unfortunates  will  be 
forgiven.  But  whatever  there  may  be  in  the 
new  industry,  we  welcome  the  Gazette  to  the 
fold.  Throw  in  your  mite,  for  everything  helps. 
Let  us  try  and  lift  up  the  poultry  interests. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  the  ranks  of  the 
reformers. 


Strong  Criticism. 


/e  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  because  we 
copy  an  article  from  another  journal  we  assume 
the  responsibility  for  such.  We  have  no  favor- 
ites to  please,  no  axe  to  grind,  no  one  to  con- 
demn, nor  do  we  wish  to  make  untrue  state- 
ments. We  may  be  somewhat  pointed  in  our 
criticisms,  but  in  return  we  expect  the  same. 
We  do  not  wish  to  offend  anyone,  and  will 
quickly  apologize  should  we  be  in  error.  At  the 
same  time,  this  journal  is  able  to  take  care  of  it- 
self. We  are  in  the  field  as  an  independent. 
Nor  do  we  fear  comment  on  our  articles.  We  are 
glad  to  be  convinced  of  errors  and  will  be  thank- 
ful therefor,  but  we  must  be  met,  by  way  of 
rebuke,  with,  solid  facts.  We  have  bred  fancy 
fowls  for  thirty  years,  and  think  we  are  entitled 
to  an  opinion  of  our  own  without  allowing  some- 
one else  to  do  the  thinking  for  us.  And  with 
that  spirit  we  will  endeavor  to  carry  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  to  the  front. 


More  Treason. 

Mr.  C.  Harris,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  guilty  of 
high  treason.  He  kicks  in  the  traces,  balks,  and 
will  not  obey  the  reins.  Hear  what  he  has  to  say 
in  the  American  Poultry  Journal  in  regard  to 
judging  at  shows : 

"There  has  been  too  much  of  this  'big  I 
know  it  all  and  you  don't  know  anything'  sort  of 


judging  in  the  past,  and  now  the  time  has  come 
when  there  should  be  a  reform  in  that  respect, 
for  when  trouble  arises  over  unfair  awards  by  a 
corrupt  judge,  and  it  is  thought  or  proven  that 
interested  or  personal  motives  influenced  the 
prize  given,  the  whole  list  of  awards  made  by 
this  judge,  at  this  and  other  shows  he  may  judge, 
become  tainted  with  t'he  doubt  of  their  being 
honestly  won,  and  thereby  a  great  injustice  is 
done  to  those  honest  exhibitors  who  won  prizes 
on  good  birds." 

Mr.  Harris  is  not  particular  how  he  expresses 
his  dislike  to  the  "big  I  know  it  all  and  you  don't 
know  anything"  sort  of  judging,  and  suggests  a 
reform.  Is  it  possible  that, we  are  encouraged  by 
all  the  breeders  in  our  work  of  reformation? 
Mr.  Harris,  however,  is  after  the  judges,  while 
we  do  not  attach  so  much  fault  to  the  judges  as 
we  do  to  the  Standard,  which  is  so  framed  by 
the  "framers"  (whoever  Ihey  are)  that  each  indi- 
vidual must  place  a  different  construction  upon 
it.  In  the  meantime,  the  one  that  makes  the 
loudest  noise,  and  keeps  himself  prominent  in 
the  poultry  journals,  whether  he  is  a  Solomon  or 
not,  becomes  a  "big  I"  by  common  consent,  and 
he  who  disputes  him  is  considered  a  bold,  reck- 
less person.  Mr.  Harris  is  rash.  What  will  be- 
come of  him? 


An  Inquiry  About  Incubators. 

A  subscriber  writes  in  regard  to  managing  in- 
cubators, a  portion  of  which  we  give,  with  our 
reply : 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions? 

1.  If  twenty  incubators  were  being  run  at  one 
time,  would  not  the  expense  of  heating  the  water 
add  materially  to  the  cost  of  running  and  be 
something  in  favor  of  the  self-regulating  incu- 
bators? 

2.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  air  space  from 
bottom  of  tank  to  top  of  eggs  is  sufficient,  and 
that  by  your  system  of  ventilation  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  carried  off?  Have  you  kept  a  record 
of  the  per  cent  of  eggs  hatched  to  the  100  eggs 
put  into  incubator? 

On  page  7  of  your  catalogue,  in  your  table  of 
profit  and  loss  you  show  profit  to  be  $52,  and 
100  chicks  hatched.  How  would  the  following 
table  compare  as  to  the  usual  experience? 

FIRST  TRIAL. 

Incubator  $21.00 

100  eggs  @  3  cents  3.00 

Feed  of  chicks,  estimated  7.30 

Brooder  10.00 

$41.50 

65  chicks  @  75  cents  $48.75 

Balance  profit  $7.25 

If  sold  in  Chicago  market  add 

Commission  on  sales  $4.80 

Expressage  1.50 

$6.30 

Balance  $.95 

When  a  large  number  of  incubators  are  oper- 
ated at  one  time,  although  the  expense  would  be 
an  item,  yet,  with  a  small  steamer,  several  bar- 
rels of  water  could  bs  heated  at  the  same  time. 
Still,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  an  expense,  to  a 
certain  extent,  yet  not  so  expensive  as  lamps. 
Self -regulators  have  their  advantages  as  well  as 
other  systems. 

We  are  satisfied  the  air  space  is  sufficient,  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  left  every  chick  hatched 
(at  one  time  making  79)  in  the  incubator  till  it 
had  finished,  and  none  of  the  chicks  showed  any 
signs  of  lacking  for.  fresh  air.  We  do  not  think 
chicks  in  the  eggs  can  suffer  for  fresh  air  while 
it  so  easily  enters  from  below. 

In  your  table  of  profits  we  do  not  think  it  un- 
fair, but  you  will  notice  that  you  have  made  the 
first  hatch  pay  for  the  incubator  and  brooder, 
and  secured  a  profit  of  over  lio  cents  on  each 
chick.  Of  course  your  next  hatch  will  give  a 
profit  of  $31.95  instead  of  $.95. 

We  have  had  so  many  different  percentages  of 
eggs  to  hatch  in  incubators  that  we  would  not 
venture  to  state  what  an  average  'hatch  is.  We 
can  beat  the  hens  on  an  average  every  time,  and 
especially  in  raising  the  chicks.  We  do  not  like 
to  estimate  too  high,  and  will  not  be  averse  to 
getting  65  per  cent  on  the  average,  but  it  is  often 
very  much  more,  and  at  times  no  hatch  at  all 
with  some,  though  with  us  we  have  never  had  a 
complete  failure,  nor  a  poor  hatch  when  our 
duty  was  properly  performed. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance.  Single 
number  5  cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm,  Field  and 
Fireside  one  year  for  §1.25.  Six  copies  of  The  Pool  try  Keeper 
one  year  for  $2.25. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  25  cents  per  Agate  line,  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be  received 
by  the  1st  of  the  month  to  insure  insertion. 

CORRESPONDENCE.  "We  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  but  respect- 
fully ask  that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

W.  V.  R.  POWIS,  Publisher. 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the  Post 
Office,  Chicago,  III. 

P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 


Communications 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in 
relation  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication 
must  be  addressed  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
or  to  W.  V.  R.  Powis.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  simple  reason  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  mail  is  directed  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  as  he  is 
only  in  the  office  once  or  twice  a  week  many 
delays  are  caused,  as  all  letters  directed  to  him 
must  wait  his  coming,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  directed  as  above  they  can  receive  prompt 
attention.  Our  readers  will  please  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  direct  all  letters  either  to  the  pub- 
lisher or  to  The  Poultry  Keeper. 


Actual  Paid  Circulation  23,252. 

City  op  Chicago,  \ 
County  of  Cook,  Illinois,  J 

W.  V.  R.  Powis,  publisher  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside:  Being  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  actual  number  of  yearly  prepaid  subscrip- 
tions received  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  number,  April  a,  1884,  to 
August  30,  1884,  was  23,252. 

Signed,  \V.  V.  R.  Powis. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of 
August,  1884. 

Edward  D.  Sellman, 
Notary  Public. 

Our  circulation  before  going  to  press  is  23.252 
copies. 

A  capon  will  nurse  young  chicks  as  carefully 
as  will  a  hen.   

Many  inquiries  and  letters  came  too  late  for 
August  number,  hence  delay  in  replying  to  them. 


If  somebody  will  get  up  a  commentary  on  the 
Standard  it  would  sell  for  more  than  a  dollar. 


AN  EGG  weighing  an  ounce  and  three-quarters 
contains  120  grains  of  carbon  and  17  34  grains 
of  nitrogen.   

The  Fanciers'  Gazette  comes  to  us  this  month 
in  a  new  dress,  and  with  more  reading  matter 
than  ever  before. 

We  do  not  believe  in  condemning  anybody 
without  a  fair  hearing,  but  we  believe,  also,  in 
giving  complainants  a  fair  chance. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  is  already  working  a 
reform  in  some  directions,  judging  from  the 
manly  tone  of  the  letters  we  receive. 

Chas.  C.  McBrlde,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  re- 
tired from  the  breeding  of  fancy  poultry,  and 
a  big  gap  is  thereby  made  in  the  fraternity. 

We  call  attention  bo  our  description  of  poultry 
houses  and  fences  in  this  issue,  especially  to 
the  arrangement  for  preventing  hens  from  flying 
over  a  low  fence. 

We  "want  it  understood  that  we  have  a  man 
especially  appointed  to  look  over  communica- 
tions, and  fix  them  into  proper  shape.  Never 
mind  bad  spelling.  Write  as  plain  as  you  can, 
give  your  experience,  and  receive  our  thanks. 
Every  letter  is  cordially  welcomed. 


The  Standard  for  Langshans  says  of  the  hen, 
"Comb  small  in  comparison  with  cock."  The 
"trainers,"  perhaps,  were  afraid  some  people 
would  not  know  it. 


The  Farmers'  Review  (Chicago)  is  an  excel- 
lent journal,  and  should  have  given  us  credit 
for  the  directions  for  preserving  eggs  which  it 
condensed  from  these  columns. 


Breeders  !  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  Standard.  It 
is  not  quite  as  hard  to  understand  as  the  works 
of  Euclid,  but  can  easily  eclipse  Dickens'  in- 
scription of  "Bill  stumps,  his  mark.  " 

Do  not  forget  to  drop  us  a  card,  with  your  ad- 
dress, for  a  copy  of  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fire- 
side. Free  to  all.  Address,  Farm,  Field  and 
Fireside,  89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


A  White  spot  no  larger  than  a  pin  head  on  the 
plumage  of  a  Leghorn  is  enough  to  create  a  ten 
column  discussion,  and  a  white  feather  on  the 
foot  of  a  Langshan  means  white  on  the  plumage. 


We  would  not  be  surprised  if  our  plan  of 
giving  our  readers  the  greatest  amount  of  matter 
possible  for  the  subscription  price  is  adopted  by 
others.  Double  leaded  small  pica  must  go.  We 
notice  the  ball  is  moving  already. 


"Improving"  fowls  by  the  Standard,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  published  elsewhere, 
depends  upon  borrowing,  lending  and  buying 
them  for  exhibition.  It  is  known  as  the  "Cop- 
pering" system,  and  the  parties  to  it  are  all  re- 
liable (?)  and  are  good  advertisers. 


By  the  time  the  egg  season  comes  again,  The 
Poultry  Keeper  intends  to  have  a  larger  cir- 
culation than  all  the  poultry  journals  in  the 
country  combined,  and  we  believe  we  have  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  reached  that  point  now. 

We  nail  our  circulation  to  our  mast  head, 
sworn  to  in  legal  form.  Our  books,  with  the 
names  of  all  the  subscribers,  are  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  anyone  who  visits  our  office.  That 
is  the  only  fair  way.  We  also  send  out  thou- 
sands of  sample  copies. 

Those  who  breed  market  fowls  or  "chickens" 
seem  to  be  out  in  the  cold.  Come  to  our  arms, 
says  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Your  efforts  are  just 
as  worthy  and  just  as  honorable.  You  do  not 
doctor  for  shows,  nor  do  you  have  any  fear  of 
judges,  but  many  of  you  know  how  to  make 
poultry  pay,  and  patronize  the  fancy  breeders 
liberally.  Our  doors  are  open  to  all,  the  market 
poultry  man  and  the  breeder. 

How  to  make  the  self -regulating  incubator — 
the  Favorite — will  be  sent  for  six  subscribers  to 
anyone  so  desiring.  It  not  only  gives  descrip- 
tions, with  full  explanations,  but  is  drawn  to  a 
scale,  as  well  as  illustrated.  We  will  send  the 
plans  for  a  club  of  six,  or  at  the  price  of  $1.50. 
This  incubator  is  well  recommended,  and  sev- 
eral of  our  subscribers  have  made  their  own. 


Grant  Parish  is  not  afraid  to  give  his  opin- 
ions, despite  the  dislike  of  some  to  his  plain 
spoken  words.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  be 
heard,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  values  the 
contribution  of  the  beginner  as  highly  as  it  does 
that  of  the  expert.  Mr.  Parish,  however,  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  and  does  not  fear  controversy. 
We  trust  every  reader  will  be  as  vigorous  and 
bold.   We  commend  his  articles  to  all. 


The  Standard  improves  the  fancy  breeds, 
but  Mr.  Felch  says  he  has  to  breed  from  disqual- 
ified birds  every  year.  Breeding  from  Standard 
birds  does  not  work.  According  to  such  method 
Standard  birds  throw  scrubs,  and  disqualified 
birds  throw  Standard  birds.  That  is,  white  be- 
gets black  and  black  begets  white.  But  those 
who  do  not  adhere  to  the  Standard  mode  of  im- 
provement must  sooner  or  latter  "haul  down 
their  banner,  "  so  it  is  said.   Mark  that  down! 


A  Berkshire  pig  always  has  four  white  feet, 
white  on  the  tuft  of  the  tail,  and  white  on  the 
face,  the  color  being  black.  Yet,  true  as  the 
breed  is  to  color,  only  four  points  out  of  the 
one  hundred  are  allowed  for  these  white  marks, 
the  badges  of  a  true  Berkshire.  And  every 
Berkshire  is  alike,  not  only  in  marks  and  color, 
but  in  merit.  They  are  bred  for  hams,  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  lean  meat,  and  the  points  are 
put  in  the  right  place.  The  Berkshire  breeds 
true,  with  seldom,  if  ever,  a  cull.  Our  poultry 
Standard  gives  thirty  points  to  the  head  (and  its 
parts)  of  a  Black  Spanish  cock,  or  just  where 
worthlessness  begins.  Yet  such  is  considered 
improvement,  with  one  Standard  bird  to  ninety- 
nine  culls. 

Our  Experimental  Farm. 

As  we  did  not  select  our  location  for  a  farm 
until  late  in  the  season,  we  are  not  prepared,  as 
yet,  for  full  operations.  Buildings  are  being 
erected  and  improvements  made,  which  will  en- 
able us  during  another  year  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  something  more  to  the 
knowledge  of  poultry  breeding.  At  least,  that  is 
what  we  will  try  to  do. 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Journal. 

During  the  month  we  received  the  fifth  num- 
ber of  Vol.  I  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal.  It 
is  devoted  to  poultry,  pigeons,  pet  stock,  the 
household,  the  farmer,  the  fancier,  and  the  fam- 
ily. It  is  published  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  E.  D. 
Hyre  &  Co.,  and  is  as  full  of  reading  matter  as  a 
nut  is  full  of  meat.  We  only  hope  we  may  re- 
ceive the  other  back  numbers,  considering  the 
quality  of  the  fifth. 

What  Our  Back  Numbers  Contain 

April  tells  you  how  to  make  and  operate  an 
incubator. 

May  has  a  special  article  on  "How  to  Keep 
Poultry  in  Large  Numbers." 

June  tells  you  how  to  manage  young  chicks, 
their  feed,  growth,  cost,  and  prices  in  market. 

July  treats  of  diseases  of  poultry,  gives  the 
composition  of  egg  foods,condition  powders,  roup 
pills,  etc. 

August  gives  information  in  regard  to  preserv- 
ing eggs,  some  of  the  recipes  being  very  valu- 
able. 


$500  Cash  Free  Prizes. 

Where  is  the  word  "grandmother"  found  in  the 
Bible?  Answer.— II  Tim.  I,  5. 

Mary  N.  Sciphers,  Louisville,  Ky. 

George  W.  J.  Hortnette,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Lulie  S.  Wygand,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Abraham  G.  Payton,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Cunningham,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  0.  Sellinger,  Waukegan,  111. 

Annie  P.  Crumps,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Oliver  M.  Grader,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

George  J.  Jenuess,  Jr.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Gertrude  W.  Manners,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Hattie  P.  Gregory,  Englewood,  111. 

Cornelia  C.  Cortland,  Concord,  N.  H. 

A.  H.  Nilsen,  Box  87,  Sandwich,  Ont. 

Essie  Horn,  Box  75,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  0.  Kelley,  Dardanelle,  Ark. 

Lucy  Morton,  Windsorville,  Conn. 

J.  B.  Warren,  Box  404,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Butler,  Box  575,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Hilton,  Box  215,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 

A.  G.  Deming,  Box  559,  Winona,  Minn. 

Wm.  M.  Stewart,  Box  49,  E.  Stoughton,  Mass 

Lizzie  Griswold,  Box  559,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Morton,  Windham  Center,  Me. 

James  W.  Green,  Woodstock,  Ala. 

Mabel  Coy,  Moro,  111. 

Ella  Parris,  Leland,  La  Salle  Co.,  111. 

Mrs.  Sadie  A.  Gaunt,  Box  67,  Reynolds,  111. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  print  the  names  of  all  of 
the  one  hundred  persons  who  received  one  dollar. 
The  money  was  sent  to  them 
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$500  in  Gold  Free. 

The  correct  answer,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  successful  competitors,  will  be  published 
in  the  October  number  of  this  journal. 

A  Poultry  Show  in  Chicago. 

We  learn  from  the  American  Poultry  Jour- 
nal that  the  Western  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  an  exhibition  in  Chicago  during  the  winter, 
the  date  not  yet  being  decided  upon.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  prove  successful.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ward,  202  State  St.,  Chicago. 

Sore  Heads  on  Chicks. 

Another  correspondent,  from  Troy,  Ala.,  makes 
an  inquiry  about  sore  heads  on  chicks,  and  says 
it  is  contagious  in  his  section.  We  would  like 
a  full  description  of  the  symptoms,  as  it  may 
be  a  form  of  roup.  Or,  it  may  be  a  contagious 
disease  of  the  skin,  and  if  so,  sulphur  and  lard 
should  cure  it,  but  grease  must  not  be  used  too 
freely  on  chicks.  This  is  the  third  or  fourth 
letter  we  have  received  in  regard  to  the  disease, 
and  we  would  like  fuller  details. 

The  Kansas  State  Poultry  Association. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Kansas  State  Poultry 
Association  will  be  held  on  September  8  to  13, 
1884,  inclusive,  and  the  association  means  busi- 
ness. Heretofore  the  associatijn  has  paid  all 
premiums  and  all  other  indebtedness  before  the 
last  day  of  the  shows,  every  dollar  being  paid 
as  promised.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Topeka,  and  its  enterprising  officers  are  pushing 
the  work  bravely.  The  officers  are  Geo.  H. 
Hughes,  president;  Chas.  H.  Rhodes,  secretary, 
and  F.  E.  Hitchcock,  treasurer. 


What  We  Give  for  $1.25. 

The  price  of  many  of  the  poultry  journals  is 
$1.25,  and  they  are  worth  it.  We  have  our  own 
arrangements,  however,  and  offer  The  Poultey 
Keepee  and  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  for 
$1.25.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Farm, 
Field  and  Fireside  by  dropping  us  a  postal 
card,  free  of  charge.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  agri- 
cultural journals  in  the  United  States,  contains 
twenty-four  pages  of  matter,  printed  as  closely 
as  The  Poultey  Keepee  (same  type),  and  is 
devoted  to  the  farm,  garden,  dairy,  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  swine,  poultry,  fruit,  household  and 
other  literature.  Send  for  a  copy  for  curiosity 
and  you  will  be  surprised. 

Our  Illustrations. 

On  the  first  page  is  an  illustration  of  a  pair  of 
Langshans,  the  cut  being  sent  us  by  Potts  Bros., 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  who  are  extensive  breeders  of 
several  choice  varieties  of  poultry,  as  well  as 
of  Chester  and  Berkshire  pigs. 

The  cut  of  Light  Brahmas  is  from  Mr.  J.  B. 
Foot,  Norwood  Park,  111.,  whose  flock  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  those  of  any  other  breeder  in  the 
country,  he  having  bred  them  to  a  perfection 
seldom  equaled. 

The  White  Polish  cut  is  from  Mr.  Charles 
Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  only  breeder  who  exports  the  pure  breeds 
to  foreign  countries,  his  reputation  being  well 
known  urEurope  and  America.  He  breeds  not 
only  all  the  varieties  of  Polish,  but  other  kinds 
as  well. 


The  Decisions  of  Judges. 

Maj.  A.  C.  Croad,  of  Durrington,  Worthing, 
England,  the  great  importer  and  breeder  of 
Langshans,  states  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  de- 
cisions of  judges : 

"I  have  not  studied  the  reports  of  shows  and 
the  complaints  of  disappointed  exhibitors  all 
these  years  without  being  well  aware  that  there 
are  many  types  of  the  same  breed.  The  judges 
themselves  have  their  favorite  types,  and  thus 
one  often  reverses  the  decisions  of  another." 


The  above,  from  the  Live  Stock  Journal  and 
Fanciers'  Gazette  (England),  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  by  Maj.  Croad.  He  admits  that  there  are 
many  types  of  the  same  breed,  and  that  judges 
have  their  favorite  types,  which  proves  that  a 
decision  is  not  to  be  considered  as  conclusive 
when  rendered,  and  it  substantiates  the  claim 
that  we  should  have  a  Standard  that  brings  the 
breeder-^as  close  to  the  requirements  of  nature 
as  possible. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Chicks  at  the  Illi- 
nois State  Fair. 

For  the  benefit  of  many  of  our  friends  who  are 
not  able  to  visit  our  poultry  yards  at  Wayne,  we 
have  decided  to  exhibit  at  the  coming  fair  some 
of  our  young  chicks  which  were  hatched  during 
May  and  June  by  incubators.  Chickens  hatched 
artificially  will  be  quite  an  attraction,  and  we 
hope  to  meet  all  of  our  friends  there. 

A  Pertinent  Inquiry. 

A  subscriber  living  in  New  York  City  sends  us 
the  following  inquiry,  which  is  one  similar  to 
many  others: 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  how  many  fowls  I 
could  keep  on  five  acres  of  land?  Whether  you 
think  it  would  pay  to  give  up  the  business  I  am 
now  at,  and  go  to  raising  poultry,  that  is,  to 
make  a  business  of  it,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  out 
on  Long  Island?" 

In  the  first  place,  an  inquiry  like  the  above 
places  a  responsibility  upon  us.  We  wish  to 
see  our  correspondent  satisfied  and  to  succeed, 
yet  we  fear  that  we  may  be  doing  wrong  to  ad- 
vise him  to  abandon  a  lucrative  position  and 
.risk  his  all  on  a  new  venture.  Five  acres  will 
support  a  large  number  of  fowls,  and  especially 
of  young  chicks,  but  buildings  must  be  erect- 
ed and  all  the  conveniences  complete.  A  be- 
ginner would  find  something  new  to  learn 
everyday.  An  inquiry  like  the  above  cannot 
well  be  answered  in  a  single  issue  of  a  paper. 
We  would  advise  him  to  become  familiar  with 
the  breeds,  and  visit  the  yards  of  those  who 
keep  poultry  and  ask  as  many  questions  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  meantime  we  intend  to  get  out  a 
book  especially  for  beginners. 


Score  100  Points. 

I  am  a  subscriber  now  to  several  poultry  jour- 
nals, and  thought  I  had  enough  till  I  saw  the 
Keepee.  I  like  it  for  its  bold  start  against 
frauds,  and,  if  judged  by  the  people,  I  am  sure 
it  will  score  100  points. 

My  friends  tell  me  I  am  foolish  to  advertise  in 
The  Poultey  Keepee,  as  it  booms  its  own 
Incubator,  but  I  think  otherwise,  and  so  send 
my  "ad."         Truly  yours, 

C.  C.  Cushtng, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[Because  we  boom  our  own  Incubator  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  those  manufactured 
by  other  parties  are  not  also  good.  Besides,  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Success  Hatcher 
already  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  many 
breeders,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  who 
want  an  Incubator  would  not  hesitate  to  answer 
Mr.  Cushing's  advertisement  as  well  as  our 
own. — Ed.] 

On  the  Road  to  the  Fairs. 

Our  Fair  edition  this  month  does  not  apply  to 
the  poultry  exhibitions  but  to  the  State  Fairs. 
The  Poultey  Keepee  does  not  confine  itself 
within  narrow  limits.  Our  mission  is  every- 
where that  we  can  reach,  and  not  a  copy  will  be 
wasted.  We  do  not  send  the  sample  copies  to 
anyone  except  by  request,  or  unless  the  recipient 
is  known  to  be  interested  in  breeding  good 
stock.  And  not  only  will  we  issue  a  State  Fail- 
edition  this  month,  but  we  will  also  issue  an 
extra  edition  for  the  poultry  exhibitions.  We 
expect  to  have  special  parties  present,  in  order 
to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  The  Poultey 
Keepee,  and  we  would  be  glad  if  the  other 
poultry  journals  would  join  us,  as  one  agent 
could  act  for  several.  We  belong  to  that  class 
which  believes  that  our  interests  can  be  best 
subserved  by  inducing  subscribers  to  take  sev- 


eral poultry  journals.  We  usually  consider  we 
have  a  permanent  subscriber  when  we  know 
he  does  not  confine  himself  to  a  single  publica- 
tion. 


Among  the  Careless. 

Me.  D.  T.  Mooee,  Bex  349,  Palmyra  (no  State 
address  given),  sends  50  cents  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription, but  we  cannot  fill  his  order,  as  there  is 
a  Palmyra  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union. 

Loeenzo  H.  Snowde  sends  50  cents  for  a 
year's  subscription,  but  does  not  give  the  post- 
office,  county  or  State.  He  is  evidently  Snowde 
in  at  the  wrong  season  of  the  year. 

Heke  is  a  letter  in  full  that  was  received  this 
week :  "The  word  grandmother  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  Second  Timothy,  first  chapter 
and  fifth  verse."  No  name,  no  date,  no  nothing, 
to  tell  who  it  is  from  or  where  it  is  from.  Yet 
we  receive  on  an  average  ten  such  letters  per  day. 

Some  gentleman  left  a  subscription  at  our  of- 
fice this  month  for  John  A.  Coquefair,  and  gave 
postoffice  address  as  Orville,  Ind.  At  the  time 
of  taking  the  order  we  supposed  there  was  a 
postoffice  in  Indiana  by  that  name,  but  when  we 
came  to  enter  the  subscription  up  no  postoffice 
by  that  name  could  be  found  in  that  State.  Can 
any  of  our  readers  give  us  the  correct  address  of 
Mr.  Coquefair? 

J.  O.  Tabee  writes  a  good  plain  letter  and  en- 
closes 50  cents  for  a  year's  subscription,  but, 
like  a  great  many  others,  he  neglects  to  give  his 
State  address,  merely  dating  his  letter  Sanford. 

J.  B.  Paetington  does  the  same  thing;  dates 
his  letter  Attica. 

Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

Southeastern  Nebraska  Poultry  Association, 
Pawnee  Citv,  Neb.  W.  H.  Gardner,  secretary. 
December  30-31,  1884,  and  January  1,  1885. 

Egyptian  Poultry  Club,  McLeansboro,  111.  J. 
P.  Steele,  secretary,  McLeansboro,  111.  Septem- 
ber 16-20,  1884. 

Western  Poultry  Association,  Chicago,  111.  C. 
J.  Ward,  secretary,  202  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Date  not  fixed  yet. 

Northern  Indiana  Poultry  Association,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Geo.  P.  Gordon,  secretary,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.   February  17-21,  1885. 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  J.  J.  Darlington,  secretary,  2181s  Wal- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  September  8-20, 1884. 

Kansas  State  Poultry  Association,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Chas.  H.  Rhodes,  secretary,  North  Topeka,  Kan. 
September  8-13,  1884. 

Waltham  Fanciers'  Club,  Waltham,  Mass.  W. 
E.  Shedd,  secretary.  First  week  in  December, 
1884. 

Southern  Indiana  Poultry  Association,  Evans- 
ville.  F.  M.  Gilbert,  secretary.  First  week  in 
December,  1884. 

Central  Illinois  Poultry  Association,  Alton,  111. 
R.  J.  Boswell,  secretary.  December  10-13, 1884. 

Southwestern  Iowa  Association,  Creston.  W. 
H.  Stonehouse,  secretary.  December  16-19, 
1884. 

Southern  Massachusetts  Poultry  Association, 
Fall  River,  Mass.  T.  J.  Eddy,  secretary.  De- 
cember 16-20,  1884. 

Logansport  (Ind.)  Poultry  Club.  J.  K.  Waltz, 
secretary.   December  16-20,  1884. 

Ohio  State  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. W.  A.  Jeffrey,  secretary,  Springfield. 
December  17-23,  1884. 

Worcester  County  West  Poultry  Association, 
Spencer,  Mass.  P.  Emerson,  secretary.  Decem- 
ber 23-24,  1884. 

Meriden  Poultry  Association,  Connecticut. 
Joshua  Shute,  secretary.  December  30  and  31, 
188,4  and  January  1  and  2,  1885. 

Champiain  Valley  Poultry  Association,  Bur- 
lington, Vt.  M.  H.  Stone,  secretary.  Early  in 
1885. 

New  York  Fanciers'  Club,  New  York  City. 
Chas.  R.  Harker,  secretary.   January,  1885. 

Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  Worces- 
ter.  H.  A.  Jones,  secretary.   January  5-7,  1885. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Poultry  Club.  A.  Swift, 
secretary.   January  12-17,  1885. 

World's  Fair,  Poultry  Department,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  B.  N.  Pierce,  special  commissioner. 
Indianapolis.  January  15  to  February  15,  1885. 

Iowa  State  Poultry  Association,  Boone.  J.  H. 
Boggs,  secretary.   January  20-24,  1885. 

National  Poultry  Association,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  T.  F.  McGrew,  Jr.,  secretary.  January  27 
to  February  3,  1885. 

Virginia  Poultry  Association,  Richmond. 
Frank  Lovelock,  secretary,  Gordonsville.  Feb- 
ruary 2-5,  1885. 
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COERESPONDENCE. 

"GRANT_PARISH." 
His  Expressions  and  Reveries. 

THE  STANDARD  MUST  GO. 

Why?  To  satisfy  the  growing  demand  of 
thousands  of  legitimate  poulterers  who  are  chaf- 
ing under  the  false  creed  that  undermines  the  real 
profits  of  the  business.  There  are  many  people 
who  are  devoting  their  spare  time  reading  up  the 
Standard,  the  hook  in  one  hand  and  a  hatchet 
in  another,  and  when  the  pope  says,  "twisted 
comb  no  good"  down  comes  the  steel.  The  pope 
grants  his  satisfaction  and  the  disqualified  birds 
are  carted  away.  "Hocks  no  good,"  down  comes 
the  blade,  the  cardinal  smiles,  the  birds  raked 
away.  "Birds  not  true  to  feather  no  good,"  down 
comes  the  tomahawk/and  the  Standard  says"  Well 
done!"  and  then,  lo,  the  simple-minded  person 
looks  around.  It  is  all  quiet,  no  merry  cackle  of 
his  fowls,  no  joyful  crows  of  his  pets,  no  naughty 
words  from  his  neighbors  who  have  gardens,  no 
cross  words  from  his  fond  wile  because  the  door- 
way is  littered  up.  No,  alack,  no ;  nothing  but  the 
dew  of  eventide,  the  melodious  croaking  of  the 
frogs,  the  saucy  hop  of  the  grass  hopper,  the 
falling  shadows,  capped  by  the  fading  sun. 

A  STARTLING  SITUATION. 

A  ghastly  smile  plays  over  his  face.  The  servant 
ever  prompt  to  feed  the  fowls  asks  "Where  are  the 
chickens?"  In  response  he  is  told  they  are  no 
more;  he  is  ordered  to  convey  the  remaining 
Standard  fowls  (a  pair  out  of  90  odd)  and  the 
book  to  the  house,  and  when  the  man  with  the 
chickens  under  his  arms  and  the  "gospel"  in  his 
hip  pocket  was  fading  away  in  the  shade  of 
approaching  night,  the  man  stamped  on  the 
ground,  spit  on  his  beard,  tore  his  hair  and  said, 
"0  what  fools  these  mortals  be!" 

"WORSE  THAN  TRASH. 

Editor  Pierce  throws  several  columns  away  in 
a  recent  review  of  the  "Critic  and  Kicker."  He  no 
doubt  read  "What  is  Greek?"  in  this  paper,  which 
furnished  him  points  to  write  a  lot  of  stuff,  the 
ilk  that  has  been  hashed  over  since  Joseph 
Wade's  t  ime.  I  might  be  a  kicker,  but  I  gener- 
ally hit  the  darkey's  head  two  out  of  three ;  the 
darkey  yells  every  time  I  hit  him  with  the  ball; 
and,  now  that  the  Standard  people  scream,  I  am 
quite  sure  I  have  struck  home,  and  another 
county  heard  from.  The  Gazette  is  too  good  a 
paper  to  be  on  the  wrong  side,  and  for  the  sake  of 
my  old  Pou  Itry  Review,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  push  that  paper,  I  hope  that  if  it  will  not 
join  hands  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  it  will 
at  least  keep  silent.  The  Standard  should  go ; 
it  must  go ;  it  is  going. 

Capital  Hill,  Washington. 

Dark  Brahmas  as  Layers. 

C.  A.  BALLOU,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

I  will  give  you  the  record  of  my  best  hen.  Im- 
ported in  '81  from  Cambridge,  Eng.,  from  L.  C. 
C.  Norris.  Arrived  Feb.  28,  commenced  laying 
March  7,  laid  35  eggs,  stopped  10  days,  laid  30 
in  her  next  litter,  or  65  eggs.  I  then  let  her  sit. 
Her  daughter,  hatched  May  28,  commenced  Dec. 
8,  1882,  was  shown  at  LoweU  Dec.  10  to  14, 
score  95 34,  now  second;  shown  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  Jan.  4,  now  second,  No.  1,  score  92;  at 
Worcester,  Jan  18,  now  second,  score  91%;  at 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  laid  all  through  their  shows 
and  became  broody  June  1,  1883.  I  now  have 
her  daughter,  hatched  May  8,  1883,  commenced 
to  lay  Jan.  15,  laid  forty  eggs.  I  let  her  sit 
the  1st  day  of  March  two  weeks  and  took  her  off. 
She  commenced  her  second  litter  March  31  and 
laid  fifty-four  eggs  in  fifty-six  days.  I  let  her 
sit.  She  hatched  every  chick,  one  dead  in  shell 
(her  own  eggs).  She  commenced  her  third  litter 
3d  of  July  and  has  laid  up  to  to-day  twenty-six 
eggs,  one  every  day,  and  acts  as  if  she  would  con- 
tinue somewhat  longer.  In  a  total  of  195  days 
she  has  laid  120  eggs,  raised  her  brood  of  chicks 
and  is  busy  as  a  bee  now.  Show  me  a  better 


record  if  possible.  I  have  another  pullet,  hatched 
June  1,  commenced  her  first  litter  in  December, 
and  has  laid  nearly  all  of  the  time  since,  and  has 
never  been  broody.  The  pullet  I  gave  you  record 
of,  now  special  at  Lowell,  scored  O-k'h;  the  other 
pullet  scored  89 *2;  she  won  first  prize  in  breed- 
ing pen  and  helped  win  the  special  for  best  pen ; 
•  average  score,  91%,. 


Another  Disgusted  Reader. 

E.  E.  ROGERS,  ROYAL  OAK,  MD. 

We  are  afflicted  with  your  most  unoriginal 
paper,  and  the  object  of  this  epistle  is  to  extend 
to  you  our  hearty  congratulations  for  your  non- 
success  in  attempting  to  publish  a  purely  origi- 
nal poultry  journal,  and  to  advise  you  (in  a 
friendly  way,  of  course)  relative  to  the  proper 
course  for  you  to  pursue  in  the  future  to  insure 
your  paper  success. 

We  unite  with  our  friend  E.  F.  G.  in  the  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  and  disgust.  Yes,  we  are 
heartily  sorry  for  you  and  we  are  disgusted  with 
your  paper.  What  we  and  our  friends  (who 
think  as  we  do)  want  is  something  original — all 
original.  We  want  a  paper  that  treats  of  dis- 
eases in  fowls,  of  oyster  shells,  and  of  pills  at  50 
cents  per  box  postpaid,  circulating,  and  gives 
the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  paper  some- 
thing to  do — filling  orders  for  pills. 

Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  we  are  sorry  you  do  not  aspire 
to  originality  and  regret  that  in  your  journalistic 
compilations  you  adhere  to  the  Darwinistic  the- 
ory, "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  When  we  take 
a  paper  we  want  something  original  to  read,  re- 
gardless of  the  practicability  of  the  advice  there- 
in— don't  matter  to  us  whether  it  is  valuable  in- 
formation or  not,  so  it  is  original.  We  read 
such  papers  as  those  and  consider  them  good  for 
lamp  lighters.  No,  Mr.  Editor,  we  don't  like 
you. 

Successful  Hatching. 

G.  H.  WILLIAMS,  BYRON,  ME. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator  came  to 
hand  badly  dilapidated,  but  as  I  was  anxious  to 
try  it  I  fixed  it  up  the  best  I  could,  and  put  100 
eggs  in.  Kept  the  temperature  102°  for  one 
week,  then  103°  until  the  nineteenth  day,  then 
104°.  On  the  twentieth  day  at  6  P.  M.,  three 
eggs  pipped;  twenty-first  day  at  8  A.  m.,  twelve 
eggs  pipped ;  6  p.  m.,  ten  chicks  and  twenty  eggs 
pipped;  8  a.  m.,  twenty-second  day,  thirty-one 
chicks  and  twenty  eggs  pipped;  6  P.  m.,  fifty- 
one  chicks  and  eighteen  eggs  pipped;  8  a.m., 
twenty-third  day,  sixty-one  and  eight  eggs 
pipped;  6  p.  m.,  sixty-nine  chicks  and  sixteen 
dead  in  shell,  for  which  I  am  to  blame,  as  I  kept 
the  egg  drawer  out  so  much  it  chilled  the  eggs. 
I  am  positive  that  I  would  have  had  eighty-five 
chicks  if  I  had  done  as  I  ought  to.  I  broke 
one  egg  on  the  seventh  day  and  one  on  the  fif- 
teenth day;  both  had  chicks  in,  which  would 
have  made  eighty-seven  chicks.  How  long  do 
you  leave  the  chicks  in  the  drawer  after  they 
leave  the  shell?  Am  going  to  fill  it  again  to- 
morrow. 

[Leave  them  in  the  drawer  a  few  hours  to  recu- 
perate, but  they  may  be  put  in  the  brooder,  if  it 
is  nice  and  warm,  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched.— Ed.] 

Disease  Among  Fowls. 

L.  R.  CURRIE,  BRADFORD,  PA. 

I  have  received  one  number  of  your  paper,  and 
if  t  he  recipe  therein  contained  would  or  will  cure 
my  chickens  of  cholera,  that  one  number  would 
be  worth  the  money.  I  have  lost  fifty-two  hens 
out  of  a  flock  of  seventy-two,  since  the  last  day 
of  April,  have  tried  every  remedy  I  could  hear  of, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  To-day  I  find  another 
that  will  soon  die  if  the  recipe  fails.  I  would 
like  to  have  all  the  numbers  of  the  paper.  Please 
date  my  subscription  from  the  commencement 
and  send  me  the  back  numbers.  My  chickens 
are  never  confined,  have  several  acres  to  range 
upon,  and  I  supposed  I  took  great  pains  with 
their  coops,  using  crude  petroleum  to  guard 


against  insects,  even  putting  it  on  the  fowls  as 
well  as  their  perches  and  floor  of  coop.  The  first 
fowl  to  die  was  a  very  large  Plymouth  Rock 
rooster,  found  dead  under  perch  at  noon;  one  of 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  also  died.  I  found  chopped 
onions  recuperated  several.  I  gave  them  Venetian 
red  in  drinking  water,  then  turpentine,  after 
that  alum,  then  assafoetida,  quinine,  in  fact 
everything  I  could  hear  of.  I  have  tried  enough 
experiments  to  kill  them  had  they  been  healthy. 
I  have  kept  about  thirty  chickens  or  less  for  a 
number  of  years  and  once  before  lost  my  flock 
by  leaving  home  for  three  months  and  coops  be- 
came foul.  Then  I  did  not  wonder  at  it,  but 
now  I  do,  unless  I  kept  too  many  in  too  small 
space  during  the  severe  weather.  I  wish  some 
one  that  knows  how  to  prepare  that  egg  food 
would  make  a  quantity  and  add  prices.  I  have 
no  means  for  crushing  shells,  unless  I  first  burn 
them,  which  I  always  keep  accessible.  This  let- 
ter is  to  show  you  I  am  one  interested  in  poul- 
try raising;  find  it  pays  me  in  eggs,  as  Bradford 
is  a  good  market.  Grocers  sell  for  22  cents 
now;  farmers  for  28.  I  like  your  paper  and  wish 
for  the  back  numbers. 

The  Nuisance  of  Cock  Crowing. 

BY  AN  AMATEUR. 

One  difficulty  in  keeping  poultry  in  the  city  or 
large  town  is  the  annoyance  to  your  neighbors 
of  the  cock  crowing,  as  shown  in  the  following: 

A  lady  residing  in  Buckingham,  Palace  Road, 
London,  applied  to  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  at  the  West- 
minster Police  Court,  begging  the  assistance  of 
the  court  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intolerable  nuis- 
ance of  cock  crowing  on  a  neighbor's  premises. 
She  has  complained  to  the  person  keeping  the 
fowls,  but  without  avail,  his  answer  being  that 
he  would  not  part  with  them  unless  absolutely 
compelled  by  law.  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  was  afraid 
that  he  could  not  interfere  although  no  doubt  the 
applicant  suffered  serious  annoyance.  Applicant 
said  she  had  lost  her  lodgers.  A  gentleman  who 
had  been  eleven  years  in  her  drawing-room  had 
gone  away,  the  nuisance  being  injurious  to  his 
health.  He  had  left  by  his  doctor's  advice.  Mr. 
D'Eyncourt  told  the  applicant  that  her  husband 
could  bring  an  action  tor  damages  in  the  County 
Court.  Possibly  that  would  put  an  end  to  the 
annoyance. 

Although  one  may  have  every  convenience  on 
his  own  premises  for  keeping  fowls,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  cause  annoyance  to  our  neighbors. 
Can  you  not  give  some  hints  as  to  what  may  be 
done,  if  anything,  in  the  keeping  of  fowls  with- 
out the  cock-crowing  element.  I  have  heard 
that  hens  may  be  kept  for  their  eggs  without 
their  male  attendants.  Of  course  in  raising 
chickens,  fertilized  eggs  have  to  be  procured 
elsewhere  Please  give  your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

[Hens  will  lay  when  not  with  cocks,  which  is 
the  best  method  of  avoiding  the  crowing. — ED.J 


A  Lady's  Experience  with  an  In- 
cubator. 

MRS.  J.  E.  GREEN,  HEBRON,  WIS. 

I  have  received  my  first  number  of  the  paper 
and  like  it  well.  I  wish  to  give  my  experience 
with  an  incubator,  and  hope  someone  may  be 
able  to  teil  me  why  I  have  not  had  better  suc- 
cess. About  a  year  ago  I  made  a  Common  Sense 
incubator,  expecting  to  go  right  into  the  poultry 
business.  I  put  it  in  the  cellar,  the  door  of 
which  opened  out  of  our  sitting  room,  and  I 
could  tend  it  without  trouble.  I  hatched  out 
between  sixty  and  seventy  chicks  and.  felt  that 
for  a  new  beginner  I  had  done  well. 

In  the  winter  my  husband  bought  a  place  in  a 
small  village,  and  I  moved  my  incubator,  putting 
it  in  the  cellar.  But  it  was  so  far  from  my  living 
room  that  I  feared  it  did  not  get  proper  care,  as 
out  of  two  sittings  of  180  and  80  eggs  respect- 
ively I  did  not  get  a  chicken.  Then  I  took  it 
down  and  made  it  smaller  and  put  it  into  the 
kitchen,  where  I  could  attend  closely  to  it,  but  I 
did  not  get  a  chick  from  the  third  batch.  The 
first  lot  I  took  from  the  store  and  feared  the  eggs 
were  not  fertile.  The  second  I  got  of  a  friend 
who  had  excellent  luck  with  her  chicks.  The 
third  I  took  from  the  store,  but  as  it  was  later 
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in  the  season  I  thought  they  would  be  all  right. 
After  being  in  three  weeks,  the  eggs  looked  clear 
and  yellow,  the  yolks  were  soft  and  the  eggs 
streaked  with  blood,  as  if  a  hen  had  hovered 
them  two  or  three  days. 

I  have  heard  of  three  other  families  who  have 
had  no  better  luck  than  I,  but  I  do  not  know 
just  how  theirs  acted.  If  anyone  can  give  me 
any  instruction  I  shall  be  glad,  for  I  do  not  like 
to  be  beaten  by  a  box  of  sawdust.  I  kept  water 
under  the  drawer  and  turned  the  eggs  several 
times  a  day.  I  can  get  no  machine  that  will  turn 
the  eggs  well,  so  have  to  turn  them  by  hand. 

[As  the  lady  did  get  some  good  hatches,  there 
is  a  fault  somewhere,  in  the  eggs  or  management 
perhaps. — Ed.]  

A  Cholera  Remedy. 

INCOGNITO. 

In  looking  over  your  valaable  paper,  I  notice 
a  great  many  different  cholera  remedies.  Now  I 
will  give  mine.  It  is  very  simple  and  cheap,  and 
was  recommended  to  me,  and  I  have  used  it  and 
found  it  to  be  the  best  cholera  remedy  I  ever 
used.  It  is  extract  logwood;  dissolve  the  log- 
wood and  mix  into  corn  meal,  putting  logwood 
enougn  to  make  the  dough  quite  red;  then  I  put 
some  in  their  drink.  My  fowls  that  were  quite 
sick  I  gave  a  pill  of  the  extract  alone  as 
large  as  a  pea,  and 

repeat  in  an  hour  _  l^mjs 

or  so  by  another 
one,  keeping  by 
them  plenty  of 
log-wood  water, 
and  corn  meal  and 
bran,  mixed  wit]) 
water  and  plenty 
of  logwood,  also,  in 
the  mixture,  in  all 
cases  keeping  the 
very  sick  fowls 
separate  from  oth- 
ers. Different 
times  I  have  had  a 
dozen  or  more  at 
one  time,  with  the 
yellowish  green 
discharge  (which 
too  plainly  speaks 
cholera),  and  my 
only  remedy  for 
them  was  to  put 
the  extract  in 
water  for  them  to 
drink,  and  soon 
after  I  would  no- 
tice that  my  hens  WHITE  CRESTED 
were  all  well  and  singing  as  though  they  were 
rejoicing  with  me  over  the  merits  of  the  log- 
wood. And  to  occasionally  keep  this  water  for 
them  to  drink,  I  am  positive  our  chickens  would 
not  get  cholera  and  other  diseases.  Now  if  you 
consider  this  worthy  of  a  corner  in  your  very 
valuable  little  paper  I  shall  feel  greatful,  for  I 
have  tested  and  thoroughly  tried  it,  and  I  am 
confident  if  tried  by  others  it  will  save  many 
fowls. 

In  examining  your  valuable  columns,  I  notice 
in  the  French  breeds  the  Houdans,  or  the  five- 
toed  hens.  Some  time  ago  I  had  some  of  those 
five-toed  hens.  They  were  very  extra  hens,  I 
thought,  for  eggs.  Could  you  inform  me  where  I 
could  get  eggs  of  such  for  hatching,  and  what  I 
would  have  to  pay?  Also  for  the  pure  White 
Leghorn.  I  believe  if  people  would  feed  their 
hens  parched  corn  they  would  get  more  eggs. 

I  should  so  much  like  a  June  number  of  your 
paper.  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  know  of  your 
paper  before  this.  It  is  the  most  complete  poultry 
paper  I  ever  read,  and  be  assured  I  will  not  in 
the  future  be  without  it,  and  consider  me  a  con- 
stant subscriber.  Those  who  have  not  your  pa- 
per cannot  appreciate  its  value. 

I  have  in  my  chickens  some  that  resemble 
Guineas.  They  have  no  tail  feathers  at  all;  but  are 
round  and  plump  as  a  Guinea,  and  I  think  they 
are  very  pretty.  They  do  not  grow  very  large,  but 


are  said  to  be  great  layers.  As  mine  are  only 
spring  chickens,  they  have  not  began  to  lay  yet. 
I  would  like  to  find  out  something  of  their 
origin,  if  I  can,  and  their  value.  We  call  them 
beauties.  Please  give  me  some  information  if 
possible. 

[We  consider  it  very  worthy,  and  hope  our 
readers  may  profit  thereby.  If  the  correspondent 
will  send  a  full  description  of  the  chicks,  we  will 
endeavor  to  give  the  information. — Ed.1 


A  Tribute  to  an  Honest  Breeder. 

C.  B.  GALE,  NEWPORT,  OHIO. 

I  wish  to  give  my  experience  with  some  eggs 
of  the  Wyandotte  variety  I  purchased  of  W.  O. 
Dakin,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.   I  got  a  clutch  of  thir- 
teen eggs,  set  them  under  an  Irish  Grey  Game 
hen,  but  after  she  had  been  setting  two  weeks 
began  eating  them  and  had  eaten  two  of  the  eggs 
before  I  discovered  anything  wrong.   I  took  the 
remaining  eggs,  washed  them  off  in  warm  water 
with  a  soft  rag,  placed  them  under  a  Black 
Breasted  Red  Game  hen  (which  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  sitting)  and  in 
nineteen  days  they  began  hatching.  The 
twenty-first  day  I  took  the  hen  off  with 
ten  strong  chicks,  which  are  all  alive  to- 
day (nearly  three  weeks  old).   I  would 
advise  all  parties  wishing  to  purchase 


ing  to  the  end  of  the  outer  toes.  Tall  pale  red 
comb,  which  is  single,  also  pale  red  earlobe.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  they  are.  I  do  know 
that  they  are  a  fine  looking  fowl.   More  anon. 

[Your  chicks  are  a  cross  from  the  White  Cochin 
perhaps. — Ed.] 


A  Lady's  Opinion. 


WHITE  POLISH,  Bred  by  Chas.  Gammerdingher,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
eggs  of  that  variety  of  chickens  to  try  Mr.  Dakin. 
I  never  received  any  eggs  so  nicely  packed  for 
a  success  in  hatching  as  those. 


The  Old  Way  the  Best. 

M.  S.  LAINORE,  BEATRICE,  NEB. 

I  am  a  reader  and  subscriber  of  your  valuable 
paper,  The  Poultry  Keeper,  and  wish  to  tell 
you  what  I  have  done  this  summer  in  the  poul- 
try business  on  a  small  scale.  I  had  seven  hens 
in  the  spring  and  I  have  now  over  100  as  fine 
chickens  as  anyone  need  wish  for  common  stock, 
more  than  I  expected,  for  I  only  set  two  hens. 
The  rest  stole  their  nests  away,  and  every  hen 
came  up  with  a  fine  brood  of  chicks.  I  am  al- 
most persuaded  to  think  that  the  old  way  is  the 
best.  If  anyone  has  done  anv  better  than  that  with 
only  seven  hens  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them 
through  The  Poultry  Keeper.  I  live  six  miles 
East  of  Beatrice,  Gage  Co.,  Neb.,  on  a  small  farm 
of  three  acres,  and  I  expect  to  engage  in  the 
poultry  business  quite  extensively  next  year. 
I  don't  profess  to  be  any  judge  of  the  different 
kinds  of  stock  in  chickens,  and  I  wish  some  one 
would  answer  the  description  of  the  few  fowls 
that  I  have.  The  chicks  are  pure  white  through- 
out, not  a  dark  feather  to  be  seen.  Some  of 
them  have  a  bunch  of  feathers  under  their  ear- 
lobes,  and  all  have  feathers  on  their  legs  extend- 


MRS.  G.  W.  FORD,   PEMBROKE,  MASS. 

I  have  received  both  papers  you  sent.  I  would 
like  the  three  back  numbers,  viz. :  April,  May 
and  June.  Enclosed  are  15  cents  in  stamps  to 
pay  for  the  back  numbers.  I  find  much  useful 
information  in  the  one  I  have.  Am  glad  you  are 
not  going  to  have  the  columns  disgraced  by  ad- 
vertising quackery  and  frauds  in  various  forms. 
There  is  too  much  such  stuff  in  most  of  the 
papers  that  profess  better  things.  Am  glad  you 
propose  a  more  humane  method  of  killing  hens 
than  wringing  their  necks.  People  who  like  such 
pastime  ought  to  be  obliged  to  practice  the  ar^ 
on  their  own 
necks. 

We  keep  our  hen 
houses  white- 
washed. Have 
plenty  clean,  dry 
sand  for  them  (the 
hens,  not  the 
houses)  to  dust  in 
the  year  round, 
give  wholesome 
food,  seldom  have 
any  sick  ones. 
When  one  is,  one 
or  two  doses  of 
pulverized  char- 
coal  and  sweet  oil 
will  effect  a  cure 
generally.  I  read 
a  good  deal  in  The 
Poultry  Keeper, 
and  other  papers 
about  feeding  hens 
on  different  kinds 
of  grain;  but  noth- 
ing about  sour  or 
musty  feed.  Some- 
times diseases  in 
cattle  can  be  traced 
directly  to  musty 
meal  or  corn.  Why 
should  it  not  make 
hens  sick?  Many 
people  think  any- 
thing called  grain 
will  do  for  hogs 
and  hens.  If  persons  who  feed  hens  would  al- 
ways be  careful  to  feed  good,  sweet  food,  I  think 
there  would  be  fewer  diseases  among  poultry 
as  well  as  other  live  stock. 

We  try  to  keep  good  hens,  those  that  will  lay 
and  sell  well.  Don't  aspire  to  fancy  stock  since 
we  read  Baraum's  history  of  the  hen  fever, 
but  should  like  some  Black  Hamburgs  sometime. 
Can't  agree  with  the  Western  Eural  about  giv- 
ing young  hens  calomel,  think  a  milder  remedy 
would  answer.  Am  interested  in  the  questions 
and  answers  in  The  Poultry  Keeper  ;  wish  I 
could  write  something  that  would  interest 
others  as  well. 

[The  lady  writes  a  good  letter,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  her  at  any  time.— Ed.1 

A  Lady  Supports  Herself  with  Poultry. 

MRS.  C.  F.  ■WINKLES,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  is  a  grand  success,  and 
the  article  headed  "Diseases  of  Poultry"  is  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  the  paper. 

Seven  years  ago  I  had  but  a  few  chickens  on 
my  place,  but  having  three  little  children  on  my 
hands  to  care  for,  besides  so  much  farm  work,  I 
thought  my  hands  were  full.  About  that  time  I 
was  visited  by  an  aunt  who  advised  me  to  write 
to  a  lady  for  valuable  information.  Now  I,  with 
my  three  children,  am  independent  of  my  hus- 
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band,  having  marketed  this  spring  1,600  dozens 
eggs  and  700  chickens. 

I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  farmers'  wives  are 
worked  too  hard  and  their  husbands  are  too 
close  with  the  money. 

[The  lady  is  entitled  to  praise,  and  is  teaching 
a  good  lesson.  Ed.  J 

Keeping  Fowls  on  Small  Enclosures. 

J.  M.  POWELL,  GALESBUEG,  ILL. 

I  have  preserved  the  first  four  numbers  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  do  not  intend  to  miss  a 
single  number.  For  not  only  is  it  the  cheapest 
paper  published,  but  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  and  variety  of  information  it  presents, 
it  certainly  is  the  best  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw — 
the  ideal  paper  for  which  I  have  long  been  look- 
ing. The  answers  to  the  following  questions  no 
doubt  will  prove  as  interesting  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  The  Poultey  Keeper  as  to  myself. 
In  the  article,  in  the  April  number,  "What  One 
Acre  of  Land  Will  Do,"  you  state  that  with  the 
use  of  incubators  no  great  space  is  required.  1. 
Why  is  it  that  so  much  less  space  is  required  in 
using  incubators  than  in  raising  chickens  the 
old  way?  2.  What  was  Mr.  Packard's  object  in 
keeping  chickens  in  a  yard  fifty  feet  square, 
when  he  was  not  restricted  for  want  of  room,  as 
it  appears  he  lives  on  a  farm?  3.  What  advant- 
age could  be  derived  by  keeping  so  many  chick- 
ens on  such  a  small  piece  of  ground,  for  if  they 
attained  the  weight  of  several  pounds  each,  as 
stated,there  must  have  been  at  least  500  crowded 
together  at  one  time  in  a  yard  too  small,  it  would 
seem,  for  them  to  live  in,  let  alone  to  give  profit- 
able returns?  But  you  say  it  became  apparent 
to  Mr.  Packard  that  he  could  do  much  better 
,  with  them  on  a  small  area  than  when  scattered 
over  a  large  field.  4.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  Mr. 
Packard  ran  from  one  extreme  to  another  in 
penning  them  in  such  close  quarters  because  he 
found  they  did  not  do  so  well  when  given  the 
range  of  a  large  field?  5.  In  the  article  in  the 
April  number,  "What  Nine  Hens  Did,"  the  sec- 
ond line  of  the  expense  side  of  the  account 
reads  "to  feed  for  one  year,  $14.40."  Surely  this 
amount  must  include  the  feed  for  seventy  chick- 
ens as  well  as  for  the  nine  hens,  as  I  see  that  the 
price  $17.50  for  which  the  seventy  chickens 
were  sold  is  credited  as  clear  profit  on  the  in- 
come side  of  the  account,  which  it  would  not  be 
if  due  allowance  was  not  made  for  the  food  they 
consumed.  Am  I  right  or  not?  6.  Do  you  in- 
tend writing  on  the  subject  of  "How  to  econom- 
ize room  by  the  use  of  incubators,"  thus  fully 
explaining  your  statement  which  I  refer  to  in 
first  question?  If  you  would  I  think  you  would 
gain  a  great  many  more  adherents  to  the  incu- 
bator system  of  raising  poultry,  as  there  are  a 
great  many,  like  myself,  who  have  to  confine  their 
operations  (in  raising  poultry  in  the  old  way)  to 
a  small  piece  of  ground.  I  have  tried  to  make 
my  questions  as  brief  as  possible,  considering 
the  importance,  to  me,  of  the  subject  to  which 
they  relate.  I  am  sure  you  will  give  these  ques- 
tions your  earliest  attention  if  yom  realize  the 
great  value  which  I  attach  to  your  answers  on 
subjects  of  this  nature.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
answer  the  questions  in  the  September  number 
of  The  Poultey  Keeper,  please  preserve  this 
until  you  can. 

Will  make  known  the  merits  of  your  paper  to 
my  friends. 

[In  our  next  number  we  will  endeavor  to  an- 
swer the  inquiry  fully,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
under  the  heading,  "Raising  Poultry  on  Small 
Locations,"  and  will  keep  the  above  letter  as  a 
reminder  of  the  questions. — EdJ 


Some  Valuable  Suggestions. 

G.  L.  MILLER,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  The  Poultey 
Keeper.  I  have  every  number  from  April  to 
August,  and  now,  after  reading  them  all,  would 
not  take  the  subscription  price  (50  cents)  for 
any  one  number.  They  are  replete  with  the 
long-desired  information  so  much  needed  in  the 
poultry  raising  business.  Your  manner  of  ex. 


perimenting  and  giving  us  the  benefit  is  no 
small  item.  Surely  no  one  intending  to  embark 
in  the  poultry  business  can  afford  to  start  until 
he  has  subscribed  for  the  best  paper,  the  one 
that  gives  all  that  can  be  learned  by  the  most 
thorough,  practical  and  energetic  poultry  raisers 
in  our  land. 

I  have  had  most  of  the  poultry  journals — in 
fact,  all  I  could  hear  of — but  yours  is  decidedly 
the  best,  most  complete  and  common  sense  of 
any,  and  as  you  invite  others  to  send  their  ex- 
perience I  will  give  mine  in  breaking  up  sitting 
hens.  I  build  a  coop  or  box,  say  2x4  or  larger, 
according  to  the  number  to  be  put  in.  Sides* 
ends  and  bottom  are  all  slats,  two  inches  or  more 
apart.  Top  is  of  boards  to  shade  and  shelter. 
In  this  I  put  the  obstinate  hen,  putting  feed  and 
water  in  small  dishes.  This  I  set  up  from  the 
ground  a  foot  or  more,  to  give  air  all  around, 
and  it  soon  cools  them.  As  thev  cannot  find  any 
nest,  they  will  stand  up,  trying  to  get  out,  until, 
they  forget  their  nests,  and  in  from  two  to  four 
days  (according,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  breed) 
they  can  be  returned  to  the  coop,  and  will  com- 
mence laying  again.  This  has  given  the  best 
satisfaction  of  anything  we  ever  tried. 

We  have  tried  the  Douglas  Mixture  and  find  it 
excellent ;  can't  think  of  trying  to  do  without  it ; 
can  tell  the  difference  in  two  or  three  days.  I 
expect  to  get  a  breeding  pen  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  one  of  Wyandottes  this  fall,  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  parties  having  them.  I  should 
think  they  would  advertise  in  your  paper.  I 
expect  to  begin  in  the  spring  to  have  eggs  to 
sell,  and  surely  I  can  find  no  better  medium  than 
your  valuable  paper  to  tell  the  world  what  I  shaU 
have  to  sell.  We  expect  to  go  to  Texas  to  try 
our  luck  in  poultry  raising,  where  winters  are 
milder,  land  cheaper,  and  climate  healthier.  Is 
this  correct  from  your  standpoint? 

Please  send  me  a  few  extra  copies  of  your  pa- 
per, and  I  think  I  can  get  you  more  subscribers. 
I  can't  spare  my  numbers— they  are  too  precious. 

[Texas  is  a  fine  section  for  poultry  as  well  as 
other  stock. — Ed.] 

Restoring  Partially  Drowned  Chicks. 

VI.  O.  DAEXN,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

In  one  of  my  letters  to  you,  I  intimated  that  if 
you  wished  I  would  give  your  Poultey  Keeper 
readers  the  plan  of  my  brooders,  etc.  In  your 
July  number  you  stated  my  intentions,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  I  have  had  a  large  number 
of  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  brooders,  some  of 
which  I  have  answered,  and  others  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  August  number  of  the  Keeper,  but 
I  fear  I  shall  have  to  disappoint  them  until  your 
next  issue.  My  time  for  the  past  month  has 
been  so  occupied  with  my  office  work  that  I  was 
obliged  to  neglect,  to  a  great  extent,  my  own 
personal  matters.  They  shall  have  the  plans  in 
your  next.  In  this  letter  I  will  simply  take  time 
to  give  my  experience  with  a  drowned  chick.  I 
have  had  only  one,but  I  know  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  little  chicks  are  lost  during  the  season,  by 
being  "caught  out"  in  sudden  showers,  as  they 
are  more  liable  to  be  in  case  they  have  no  mother 
hen  to  call  them.  Last  summer,  I  had,  at  the 
time,  about  forty  chicks,  four  weeks  old,  in  my 
garden.  Their  coop  was  in  a  convenient  place, 
and  they  all  knew  where  to  find  it.  At  noon, 
one  day,  it  commenced  to  rain,  lightly  at  first, 
and  the  chicks,  instead  of  going  to  their  coop, 
sought  shelter  under  tha  bushes,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  it  seemed  as  if  the  bottom  had  dropped 
out  of  the  clouds,  and  the  rain  came  down  "in 
sheets"  for  a  full  half  hour.  As  soon  as  it  slacked 
I  was  obliged  to  start  for  my  office,  leaving  the 
thoroughly  drenched  chicks  in  the  care  of  a 
friend,  who  volunteered  to  get  them  up,  and  at- 
tend to  the  drying  of  them.  I  came  home  at  six 
o'clock  and  found  one  of  them  under  the  eaves 
of  the  coop, where  it  probably  got  caught  and  be- 
wildered at  the  hardest  part  of  the  rain.  The  chick 
felt  dead  and  cold.but  on  picking  it  up  I  noticed 
the  water  ran  out  of  its  mouth.  I  pumped  it 
until  I  thought  the  water  was  all  out  of  it,  took 
it  in  the  kitchen,  heated  up  a  burner  on  the  gas- 


oline stove,  wrapped  the  chick  up  in  cotton,  and 
put  it  Jin  a  covered  basket  over  the  hot  burner 
(the  flame  was  of  course  turned  off).  At  nine 
o'clock  I  warmed  the  burner  again,  and  left  the 
chick  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  I  turned 
it  out  on  the  floor  and  had  hard  work  to  catch  it, 
and  on  putting  it  with  the  rest  could  not  tell 
which  one  it  was.  I  gave  it  no  stimulants ;  it 
was  simply  the  warmth,  and  the  long  story  I 
have  made  of  this  could  have  been  shortened  by 
saying  the  chick  laid  in  the  water  without  at- 
tention from  one  o'clock  until  six,  and  in  twelve 
hours  from  that  time  was  as  lively  as  ever.  How 
many  ever  tried  to  save  a  water-soaked  chick? 


No  Discount  on  This. 

GEO.  J.  VOLGER,  BIG  TREE,  N. 

The  July  number  of  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 
reached  me  a  few  days  ago.  It  "takes  the  whole 
bakery,"  as  a  poultry  journal.  Will  you  kindly 
send  me  the  two  back  numbers  and  date  my 
subscription  from  number  one?  or  if  not  con- 
venient please  advise  me  on  enclosed  P.  C,  and 
I'll  remit  necessary  amount.  Send  me  also 
specimen  copy  of  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside. 

P.  S.— Should  have  had  you  date  my  subscrip- 
tion as  above  had  I  known  what  The  Poultry 
Keepee  was  before  I  sent  you  my  subscription. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  it  was  something 
cheap.  Accept  my  humble  apology.  It  is 
better  than  the  high-priced  publications.  I 
have  them  all. 


Another  Suggestion  for  Cholera. 

W.  N.  WILLIAMS,  MTLLVILLE,  CAL. 

I  like  your  paper  very  much;  there  is  so  much 
in  it  I  want  to  know;  I  would  not  lose  it  now  for 
twice  the  worth  of  it.  I  have  always  raised 
chickens  on  the  farm;  now  I  want  to  raise  them 
to  pay.  I  have  tried  a  good  many  breeds  but 
like  none  so  well  as  the  White  Leghorns  and 
Plymouth  Rocks,  the  former  for  eggs,  the  latter 
for  market  and  home  use.  How  would  it  do  to 
cross  them? 

Here  is  my  remedy  for  cholera,  which  I  have 
tried  successfully:  Keep  their  drinking  water 
clean  and  put  a  small  lump  of  copperas  in  it 
twice  a  week,  or  a  smaller  lump  of  blue  vitriol 
will  do  just  as  well.  Put  a  little  cayenne  pepper 
in  their  feed  now  and  then.  I  think  it  is  worms 
that  cause  cholera,  as  after  they  drink  the  cop- 
peras water  I  have  seen  knots  of  fine  white 
worms  two  or  three  inches  long  in  the  droppings, 
after  which  they  get  well.  Some  of  my  chickens 
have  died  this  summer.  They  seem  healthy  but 
take  spells,  when  they  act  as  if  they  had  fits; 
they  chirp,  make  a  pitiful  noise  and  run  as  fast 
as  they  can  till  exhausted,  when  they  fall  down 
and  pant,  after  which  they  will  get  up  and  eat 
and  seem  better  till  the  next  fit  comes  on  in  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes.  In  a  day  or  two  they 
die.  What  is  the  matter  and  what  is  the  cure? 

For  some  reason  I  did  not  get  the  May  number 
of  The  Poultey  Keeper.  Please  send  me  one, 
as  I  want  to  keep  my  papers  for  reference. 


Cured  With  Our  Remedies. 

matte  vergnes,  TEXARCANA,  TEX. 
Seeing  so  many  telling  their  experience  in 
poultry  raising  emboldens  me  to  write.  First, 
I  must  sound  the  praises  of  the  little  jewel  of  a 
Poultry  Keeper.  My  father  subscribed  for  it 
three  months  ago,  and  every  number  is  a  treas- 
ure. I  only  raise  poultry  to  have  fresh  eggs  for 
the  table ;  have  the  Brown  Leghorn  chickens.  I 
kept  account  of  the  amount  of  feed,  and  the  eggs 
sold,  for  January  and  February ;  each  month  the 
feed  cost  $3,  and  I  sold  $10  worth  of  eggs,  not 
counting  those  eaten  by  a  family  of  four;  since 
then  I  became  sick,  and  the  cholera  attacked  my 
birds  and  most  of  them  died.  I  tried  your  chol- 
era remedy,  and  have  not  lost  one  since.  The 
roup  also  attacked  them.  I  made  some  roup 
pills,  and  they  have  never  failed  to  effect  a  cure. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
chickens  that  the  feathers  break  and  drop  off, 
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leaving  them  almost  entirely  without  feathers 
on  the  neck  and  back?  The  feathers  look  as  if 
something  had  eaten  all  of  the  soft  down  from 
them,  leaving  nothing  but  the  quill  and  coarse 
part  of  the  feathers.  I  see  no  lice.  There  is  also 
white  dandruff  that  falls  from  the  skin. 

[Your  fowls  are  either  moulting  or  pulling 
feathera  from  each  other.  — Ed.J 


How  to  Breed  Either  Sex  of  Fowls. 

ADAM  CLARK,  PLYMOUTH,  IOWA. 

Having  seen  some  discussion  in  your  journal 
about  the  shape  of  eggs  to  determine  the  sex,  I 
can  say  from  experience  that  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired result,  or  predomination,  of  either  sex,  you 
have  to  mate  your  fowls  as  follows :  For  cock- 
erels, you  have  to  mate  a  one-year-old  cockerel 
with  hens  not  more  than  two  years  old,  and  you 
wil  get  the  desired  results.  For  breeding  pullets 
mate  a  three-year-old  cock  with  one-year-old 
hens.  1  have  never  had  any  exception  to  this 
rule. 

Made  a  Favorite  Incubator. 

E.  G.  UNDERBILL,  NORWALK,  O. 
I  made  one  of  your  Favorite  incubators,  and  it 
is  working  first-class.  I  intend  to  make  one  on  a 
larger  scale.  I  use  your  paper  as  my  mentor  in 
all  matters  on  poultry,  and  find  it  a  valuable  one, 
too. 

Do  Incubator  Chicks  Make  Good 
Layers  ? 

MISS  O.  P.  JONES,  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 

Please  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  one  sitting  of  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  and  the 
price. 

I  was  told  last  winter  that 
incubator  chicks  did  not 
make  good  layers.  I  started 
one  January  31.  They  com- 
menced hatching  February 
20,  and  one,  a  Plymouth 
Rock,  commenced  laying 
July  20,  at  five  months  of 
age. 

I  think  The  Poultry 
Keeper  speaks  for  itself 
and  needs  no  comment. 
Thanks  for  its  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

[Incubator  chicks    are  in 
no    manner   different  from 
those  hatched   under  hens  s 
Sent  answer  to  other  inquiry 
by  mail.  —Ed.] 

An  Inquiry. 

MRS.  S.  E.  CARPENTER,  SYRA-  =sSl| 
CUSE,  0. 

I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  your  paper.  I  think  it 
is  just  what  I  need.  I  think 
your  article  on  diseases  of 
poultry  worth  the  price  of 
the  paper.  My  husband  is  a  minister,  and  I  am 
trying  to  raise  poultry  on  a  very  small  scale,  for 
profit  only.  I  was  much  interested  in  I.  B.  Bag- 
ley's  article,  "A  good  hatch  from  his  incubator." 
Will  I.B.B.  please  tell  through  Poultry  Keeper 
how  to  tell  when  the  eggs  are  "infertile,"  and 
when  they  are  started? 

[We  will  be  glad  if  Mr.  Bagley  will  favor  us 
with  another  article. — Ed.] 


deal  better  in  the  last  month.  I  have  five  fine 
young  turkeys  on  our  place  two  months  old. 
At  -  what  age  does  the  Bronze  turkey  lay? 

[The  Bronze  turkey  begins  to  lay  at  about  ten 
months  or  one  year  of  age. — Ed.] 


Another  Curious  Cross. 

REV.  W.  C.  HAYES,  HARTFORD,  KY. 

In  your  issue  for  July  you  have  a  paragraph 
headed  "A  Curious  Cross,"  which  prompts  me  to 
inform  you  there  is  a  similar  fowl  in  this  county. 
It  was  raised  by  a  Mr.  Felix  and  is  over  a  year 
old,  and  is  manifestly  a  cross  between  a  Guinea 
and  a  chicken. 

Precocious  Pullets. 

J.  A.  L.  SMITH,  PAYSON,  UTAH. 

I  have  a  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  laying  that  was 
hatched  the  first  week  in  April  and  is,  therefore, 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  Bred  by  MR.  J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park,  III. 

be  used  more  frequently 


Good  Results  From 
Keeper. 


the  Poultry 


CLYDE  GRIFFIN,  CHARLESTON,  ILL. 

I  have  now  received  two  numbers  of  your 
paper  which  I  like  very  well.  We  have  had  but 
few  chickens  on  the  place.  Eight  hens,  a  cock 
and  about  forty-five  young  ones.  Before  I  took 
your  paper  they  received  but  little  attention. 
Now  they  are  fed  regularly  twice  a  day  and  are 
cared  for  when  it  rains,  and  have  done  a  great 


but  little  more  than  four  months  old.  I  do  not 
think  this  record  can  be  beaten.  I  have  hens  of 
the  same  breed  that  have  laid  from  125  to  150 
eggs  since  January  1st.  The  pullet  above  re- 
ferred to  weighs  four  pounds,  hens  eight  to  nine 
pounds.  Thanks  for  back  numbers.  THE  POUL- 
tey  Keeper  is  a  gem.  * 


Let  Other  Good  Wives  do  Likewise. 

MRS.  MARY  ANN  DOANE,  HERMITAGE,  N.  Y. 

I  subscribed  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
my  husband,  unbeknown  to  him,  about  two 
months  ago.  I  have  received  four  numbers,  with 
which  he  is  much  pleased,  and  he  says  when 
finishing  a  paper,  "Now.  Mary,  take  that  and  lay 
it  away  carefully,  where  it  will  not  get  soiled." 
He  said  on  reading  the  first  number  that  there 
was  more  solid  reading  in  this  one  paper  than 
in  a  whole  year's  subscription  of  some  of  the 
poultry  papers  I  have  seen, 


About  Incubators. 

E.  J.  MYERS,  MOUNTAIN  TOP,  PA. 

I  have  been  studying  the  plan  for  an  incubator 
in  your  paper  of  April.  I  want  to  get  one  built. 
I  have  been  running  an  Eureka  of  Campbell's, 
and  I  find  he  recommends  there  will  have  to  be 
ventilators,  and  air  holes  on  the  top  also.  Has 
this  plan  got  it  or  does  it  need  it?  Please  givt 
me  instructions. 

[The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator  is  perfectly 
ventilated. — Ed.  I 

A  Remedy  for  Diarrhoea. 

J.  H.  PIERCE,  BOWMANVTLLE,  CAN. 

Last  spring  I  received  a  fine  cockerel  by  ex- 
press. When  he  arrived  he  seemed  rather 
dumpish.  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  the  journey 
made  him  so,  but  as  he  did  not  seem  any  bet- 
ter the  next  day,  I  concluded  there  was  some- 
thing else  wrong  with  him. 
In  examining  the  coop  I  had 
him  in,  I  noticed  that  every- 
thing that  passed  through  him. 
was  of  a  greenish  color  and 
thin  like  water,  and  he  seemed 
to  suffer  very  severe  pain.  In 
fact,  he  was  so  weak  he  could 
not  stand  up.  The  color  of 
his  face  and  earlobes  turned 
almost  white,  and  the  skin 
peeled  off  when  he  started  to 
get  better.  I  concluded  by 
the  symptoms  he  had  the 
diarrhoea,  and  I  went  to  work 
to  cure  him  the  best  way  I 
knew  how.  I  took  a  clean 
coop,  covered  the  bottom 
nicely  with  clean  straw,  placed 
the  bird  in  it,  and  started  the 
cure  as  follows :  I  put  a  few 
drops  of  Perry  Davis'  pain 
killer,  which  may  be  procured 
at  any  drug  store,  into  a  table- 
spoonful  of  warm  water,  and 
gave  him  a  dose  in  the  morn- 
ing, one  at  noon,  and  another 
at  night,  and  fed  him  hard 
boiled  eggs,  cooked  meat,  and 
bread,  and  gave  him  fresh 
water  to  drink.  The  next 
morning  he  appeared  much 
better  and  I  repeated  the 
medicine  and  fed  the  same  as 
I  did  the  day  before.  At  night 
I  gave  him  a  teaspoonful  of 
castor  oil.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  as  well  as  ever.  Think- 
ing some  of  your  subscribers 
might  be  benefited  by  my^ex- 
perience,  I  thought  I  would 
send  you  this  item. 

[We  have  often  noticed  that 
simple  remedies  serve  for  all 
purposes,  and  if  the  above 
cure  is  as  represented  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
Ed.] 


Surprised  With  The  Poultry  Keeper. 

C.  W.  BUTLER,  prest.  s.  ill.  poul.  and  ret. 

STOCK  ASS'N. 

When  I  subscribed  for  The  Poultry  Keeper, 
I  did  so  on  the  principle  that  it  was  better  to 
pay  for  a  number  of  poor  ones  than  to  miss  one 
good  one,  but  on  receiving  the  July  number  of 
your  paper  yesterday,  I  assure  you  that  I  was 
agreeably  surprised.  I  cannot  recollect  ever 
having  derived  so  much  condensed,  practical  in- 
formation from  a  single  number  of  any  poultry 
paper  before,  and  if  you  maintain  your  present 
standard,  predictions  of  success  are  unnecessar  v- 

Attend  the  poultry  shows.  If  you  are  a  novice 
you  will  learn  much.  If  you  are  a  breeder  you 
will  be  able  to  observe  the  quality  of  the  stock 
taken  to  poultry  shows. 
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Where's  the  Field  that  Was  Full? 

We  received,  during  the  past  month,  several 
letters  inquiring  the  addresses  of  other  poultry 
journals,  the  following  of  which  is  a  sample: 

Will  you  please  inform  me  of  some  weekly 
or  monthly  journal  published,  devoted  only  to 
Game  fowl,  or  a  book  would  answer  the  purpose. 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  The  Pouxtey  Keeper 
and  I  would  like  to  have  you  recommend  to  me 
another  poultry  journal,  as  I  am  greatly  inter- 
ested in  fowls  of  all  kinds,  but  the  Games  are  my 
favorites.   Yours  with  respect, 

Robert  Williams. 

Round  Pond,  Maine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  answering  such  inquiries 
as  the  above.  This  subscriber  does  not  find  the 
field  full.  He  is  pleased  with  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  but  he  also  wants  more  light.  Friend 
Williams  will  find  the  Game  Fanciers'  Journal, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  just  the  thing  he  wants.  It 
"beats  us  all  hollow"  on  games  and  is  an  excel- 
lent paper  for  one  who  prefers  the  game  for  the 
pit.  Then  there  are  other  good  poultry  papers 
which  we  advise  friend  Williams  to  procure. 
Any  of  them  will  no  doubt  kindly  send  a  sample. 
They  are  the  Monitor,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Fan- 
ciers' Gazette,  Indianapoiis,  Ind. ;  American 
Poultry  Journal,  Chicago;  Monthly,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  Bulletin,  New  York  city;  World  and 
Yard,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Southern  Poultry 
Guide,  Meridian,  Miss. ;  Nation,  Elyria,  Ohio; 
Messenger,  Cuckoo,  Va.,  and  perhaps  others, 
but  the  above  are  those  on  our  exchange  list. 
And  there*s  room  for  more.  "McDougall  on 
Games"  is  the  book  you  want. 


A  poultry  raiser  informs  us  that  when  he  cuts 
a  chicken's  wings,  he  gets  some  one  to  hold  the 
bird,  and  he  takes  the  wing  and  stretches  it  out, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  commences  near  the  body, 
leaving  three  or  four  of  the  quill  feathers  next  the 
body  without  cutting,  and  cut  s  all  the  rest,  except 
three  or  four  at  the  tip  end.  That  will  take  the 
wind  out  of  their  sails  and  prevent  flying.  The 
feathers  left  at  the  tip  of  the  wing  enable  the 
hen  to  keep  her  eggs  in  place  if  you  let  her  sit, 
and  when  the  wing  is  shut  up  it  does  not  disfig- 
ure her. — Tribune  and  Farmer. 


BROWN  f^'hurn?and  Hou<ians  for  sale  or  e 


Poultry  Paper  free. 


.  BAGWELL,  Oakland,  Kj. 


Bl  ARK  SPAVISH  <wnite  faced).  B.  S.  Polish  and  White  Guin- 
UtMUlY  e;is.  Choice  chicks  now  ready  for  shipping.  Free  Cir- 
cular?.  HATHAWAY  BROS.;  Painesville,  O. 

PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 

Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Guineas.    E.  Hl'JIES,  Arondale,  Pa. 

nFATII  ¥  SURE  DEATH  to  Chicken  or  Hen  Lice. 
UCH  I  11  I  Destroy  the  Pest  and  get  more  Eggs. 
Send  $1  to  Prof.  W.  H.  SPRAGUE,  Clyde.  Ohio. 


SALE  I 


300  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls  and  Chicks  and  2.3  Wyan- 
dotte Cockerels.    A.  V.  S.  BA1RD,  Eureka,  III. 

THE  SUCCESS  HATCHER  ! 

Send  for  circulars  to  C.  C.  CITSHIXG.  403  X.  2d 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CHICKS  THAT  WIN. 

C.  A.  BAXiIiOU,  Worcester.  Mass.,  has  100  fine 
dark  Brahma  chicks  for  saie.   Chicks  that  will  win. 


WYANDATTF^    (Millmgton  strain)  White  Leghorns, 
n  I  HHUU  I  I  Wj  (J.  Boardman  Smith  strain).   Send  25 
eents  for  tnalbox  of  EXCELSIOR  ROUP  PILLS.  Warranted  to  cure 
all  cases  if  directions  are  followed.    Manufactured  only  by 
C.  S.  MORGAN,  Littl.ton,  K.  H. 

FAR  Q  A|  C  f  Rose  and  SinSle  Comb  Brown 
rWII  WNLb  I  Leghorns  and  Wyandotte  Cock- 
erels, all  From  Best  Strains.  A.  C.  KEELEV 
Box  1665-  Fargo,  Dak. 

FfifiC  f  CfifiC  f  $1  buy  a  recipe  for  keep-  . 
UMUW  I  kUUv  I  ing  eggs  fresh  nine  months,  I 
tor  one  cent  per  dozen.   Address  G.  COXXETT 
 20-Mile  Stand,  Warren  Co.,' Ohio. 

WARREN    POULTRY  YARDS !  ! 

Choice  Langshans,  Houdans  and  B.  Leghorn  chicks,  for  tile  next 
two  months  for  sale  low,  for  quality  of  stock.  Send  for  prices  No 
circulars.  Eggs  from  above  varieties  and  D.  W.  Game  Bantams  in 
season  at  $2  per  13.  RACHEL  HALL,  Barnesville,  Belmont  Co  O 

(Comey  Stock) 
For  Sale  at  all  seasons  of  the  vear:  S2  per  13.  $3  50  for 
26,  $5  for  39  CHAS.  K.PRATT 

38  Merchants'  Row,  Boston.  W;,-~; 


THE  LEADING  'mp™11  The  COUNTRY, 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $  1 .00  PER  YEAR. 


Twenty-Eight  Pages,  Beautiful  Cover,  Bound,  Stitched  and  Cut. 

ITATVDY.  BRIGHT  ?m  OXjEAJXT. 


The  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  has  an  average  circulation  of  150,000  copies  per  month.  It 
goes  to  the  majority  of  the  farmers' 'homes  in  the  whole  country.  The  publisher  is  now  spending 
more  labor  and  money  than  ever  before  to  hold  the  distinction  the  paper  has  long  enjoyed  of  the 
largest  circulation  among  the  best  people.  Our  paper  has  secured  and  means  to  retain 
its  great  list  of  readers,  by  becoming  the  medium  of  the  best  agricultural  thought  and  best  genius 
of  the  time,  and  it  intends  to  keep  abreast  of  the  highest  progress,  favoring  free  discussion  and 
hearing  all  sides,  appealing  always  to  the  best  intelligence  and  the  purest  morality.  While  it  is 
called  and  is  designated  as  an  agricultural  paper,  it  finds  room  in  its  ample  pages  to  devote  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  home  and  its  enjovments. 

The  Farm,  Field  arid  Fi res ide  has  a  large  Experimental  Farm  run  in  connection  with 
the  paper,  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  It  is  situated  at  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co..  111.,  thirty-five 
miles  west  of  Chicago,  on  the  Galena  Division  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Kailway.  On  this 
place  (which  in  our  paper  we  style  "Our  Farm"),  we  test  new  seeds  and  different  varieties  of 
plants.  Trials  of  new  and  improved  Agricultural  Machinery  are  made,  and  the  results  written  up 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  our  subscribers.  The  experiments  are  not  confined  to  any  department. 
Stock,  crops,  fertilizers,  etc.,  etc.,  all  receive  due  attention.  This  department  alone  is  a  feature 
entirely  new,  and  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the  agricultural  public.  There  is  not  another  agri- 
cultural paper  in  this  country  that  so  favors  its  readers  and  offers  so  much  that  is  really  valuable 
for  one  dollar.  Send  for  sample  copy,  which  will  be  sent  free;  or,  better  yet,  send  $1  at  once  and 
secure  a  valuable  paper  for  yourself  and  family.  Address 

FARM,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE,  89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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PRIZE  WINNING 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


lUentiou  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


AND  ^OTHER   PURE   BRED   POULTRY,  INCLUDING 

IRISH  WHITE  TAILS, 

A  celebrated  Strain  of  Pure  Pet  Games.   For  Circulars  address 
P.  O.  Box  131.  LOUISVILLE,  KV, 


A.  L.  TUCKER, 

167  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

LIVE  POULTRY  COMMISSION 
MERCHANT. 

If  you  have  Poultry,  young  or  old,  to  dispose 
of  write  him  for  information. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Grind  your  own  Bone, 

1  Meat,,  Oyster  Shells  and  Cokn,  in 
the  $5  HAND  MILL,  (F.  Wilson's 
'  Patent).  100  per  cent  more  made  in 
keeping  poultry.  Also  Power  Mills 
and  Farm  Feed  Mills.  Circulars 
on  Application.  WILSON  BROS.,  Eastou,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

in  FctC  Farm  Stoddard.   Tells  how  to 

nil  t&a  'QUI"  keep  poultry  in  large  numbers  and 
make  a  paying  business.  Contents:  Breeding  Stock, 
Management  of  Stock,  Building  for  Storing  and  Cooking 
Food,  Buildings.  Management  of  Young  Chickens,  Crops 
on  the  Farm,  Dry  Earth  for  Poultry,  Farm  Poultry 
House,  Feeding  Chicks,  Fowls  for  Layers,  Fowls  for 
Sitters,  Houses  for  Layers,  Houses  for  Sitters.  Coops  for 
Chickens,  Location  of  Farm.  Plan  of  Farm,  Poulrty  Farm- 
ing, Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business,  etc.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents,  postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Is  the  Standard  Incubator.  "Manufactured  by 
J.  S.  CAMPBELL, 

West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS! 

St.  Charles,  Minn. 

J.  S.  MACOMBER,  Proprietor. 

Ninety-six  acres  devoted  to  pure  bred  poultry.  The  most 
extensive  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Northwest. 
Wvandottes.  Plymouth  Rocks.  Partridge  Cochins.  Hou- 
daiis.  W.  C.  B.  Polish,  Single  and  Rose-comb  White  and 
Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns.  No  better  stock  in  the 
United  States.  PRICES  VERY  LOW. 
Meution  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

$100.00  IN  GOLD  FREE! 

To  the  first  person  who  will  tell  us  the  correct  number  of 
times  the  word  "and"1  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  will  receive  $100.00  Cash,  by  registered 
mail;  each  competitor  must  remit  us  $1.00  for  one  Rub- 
ber stamp,  to  print  your  name  on  clothes  and  cards  with, 
two  pads,  bottle  of  indelible  ink  and  25  gilt  edge  cards. 
The  money  will  be  sent  to  the  successful  competitor  on 
October  25,  '84.  Send  in  vour  order  at  once  and  get 
$100.00  free.    R.  W.  BOZARTH.  Lock  box  17, 

Rubber  Stamp  Manufacturer.  La  Grange,  Mo. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Poultry  Architecture;  or,  How  to  Build  Con- 

venient  and  Elegant  Fowl-houses,  Durably  and  Econ- 
omically. By  Stoddard.  This  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  nu- 
merous fowl-houses,  embracing  small  buildings  for  a  few 
fowls,  that  can  be  erected  very  cheaply,  as  well  as  de- 
signs of  large  and  elegant  structures,  thus  meeting  the 
wants  of  all  poultry-keepers.  There  are  also  cuts  of 
fences,  coops  for  young  chickens  and  for  fattening,  ship- 
ping boxes,  feed  boxes,  nests,  etc.,  all  fully  and  clearly 
described,  with  practical  directions  for  construction. 
Price  25  cents.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fast  Potato  Digging 

THE  MONARCH  POTATO  DIGGER 

Saves  its  cost  yearly,  five  times 
;r,  to  every  farmer.  Guar- 
anteed to  Dig  Six  Hundred 
Bushels  t. Day! 


Write  postal  card  for  FREE  elegantly 
ilustrated  Catalogue,  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors, 
that  cost  us  §2000  to  publish. 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co.,  ch?c^co,^l'. 

Hemic,!)  the  poultry  Keepers 


WANTED  100  Brown  Leghorn  Chickens, 
WW  I  &  U  three  to  five  months  old,  for  cash. 

FOR  SALE,  Pure  Chester  White  Swine,  both  sexes, 
all  ages.  W.  W.  RIDEOUT,  Areola,  N.  J. 

W.  O.  DAKIN, 

464  Dorr  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  fine  thorough  bred 

LANCSHAN  &  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS. 

Handsome  Descriptive  Circulars  free. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Do  You  Want  to  Make  Money  Raising 

POULTRY?  THE  FOLLOWING  WELL- 
KNOWN  WORKS  OF  STODDARD  will  convince 
all  that  there  is  money  in  poultry.  Mr.  Stoddard's  books 
are  all  standard  works  and  are  of  great  utility  to  those 
who  want  to  raise  poultry  for  profit  or  pleasure:  Poul- 
try Architecture,  or  How  to  Build,  25  cts.;  Book  on 
Brown  Leghorns,  25  cts.;  Book  on  White  Leghorns,  25 
cts.;  Book  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  25  cts.;  Book  on  Light 
Brahmas,  25  cts.;  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes,  25  cts.; 
How  to  Feed  Poultry,  25  cts.;  How  to  Raise  Poultry  on 
a  Large  Scale.  Any  of  the  above  named  books  sent, 
postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  TJ.  S.  or  Canada,  Address 
THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Standard  Roofing 

And  lining  for  Poultry  Houses,  cheaper  and  more  dura- 
ble than  shingles,  water-proof,  vermin-proof,  air-tight, 
can  be  applied  by  any  one.  For  samples  and  circulars 
address  A..  35".  SWAW, 

46  Cortlandt  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

A  HI  I)  A I  B I  6  I  A  M  Q  the  rarest:>  handsomest  and 
AllUHLUdiflilV;  best  laying  variety  known. 
Breeding  stock  direct  from  best  English  strains.  Also  ex- 
tra choice  Wyandottes,  Black  Javas  and  White  Leghorns. 
Prices  from  $6  to  $15  per  trio,  according  to  the  variety 
and  quality.  Stock  ready  to  ship  after  Oct.  1.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Have  yowr  order 
booked  now.  CHAS.  P.  ADA.US,  Grand  Rnpids,  Mich.   Box  436. 

theWriivay. 

Send  for  the  "Sure  Way"  Chart.  Your  incubator 
0-A.3XT3XTOT 

When  it  is  followed.   Simple  as  A  B  C.   By  mail  10  cts. 

J.  H.  HUSTED,  Morgan  Park,  III.  , 


Address 


200  HEALTHY  BEAUTIES. 

Plymouth  Rocks  are  the  best  general-purpose  fowl  yet  procured.  I  have  bred  them  for  several  years  with  best 
results,  and  now  offer  for  sale  about  200  as  fine  cockerels  and  pullets  as  yon  ever  saw.  I  have  never  had  a  contagious 
disease'  in  my  yards,  and  believe  my  birds  are  second  to  none,  both  as  to  hardiness  and  egg  producers.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  buy  where  he  chooses,  but  it  is  certainly  poor  economy  to  'send  500  miles  or  more  to  buy  from  some 
loud  advertiser,  when  you  can  get  fully  as  good  birds  nearer  home  for  one  half  the  money.  I  am  offering  strictly 
first-class  6tock  at  the  following  reasonable  prices:  Cockerels,  $2  to  $5;  Pullets,  $1.50  to  $3;  $6  buys  a  good  trio: 
$8  buys  a  fine  trio.  As  I  am  agent  for  one  of  our  principal  express  companies.  I  can  guarantee  my  patrons  low 
rates.   Order  early.  Buy  the  best.  Address,.  0\  WESTLAKTD, 

Lock  Box  1023,  West  Liberty,  Iowa. 

ThTTPTrTIceeper  incubator. 


An  Incubator,  to  successfully  meet  the  growing  demand  felt  by  every  farmer  and  poultrj 
man  who  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  hatching  and  marketing 
early  spring  chickens,  must  be  constructed  in  a  substantial  manner,  upon  time-tnea  ana 
thoroughly  tested  principles..  , .         ,._  ,    ,  ,.  

It  must  be  simple  in  construction,  with  no  automatic  or  difficult  clock  work  machinery 
that  is  liable  to  break,  or  from  some  cause  or  other,  cease  to  work  at  just  the  time  it .should 
be  perfectly  trustworthy.  It  should  have  no  galvanic  batteries  that  can  only  be  handled  Dy 
an  electrician.  ,  .  .     ,  , 

Its  mechanical  parts  must  be  made  so  as  to  be  understood  at  once  by  anyone,  require  but 
a  few  minutes'  attention  each  day,  and  hatch  every  hatchable  egg;  to  do  tins  and  1HE  Foultri 
Keeper  certainly  does,  it  must  contain  the  following  essential  features:  Uuitomuty  01  neai, 
Continuous  Application  of  Moisture,  Perfect  Ventilation. 

The  Heat  in  this  machine  is  applied  from  the  top,  with  perfect  uniformity  throughout 
the  egg-drawer,  no  greater  in  one  part  than  in  another.  .  .      .  ,.  

The  Moisture  is  applied  perfectly  and  naturally  during  the  process  of  incubation,  oemg 
supplied  from  below  the  egg,  in  just  sufficient  quantities  and  at  the  proper  degree. 

The  Ventilation  is  steady  and  unchangeable,  a  constant  current  of  air  passing  tnrougn 
the  chamber  at  all  times,  keeping  it  pure  and  fresh.  . 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  this  machine,  containing  as  it  does  all  the  requirements  tnat 
are  necessary  for  successful  artificial  incubation,  also  contains  many  of  the  best  mecnanicai 
points  and  improvements  to  be  found  in  the  high  priced  machines,  and  without  any  cumcuit 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order.   A  child  seven  years  old  can  run  it.  •. 

Ten  of  these  Incubators  holding  100  eggs  each  have  been  m  successful  operation  m  our 
office  for  the  past  two  months,  hatching  on  an  average  of  seventy-five  to  eighty -five  per  cent  or 
the  eggs.  Price  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  100  egg  capacity,  $21.  Sent  securely  boxed 
on  sixty  days  test  trial,  with  tested  thermometer.     Catalogue  free.  Address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  99  Randolph        Chicago,  III. 
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Sept. 


INQUIRIES. 

I.  P.  S.,  Berlin. — I  send  you  a  plan  for  a  reg- 
ulator. 

Thanks.  We  will  illustrate  it  in  our  next 
number. 

H.  R.  F.,  Orlando,  Fla. — "Where  can  I  procure 
China  nest  eggs? 

At  any  glass  or  hardware  store,  or  from  C.  J. 
Ward,  202  State  St.,  Chicago. 

S.  M.  B.,  East  Greenville.— Canyon  furnish  me 
with  a  tested  thermometer,  and  at  what  cost? 

We  can,  the  price  being  50  cents  for  such  as 
we  use. 

C.  C,  Belfast,  Me.— What  is  the  address  of 
Maj.  A.  C.  Croad? 

His  address  is,  Maj.  A.  C.  Croad,  Manor  House, 
Durrington,  Worthing,  England. 

G.  L.  P.,  Petersburg,  Va. — Do  you  regard  THE 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubator  as  the  best? 

We  believe  it  to  be  as  good  as  any,  as  we  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  failure. 

A.  C.  H. —  Where  can  I  get  ground  meat,  bone, 
etc. 

Probably  by  addressing  Jas.  Clark,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  We  will  make  some  arrangements  of  that 
kind  after  awhile. 

W.  T.  Stapleton,  N  Y.— Can  you  tell  me 
whether  the  size  of  the  cock  influences  the  size 
of  the  eggs.  Bo  you  intend  to  index  your  paper? 

Some  claim  that  such  is  the  fact,  but  it  is  not 
borne  out  from  our  experience.  We  cannot  an- 
swer, as  yet,  about  the  index. 

C.  S.  H.,  Garrison,  N.  Y. — You  did  not  answer 
the  inquiry  "how  to  prevent  the  skin  of  capons 
from  puffing  up  after  the  operation." 

We  accidently  omitted  the  answer.  We  think 
that  if  the  operation  is  properly  performed  no 
difioulty  will  arise,  as  it  is  caused  by  the  skin 
not  being  drawn  to  one  side  before  cutting. 

MISS  M.  A..  O'Bannon,  Ky.— Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  ducks?  They  have 
weak  backs,  though  apparently  eat  well,  and 
no  other  indications  of  illness. 

You  did  not  state  the  age,  but  we  believe  your 
ducks  are  young,  and  increase  in  weight  faster 
than  growth.  Feed  them  a  little  bone  meal,  and 
avoid  food  that  fattens  rapidly. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  C. — What  will  cure  scaly  leg  on 
fowls.  Is  Spanish  brown  good  to  mix  with  the 
feed  of  small  chicks? 

A  mixture  of  one  part  coal  oil  and  two  parts 
lard,  applied  once  or  twice  a  week  for  a  month 
will  clean  it  off.  So  will  sulphur  and  lard.  We 
have  never  heard  of  the  use  of  Spanish  brown  in 
that  manner. 

R.  B.  B.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — In  condemning  the 
sale  of  roup  pills  do  you  not  put  yourself  in  the 
same  boat  by  selling  incubators? 

We  will  freely  send  the  plan  for  making  them 
to  any  subscriber  who  begins  with  April,  free  of 
charge.  We  are  not  desir  ous  of. manufacturing 
them,  and  do  so  only  by  request.  There  is  but 
little  profit  in  them  at  the  price. 

J.  B.,  Bath,  Pa. — Where  can  I  procure  sun- 
flower meal  or  crushed  sunflower  seed? 

We  know  of  no  one  who  crushes  the  seed  for 
sale.  If  you  wish  to  feed  it  crushed,  a  substi- 
tute may  be  had  in  linseed  meal,  if  not  fed  in 
too  large  a  quantity  at  once.  The  seed  is  usually 
fed  whole,  but  can  be  ground  in  a  Wilson  bone 
mill,  which  sells  for  $5. 

Jos.  D.  Irwin,  Newzalus,  Kan. — Can  you  tell 
me  the  price  list  per  pair  for  Brown  Leghorns, 
Silver-Penciled  Hamburgs,  and  price  list  of 
blooded  chicks? 

We  give  the  address  in  full,  so  that  whoever 
prefers  may  send  the  inquirer  a  circular.  All 
pure  breeds,  such  as  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  etc., 
are  considered  "blooded"  chicks.  The  prices 
range  from  $5  to  $15  per  pair,  according  to 
quality. 

J.  W.  S.,  Worcester,  Mass. — I  lost  a  Light 
Brahma  cock.  Symptoms,  hoarse  breathing  and  a 
rattling  in  the  throat;  crop  full  and  hard.  Cas- 
tor oil  and  other  remedies  had  no  effect.  [Other 
symptoms  described.] 

We  think  the  cock  had  the  roup,  and  also  an 


injury.  As  'the  crop  was  not  obstructed  in  the 
passage  to  the  gizzard,  it  could  not  have  been 
crop-bound,  yet  there  are  instances  when  the 
passage  to  the  gizzard  may  apparently  be  free, 
and  yet  the  bird  be  unable  to  force  the  food 
through.  The  rattling  in  the  throat  indicates 
roup,  but  the  other  symptoms  indicate  some  un- 
known disorder  similar  to  an  injury. 

C.  A.  H.,  Pryorsburg,  Ky.— Is  there  any  profit 
in  selling  eggs  at  6  cents  a  dozen  in  summer, 
and  from  10  to  25  cents  in  winter,  spring  chick- 
ens at  15  cents  apiece  and  old  hens  at  25  cents? 

That  depends  upon  nearness  to  market,  means 
of  transportation,  and  cost  of  raising  the  poultry 
and  producing  the  eggs.  We  would  rather  eat 
them.  By  getting  good  stock,  you  may  get  bet- 
ter prices,  and  then,  again,  as  compared  with 
other  produce  in  your  section,  eggs  and  poultry 
may  be  comparatively  profitable,  even  at  the 
prices  named,  but  we  would  not  like  to  engage 
in  poultry  raising  under  such  disadvantages. 

D.  E.,  Alleghany,  Pa.— When  the  tank  of  the 
incubator  described  in  The  Poultry  Keeper 
is  filled  with  water,  must  it  be  filled  twice  a  day, 
or  would  a  bucketful  drawn  off  at  night  and 
morning  serve  the  purpose?  Can  you  suggest 
anything  that  will  kill  weazels? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  fill  it  twice  a  day,  as 
sometimes  once  is  sufficient.  We  have  one  now 
running  that  has  not  had  any  water  added  for 
three  days,  owing  to  the  warm  weather.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  add  half  a  bucketful  twice  a 
day,  than  a  bucketful  once  a  day,  as  there  will 
be  a  more  equal  distribution  of  heat;  or,  first 
get  it  to  the  proper  heat  and  keep  it  there  by 
small  quantities  often,  rather  than  with  a  large 
quantity  at  one  time.  We  know  of  no  remedy 
for  weazels  except  poison. 

A.  D.  McK.,  Halifax,  N.  S.— Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  which  way  I  shall  find  out  the  marks 
on  fancy  fowls?  I  have  two  works  of  yours  in 
my  possession,  but  they  do  not  give  the  neces- 
sary information. 

We  are  endeavoring  every  month  to  give  the 
information  on  our  first  page.  We  know  of  no 
book  that  answers  the  purposes  required  except 
the  Standard  of  Excellence,  which  is  a  very  im- 
perfect guide.  It  may  be  procured  by  addressing 
Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N,  Y.  The  works 
mentioned  are  not  published  by  us,  but  we  think 
that  a  book  that  pretends  to  tell  all  about  Light 
Brahmas,  White  Leghorns,  or  any  other  breed, 
should  do  so  without  putting  the  purchaser  to 
additional  expense.  The  price  of  the  Standard 
is  $1. 

C.  W.  M.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Virginia. — I  have  a 
small  flock  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  one  cock  and 
eleven  hens,  and  have  had  splendid  success. 
One  of  my  hens  died  during  the  hot  weather  in 
June,  for  want  of  proper  attention  during  my 
absence.  Since  February  last,  we  have  sold  over 
thirty  settings  of  eggs,  and  had  sixty-eight 
young  chicks  hatched  and  have  not  lost  a  chick 
by  disease.  We  have  undoubtedly  the  finest 
flock  of  chickens  in  this  neighborhood.  I 
bought  them  (the  eggs)  for  improved  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Can  you  inform  me  what  the  (improve- 
ment is?  There  is  an  improvement  in  the  fowl, 
I  know,  but  what  is  the  mixture? 

Mr.  Corbin  has  a  strain  called  the  "Improved," 
which  he  says  brings  the  Plymouth  Rocks  more 
to  a  Dorking  shape  (heavy  and  compact),  but  we 
are  not  sure  whether  it  may  rightly  be  consid- 
ered an  improvement. 

L.  S.,  Sauble,  Fla. — I  have  a  different  kind  of 
chickens  that  I  cannot  tell  the  name  of,  and  there 
are  none  around  here  like  them.  I  brought  them 
from  the  North.  They  are  of  a  pure  white ;  long 
sickle  feathers,  almost  yellow;  the  beak,  legs 
and  flesh  are  of  a  bright  yellow  and  very  rich 
when  cooked;  the  earlobe  is  of  a  bright,  golden 
color;  very  large,  red  comb;  the  wattles  are 
rather  pendulous,  smooth  and  thin.  I  also  have 
the  White  Leghorn,  but  they  are  different,  the 
meat  and  legs  and  earlobes  being  white.  Will 
you  please  give  me  the  name  of  those  that  I  have 
described,  as  they  are  splendid  layers  and  people 
ask  me  about  them  and  the  name,  which  I  am 
unable  to  tell? 

Your  description  is  not  complete.  We  think 
your  birds  are  of  no  pure  breed,  but  a  cross. 
Your  Leghorns  should  have  yellow  skin  and  legs. 

W.  E.  R.,  Lima,  Ind. — I  often  see  it  stated  in 
poultry  papers  that  early  spring  chickens,  say 
March  hatching,  can  be  sold  in  July  and  August 
in  the  city  for  anywhere  from  25  to  (30  cents  per 


pound.  Will  you  inform  me  if  such  prices  can 
be  obtained,  and  where?  What  would  such 
chicks  command  in  the  Chicago  market  at  this 
date? 

Chicks  hatched  in  March  should  be  sold  as 
soon  as  they  weigh  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 
If  kept  until  July  and  August  they  will  only 
bring  the  prices  of  those  hatched  later.  It  is 
the  broilers  that  bring  the  high  prices.  During 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  to  the  middle  of  May, 
we  personally  priced  them,  and  half  pound 
broilers  were  selling  at  $9  per  dozen,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  per  pound.  In  Chicago,  at  this 
date  (July  31  on  letter),  the  price  ranged  from 
15  to  20  cents  per  pound  for  chicks  of  three 
pounds,  and  less  for  adults. 


Greetings. 

It's  a  daisy.— Geo.  Truman,  Elk  Point,  D.  T. 

I  shall  preserve  the  numbers  in  book  form. — 
D.  Bull,  Amboy,  111. 

The  best  paper  of  the  kind  we  have  taken. — H. 
S.  Hough,  Perryville,  Mo. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  your  paper,  and  so  are 
all  of  my  friends.— M.  A.  Meins,  Moblev's  Pond, 
Ga. 

I  think  it  the  ablest  poultry  paper  I  have,  and 
I  am  a  subscriber  to  several.— J.  K.  Morrill, 
Holyoke.  Mass. 

Am  more  than  pleased  with  The  Poultry 
Keeper  and  congratulate  you  on  its  success. — 
Morton  Thompsen,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

To  say  that  I  am  delighted  with  your  paper 
but  poorly  expresses  my  opinion.  Date  my  sub- 
scription back  to  ^"JM*  first  issue. — Mrs.  C.  R. 
Hubbs,  Evansvil!s  ind. 

I  have  been  a  reader  and  subscriber  to  nearly 
all  the  poultry  papers,  and  yours  is  destined  to 
be  the  paper  to  which  all  others  must  bow.— J. 
T.  Fletcher,  West  Monterey,  Pa. 

The  two  numbers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  I 
received  were  spicy.  I  believe  you  are  making  a 
good  paper  for  your  subscribers  and  for  your- 
self.—H.  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  R.  I. 

I  cannot  express  in  words  the  real  value  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  to  every  poultry  fancier 
in  the  country.  I  think  no  man  can  do  without 
it  who  has  once  seen  it. — I.  G.  Cupid,  York,  Pa. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  is  brim  full  of  life  and 
energy,  and  we  like  it  best  of  several  magazines 
we  take,  and  expect,  ere  long,  to  see  it  perched 
on  the  top  round. — L.  J.  Upham,  Webster,  Mass. 

When  I  wrote  for  a  sample  I  stated  that  if  it 
came  up  to  my  expectations  I  would  subscribe 
for  it.  It  is  far  ahead  of  any  poultry  journal  I 
am  now  taking,  which  is  six.  Do  not  diminish 
the  reading  matter.— J.  N.  DeWolF,  Blue  Earth 
City,  Minn. 

After  breeding  poultry  and  subscribing  to  all 
literature  relating  thereto,  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  I  have  found  in  The  Poultry  Keeper 
more  pleasure,  profit  and  solid  information  than 
in  any  publication  of  the  kind. — E.  W.  JONES, 
Seward,  Neb. 

The  April  and  May  numbers  came  in  by  this 
evening's  mail.  The  information  contained  in 
the  April  number  alone  (I  haven't  opened  the 
May  number  yet)  is  worth  twenty  times  the 
subscription  price.  Many  thanks  for  your 
prompt  returns. — Chas.  F.  Case,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  think  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  best  pa- 
per I  ever  saw  published  on  poultry,  and  I  don't 
want  to  lose  any  of  the  numbers.  The  articles 
"How  to  Manage  Young  Chicks"  and  "Diseases 
of  Poultry,"  are  worth  three  times  the  subscrip- 
tion price  for  a  year. — R.  M.  Taylor,  Saltersville, 
N.  J. 

I  think  The  Poultry  Keeper  is'the  best  poul- 
try paper  I  ever  saw.  You  may  count  on  me  as  a 
steady  subscriber  as  long  as  the  paper  is  as  ably 
edited  as  at  present.  I  will  let  you  know  what 
success  I  have  with  my  incubator  alter  I  have 
given  it  a  trial. — Edwtn  M.  Vorce,  Callamer, 
Ohio. 

I  like  The  Poultry  Keeper  better  every  issue. 
The  fanciers  that  take  it  in  Bowmanville  are  as 
well  taken  up  with  it  as  I  am  myself,  and  say  it 
is  the  cheapest  paper  of  its  kind  they  ever  saw. 
That  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I  am  a  subscriber 
for  five  papers  and  journals  besides  The  Poul- 
try Keeper,  some  of  them  as  high  as  $1.50  per 
year  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  compares  favor- 
ably with  any  of  them,  and  a  good  deal  better 
than  some  of  them,— J.  H.  Pierce,  Bowmanville, 
Ontario,  Can, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 
Light  Brahmas. 

The  Light  Brahmas  have  been  favorites  for 
years,  and  are  destined  to  hold  a  high  place 
among  our  breeds  for  a  long  time  yet.  In  color 
they  are  white,  with  yellow  legs,  which  are 
feathered  on  the  outside 
to  the  end  of  the  toes,  the 
middle  toes  also  being 
feathered,  but  not  the  in- 
ner ones.  The  beak,  which 
should  be  yellow,  has  a 
dark  stripe  down  the  upper 
mandible,  though  it  is  not 
always  required  in  hens. 
The  comb  is  pea-shaped, 
rather  higher  in  the  center 
than  at  the  front  and  rear, 
the  comb  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  small 
combs,  the  center  being 
the  highest,  in  color  red, 
and  the  serrations  even. 
The  earlobes  are  red,  and 
rather  large.  The  wattles 
of  the  hen  are  small,  but 
of  medium  size  for  the 
cock. 

The  breast  should  be 
full,  and,  with  the  body, 
white, though  bluish  white 
is  sometimes  the  under- 
color. The  hackle  of  the 
cock  should  be  white  on 
the  upper  part,  the  re- 
mainder white  but  having 
a  black  stripe  running 
parallel  with  the  white, 
the  black  being  in  the 
center  of  the  white  and 
tapering  to  the  end.  The 
hackle  of  the  hen  is  black 
with  white  edge  running 
parallel  with  the  black, 
the  hackle  falling  well  over 
the  neck,  and  the  feathers 
at  the  flat  of  the  back 
black,  or  white  and  black. 
The  wings  of  the  cock 
and  hen  are  small,  with 
the   bows   white,  black 

being  present  at  times  on  the  front  of  the 
bows  of  the  cock.  The  upper  web  of  the  second- 
aries should  be  black  and  the  lower  web  white. 
The  primaries  of  the  cock  should  be  as  near 
black  as  possible,  while  those  of  the  hen  should 
be  black  and  white. 

The  tail  of  the  cock  should  be  black,  full,  the 
curling  feathers  underneath  being  white,  or 
white  and  black,  with  greenish  black  coverts 
and  sickle  feathers,  the  lower  coverts  being  the 


same  color,  with  white  edging.  The  tail  of  the 
hen  is  also  black,  and  rather  small,  the  two  high- 
est feathers  white-edged,  with  black  tail  coverts 
also  edged  with  white.  The  Brahmas  have 
abundant  soft  fluff,  giving  the  birds  that  broad 
appearance  so  noticeable,  the  color  of  which  is 
white.   The  back  is  broad  and  rather  flat  near 


ties  5,  head  5,  comb  8,  and  condition  8,  making 
a  total  of  100  points. 

At  the  fairs  the  birds  are  required  to  match  in 
the  show  pen,  or  be  disqualified,  and  the  same 
misfortune  will  happen  should  the  comb  fall 
over  to  one  side,  the  wings  have  twisted  feathers 
or  the  legs  be  of  any  color  but  yellow,  or  fail  in 
the  feathering  down  the  sides 
and  to  the  end  of  the  toes, 
not  admitting  even  the  mid- 
dle toe  feathering.  Vulture 
hocks  are  also  among  the 
disqualifications,  and  so  are 
wry  tails  and  crooked  backs, 
as  well  as  black  in  the  web 
of  the  feather  of  the  back, 
though  slight  dark  or  black 
stripes  are  permitted  in 
the  saddle  of  the  cocks 
near  the  tails.  No  cocks  are 
permitted  to  compete  for 
premiums  that  do  not  weigh 
nine  pounds,  nor  cockerels 
that  do  not  weigh  7*2  pounds. 
The  hens  must  also  weigh 
7*2  pounds  and  the  pullets 
6  pounds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  quite  a  proportion  of  black 
in  the  plumage  of  a  Light 
Brahma,  as  may  be  noticed 
on  the  wings,  hackle,  and 
tail,  and  it  is  the  strong 
contrast  of  the  colors  with 
the  white  that  often  sets 
them  off  to  such  good  ad- 
vantage. The  hackles  of 
the  hens  are  not  always 
secured  of  the  proper 
mingling  of  colors,  and  judg- 
ment is  required  in  mating 
them  so  as  to  secure  the 
largest  number  of  exhibition 
birds. 


PAIR  PL\  TOUTH  ROCKS,  Bred  by  E.  E.  Kennicott,  Arlington  Heights,  III. 

the  hackle,  while  the  body  is  deep. 

The  cocks  should  weigh  twelve  pounds  and  the 
hens  ten,  while  the  cockerels  should  reach  ten 
pounds  and  the  pullets  eight.  These  weights 
are  necessary,  if  they  are  to  be  shown  at  the 
fairs,  as  two  points  are  deducted  for  each  pound 
below  the  requirements,  and  in  judging  them 
the  weight  is  given  13  points,  legs  and  toes  6, 
symmetry  10,  fluff  5,  wings  7,  tail  7,  back  6, 
breast  and  body  10,  neck  10,  earlobes  and  wat- 


The  Plymouth  Rock 
Dlustration. 

We  present  an  illustration 
of  a  pair  of  Plymouth  Rocks, 
bred  and  owned    by  E.  E. 
Kennicott,  Arlington  Heights, 
111.,  whose  reputation  as  a  breeder  of  choice 
stock  is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  our  most 
prominent    poultry    fanciers.   Mr.  Kennicott 
takes  great  pride  in  his  birds,  and  exhibits  them 
wherever  he  has  an  opportunity. 

The  old  cock  will  keep  the  young  ones  in  com- 
plete terror  if  they  are  allowed  to  run  together. 
During  moulting  endeavor  to  separate  the  cocks 
from  the  hens  and  the  young  from  the  old. 
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RAISING  POULTRY  ON  SMALL 
LOCATIONS. 

We  might  give  as  a  heading  "Raising  Poultry 
on  Suburban  Locations,"  but  as  everyone  who 
keeps  small  flocks  is  iiot  always  located  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  town,  the  above  title  is  more  appro- 
priate. To  give  practical  information  on  the 
subject  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  review  some 
of  the  operations  of  those  who  have  made  experi- 
ments with  poultry  on  small  areas.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of 
engaging  in  the  poultry  business  without  being 
compelled  to  go  on  a  farm  or  purchase  a  five  or 
ten  acre  lot,  and  though  our  pretensions  to  wis- 
dom are  not  such  as  to  induce  us  to  state  that  we 
can  point  out  the  only  correct  method,  yet  we 
have  made  observations,  and  know  that  a  large 
number  of  young  chicks  can  be  raised  to  a  mar- 
ketable age  on  a  very  small  space. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  answer  a  special 
inquiry  in  our  September  number  in  regard  to 
the  method  practiced  by  Mr.  Ezra  Packard,  of 
Hammonton,  N.  J.  At  the  time  of  beginning  op- 
erations Mr.  Packard  had  never  seen  an  incubator, 
nor  did  he  have  an  experienced  knowledge  of  how 
to  raise  poultry.  He  made  many  mistakes  at 
first,  and  was  often  discouraged,  but  every  mis- 
take was  an  advantage,  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  but  few  poultry  breeders  or  poultry  raisers 
are  capable  at  present  of  becoming  his  teachers. 
Practical  experience  has  given  him  many  oppor- 
tunities, and  his  poultry  establishment  is  now 
known  all  over  the  country.  He  makes  his  own 
incubators  and  brooders,  and  personally  attends 
to  the  chicks  himself.  He  does  not  keep  many 
adult  fowls,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  yard  each 
of  Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Light  Brah- 
mas,  the  hens  are  very  few.  He  buys  all  his 
eggs,  but  the  stock  in  that  section  is  very  good, 
the  majority  of  the  people  keeping  thoroughbred 
males,  and  many  of  them  yards  of  pure  breeds. 
He  is  a  fruit  grower,  and  his  crops  of  small  fruits 
demand  that  his  fowls  be  confined.  At  one  time 
he  had  several  thousand  young  chicks  running 
around,  but  they  were  too  numerous  to  count, 
and  became  subject  to  hawks  and  vermin.  He 
found  that  the  struggle  for  existence  could  not 
be  maintained  by  the  weak,  and  where  so  many 
were  at  large  some  would  be  overlooked  at  feed- 
ing time  while  others  would  get  more  than  their 
share.  The  chicks  did  not  grow,  and  as  many  of 
them  were  hatched  late  he  was  always  below  the 
size  in  demand  and  finally  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 

The  next  season  he  began  to  hatch  early,  and 
put  the  chicks  in  a  brooder  in  the  house.  To 
the  brooder  was  a  box  three  feet  wide  and  four 
feet  long.  At  one  end  was  a  little  frame  filled 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  dirt  or  sand.  The 
chicks  could  go  out  of  the  brooder  into  the 
small  box  yard,  but  could  not  get  out  of  the  yard. 
He  fed  them  three  or  four  times  a  day  on  a 
mixture  of  ground  oats,  bran  and  corn  meal, 
sometimes  cooked  and  sometimes  raw.  Once  in 
awhile  during  the  day  he  would  scatter  a  few 
screenings  over  the  dirt  at  the  end  of  the  box  and 
also  mix  them  into  it  with  his  hands.  This 
would  induce  the  whole  brood — about  150 — to 
scratch  and  hunt  for  the  screenings,  and  he 
would  often  remark  that  as  long  as  he  found 
they  would  scratch  he  knew  they  were  all  right. 
The  little  fellows  were  kept  in  the  brooder  in  the 
house  until  they  grew  so  large  that  they  had 
scarcely  room  enough  to  exercise,  but  they  had 
become  strong  and  hearty,  and  would  eat  any- 
thing. "We  are  not  sure  how  old  they  were  when 
they  were  removed,  but  believe  they  were  three 
weeks  of  age,  or  rather,  they  had  to  get  out  of  the 
way  for  the  next  young  brood.  Everything  was 
kept  clean,  and  Mr.  Packard  personally  inspected 
them  at  night,  before  retiring,  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  comfortable,  and  "their  bed  made  up," 
as  he  used  to  remark,  for  they  would  not  go  in 
the  brooder  at  night  until  he  had  cleaned  it  out, 
so  accustomed  had  they  become  to  his  attentions. 
Thus  we  notice  a  large  number  of  chicks  were 
kept  in  a  small  space,  but  they  were  carefully  at- 


tended to,  ,  and  kept  at  work  in  the  dirt, 
scratching. 

He  then  removed  them  outside  to  a  brooder 
somewhat  larger  and  which  had  a  little  shelter 
or  small  house  over  it,  the  yard  being  about 
eight  feet  square.  They  were  still  carefully 
watched,  and  when  about  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds  weight  were  sent  to  market.  He  built 
numerous  little  houses  and  yards  and  filled  them 
with  chicks,  in  which  he  raised  thousands,  the 
entire  space  devoted  to  poultry,  including  the 
yards  and  buildings  for  the  adult  fowls,  being 
less  than  half  an  acre.  The  season  before  that 
he  had  kept  nearly  2,000  in  a  yard  about  fifty 
feet  square,  and,  though  his  percentage  of  loss 
was  small,  they  did  not  return  as  fair  a  profit  as 
he  had  expected,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  were  hatched  late  and  had  to  be  kept  till 
quite  large.  We  have  requested  Mr.  Packard  to 
give  an  account  of  his  operations  for  the  past 
season,  and  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
laying  it  before  our  readers. 

We  may  mention  that  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Pressy,  of 
the  same  place,  also  raised  hundreds  of  chicks  in 
small  yards,  at  one  time  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
raise  125  chicks  out  of  126  in  one  brooder,  and 
in  a  yard  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  seen.  Leaving 
out  his  adult  fowls,  we  believe  we  are  safe  in 
stating  that,  although  Mr.  Pressy  has  hatched 
hundreds  of  chicks  and  raised  them  to  a  mar- 
ketable age,  the  space  he  usually  devotes  to  that 
purpose  does  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Savidge,  2524  Huntingdon 
street,  Philadelphia,  hatched  a  brood  of  chicks, 
numbering  about  seventy-five,  and,  having  no 
brooder  convenient,  placed  them  in  a  small  room 
with  a  stove  in  it.  They  had  no  brooder,  but 
nevertheless  grew  wonderfully  fast,  and  were 
never  outside  the  room  until  marketed,  they 
being  sold  at  the  weight  of  one  pound  each. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Archibald,  of  Elgin,  111.,  has  now 
several  hundred  chicks  growing,  some  of  them 
weighing  nearly  three  pounds  each.  His  entire 
space  is  not  equal  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre, 
and  one  brood  has  been  kept  in  a  yard  not  larger 
than  eight  feet  square.  His  chicks  have  been 
raised  mostly  out  of  doors,  or  rather  his  brood- 
ers were  simply  sheltered  from  the  rain,  the 
chicks  running  in  and  out  of  the  brooder  at  will. 
His  experiments  have  been  such  as  to  induce 
him  to  secure  a  large  factory  40x80  feet,  with 
three  floors,  in  which  ho  proposes  to  make  poul- 
try pay  without  the  necessity  of  a  farm  life, 
raising  them  entirely  in  the  city  of  Elgin.  He 
will  not,  of  course,  keep  hens,  but  will  buy  eggs 
and  hatch  them  in  incubators. 

We  mention  the  above  as  the  result  of  practi- 
cal attempts,  and  will  state  that  our  own  experi- 
ence (we  raised  seventy-five  chicks  on  a  space 
three  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long)  convinces  us 
that  young  chicks  in  winter  do  better  by  being 
kept  in-doors,  even  if  the  space  is  small,  than 
when  allowed  to  go  outside.  In  the  office  of 
The  Poultey  Keeper  last  May,  when  we  had 
twelve  incubators  in  operation,  there  were  400 
chicks  on  a  small  portion  of  the  floor,  and  we 
lost  none  from  disease,  and,  if  we  except  a  few 
weak  ones,  we  may  say  none  at  all.  They  were 
kept  there  until  nearly  four  weeks  old,  and  we 
only  removed  them  because  we  did  not  care  to 
have  them  any  longer  in  the  office.  Had  our 
poultry  houses  been  ready  we  should  have  had 
no  difficulty  with  them,  but  we  placed  them  in 
an  open  field  on  the  Experimental  Farm,  and 
thereby  lost  some  from  depredators.  They  did 
not,  however,  wander  over  a  space  as  large  as 
half  an  acre,  and,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  grew 
fast,  some  of  them  weighing  nearly  two  pounds 
when  eight  weeks  old.  We  now  have  spaces  7*2 
by  10  feet,  in  which  we  expect  to  keep  from  50 
to  100  chicks  when  the  hatching  season  arrives. 

The  chicks,  being  hatched  in  incubators,  of 
course  had  no  hens  with  them  to  fight  and  make 
the  little  yards  disagreeable.  If  hens  are  used, 
each  hen  should  have  a  space  of  four  feet  square. 
Dr.  Weston,  of  Highland  Park,  has  several  hun- 
dred chicks  doing  well  on  a  small  enclosure,  and 
they  have  caused  little  work  compared  with 


others  hatched  under  hens  and  which  demanded 
more  room.  We  found  that  when  we  placed 
some  cut  straw  and  chaff  on  the  floor  of  our  of- 
fice for  the  incubator  chicks,  and  set  them  to 
ivork  scratching,  that  the  difficulty  was  over. 
That  is  one  of  the  essential  requisites — keep  all 
fowls  (hens  and  chicks)  at  work. 

But  there  are  some  of  our  readers,  however, 
who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  way  in 
which  adult  fowls  are  kept  on  small  enclosures. 
As  we  have  before  remarked,  ten  hens  are  suffi- 
cient with  a  cock  if  the  eggs  are  intended  for 
hatching  purposes,  and  that  number  will  thrive 
on  a  very  small  space  if  properly  managed. 
The  hens  so  enclosed  have  no  opportunities  for 
securing  either  insects  or  green  food,  and  they 
are  also  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  finding 
"grit,"  such  as  gravel  or  small  bits  of  lime.  In 
such  cases  meat,  ground  oyster  shells  and  a  va- 
riety of  food  must  be  provided.  The  poultryman 
is  in  danger  of  not  doing  enough  or  of  doing  too 
much.  In  either  case  the  hens  will  not  lay. 
Eggs  cannot  be  produced  unless  the  hens  have 
the  proper  material  for  the  purpose,  while  they 
will  not  lay  without  exercise.  We  have  found  it 
an  advantage  to  feed  a  variety  but  not  too  much. 
How  to  know  when  too  much  is  given  is  not 
easily  arrived  at,  but  we  find  the  following 
method  of  great  advantage. 

When  the  hens  come  off  in  the  morning  they 
are  generally  hungry,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold 
they  need  something  warm.  Mix  up  a  mess  of 
ground  oats,  shipstuff  and  corn  meal,  add  a  few 
pinches  of  red  pepper  and  salt,  and  scald  it. 
Now  feed  it  while  warm,  but  do  not  give  more 
than  one-third  or  one-half  of  a  meal  to  them.  In 
order  to  let  them  have  enough,  throw  some  oats, 
wheat  and  corn  into  chaff,  sawdust,  leaves,  cut 
straw  or  dirt  (anything  that  is  suitable)  and  let 
them  scratch  for  it.  Do  not  feed  anything  else 
during  the  day,  unless  they  are  compelled  to 
work  to  get  it.  At  night  give  them  all  they 
want  just  before  going  to  roost.  See  that  plenty 
of  water  is  always  convenient.  The  soft  food  may 
consist,  if  preferred,  in  addition  to  the  materials 
present,  of  ground  ,  bone,  cooked  meat  (finely 
chopped),  cut  clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  or  any- 
thing that  affords  a  variety.  Exercise  prevents 
the  hens  from  becoming  too  fat,  prevents  feath- 
er pulling,  and  keeps  them  in  health. 

If  eggs  are  not  desired  for  hatching,  twenty 
hens  may  be  comfortably  kept  on  a  town  lot 
50x100  feet,  or  more  if  the  lot  is  divided  into 
two  sections.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  matter 
of  space  as  it  is  in  the  want  of  proper  attention 
to  their  wants  and  keeping  them  well  exercised, 
though  it  is  well  to  avoid  over-crowding  at  all 
times. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  endeavor  to  give  a 
few  plans  for  brooders.  Mr.  Dakin  has  sent  his 
method  already,  and  we  expect  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Packard.  We  have  several  plans  to  present,  and 
trust  our  readers  will  get  the  value  of  a  year*s 
subscription  from  it,  as  they  have  done  from 
former  numbers.  _ 

Murderous. 

Friends!  Please  do  not  write  on  ooth  sides  of 
a  sheet  of  paper.  Use  one  side  only,  and  be 
as  brief  as  possible.  By  so  doing  you  will  save 
some  impious  expressions  from  our  editor,  assist 
the  compositors,  and  enable  the  foreman  to  print 
the  edition  sooner.  We  do  not  like  to  consign 
valuable  communications  to  the  waste  basket, 
but  both  sides  written  on  is  murderous — to  us. 


Just  now  roup  is  stalking  among  the  fowl 
yards.  It  goes  to  all  places  that  contain  exposed 
fowls.  A  plain  name  for  roup  is  sore  throat.  It 
comes  in  many  shapes — cold  in  the  head,  heavy 
cold,  cold  on  the  bowels,  putrid  sore  throat,  and 
consumption.  All  these  diseases  are  embodied 
in  the  term  roup. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  roup  is  that  it 
hangs  on  to  the  fowl  for  a  long  time,  finally  end- 
ing in  death.  It  is  mostly  prevalent  in  damp 
weather,  such  as  northeast  storms, 
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Poultry  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  display  of  poultry  at 
State  Fairs  is  good,  but  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 
held  in  September,  the  poultry  department  was 
far  above  the  average  in  numbers  and  quality. 
The  season  was  not  favorable,  however,  as  the 
adult  fowls  usually  moult  in  the  fall,  while  the 
chicks  are  not  sufficiently  matured  for  compe- 
tition. The  number  of  entries,  however,  was  488. 
The  Superintendent,  Mr.  John  Griffith,  of  Bata- 
via,  111.,  did  his  best  to  accommodate  the  exhibi- 
tors and  visitors,  and  made  everything  as 
agreeable  as  possible.  He  knows  how  to  settle 
disputes  in  an  original  manner.  As  several 
suggestions  were  made  by  the  competitors,  Mr. 
Griffith,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offense  or  being 
partial,  gave  the  exhibitors  permission  to  make 
their  own  rules,  which  course  saved  him  much 
annoyance  and  made  everyone  satisfied.  We 


Sterling;  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston, Highland  Park;  P.  A. 
Bartlett,  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  others. 

The  largest  exhibitors  were  E.  E.  Kennicott, 
Arlington  Heights,  111. ;  J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park, 
111. ;  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan,  Wis. ;  P.  A.  Bartlett, 
Jacksonville,  111. ;  Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover, 
Ohio ;  F.  M.  Munger,  De  Kalb,  111. ;  Blenz  & 
Wheelock,  Decatur,  111. ;  James  D.  Cass,  Beloit, 
Wis.;  J.  H.  Johnson,  Chicago;  G.  M.  Emrick, 
Chicago  (represented  by  James  Fager,  Brook- 
ville,  111.) ;  E.  H.  Young,  Decatur,  111.,  and  T.  K. 
Bobb,  Decatur,  111. 

In  the  Asiatic  class  the  first  and  second  pre- 
miums for  fowls  (Light  Brahmas)  went  to  J.  B. 
Foot,  Norwood  Park,  who  also  received  the  pre- 
mium for  the  best  display  of  Asiatics,  but  the 
first  premium  for  chicks  was  captured  by  T.  K. 
Bobb,  Mr.  Foot  securing  the  second.  P.  A.  Bart- 
lett received  first  for  Dark  Brahma  fowls,  and 
Eugene  Sites  second.   For  chicks  the  first  went 


The  Plymouth  Bocks  were  good,  Emrick  re- 
ceiving first  premium,  though  the  second  prize 
pair,  owned  by  F.  M.  Munger,  was  equally  as 
good.  Emrick's  pair  had  moulted  and  showed 
well.  Foot  should  have  been  somewhere  at  the 
head,  but  as  he  received  both  premiums  for 
chicks  he  was  not  behind  in  the  race.  Brabazon 
and  Emrick  received  the  premiums  for  Dom>- 
nicks. 

The  Polish  were  well  represented,  Blenz  ana 
Wheelock,  Emrick,  Brabazon,  Bartlett  and  Sites 
monopolizing  all  the  honors. 

Ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  were  numerous, 
while  Bartlett  and  Brabazon  made  large  displays 
of  pigeons  and  bantams.  We  have  not  the  space 
to  give  all  the  premiums  awarded. 

Emrick  showed  some  splendid  Black  Spanish, 
while  Sites  had  a  pair  of  fine  imported  Bed  Pile 
Games.   The  Games  were  well  represented. 

The  Langshans  on  exhibition  were  well  up  to 
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compliment  him  upon  his  rare  executive  ability. 

The  judges  were  not  selected  as  early  as  had 
been  wished,  and  the  premiums  were  not  all 
awarded  till  late,  but  as  the  judges  knew  the 
disagreeable  task  they  had  to  perform,  they 
went  to  work  in  their  own  way,  did  not  hurry, 
and  endeavored  to  do  their  duty.  When  they 
had  finished  they  gave  satisfaction  to  nearly  all, 
the  exceptions  being  very  few.  We  do  not  think 
the  birds  could  have  been  better  judged,  and  the 
premiums  were  placed  where  they  belonged,  al- 
though one  or  two  disappointed  persons  may 
have  objected  in  a  few  cases.  The  judges  were 
Messrs.  S.  S.  Reynolds,  Carlinville,  111.,  and  Phil. 
M.  Springer,  Springfield,  111.,  and  no  fair  ever 
had  more  honest  or  impartial  judges. 

Among  those  whom  we  met  were  Messrs.  C.  J. 
Ward,  of  the  American  Poultry  Journal;  E.  E. 
Kennicott,  the  eminent  breeder,  of  Arlington 
Heights;  J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park;  C.  A.  Keeper, 


to  Mr.  Sites,  while  the  second  was  awarded  to  a 
pair  exhibited  by  The  Poultet  Keepee,  being 
among  the  number  hatched  last  May  in  the  in- 
cubators. The  prizes  for  Cochins  were  nearly 
equally  divided  between  Bobbs,  Foot,  Cass,  Bra- 
bazon, and  Bartlett. 

Emrick,  Brabazon  and  Sites  received  nearly 
all  the  prizes  for  French  breeds,  as  well  as  for 
Dorkings,  a  part  of  which  were  secured  by  P.  A. 
Bartlett. 

The  Hambures  were  not  deficient  in  number. 
Two  of  the  best  coops  of  Silver  Penciled  were  ex- 
hibited by  J.  H.  Johnson,  84  State  St.,  Chicago, 
who  captured  a  first  and  second,  the  fowls  being 
fine  and  in  good  feather.  Emrick,  Young  and 
Sites  received  the  honors  for  Golden  Penciled  and 
Golden  Spangled  fowls,  and  Bartlett  for  chicks. 
The  premiums  on  Silver  Spangled  and  Black 
went  to  Bartlett,  Blenz,  Wheelock  and  Braba- 
zon. 


the  average,  and  the  first  prize  for  chicks  was 
awarded  to  a  pair  exhibited  by  The  Poultey 
Keepee,  which  were  also  hatched  in  incubators. 
Cass  took  first  on  fowls. 

The  Leghorns  were  out  in  force.  E.  E.  Kenni- 
cott exhibited  some  of  the  finest  Whites  and 
Browns  to  be  found  anywhere.  He  had  just  ar- 
rived from  fresh  victories  elsewhere,  and  his 
birds  had  been  cooped  up  for  weeks,  neverthe- 
less he  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  his  share  of 
the  premiums.  He  has  some  of  the  finest  flocks 
in  the  country,  breeding  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff, 
Partridge  and  Black  Cochins,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  and  Light  Brahmas,  as  well  as  Pekin 
ducks.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  best 
roup  and  cholera  cures  used,  as  we  called  in  his 
aid  to  a  White"  Leghorn  cockerel  that  was  sick, 
and  which  he  cured  easily.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
draw  a  comparison  let  him  go  to  Arlington 
Heights  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  stock  of  R.  B 
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Mitchell  and  then  cross  over  to  Kennicott's.  The 
difference  is  so  great  as  to  be  easily  noticeable, 
even  to  a  greenhorn.  Kennicott  is  a  genuine 
breeder,  the  other  has  much  to  learn. 

The  honors  in  the  Leghorn  class  were  divided 
between  Kennicott,  Emrick,  Bartlett,  Brabazon 
and  Sites. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  State  Fair  all  will  admit  that  the 
poultry  exhibit  was  a  grand  success,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  it  will  be  even  better  next 
season. 

The  Fair  of  the  Kansas  State  Poultry 
Association. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Rhodes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Poultry  Association,  writes:  I  send  you 
a  list  of  the  awards  made  at  our  fall  exhibition. 
The  quality  of  the  stock  was  much  better  than 
in  previous  years.  The  chick  class  was  very 
large,  especially  in  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Leg- 
horns. The  specimens  were  not  as  fully  ma- 
tured as  in  former  years.  In  point  of  numbers 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  took  the  lead — one  hundred 
entries.  Next,  Leghorns,  with  sixty-seven 
White  and  forty-two  Brown.  The  Rose  Combs 
were  well  represented.  Wyandottes,  eighteen. 
Asiatic  class  not  large  but  fine.  Old  birds  were 
in  moult,  and  did  not  show  at  their  best.  French 
class  good,  in  Houdans  especially.  Games 
well  represented  in  B.  B.  R.  Games. 

Turkeys  and  water  fowls,  class  not  large,  but 
some  very  fine  birds  in  the  turkey  class.  The 
mosff  noteworthy  were  the  Bronze,  Slate  and 
White  varieties.  Bantam  class  not  large  but 
good. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  think  our  third  annual 
exhibit  better  than  any  previous  exhibition. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association, 
held  Sept.  12,  1884,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : 

President,  Geo.  H.  Hughes,  North Topeka,  Kan; 
Vice  President,  J.  G.  He  wet  t,  Topeka,  Kan;  Treas- 
urer, F.  W.  Hitchcock,  Greenleaf,  Kan ;  Secretary, 
C.  H.  Rhodes,  North  Topeka,  Kan. 

The  association  decided  to  hold  a  winter  show, 
January  next,  and  the  intention  is  to  make  it 
one  of  the  best  shows  in  the  West.  Prominent 
capitalists  of  Topeka  have  promised  their  assist- 
ance; to  help  make  the  winter  show  a  success 
financially. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  made: 

Asiatics:  Dark  Brahma  chicks,  2d,  Mrs.  G. 
Taggart,  Parsons,  Kan;  Langshans,  chicks,  1st, 
Mrs.  G.  Taggart ;  Black  Cochins,  fowls,  1st,  C.  H. 
Rhodes,  North  Topeka;  2d,  C.  H.  Rhodes; 
chicks,  1st,  C.  H.  Rhodes;  2d,  O.  Badders,  North 
Topeka. 

American:  Wyandottes,  Fowls,  2d,  J.  N. 
Hopper,  Topeka;  chicks,  2d,  J.  N.  Hopper; 
Plymouth  Rocks,  fowls,  1st,  F.  W.  Hitchcock, 
Greenleaf,  Kan;  2d,  A.  D.  Jonks;  chicks,  1st, 
F.  W.  Hitchcock;  2d,  North  Mo.  Poultry  Club, 
Trenton,  Mo. 

Mediterranean:  Black  Spanish,  fowls,  1st, 
Geo.  H.  Hughes,  North  Topeka ;  2d,  Bauer  and 
Oliver;  chicks,  1st,  Geo.  H.  Hughes;  2d,  Geo  H. 
Hughes ;  White  Leghorns,  Single  Combs,  chicks, 
2d,  Geo.  McManon,  North  Topeka;  fowls,  2d, 
H.  McCullougb,  Fayette,  Mo. ;  White  Leghorns, 
Rose  Combs,  chicks,  1st  and  2d,  North  Mo. 
Poultry  Club;  Brown  Leghorns,  Single  Comb, 
fowls,  1st,  Frank  Lester,  Creston,  la.;  2d,  I. 
Sheetz,  Topeka;  chicks,  1st,  James  Kelley,  North 
Topeka;  2d,  J.  Horsely,  Topeka;  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Rose  Combs,  chicks,  1st,  North  Mo. 
'  Poultry  Club. 

French:  Houdaus,  fowls,  1st,  A.  D.  Gore,  Hi- 
awatha, Kan.;  2d,  Wm.  Foster,  Kansas  City; 
chicks,  1st,  Wm.  Foster;  2d,  Mrs.  G.  Taggart. 

Games :  B.  B.  Red  Games,  fowls,  1st,  N.  C. 
Westerfield,  Eureka,  Ka_ ;  chicks,  2d,  N.C.West- 
erfield ;  Pit  Games,  2d,  on  chicks,  P.  K.  Pratt, 
Topeka;  B.  B.  Red  Game  Bantams,  fowls,  1st, 
North  Mo.  Poultry  Club ;  2d,  A.  D.  Gore. 

Turkeys:  Bronze,  1st,  H.  McCullough;  White, 
1st,  H.  McCullough;  Slate,  1st,  H.  McCullough. 


Geese:  Toulouse  Geese,  1st,  H.  McCullough. 

Babbits:  White  English,  Black  English,  An- 
gora, Belgean,  Fawn,  Himalaya,  Thomas  and 
Shellaberger,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Pigeon:  Best  collection,  best  display,  E. 
Butts,  Topeka. 

Pea  Fowls:  1st,  H.  Macafee,  Topeka. 

White  Mice:  Clinton  Rhodes. 

Best  display  of  water  fowls,  H.  McCullough. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Fowls  to  score  90  points.  Chickens  to  score 
85  points.  Highest  Scoring  Breeding  Pen,  1st, 
F.  W.  Hitchcock;  2d,  C.  H.  Rhodes.  Highest 
Scoring  Cock,  C.  H.  Rhodes.  Highest  Scoring 
Hen,  C.  H.  Rhodes.  Highest  Scoring  Cockerel, 

F.  W.  Hitchcock.   Highest  Scoring  Pullet,  Mrs. 

G.  Taggart. 

Asiatic  Sweepstakes,  fowls,  C.  H.  Rhodes; 
chicks,  Mrs.  G.  Taggart. 

Spanish  Sweepstakes,  fowls,  Geo.  H.  Hughes; 
chicks,  James  Kelley. 

American  Sweepstakes,  fowls,  F.  W.  Hitch- 
cock; chicks,  F.  W.  Hitchcock. 

Best  Display,  Blue  Ribbons  to  count  two,  Red 
Ribbons  to  count  one.  Tie  between  F.  W.  Hitch- 
cock, Chas.  H.  Rhodes  and  H.  McCullough. 


Drinking  Fountain. 


This  is  a  bowl,  or  vessel,  of  tin  or  any  suitable 
material  preferred,  and  holding  from  one  to  four 
quarts.   It  is  surrounded  near  the  bottom  with 


a  rim  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  wide  and 
an  inch  in  depth.  A  small  aperture  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  lets  the  water  into  the  round 
rim  (or  gutter).  When  the  fountain  is  filled  with 
water  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  not 
allow  it  to  escape  as  long  as  the  water  in  the  rim 
is  higher  than  the  aperture,  but  as  fast  as  the 
water  in  the  rim  is  lowered  the  water  from  the 
vessel  flows  out,  thereby  keeping  up  a  constant 
supply.  The  illustration  which  we  give  is  of  a 
fountain  made  by  Mr.  Vernon  Bryan,  Atwater, 
Ohio,  holding  five  gallons. 

He  claims  that  with  this  fountain  water  can 
be  kept  warmer  in  winter  than  with  any  other 
kind.  We  have  several  on  trial  and  they  give 
satisfaction,  while  the  cost  is  but  a  trifle,  only 
50  cents.  

What  We  Know  of  R.  B.  Mitchell  & 
Co.  Are  They  Frauds'? 

When  we  began  our  incubator  experiments  we 
bought  eggs  from  a  large  number  of  breeders, 
among  them  R.  B.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Arlington 
Heights,  111.  We  had  received  quite  a  number 
of  complaints  regarding  the  firm,  but  thought 
best  to  investigate  for  ourselves.  We  visited 
their  yards,  where  we  found  but  few  good  birds, 
with  the  cholera,  or  something  else,  among 
them.    The  number  of  inferior  birds  (worth 


12*2  cents  a  pound)  were  plentiful,  but  in  order 
to  give  then  a  chance  we  ordered  100  eggs,  for 
which  we  received  the  following  bill : 


Two  sittings  Buff  Cochins  @  $3  $6.00 

Two  Black  Hamburgs     $3   6.00 

Two  Single  Comb  B.  Leghorns  tg  $4   8.00 

One  and   nine-thirteenths  W.  F.  Black 
Spanish  @  $3   5.07 


Total  $25.07 


Now  we  do  not  object  to  paying  money  for 
value  received.  We  placed  the  eggs  in  an  incu- 
bator, over  one-half  proving  infertile,  and 
got  a  few  poor,  sickly  looking  little  things, 
among  them  two  Brown  Leghorns,  no  Cochins, 
and  a  few  Spanish  and  Hamburgs.  Twelve  incu- 
bators had  been  operated,  and  eggs  procured 
from  other  breeders  all  did  better.  But  we  will 
not  blame  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Co.  for  the  hatch, 
as  it  was  in  an  incubator,  but  when  we  pay  $3 
for  Hamburgs  we  expect  Hamburgs.  H  we  only 
secured  one  chick  we  wanted  it  as  represented. 
The  Leghorns  lived  long  enough  to  die  before 
they  could  give  evidence  for  themselves,  the 
Black  Spanish  lived  a  short  while  longer  and 
went  where  all  good  Spanish  go,  and  the  Ham- 
burgs gradually  dropped  off  until  we  had  only 
two  left.  They  look  like  Black  Hamburgs,  but 
— they  have  five  toes.  They,  did  we  say?  No; 
one  more  has  gone,  and  one  is  left,  the  result  of  a 
bill  of  $25.07.  It  is  not  a  Hamburg,  for  it  has 
five  toes ;  nor  a  Houdan,  for  it  has  no  crest ;  nor  a 
Dorking,  for  it  is  black,  and  it  is  not  an  ostrich 
nor  a  goose.  It  is  a — "what  is  it."  We  did  not 
buy  any  Black  Hamburg  eggs  from  any  breeder 
but  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  make  no  mistake. 

Why  Mr.  Mitchell  should  charge  such  prices 
for  his  stock  is  more  than  we  know.  Hi  s  yards 
should  be  visited  by  all.  They  are  worth  see- 
ing. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Mitchell  may  think  us  severe. 
Considering  that  he  has  never  ceased  to  perse- 
cute Mr.  Parry,  who  was  guilty  of  no  intentional 
fault,  he  cannot  complain  if  in  return  he  is  com- 
pelled to  drink  from  the  same  cup  he  has  held 
perpetually  to  the  lips  of  another. 

The  firm  of  R.  B.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Arlington 
Heights,  HI.,  and  McCormick's  Block,  Chicago, 
111.,  is  no  longer  permitted  to  advertise  with  us, 
not  only  because  they  sell  eggs  that  are  not  as 
represented,  but  also  because  they  buy  eggs  at 
low  prices  from  parties  who  sell  to  them,  the 
eggs  from  such  sources  being  shipped  as  a  pro- 
duct of  first-class  stock  from  their  own  yards. 

We  have  no  malice  against  the  firm,  and  are 
willing  to  suffer  the  loss.  The  catalogue  of 
jokes,  which  they  sent  out  to  those  who  sent  25 
cents,  contains  their  "Relations  with  Mr.  Par- 
rey."  We  simply  give  our  own  experience,  and 
our  relations  with  R.  B.  Mitchell  &  Co. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  any  dealings 
with  the  said  firm  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them. 

Attacking  the  Poultry  Journals. 

What  have  our  contemporaries  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  advice  "not  to  advertise  in  new  papers," 
which  we  give  under  the  head  of  "Selfish  Advice," 
although  the  heading  in  the  World  over  the 
article  was  'Good  Advice?"  We  do  not  mind 
coming  in  for  our  share  of  the  hints  about  bad 
conduct,  and  breach  of  poultry  discipline,  but 
the  other  sinners  ought  to  get  some  of  the  dam- 
age also.  But  here  is  more  from  the  same  arti- 
cle: 

"A  regularly  issued  paper  or  magazine  of  good 
circulation  is  not  only  the  cheapest  advertising 
medium  that  there  is,  but  it  is  incomparably  the 
most  effective." 

True;  too  true.  But,  how  good  is  the  circu- 
lation, and  how  cheap?  Advertisers  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  good  it  it  unless  in- 
formed. They  would  like  it  better  to  have  the 
figures.  We  will  set  the  example.  Ours  is 
25,087. 


At  this  season  a  good  feed  of  parched  corn 
will  be  welcomed  by  your  fowls.  It  serves  to 
correct  disordered  stomachs,  and  stinvulates 
them  to  renewed  activity. 
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Taking  Water. 

The  Fanciers'  Gazette  is  now  fully  on  the 
side  of  reform.  In  its  last  issue  it  allowed  the 
following  in  its  columns: 

"Surprising  it  is  to  note  the  final  drawing  in 
'taking  water'  of  nearly  all  of  the  great  writers 
in  our  Eastern  cotemporaries,  who  only  a  short 
time  ago  said  'the  Standard  must  go.'  They 
begin  to  appreciate  the  situation.  It  is  all  right 
to  correct  its  errors,  but  its  overthrow  can't  be 
accomplished." 

That  is  exactly  our  position,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  the  Gazette  desert  and  come  over.  No- 
body wants  to  "overthrow"  the  Standard,  for  a 
Standard  is  an  absolute  necessity.  "We  wish, 
however,  to  see  the  "errors"  corrected,  and  the 
best  way  to  do  it  is  to  point  them  out.  Those 
Eastern  writers,  however,  seem  to  lie  tugging 
away  very  briskly  yet,  and  much  good  is  result- 
ing therefrom.  When  all  have  spoken,  and  the 
Standard  made  to  conform  to  the  natural  laws 
of  breeding,  then  we  will  sit  down  and  rejoice, 
and  what  a  big  crowd  will  there  be  around  The 
Poultry  Keeper  to  congratulate  it  for  its  in- 
dependent stand.  And  Babcock,  Forbes,  Acker- 
man  and  Smith  will  be  lustily  cheered,  while 
Grant  Parish  will  be  honored  with  engTossed 
resolutions.  No!  the  Standard  must  not  go — 
only  the  errors.  But  is  not  the  Gazette  taking 
to  the  water  a  little  on  this  Standard  question? 
The  above  reads  very  curiously.  Come  over, 
friend  Pierce,  for  we  still  hold  the  fort. 

A  Threatening  Hint. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Nevius,  in  the  Fanciers'  Gazette, 
thoughtlessly  "let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag"  in  his 
communication  relating  to  the  Chester  Show. 
Alluding  to  the  criticism  of  the  Farmers'  Mag- 
azine, he  gives  a  "hint"  of  a  very  threatening 
character : 

"Mr.  Judson,  I  t  hink,  was  very  correct  in  the 
reason  given  for  the  "kick"  of  the  Magazine 
which  is  the  withe  lding  of  all  advertising  pa- 
tronage from  the  paper." 

Just  there,  Mr.  N.  "put  his  foot  in  it."  It  is 
understood,  then,  that  a  magazine  must  trim  its 
sails  to  the  wind,  or  else  "advertising"  patronage 
will  be  withheld.  Such  language  plainly  demon- 
strates why  some  journals  are  not  independent 
in  their  views,  and  if  that  is  the  "power  that 
rules"  then  The  Poultry  Keeper  strikes  hands 
with  the  Magazine  and  smiles  at  such  imbecile 
threats.  Is  that  plain  enough?  So  long  as  our 
journal  is  published  everyone  who  advertises 
with  us  must  pay  for  it.  We  have  no  free  list, 
and  give  no  reduction.  If  an  advertiser  pays  for 
a  dozen  lines  that  is  all  he  will  get.  Outside  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  advertisement  the 
paper  is  ours,  to  say  what  we  please,  and  with- 
out dictation.  Inside  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  advertisement  the  advertiser  can  do  as  lie 
wishes.  It  is  his  space,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  We  owe  him  no  obligation,  and  as 
he  pays  for  his  space  he  is  under  no  obligations 
to  us.  If  he  finds  that  the  advertisement  does 
not  benefit  him  he  will  patronize  us  no  more,  as 
it  would  not  be  "business."  When  his  adver- 
tisement expires,  unless  renewed,  out  it  goes. 
We  also  mean  "business." 

Now  let  us  say  to  Mr.  Nevius,  and  others  who 
may  agree  with  him,  that  it  does  not  require 
much  common  sense  during  the  present  era  to 
know  that  an  advertiser  will  not  bother  himself 
much  about  "kicks"  and  such  like  as  long  as  he 
can  make  a  profit  from  a  dollar  or  two  expended 
for  advertising.  All  he  cares  for  is  to  know  that 
he  gets  the  worth  of  his  money,  and  no  amount 
of  "favoring"  or  "hyprocritical  praise"  will  induce 
him  to  advertise  unless  "there  is  something  in  it. " 

And,  to  be  as  plain  as  possible,  we  will  say 
that  we  do  not  care  a  fig  for  such  threats  or 
hints.  We  have  the  circulation  that  is  sure  to 
benefit  those  who  advertise,  and  if  anyone  does 
not  like  our  style  let  him  do  as  lie  pleases — it 
will  not  regulate  our  columns.  We  advise  our 
advertisers,  who  find  advertisements  with  us  to 
be  unprofitable,  not  to  renew  them.  Is  that 
plain  enough?  If  they  are  profitable,  no  advice 
is  needed.   In  the  meantime  as  you  have  paid 


your  bills,  we  do  not  sell  you  our  reading  col- 
umns, and  in  them,  we  will  speak  as  we  please. 

Is  that  plain  enough  for  all,  Mr.  Nevius  in- 
cluded? 


How  to  Construct  a  Floor. 

Of  all  the  floors  which  may  be  laid  down  in  a 
poultry  house,  says  the  Western  Rural,  we 
have  proved  the  following  to  be  decidedly  the 
best:  In  the  first  instance,  dig  the  ground 
out  to  a  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and 
then  fill  up  half  of  this  with  broken  bricks, 
gravel,  burnt  ballast,  coarse  stones  or  slag,  which 
must  be  well  beaten  down.  A  compost  of  coal 
ashes,  fine  gravel,  quicklirre  and  water  must 
ne.\t  be  made,  well  mixed  together,  and  spread 
over  the  other  so  as  to  raise  the  floor  to  the  re- 
quired height  above  the  ground.  This,  when 
hardened,  will  be  a  perfectly  dry  floor,  one  upon 
which  water  will  not  stand,  and  yet  it  will  be 
hard  and  firm  in  its  nature,  as  well  as  warm  and 
comfortable.  It  is  easily  cleaned,  inexpensive, 
and  in  every  way  the  best  floor  we  know  of.  Of 
course,  ashes  or  soil  must  always  be  spread 
thinly  over  it,  as  they  should  be  upon  every  kind 
of  floor,  and  renewed  every  day  or  two.  In  some 
places  the  floor  simply  consists  of  a  few  inches 
of  fine,  dry  earth ;  and  where  the  ground  below 
is  porous  and  warm  there  is  no  objection  to  this, 
but  it  must  be  raked  over  every  day,  and  entirely 
renewed  every  few  months,  or  the  air  will  be 
vitiated.  Anyone  with  a  sensitive  nasal  organ 
can,  however,  very  soon  tell  when  there  is  any- 
thing the  matter  in  this  way,  so  that  "will  be  of 
itself  a  protection ;  but  we  do  not  approve  of  the 
plan  some  people  adopt,  of  using  carbolic  powder 
and  other  disinfectants  so  freely  that  their  smell 
may  overpower  any  other  one.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  do.  By  cleanliness  a  house  should  be 
kept  sweet,  and  whilst  the  articles  named  are 
most  valuable  to  the  poultry  keeper,  yet  they 
must  not  be  made  substitutes  for,  but  assistants 
to  cleanliness. 


Honest  Judges. 

Alluding  to  honest  judges  the  Monitor  prints 
the  following  short  paragraph : 

"We  would  have  honest,  capable  officers,  and 
employ  judges  that  understand  their  business 
and  are  honest  enough  to  award  premiums  to 
birds  instead  of  to  owners." 

We  believe  that  the  above  is  endorsed  by  all. 
We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  judges, 
as  a  class,  are  honest,  and  endeavor  to  do  their 
duty.  We  have  never  yet  imputed  dishonesty 
to  any  of  the  prominent  gentlemen  who  are 
sometimes  called  upon  to  perform  such  service, 
although  they  may  make  mistakes.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  please  all,  no  matter  who  the 
judge  may  be,  and  while  the  Monitor  no  doubt 
uses  the  above  sentence  without  intending  to 
charge  any  particular  judge  with  unfairness,  yet 
we  will  add,  in  addition,  that  we  should  have  a 
Standard  by  which  t  he  judges  may  be  guided  in- 
telligently. Judges  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  interpret  the  Standard,  and  that  is  where  the 
trouble  arises.  It  is  by  discussing  the  matter, 
however,  that  we  secure  improvement. 

A  Breed  is  Unalterable. 

A  breed  once  established  becomes  fixed  in 
characteristics,  and  no  alteratian  is  necessary. 
Alluding  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  at  which  the  Standard  was  revised 
the  Farmers'  Magazine,  says: 

"After  all  that  was  expected  from  this  meeting 
it  accomplished  nothing  of  consequence.  The 
same  old  Standard,  with  its  same  old  jumbled 
specifications  with  a  few  alterations,  was  sent 
forth  to  puzzle  all  who  read  it,  while  plenty  of 
loop-holes  are  left  for  the  bright  and  shining 
lights  to  write  letters  occasionally  in  order  to  let 
beginners  know  who  they  are,  what  they  know, 
and  what  breeds  they  have  for  sale.  It  was  agreed 
to  fix  the  Standard  again  in  five  years,  which 
means  that  after  all  the  indescribable  points  are 
bred  out  they  must  be  bred  in  again,  and  so  keep 
on.in  order  that  everybody  will  not  have  the  same. 
Now,  if  a  breed  is  a  breed,  and  possesses  fixed, 
unalterable  characteristics,  what  has  five  years,  or 


even  a  hundred,  to  do  with  it?  What  necessity 
is  there  for  a  change?" 

We  endorse  the  expression  "if  a  breed  is  a 
breed"  it  should  remain  so.  Any  change  in  the 
breed  is  just  so  much  deviation  from  what  it 
should  be.  Instead  of  conforming  the  Standard 
to  the  breed,  the  breed  is  continually  being 
changed  to  bring  it  to  Standard,  which  may  be 
changed  every  five  years.  It  requires  no  learning 
to  fathom  the  result,  which  is  that  permanency 
of  characteristics  alone  can  bring  a  breed  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  slight- 
est departure  from  the  rule  produces  chaos 
instead  of  system,  regularity  and  order. 


The  Sulphur  Process  for  Preserving  > 
Eggs. 

"We  have  received  many  inquiries  in  relation 
to  the  sulphur  process,  and  will  reply  as  follows : 

The  eggs  are  processed  dry,  and  may  be  placed 
on  shelves,  or  anywhere  else.  No  sealing  or 
pickling  is  required.  They  will  not  hatch.  In 
preparing  fruit  the  water  should  cover  the  fruit 
entirely.  No  cooking  is  necessary  for  anything. 
In  fact  no  heat  must  be  used  in  any  degree.  A 
good  plan  is  to  process  the  eggs  and  then  pack 
them  in  dry,  clean  earth,  care  being  taken  that 
no  eggs  touch  "each  other.  If  the  earth  is  pro- 
cessed so  much  the  better.  Oats,  corn,  chaff, 
sand  or  anything  suitable  for  packing  will  an- 
swer. If  the  eggs  are  placed  in  a  box  or  barrel, 
and  turned  several  times  a  week,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter. Try  one  dozen  eggs,  and  break  one  each 
month,  by  way  of  experiment.  The  process  is 
one  known  as  the  "ozone"  method,  and  many 
parties  are  selling  it  at  $5.  But  it  is  nothing 
but  the  sulphur  process  after  all. 

The  Chester  Show  Again. 

The  article  which  we  copied  from  the  Farm- 
ers' Magazine  was  from  a  number  that  ap- 
peared before  the  fair  of  1883,  and  the  mistake 
occurs  from  our  not  giving  the  date.  In  order  to 
set  matters  right  we  insert  the  following,  sent  us 
from  the  publishers : 

"In  copying  the  article  alluded  to,  The  Poul- 
try Keeper,  by  omitting  to  give  the  date,  made 
our  criticism  to  apply  to  the  Chester  Show  held 
the  latter  part  of  1883,  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing. We  have  no  answer  to  give  except  that  a 
mistake  has  occurred  regarding  the  time.  The 
show  for  1882  was  held  at  the  armory,  about 
Christmas,  the  weather  being  very  unfavorable. 
Our  reporter  took  notes  of  everything,  and  re- 
ceived his  information  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  the  show  from  the  officers.  If  Diehl  was 
not  the  judge  then  the  officers  are  guilty  of  mis- 
representation, and  they  personally  pointed  out 
the  birds  that  had  received  high  scores,  although 
no  cards  were  attached.  There  were  some  fine 
birds  there,  especially  those  of  Richard  Young, 
and  the  Black  Hamburgs  were  elegant.  Our 
article  was  provoked  by  the  claim  of  an  adver- 
tiser that  his  Plymouth  Rock  hen,  "Mollie  B.," 
had  scored  nearly  one  hundred  at  Chester,  and 
was  intended  as  a  rebuke  to  the  advertiser,  and 
not  as  disparaging  to  the  show.  The  Plymouth 
Rock  cock  to  which  we  alluded  belonged  to  Mr. 
McCracken,  and  (to  use  no  harsh  language)  his 
comb  was  very  bad,  his  back  was  brassy,  and  his 
tail  filled  with  white  feathers,  while  his  owner 
boasted  that  he  had  scored  97.  He  also  boasted 
that  he  picked  up  a  White  Leghorn  on  the  road 
the  year  previous  and  took  first  premium  with 
him.  We  repeat  that  while  there  were  some 
first-class  birds  at  the  show,  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  were  mostly  "trash."  The  Houdans,  Light 
Brahmas,  Dark  Brahmas,  Hamburgs  and  Games 
were  good,  but  the  Leghorns  were  inferior. 

"So  far  as  discussing  a  show  with  such  epi- 
thets as  'our  friend  must  be  a  better  judge  of  rye 
(wry)  cocktails  than  Plymouth  Rocks'  we 
fess  our  inability  to  enter  into  competition. 
Such  language  proves  nothing,  and  is  not  worthy 
of  notice.  We  simply  mean  that  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  by  ommitting  the  date,  made  the  ar- 
ticle to  apply  to  the  show  judged  by  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Nevius,  when  in  fact  we  alluded  to 
that  of  the  previous  year." 

We  certainly  were  at  fault  in  not  giving  the 
date,  but  as  long  as  we  have  been  condemned  for 
simply  clipping  and  crediting  an  article  we  wish 
it  understood  that  we  are  not  made  of  material 
that  becomes  frightened  ai.  trifles,  and  therefore 
accept  all  the  blan.  e. 

Keep  the  quarter  ~i  drv  -^d  varm  during  the 
winter  months. 
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Selfish  Advice. 

In  a  back  number  of  the  Poultry  World  we 
find  the  following  paragraph : 

"Do  not  advertise  in  new  papers.  No  new  paper 
has  or  can  hare,  ordinarily,  a  large  circulation,  for 
this  is  the  growth  of  years.  When  a  new  paper 
claims  that  it  circulates  large  editions,  it  is  all 
bosh.  Advertise  in  an  old,  well  established  ! 
periodical,  like  the  Poultry  World,  that  has 
through  the  efforts  of  years  rolled  up  a  large  sub- 
scription list;  and  advertise  in  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  circulation  of  which  was 
exceptionally  large  from  the  very  start,  because 
it  had  the  Poultry  World  to  push  it." 

The  above  was  in  print  before  our  little  Poul- 
tet  Keeper  was  born,  but  the  advice  is  bad, 
nevertheless.  Though  we  do  not  depend  on  ad- 
vertising patronage  for  our  success,  yet,  accord-  | 
ing  to  the  above,  new  papers  must  be  overlook- 
ed. As  many  new  papers  are  being  partially  [ 
supported  by  their  advertisers,  how  can  they 
ever  become  old,  as  the  above  theory  strangles 
them  in  their  infancy? 

"When  a  new  paper  claims  that  it  circulates 
large  editions  it  is  all  bosh"  is  it?  "Well,  let  us 
see.  We  have  this  month  a  circulation  of  paidup 
subscribers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of 
samples  sent  out.  We  swear  to  our  circulation 
in  legal  form  every  month,  can  prove  our  paper 
bill,  and  bring  as  witnesses  the  firm  that  does 
our  press  work.  Our  books  are  open  for  the  in- 
spection of  any  person  who  wishes  to  satisfy 
himself,  and  we  have  no  secrets.  How  large  is 
the  circulation  of  the  World? 

Bosh,  is  it?  We  can  show  twice  (and  we  be- 
lieve three  times)  as  many  subscribers  on  our 
books  as  the  World,  and  defy  it  to  put  at  its 
mast  head  the  number  of  its  subscribers.  We 
would  not  thus  make  the  challenge,  but  for  such 
a  paragraph  as  the  above.  Come,  tell  us  how 
many  subscribers  you  have.  It's  ^business  way 
of  doing  things.  Let  your  advertisers  see  what 
you  are  giving  them.    You  are  not  new. 

"Advertise  in  an  old,  well-established  periodi- 
cal like  the  World,  that  has  rolled  up  a  large 
subscription  list."  Oh!  yes!  We  see.  You 
want  the  advertising,  and  do  not  wish  any  of  it 
scattered  around  loosely.  Well,  how  big  is  that 
list  which  you  have  rolled  up?  Ours  is 
and  we  are  new'!  How  much  is  yours?  What  is 
the  use  of  advertising  in  an  "old,  well  established" 
etc.,  if  its  circulation  is  less  than  the  new 
one?  Facts,  out  with  them. 

And  then,  not  being  selfish,  it  wants  the  Yard 
to  come  in  for  a  few  slices  also,  because  it  had 
the  World  to  push  it.  Well,  how  high  has  the 
World  pushed  the  Yard''  It  was  "exceptionally 
large"  from  the  start,  but  never  mind  the  start; 
how  large  is  it  no  w?  Ours  is 

"Do  not  advertise  in  new  papers."  Oh!  no! 
Leave  the  field  for  us  to  monopolize.  Strangle 
them  at  the  start.   The  field  is  already  full. 


A  Few  Appeals. 

We  select  the  following  gems  from  some  of  our 
contemporaries,  as  showing  how  the  feelings  of 
advertisers  are  reached.  They  are  all  well  writ- 
ten, and  we  may  add,  contain  truth.  But  our 
object  is  to  compare  them.  First,  we  bring  for- 
ward the  Bulletin,  which  makes  its  bow,  and 
says: 

"The  circulation  of  the  Bulletin  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  will  be  pushed  far  ahead  the 
coming  year.  There  never  was  a  better  time  to 
order  a  yearly  "Ad,"  at  our  present  low  rates  than 
right  now." 

The  above  is  good,  and  its  readers  are  told 
that  the  circulation  is  constantly  increasing. 
We  are  pleased  to  know  it.  Now  the  Monitor 
speaks: 

"We  are  offering  extra  inducements  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  the  Monitor  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  See  our  club  rates  in  an- 
other column.  As  a  matter  of  business,  a  keen 
foresight  is  a  valuable  quality  in  the  poultry 
breeder.  Those  who  possess  this  accomplish- 
ment seldom  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  they 
can  do  to-day." 

Yes,  friend  Jeffrey,  as  a  matter  of  business  a 
keen  foresight  is  a  valuable  quality  in  the  poul- 
try breeder,  and  your  good  sense,  as  shown  in 
the  expression,  entitles  you  to  have  the  Monitor 


circulating  everywhere.  Here  is  something  from 
the  World: 

"We  have,  from  the  first,  advertised  liberally  in 
other  periodicals,  and  thus,  by  a  heavy  outlay, 
built  up  an  immense  circulation.  Our  adver- 
tisers reap  the  benefit  of  this.  It  is  a  large  cir- 
culation that  repays  the  cost  to  the  advertiser." 

It  is  a  large  circulation,  it  says,  that  repays 
the  cost  to  the  advertiser,  and  we  say  so  too. 
The  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  also  joins  and 
says: 

"We  have  by  our  own  efforts,  coupled  with  the 
patronage  received  from  fanciers,  placed  the 
Ohio  Poultry  Journal  on  a  solid  basis,  and  it  is 
our  determination  not  to  let  the  Journal  stand 
still,  nor  to  retrograde." 

It  is  decided  not  to  let  the  Journal  stand  still, 
nor  to  retrograde,  but  to  push  steadily  forward. 
But  here  is  a  gem  from  the  Monthly: 

"A  large  portion  of  our  reading  matter  is  copied 
into  the  leading  agricultural  papers,  and  even 
our  Canadian  contemporaries  'cut  thick  slices 
off  '  to  serve  up  to  their  readers. 

"We  have  printed  large  editions  of  the  Monthly 
for  free  distribution  at  our  county  and  State 
fairs,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  our  advertising 
patrons  and  inducing  our  farmer  friends  to  take 
more  interest  in  pure-bred  poultry,  as  they  are 
doing  in  pure-bred  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
swine. " 

We  endorse  the  above.  We  cut  slices  ourselves. 
Have  some  in  this  number.  The  Montlrfy  is 
modest,  and  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  by  trying 
to  induce  its  "farmer  friends  to  take  more  inter- 
est in  pure-bred  poultry."  The  Messenger  also 
thus  advises: 

"A  liberal  advertiser  will  always  be  found  a 
liberal  dealer.  Try  it,  reader,  and  see  if  we  are 
not  correct." 

That  is  true.  A  liberal  advertiser  is  a  liberal 
dealer.  The  American  Poultry  Journal,  how- 
ever, speaks  significantly : 

Every  fancier  of  experience  knows  the  benefits 
of  advertising,  particularly  when  inserted  in  a 
journal  that  reaches  thousands  of  poultrymen 
everywhere.  *  *  *  *  We  do  not  arrogate  to 
ourself  anything  but  what  justly  belongs"  to  us. 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  "blowing  our  own  horn" 
in  every  issue  about  our  "increasing  circulation," 
as  some  do,  for  effect,  although  if  any  poultry 
paper  can  boast  of  success  and  increasing  pat- 
ronage, our  "horn"  could  be  heard  over  the  poul- 
try yards  of  America. 

It  does  not  boast  of  its  increasing  circulation, 
as  some  do,  for  effect.  Now,  friend  Ward,  we 
think  you  have  a  right  to  blow  your  horn,  and 
make  it  heard,  too.  You  are  a  rather  hard  on  Mr. 
Some,  however. 

We  give  the  above  journals  a  little  free  adver- 
tising, and  present  their  appeals  together,  in 
order  to  allow  of  comparison.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  simply  adds  that  it  is  willing  to  stand 
up  for  measurement,  young  as  it  is.  We  further 
state  that  we  would  not  advise  any  breeder  to 
advertise  with  us  unless  he  expects  to  get  the 
worth  of  his  money.  A  good  plan  is  to  try  all  of 
them,  keep  a  record  of  the  inquiries,  and  en- 
deavor to  know  the  facts.  We  think  more  of 
our  readers  than  mav  be  supposed,  and  our  ad- 
vertising space  is  limited. 

The  Belfast  Reds. 

Mr.  Chas.  P.  Adams,  Grand  Bapids.  Mich., 
sends  us  the  following  letter  in  regard  to  this 
breed  of  Game  fowls ; 

"I  enclose  5  cents  for  which  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  fourth  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper!  as 
I  want  to  complete  my  file.  I  lent  mine  to  a 
friend  and  he  thought  so  much  of  it  he  forgot  to 
return  it. 

"In  the  last  issue  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
your  editor  recommends  the  so-called  "Belfast 
Beds"  as  a  pit  fowl.  Perhaps  they  are  all  riirht, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you,  the  editor,  or  the 
breeder  he  recommends,  ever  saw  or  knew  of  one 
of  this  sort  standing  a  severe  test  with  steel? 
You  may  say  that  he  (breeder)  wanted  you  to 
help  him  select  his  best  for  his  own  breeding. 
Now  if  he  were  a  cocker  he  would  know  how 
himself,  ?'.  e.,  fight  them  and  select  the  best 
fighters  of  them  all.  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  pit  fowl  and  have  squandered  a 
few  dollars  on  these  same-Belfast  Beds  and  they 
proved  no  better  for  pit  purposes  than  a  common 
"dunghill."  And  now  to  see  them  recommended 
as  "just  splendid"  makes  me  feel  like  breaking 
the  decalogue,  and  if  the  North  Carolina  man 
buys  and  fights  any  of  them  I  think  he  will  feel 
that  way  too.  They  have  been  shown  up  as 
worthless  by  the  Game  Fanciers'  Journal,  a 
paper  devoted  exclusively  to  pit  fowl." 

Mr.  Adams  should  not  condemn  all  Belfast 


Beds  because  he  found  some  of  them  cowardly. 
The  breeder,  Mr.  F.  B.  Mandville,  Elgin,  111.,  is 
experienced,  and  knows  how  to  test  them,  but  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to  was  selectingfor  "points." 
The  old  bird  has  often  been  tried  and  is  known 
to  be  "dead  game."  As  Mr.  Adams  refers  to  the 
Game  Fanciers'  Journal  (Battle  Creek,  Mich>, 
which  is  very  good  authority,  we  would  suggest 
that  he  read  the  September  number,  and  he  will 
find,  beginning  on  the  first  page,  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  the  Belfast  Beds,  showing  that  they  not 
only  stand  "steel"  but  came  off  victorious  in 
many  hotly  contested  encounters. 

Sickness  Among  Young  Chicks. 

A  subscriber  sends  us'a  letter  which  we  wish 
to  allude  to  particulaly,  and  hence  give  it  in  full: 

"As  a  subscriber  to  your  most  valuable  paper,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  for  information  for 
once.  We  have  about  600  chicks  hatched  by  in- 
cubation during  the  summer,  and  as  a  great 
many  of  them  are  dying,  we  vi  ould  like  to  know 
whether  it  be  cholera  or  not.  They  first  show 
signs  of  mopishness  and  inability  to  walk  with- 
out staggering  somewhat ;  lose  their  appetite, 
and  when  caught  are  considerably  emaciated. 
Their  eyes  are  closed  with  a  whitish  scum  formed 
over  the  ball." 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  many  others  of  like 
character.  The  cause  for  many  of  the  ailments 
of  young  chicks  is  cold.  That  is,  they  have  been 
at  some  time  "chilled."  A  cold  night,  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  or  damp  weather,  though 
not  noticeable  at  the  time,  often  effects  young 
chicks,  and  they  get  chilled,  even  if  for  only  a 
short  while.  In  a  few  days  the  bowels  are  af- 
fected, and  the  trouble  is  erroneously  attributed 
to  the  food.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  then, 
that  young  chicks  should  never  become  chilled, 
even  slightly.  They  want  plenty  of  heat,  even  in 
summer. 

In  regard  to  the  letter  above  we  would  suggest 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  examine  for  lice. 
Whenever  a  chick  seems  sick  look  for  lice  first, 
and  disease  next. 


What  a  Prominent  Breeder  Says. 

We  received  the  following  from  Mr.  A.  A.  Hal- 
laday,  of  the  firm  of  A.  A.  &  L.  H.  Halladay, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  and  present  it  in  order  to 
show  how  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  valued  by 
those  who  are  experts.    Mr.  Halladay  says : 

"  The  June  and  July  numbers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  areat  hand.  Did  you  ask  if  I  liked  them? 
Well,  here  are  50  cents  for  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  one  year.  I  have  the  May,  Jime  and  July 
numbers,  and  I  want  the  April  number,  so  as  to 
have  them  all.  I  believe  there  is  more  practical 
common  sense  in  these  three  numbers  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper  that  I  have  than  can  be  found 
in  any  twelve  numbers  of  any  other  poultry  jour- 
nal published,  and  I  wish  you  every  success. 

"We  have  had  a  great  run  on  eggs  for  hatching 
the  past  spring  and  summer,  and  are  not  yet 
through.  We  start  three  sittings  to-day  for 
Charlestown,  S.  C.  We  have  sent  out  about  300 
sittings  of  Langshan  eggs  this  season,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  they  have  given  good  hatches. 
A  letter  just  received  from  John  Mespitt,  Tope- 
ka,  Kan.,  says,  'I  got  twelve  fine  chicks  from 
the  thirteen  eggs  you  sent  me.'  To-morrow  we 
start  a  trio  of  chicks  to  New  Orleans.  La.,  and 
two  trios  of  fowls  for  Australia.  They  will  go 
by  the  way  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  w  ill  be 
on  the  road  about  six  weeks.  I  will  let  you 
know  how  they  arrive  there,  and  will  then  tell 
you  how  I  coop  fowls  for  long  journeys." 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  result  of  a 
shipment  to  so  great  a  distance,  as  it  will  be  in- 
teresting, especially  as  Mr.  Halladay  proposes  to 
inform  our  readers  of  how  he  succeeds  in  so 
doing.  _ 

Feeding  Game  Fowls. 

An  inquirer.  Mr.  Otis  F.  Mount  (with  Emmons 
&  Co.),  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  asks  us  two  questions, 
which  prompts  us  to  place  his  letter  in  this  de- 
partment.  Mr.  Mount  says : 

"Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is  a  good 
food  to  feed  Game  chickens?  I  have  tried  cracked 
corn,  Indian  meal,  whole  corn,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  take  to  that. 

"Also  will  you  please  send  me  a  catalogue  show- 
ing prices  "of  different  kind  of  chickens,  and 
price  of  eggs?  Enclosed  please  find  a  2-cent 
stamp  for  return  answer  to  this  letter." 

We  are  not  aware  that  Game  fowls  require 
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special  feeding,  except  of  a  variety.  They 
should  not  be  kept  tat,  and  corn  is  not  good  feed 
for  them.  Give  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week, 
with  oats,  wheat,  and  green  food. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  letter  we  will 
state  that  we  have  no  catalogue  of  fowls,  having 
nothing  for  sale.  We  give  Mr.  Mount's  address 
in  full,  however,  trusting  some  kind  breeder  will 
send  him  a  catalogue.  Our  advertising  columns 
contain  reliable  names,  and  should  be  carefully 
read. 

The  Bulletin  Speaks. 

The  Poultry  Bulletin,  while  speaking  for  itself 
in  reply  to  another  journal,  brings  in  The  Poul- 
try Keeper,  though  we  did  nothing  but  clip  and 
credit  an  article.  No  matter  who  edits  or  pub- 
lishes either  journal,  the  one  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  other.  Had  the  Bulletin  confined  it- 
self to  the  journal  in  question  all  would  have 
been  well,  but  it  goes  further. 

"A  paper  that  has  no  poultry  advertising  can 
easily  talk  about  refusing  to  insert  any  not 
vouched  for  as  immaculate  and  above  suspicion. 
*  *  Speaking  of  advertising,  there  is  a  way  of 
doing  it  by  throwing  brickbats  in  such  a  reckless 
way  that  public  attention  is  attracted  to  the  per- 
formance. Perhaps  the  Farmers'  Magazine 
and  The  Poultry  Keeper  understand  this 
method  of  announcing  that  they  are  alive;  but 
people  who  throw  stones  shouldn't  live  in 
houses." 

j  There  it  is  again,  "No  poultry  advertising," 
the  same  old  craven  cry  that  contains  no  logic. 
"What  in  the  name 
of  common  sense 
advertising  pat- 
ronage has  to  do 
with  the  expres- 
sions of  a  paper  is 
more  than  we  can 
understand. 

Well,  we  have 
no  "advertising 
patronage"  to 
boast  of,  but  it  is 
coming,  friend 
Harker,  for  the 
circulation  will 
compelii.  No  so- 
licitation, no  beg- 
ging, no  gagging 
of  speech,  but 
"business."  You 
certainly  have  a 
large  share  of  ad- 
vertising patron- 
age, but  suppose 
we  put  the  point 
in  another  way, 
and  look  at  it  from 
another  direction. 

"Papers  that  have  but  very  little  circulation 
understand  this  method  of  announcing  that  they 
are  alive,  but  people  who  throw  stones  should 
not  live  in  glass  houses." 

Now,  we  do  not  apply  the  above  to  the  Bul- 
letin. We  only  show  how  the  thing  looks  in 
print.  These  little  hints  about  advertising  pat- 
ronage are  well  understood,  being  simply  a  virtu- 
ous manner  of  trying  to  get  the  whole  carcass. 
Besides  it  is  not  a  fair  way  to  discuss  matters. 
It  is  well  enough  to  point  out  a  wrong,  but  what 
have  the  reading  columns  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  advertising?  Advertisers  understand  all  that 
sort  of  logic,  for  with  them  advertising  is  busi- 
ness. 

Then  again,  friend  Harker,  what  has  THE 
Poultry  Keeper  been  guilty  of?  What  kind  of 
a  glass  house  do  we  live  in?  What  have  we 
done  to  cause  an  allusion  to  us?  We  do  not 
sell  the  Standard,  nor  roup  pills,  nor  caponizing 
instruments,  nor  anything  else,  except  a  hot 
water  incubator,  and  we  will  send  the  directions 
for  making  that  free  to  all  who  so  desire. 

If  you  prefer  to  count  us  in,  however,  we  think 
we  can  battle  safely  through  the  trouble.  By 
the  way,  friend  Harker,  speaking  of  advertising 
patronage,  how  much  circulation  have  you? 
Ours  is  25,088,  and  we  think  you  can  please 


your  patrons  by  giving  the  figures.  That  you  do 
not  mind  doing  so  we  feel  well  assured. 


Another  Bad  Poultry  Journal. 

ThePoultry  Monitor  admitted  to  its  columns 
a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Hinsdale,  and  as  it  may 
perhaps  interest  our  own  readers  we  reprint  it 
entire : 

"The  devices  for  securing  for  one's  self  the 
'almighty  dollar'  are  wonderfully  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  more  wonderfully  subtle  in  their 
'workings.'  To  say  nothing  about  advertisers 
who  pay  for  their  printers'  ink,  and  passing  by 
all  those  who  have  straight  goods  and  who  have 
shams,  I  wish  to  make  a  vigorous  stab  at  pub- 
lishers and  editors  themselves.  I  have  before 
me  a  number  of  issues  of  a  journal  devoted  to 
the  poultry  business,  claiming  to  be  edited  in 
heaven  and  circulated  to  the  four  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  based  upon  a  strictly  honest  and  sin- 
cere motive.  In  one  number  an  inquirer,  who 
perhaps  is  a  beginner  as  a  breeder  of  chickens, 
asks  how  to  kill  lice.  The  reply  is,  'Send  for 
our  louse  destroyer. '  Another  beginner  inquires 
for  a  remedy  for  "scaly  legs.   Answer:   'Send  for 


The  above  may  not  be  relished  by  some,  but 
everyone  has  the  right  to  an  expression  of  his 
opinion.  The  Monitor  will  have  to  take  a  seat 
alongside  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  for  allowing 
seditious  language  in  its  columns.  Verily  the 
bad  papers  are  multiplying.  But  the  above  is 
very  severe  on  somebody.  We  must  confess, 
however,  that  Mr.  Hinsdale  has  had  some  ex- 
perience and  knows  how  to  relate  it. 

White  Leghorns. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  a  pair  of  White  Leg- 
horns, owned  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Munger,  DeKalb, 
Ind.  Mr.  Munger  secured  many  premiums  at  the 
late  Illinois  State  Fair,  and  his  exhibit  was  very 
fine.  By  an  accident  his  advertisement  was 
omitted  in  September  issue,  but  he  is  still  in 
the  field,  however,  and  proposes  to  breed  the  best 
flocks  in  the  country. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Bred  and  Owned  by  F.  M.  Munger,  De 

our  scaly-leg  medicines.'  In  another  number 
some  one  asking  how  to  prevent  feather  eating 
is  answered:  'Send  for  our  poultry  bit.'  Now, 
if  a  journal  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  dollar 
a  box  for  two  ounces  of  poor  lard  and  sulphur, 
or  some  equally  cheap  and  simple  mixture,  and 
not  to  say  to  Mr.  So-and-So  'Use  grease  and  sul- 
phur or  tobacco  for  lice,'  etc.,  I  am  misguided  in 
my  ideas  of  how  a  journal  should  make  itself 
useful.  If  I  pay  the  subscription  price  of  a 
journal  that  pretends  to  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
terest of  myself  and  others  similarly  situated,  I 
want  something  else  to  read  besides  advertise- 
ments of  what  the  editor  himself  makes  and 
wishes  to  sell.  If  an  editor,  or  any  other  man, 
has  stock  or  useful  books  to  sell  it  is  all  right 
that  he  should  offer  them,  but  the  editor  es- 
pecially has  no  right  to  constantly  and  conspic- 
uously ask  me  to  send  25  cents  for  our  work  on 
'The  Game  Cock,'  or,  'How  to  Make  Poultry 
Profitable,'  and  a  thousand  other  pamphlets 
that  during  his  months  of  leisure  he  has  written. 
These  cheap  pamphlets  are  offered  in  great 
abundance  by  our  patent,  quack  medicine  editor 
that  we  have  in  mind,  and  his  whole  system 
should  be  criticised  until  he  will  be  ashamed  to 
impose  upon  novices  and  those  who  have  not 
seen  all  the  tricks  of  the  catch-penny  track  that 
he  is  following,  exploded.  When  he  invents  a 
good  machine  for  breaking  up  sitting  hens,  or  a 
kind  of  food  to  make  eggs  hatch  all  cocks  or  all 
hens  at  the  will  of  the  hen's  owner,  or  a  device 
for  calling  ducks  to  water,  or  something  that  is 
real  useful,  let  him  make  it  known,  but  no  more 
poultry  bits,  steam  hens'  nests  and  electric  nest 
eggs,  for  a  month  or  two  at  least." 


How  Much  Space  for  500  Hens? 

Mr.  D.  Logan, 
Beech  Tree,  Pa., 
sends  the  follow- 
ing inquiries : 

"1.  How  much 
land  will  I  need  for 
500  hens?  2. 
What  size  of  a 
building  will  they 
need  to  keep  them 
comfortable  ?  3 . 
Will  the  ratio  of 
land  and  size  of 
building  be  more 
or  less  according 
to  number?  " 

The  greater  the 
range  the  better. 
But  500  hens  can- 
not be  kept  with 
profit  unless  di- 
vided into  colon- 
ies. Ten  in  a  flock 
is  large  enough, 
and  each  flock 
should  have  about 
one-eighth  of  an 
acre  —  about  50  x 
100  feet,  though 
smaller  areas  may 
be  used. 

A  flock  of  ten 
fowls  can  be  made 
very  comfortable 
in  a  building  8x10 
feet,  though  small- 
er sizes  are  often 
used  with  success. 
If  eggs  are  not 
Kalb,  Ind.  required  for  hatch- 

ing, twenty  hens  may  be  kept  on  the  same  area 
of  land,  with  a  building  12x12  feet,  or  even 
smaller. 

Much  depends  upon  management.  Here  is  a 
secret  for  keeping  fowls  in  confinement — make 
them  scratch  for  everything  they  get.  Keep 
them  at  work.  Feed  a  little  warm  soft  food  in 
the  morning,  but  not  enough.  Then  make  them 
scratch  for  grains  in  chaff,  cut  straw,  sawdust, 
dirt,  or  anything  else.  At  night  give  them  a 
full  meal. 


Pigeon  Gleanings. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Poultry  Messenger 
gives  the  following  points  in  regard  to  pigeons : 

Fine  bred  birds  are  seldom    good  feeders. 

Homing  Antwerps  are  not  classed  as  fancy 
pigeons. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

Never  condemn  a  bird  until  after  its  first 
moult. 

Anise  seed  is  as  palatable  to  a  pigeon  as  can- 
dy to  a  a  small  boy. 

Try  tobacco  stems  for  nesting  material. 

Never  handle  a  bird,  except  upon  necessity. 

Keep  the  pigeons  supplied  constantly  with 
coarse  sand. 
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Published  the  15th  of  each  Month. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance.  Single 
number  5  cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm,  Field  and 
Fireside  one  year  for  $1.25.  Six  copies  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  $2.25. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  25  cents  per  Agate  line,  eaeh  insertion. 
Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be  received 
by  the  1st  of  the  month  to  insure  insertion. 

CORRESPONDENCE.  We  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  but  respect- 
fully ask  that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

Vf.  V.  R.  POWIS,  Publisher. 

SO  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Entered  a? -Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  tlie  Post 
Office,  Chicago,  III. 

P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 


Communications 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in 
relation  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication 
must  be  addressed  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
or  to  W.  V.  R.  Powis.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  simple  reason  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  mail  is  directed  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  as  he  is 
only  in  the  office  once  or  twice  a  week  many 
delays  are  caused,  as  all  letters  directed  to  him 
must  wait  his  coming,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  directed  as  above  they  can  receive  prompt 
attention.  Our  readers  will  please  bear  this  in 
mkid,  and  direct  all  letters  either  to  the  pub- 
lisher or  to  The  Poultry  Keeper. 


Actual  Paid  Circulation  25,088. 

City  of  Chicago,  i _ 

County  of  Cook.  Illinois,  > 

W.  V.  B.  Powis,  publisher  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside:  Being  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  actual  number  of  yearly  prepaid  subscrip- 
tions received  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  number.  April  5,  1884,  to 
September  30,  1884,  was  '.iS.OSS. 

Signed,  W.  V.  B.  Powis. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of 
September,  1884. 

Edward  D.  Sellman, 
Notary  Public. 

Carry  your  birds  to  the  shows.  Do  not  be 
afraid. 

In  nest  number  we  intend  to  give  an  article  on 
brooders. 

Read  our  advertisements  carefully.  They  are 
interesting. 

The  poultry  exhibit  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair 
was  excellent. 

Several  communications  are  left  over  for 
want  of  space. 

Nearly  every  sample  copy  we  send  out  brings 
in  a  subscription. 

Our  circulation  this  month,  up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press,  is  25,088. 

Read  the  splendid  communications  in  this 
number.   Do  not  overlook  any  of  them. 


The  Standard  is  being  critically  examined 
since  The  Poultry  Keeper  shook  it  up. 


E.  E.  Kennicott,  Arlington  Heights,  111.,  is  a 
rising  young  breeder.    His  stock  is  first-class. 


"VVe  have  just  ended  the  age  of  six  months, 
and  reached  a  circulation  of  25,088.  Still  w-e  are 
not  happy. 

"We  call  attention  to  Mr.  Babcock's  letter  else- 
where. Read  it.  Read  a  11  the  communications. 
They  are  first  -class. 

Mr.  Felch  does  not  intend  to  allow  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  to  become  too  saucy.  It  wants 
taking  down  a  peg  or  two. 

Do  not  forget  the  Poultry  Exhibition  at  the 
■World's  Fair  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  Ex- 
hibitors will  reap  a  harvest. 


GrvE  us  more  poultry  papers.  The  more  the 
merrier.  Every  little  helps.  We  stand  on  our 
own  merits. 


The  incubator  chicks  took  the  first  prize  for 
Langshans  and  second  for  Dark  Brahmas,  at  the 
Illinois  State  Fair. 


Mr.  Chas.  L.  Porter,  Chicago,  left  an  egg 
with  us  which  was  not  only  of  extraordinary 
size,  but  contained  three  yolks. 


A  single  page  of  The  Poultry  Keeper,  with 
its  crowded  columns,  contains  as  much  reading 
matter  as  two  of  some  journals. 


Subscribers  are  pouring  in,  and  we  are  con- 
tinually printing  extra  editions  of  back  numbers, 
as  we  electrotype  our  forms  and  keep  them. 

We  distributed  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  the 
State  Fair,  and  the  number  who  have  since 
called  at  the  office  to  subscribe  is  legion. 


Nobody  cares  for  imitation  when  they  can  get 
the  genuine.  Hence  we  do  not  care  how  much 
opposition  we  may  have.  There's  room  at  the 
top. 

Ir  The  Poultry  Keeper  credits  an  article  it 
does  not  become  responsible  for  it.  But  we  get 
a  few  raps  occasionally  for  what  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park,  111.,  says  that 
the  illustration  in  a  former  number  crowded  him 
with  letters,  and  secired  many  orders  for  eggs 
and  fowls. 

Friends!  Please  write  on  only  one  side  of 
a  sheet,  and  do  not  make  your  articles  too  long. 
Room  is  precious  with  us.  But  you  are  w  elcome 
all  the  same. 


Mase  up  your  breeding  yards  now.  Business 
will  be  good  next  year.  Buy  in  the  fall,  before 
stock  gets  too  high.  The  old  maxim  is,  "  Buy 
fowls  in  the  fall  and  eggs  in  the  spring." 


This  little  paper  is  not  enough  for  us.  We 
have  not  sufficient  room  for  stretching.  We 
have  made  the  type  in  one  department  smaller, 
so  that  you  can  get  the  worth  of  your  money. 

Frtend  Ward  says  he  does  not  boast  about 
unprecedented  circulation,  and  blow  his  own 
horn.  Neither  do  we.  We  give  facts  only.  We 
now  wish  a  circulation  of  100,000.  That  is  all 
for  awhile. 

IP  anybody  wants  a  copy  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  or  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  simply 
drop  us  a  card.  We  are  willing  to  send  them 
anywhere.  The  two  papers  together  for  $1.25. 
Cheap  as  dirt. 

We  request  our  friends  to  always  mention 
The  Poultry  Keeper  when  writing  to  an  ad- 
vertiser. We  ask  it  as  a  special  favor.  It  gives 
the  advertiser  an  opportunity  to  know  whether 
we  benefit  him  or  not. 


Mr.  W.  0.  Daktn,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  sent  us 
an  article  giving  his  plan  for  a  brooder,  which 
came  too  late  for  this  issue.  He  also  sent  a 
drawing  of  it.  Look  out  for  it  in  November 
number.   It  is  valuable. 

Friend  Ward  has  notified  us  that  he  intends 
to  expose  some  of  our  heresies  about  the  Stand- 
ard, and  is  going  to  let  loose  a  big  masked  bat- 
tery on  us  after  awhile.  He  is  right.  We  believe 
in  discussing  both  sides  of  a  question. 


The  Standard  is  a  guide  for  breeders,  say  some. 
The  Standard  is  intended  for  exhibitors,  say  we 
—if  it  can  be  understood— and  that  is  where  the 
problem  begins.  By  the  time  the  Standard  be- 
comes a  guide  all  breeds  will  be  changed — or  lost. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  working  like  a  beaver  for  the 
poultrymen  who  expect  to  be  at  the  World's 
Fair.   We  hope  every  breeder  will  assist  him. 


He  will  cheerfully  give  any  information  desired 
and  if  the  poultry  department  does  not  excel  all 
others  it  will  not  be  his  fault. 


An  old  breeder  of  poultry  says:  "I  am  con- 
vinced  tbat  no  poultry  raiser  who  is  not  taking 
THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  and  who  does  uot 
have  the  benefit  of  its  sound  and  practical  teach- 
ing, can  successfully  compete  in  the  race  for 
profit  and  success."  Show  our  paper  to  your 
friends  and  ask  them  to  subscribe. 

Ms.  C  V.  Gross,  of  Pullman,  111.,  has  invented 
a  lamp  that  has  long  been  looked  for.  It  is  a  lamp 
that  gives  the  same  size  flame  and  the  same 
amount  of  heat  at  the  last  of  the  t  wenty-one  days 
as  it  did  on  the  first  day  it  was  lit.  It  requires 
no  wick  trimming,  and  the  lamps  are  made  so 
they  will  hold  from  one  quart  of  oil  up  to  five 
gallons  and  can  be  left  in  perfect  safety  for  two 
weeks  at  a  time  as  it  is  so  regular.  He  warrants 
all  lamps  sold. 

We  are  often  asked  if  R.  B.  Mitchell  &  Co.  are 
reliable.  We  thought  they  were  at  one  time. 
We  hatched  five-toed  Black  Hamburgs  from  eggs 
they  sent  us.  We  bought  100  eggs  from  dif- 
ferent breeds,  of  them,  over  one-half  proving  in- 
fertile. They  sell  a  cholera  cure,  but  on  visiting 
their  yards  we  found  them  filthy  and  the  fowls 
dying.  And  such  fowls!  Did  you  ever  see  any 
of  them  at  a  poultry  show?  We  think  not.  A 
few  good  ones  were  present,  but  some  of  the 
stock  we  would  not  have  as  a  free  gift. 

Poultry  For  Profit. 

This  is  a  book  now  about  to  go  to  press.  It 
will  be  printed  on  good  paper,  and  will  have  the 
pages  crowded  with  valuable  information.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


Our  Communications. 

To  show  how  popular  we  are,  witness  the  array 
of  contributors  who  send  us  their  greetings  and 
advice.  Every  one  is  interesting,  and  we  thank 
them  all.  We  had  to  use  small  type  to  get  aU 
our  matter  in.   

Back  Numbers. 

This  paper  is  too  largely  circulated  to  print 
from  type.  We  have  every  number  electrotyped, 
and  can  print  off  extra  copies  of  any  month.  If 
we  relied  upon  printing  from  type  we  would 
soon  wear  the  face  off  the  metal.  We  are  too  big 
an  institution  for  that  business. 


We  Are  Coming. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  expects  to  be  at  the 
leading  poultry  shows  in  order  to  give  full 
reports  of  the  same.  We  intend  that  nothing  of 
interest  to  breeders  and  our  readers  shall  escape 
us.  We  are  not  publishing  The  Poultry  Keep- 
er with  any  idea  of  being  at  the  rear.  Our  place 
is  at  the  front. 


Mr.  Felch  Replies. 

Mr.  Felch  sends  in  a  long  letter  this  month, 
replying  to  several  items  in  former  numbers. 
We  have  been  rather  plain  in  our  criticisms  aU 
along,  but  fortunately  Mr.  Felch  is  too  good- 
natured  to  suppose  we  intended  anything  offen- 
sive. It  will  be  seen  that  he  knows  how  to  hit 
back,  and  that  while  we  express  our  own  ideas 
without  fear,  we  believe  that  everyone  else 
should  have  the  same  privilege.  This  is  every- 
body's paper.  We  did  not  have  time  to  send  him 
a  proof,  and  ask  oar  readers  to  excuse  errors. 

We  Ask  This  Favor. 

As  we  endeavor  to  give  our  readers  more  than 
the  price  paid  for  subscription,  we  request  that 
each  one  will  try  and  send  in  one  subscriber.  If 
they  find  this  impossible,  then  try  and  send  us  a 
few  names  of  those  who  may  be  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  poultry  to  read  The  Poultry  Keeper, 
so  that  we  may  send  them  sample  copies.  We 
want  100,000  subscribers,  and  ask  it  as  a  special 
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favor  of  our  friends  to  assist  us  either  with  a  new 
subscriber  or  list  of  names  to  whom  we  may- 
send  samples.  The  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside 
will  also  be  sent  to  anyone  requesting  a  sample. 
All  samples  free. 

Our  Special  Artist.. 

He  does  not  design  nor  engrave,  but  he  re-ids 
over  the  bad  manuscript  and  corrects  errors. 
Therefore,  if  you  think  you  can't  write  us  your 
experience  give  us  a  trial.  We  do  not  care  about 
grammar  nor  handwriting,  but  "  what  you  know 
about  poultry."  Send  it  in,  and  if  our  artist 
does  not  put  it  in  good  shape  we  will  discharge 
him.  So  much  for  the  artist.  Now  we  request 
you  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet,  give  your 
full  address,  and  get  as  much  in  a  small  space 
as  possible. 

How  Papers  are  Filled  With  Adver- 
tisements. 

Thirty  inches  of  advertising  space  are  offered 
by  a  journal  that  has  "liberal  advertising  patron- 
age," for  $10.  As  twelve  lines  of  nonpareil  make 
an  inch,  thirty  inches  are  360  lines,  which,  at 
$10,  is  less  than  3  cents  a  line.  As  it  costs 
nearly  1  cent  a  line  to  put  the  same  in  type,  only 
2  cents  are  left  as  profit,  which  is  not  creditable 
to  a  publisher.  Anybody  and  anything  can  get 
"liberal  advertising  patronage"  at  such  prices. 
We  do  not  wish  any  of  that  kind,  for  a  paper  that 
does  not  charge  a  fair  price  places  no  value  on  its 
list  of  subscribers. 


The  World's  Fair  Again. 

Breeders!  While  your  yards  are  full,  and  you 
have  large  numbers  to  select  from,  make  up 
your  minds  to  turn  out  in  force  at  the  World's 
Fair  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  The  breeders 
who  go  there  will  reap  hundreds  of  dollars,  and 
the  opportunity  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unimproved.  As  the  poultry  industry  exceeds 
that  of  some  classes  of  live  stock,  there  is  no 
reason  why  poultry  breeders  should  not  have  an 
exhibit  that  will  make  that  of  horses,  sheep, 
cattle  and  hogs  appear  insignificant.  They  can 
do  it  if  they  will.  The  special  commissioner, 
Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  give 
any  information  desired.  Now  is  the  time  to 
prepare,  and  secure  space. 


About  Our  Rates. 

We  often  receive  letters  requesting  a  reduction 
in  our  rates  for  advertising.  We  cannot  do  so, 
as  our  space  is  too  limited.  Besides,  we  are 
going  to  raise  the  prices  after  awhile,  as  we 
wish  to  allow  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  paper 
for  that  purpose— four  pages.  We.  will  not  crowd 
out  our  reading  matter  with  advertisements. 
Our  rates — 25  cents  a  line — are  very  low 
for  the  circulation,  and  a  four  line  advertisement 
is  as  good  as  an  inch  in  some  of  the  low-priced 
agricultural  journals.  We  make  no  reduction, 
but  those  who  advertise  now  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  more  as  long  as  they  remain  in. 
After  awhile  we  will  take  no  new  advertisements 
except  to  fill  vacancies. 


What  is  Pushing  us? 

The  World  pushes  the  Yard,  and  the  Yard 
pushes  the  World.  The  paper  that  clubs  with 
ns  is  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  which 
contains  twenty-eight  pages  of  literary  and 
farm  reading,  set  up  in  the  same  type  as  the 
The  Poultry  Keeper, but  twice  as  large  in  size. 
We  will  send  to  all  who  subscribe  to  The  Poul- 
tet Keeper,  for  1885,  with  75  cents  additional 
—$1.25— the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  (which 
will  be  then  a  semi-monthly)  for  one  year.  In 
other  words  we  will  send  thirty-six  copies  of  the 
two  papers— twenty-four  of  the  Farm,  Field 
and  Fireside,  and  twelve  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper.  Anybody  can  get  a  copy  of  the  Farm, 
Field  and  Fireside,  free,  by  dropping  us  a 
postal  card. 


Rather  Sarcastic. 

In  alluding  to  the  fact  that  we  copied  an  article 
from  another  journal  in  regard  to  the  Chester 
Show  the  Gazette  expresses  its  opinion  of  the 
same  by  condeming  not  only  the  author  but  The 
Poultry  Keeper  also.   Says  the  Gazette : 

"These  comparisons  are  'reachy ;'  they  show  a 
great .  amount  of  eccentricity  ( ?)  and  vigorous 
aptness  (?)  in  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be, 
and,  undoubtedly,  The  Poultry  Keeper  copied 
the  article  for  its  elegant  and  dashing  style  ('!), 
and  not  with  a  view  of  injuring  the  reputation 
of  all  the  stock  shown  at  the  Chester  exhibition." 

We  silently  contemplated  the  strong  rebuke, 
and  were  about  to  offer  penance  for  our  trans- 
gression, but  in  the  September  number  of  the 
(raze  He  we  were  annoyed  to  find  the  following 
language  from  a  correspondent : 

"It  looks  as  if  our  friend  might  probably  be  a 
better  judge  of  rye  (wry)  cocktails  than  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  and  his  own  vision,  perhaps, 
affected  by  too  close  inspection  of  them,  or  he 
would  not  have  been  so  color  blind.  *  *  *  'Brassy 
as  a  new  candlestick' is  good  in  fact,  brilliant; 
may  be  original,  but  misapplied,  as  his  coun- 
tenance must  contain  more  brass  than  there  can 
be  found  in  the  whole  Plymouth  Rock  breed." 

And,  as  if  the  above  would  not  suffice,  another 
correspondent  (evidently  the  same  we  believe), 
alluding  to  the  article  headed  "Judging  Poultry" 
becomes  funny : 

"Under  the  above  heading  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Gazette,  you  publish  a  burst  of  foul 
(fowl)  eloquence,  from  which  a  veteran  (ary)  ob- 
server would  diagnose  a  decided  looseness  of 
moral  perception,  with  a  corresponding  consti- 
pation of  sound  chicken  sense,  not  to  say 
knowledge.  Considered  apart  from  its  relation 
to  c(h)oler(a),  and  viewed  calmly  as  a  comb 
(ing)  of  Mr.  Diehl's  tail  feathers,  it  is  certainly 
wonderful,  and  the  rooster  who  penned  it  shows 
that  he  can  scratch  gravel.  *  *  *  If  not  deemed 
uncharitable,  it  might  be  suggested  that  a  stroke 
of  Jersey  lightning  might  have  some  influence 
on  the  color  of  that  tail,  and  that  the  brassy  ap- 
pearance noticed  on  his  back  might  have  been 
caused  by  reflection." 

We  came  very  near  laughing  right  out  over 
such  logic  and  wit.  The  above  comparisons  are 
"reachy,"  they  show  a  great  amount  of  eccen- 
tricity (?)  and  vigorous  aptness  (?)  in  the 
writers,  and  undoubtedly  the  Fanciers'  Gazette 
inserted  them  for  their  elegant  and  dashing 
style  (?)  and  not  with  a  view  of  injuring  the 
reputation  of  the  critic.  As  we  find  that  others 
may  sometimes  err  as  well  as  we,  our  repentance 
is  postponed,  and  our  thoughts  naturally  revert 
to  the  bad  man  reproving  sinners. 

Something  About  Procuring  Stock. 

Many  of  our  friends  write  us  to  know  prices 
of  stock,  and  ask  us  where  to  buy.  We  always 
publish  such  names  in  our  replies  to  corres- 
pondents, but  find  we  will  have  to  publish  a  list 
of  them  if  they  continue  to  increase.  We  would 
suggest  to  those  who  desire  to  buy  to  send  a 
letter  to  those  who  advertise  the  stock  they  wish, 
enclose  a  stamp,  and  if  they  do  not  procure  what 
they  desire,  we  then  will  try  to  assist  them.  We 
often  refer  to  some  breeders  who  do  not  advertise 
with  us,  because  we  know  them  to  be  reliable.  For 
instance,  Mr.  C.  A.  Lehman,  Louisville,  Ky.,  sold 
stock  through  us,  although  he  did  not  then  adver- 
tise with  us.  So  have  others.  We  simply  endeav- 
ored to  accommodate  our  readers,  and  did  not 
refrain  from  mentioning  those  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  us.   We  are  not  bigoted. 


$500  in  Gold  Free  Prize  Winners. 

Answer.—  Deut.  m,  11. 

Adolph  De  Gardia,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

MaryF.  Sprouge,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

George  Keppler,  Jr.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Helen  N.  Updyke,  Erie,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  O.  Vedder,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Harper  A.  Denvers,  London,  Ont. 

Carrie  S.  Braddler,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Dresser,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Etta  E.  Valeria,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cora  D.  Swetnam,  Easton,  Pa. 

Georgia  P.  Sturgel,  Mattoon,  111. 

Mrs.  Battersley,  Box  663,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Preston  O.  Keesey,  South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mrs.  W.  C.  D.  Gwinn,  Trenton,  Ky. 

N.  0.  Barbean,  New  Orleans,  La. 

King  C.  Elbridge,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

Marietta  C.  Olney,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Frances  A.  Parramore,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Connie  F.  Knott,  Jr.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Miss  C.  Sherlock.  Ballston,  N.  Y. 

D.  0.  Roscommon,  Goldsborough,  N.  C. 

Oakburn  C.  Ambler,  Covington,  Tenn. 

W.  W.  Radcliff,  Box  305,  Monroeville,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Shotwele,  Box  13,  Marengo,  Ohio. 

Miss  Sarah  P.  McGee,  Box  456,  Manchester,  la. 

Miss  Josephine  H.  Hooke,  205  Vaughan  St., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Albert  C.  Wilbur,  Box  31,  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 

L.  F.  Harris,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

GraCie  Harman,  Box  331,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

M.  O.  Shaw,  Box  84,  St.  James,  Minn. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  print  the  names  of  all  of 
the  one  hundred  persons  who  received  one  dol- 
lar.  The  money  was  sent  to  them. 


Among  the  Careless. 

We  have  received  so  many  letters  since  our 
last  issue  from  careless  correspondents  who  fail 
to  give  postoffice  address  that  we  are  almost 
discouraged;  however,  we  shall  keep  on  trying 
to  solve  the  mystery.  Our  limited  space  will 
only  admit  a  short  list  this  month. 

Dill  Bergen,  Fredricksburg  (no  State),  50 cents. 

J.  H.  Melandz,  Jefferson,  do,  50  cents. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Stokes,  no  address  at  all, 50  cents. 

No  name,  Buffalo,  Tex.,  50  cents. 

A.  Kingsbury,  Marietta,  (no  State),  50  cents. 

No  name,  Areola,  111.,  50  cents. 

Nettie  Peterson,  Eastport,  (no  State),  50  cents. 

No  name,  Bissell,  Wash    Co.,  Pa.,  50  cents. 

No  name,  Sterling,  Colo.,  50  cents. 

J.  B.  Partington,  Attica,  (no  State),  50  cents. 

W.  H.  Read,  Richland,  do,  50  cents. 

J.    O.  Taber,  Sanford,  do,  50  cents. 

No  name,  Wamego,  Kan.,  50  cents. 

Do,  do,  Cherry  Grove,  Pa.,  50  cents. 

Do,  do,  Dawson,  Neb.,  50  cents. 

Do,  do,  Holden,  Mo.,  50  cents. 

Do,  do,  Madisonville,  Ky.,  54  cents. 

Do,  do,  Frostburg,  54  cents. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Root,  no  address,  $1.00. 


Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

North  Missouri  Poultry  Club,  Trenton,  Mo. 
Frank  Robertson,  Secretary,  Trenton,  Mo.  De- 
cember 3-6,  1884. 

Central  Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Battle  Creek.  Wm.  J.  Miller,  Secre- 
tary. January  13-16,  1885,  inclusive. 

Southeastern  Nebraska  Poultry  Association, 
Pawnee  City,  Neb.  W.  H.  Gardner,  secretary. 
December  30-31,  1884,  and  January  1,  1885. 

Northern  Indiana  Poultry  Association,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Geo.  P.  Gordon,  secretary,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.    February  17-21,  1885. 

Waltham  Fanciers'  Club,  Waltham,  Mass.  W. 
E.  Shedd,  secretary.  First  week  in  December, 
1884. 

Southern  Indiana  Poultry  Association,  Evans- 
ville.  F.  M.  Gilbert,  secretary.  First  week  in 
December,  1884. 

Central  Illinois  Poultry  Association,  Alton,  111. 
R.  J.  Boswell,  secretary.  December  10-13,  1884. 

Southwestern  Iowa  Association,  Creston.  W. 
H.  Stonehouse,  secretary.  December  16-19, 
1884. 

Southern  Massachusetts  Poultrv  Association, 
Fall  River,  Mass.  T.  J.  Eddv,  secretary.  De- 
cember 16-20,  1884. 

Logansport  (Ind.)  Poultry  Club.  J.  K.  Waltz, 
secretary.    December  16-20,  1884. 

Ohio  State  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. W.  A.  Jeffrey,  secretary,  Springfield. 
December  17-23,  1884. 

Worcester  County  West  Poultry  Association, 
Spencer,  Mass.  P.  Emerson,  secretary.  Decem- 
ber 23-24,  1884. 

Meriden  Poultry  Association,  Connecticut. 
Joshua  Shute,  secretary.  December  30  and  31, 
188,4  and  January  1  and  2,  1885. 

Champlain  Valley  Poultry  Association,  Bur- 
lington, Vt.  M.  H.  Stone,  secretarv.  Early  in 
1885. 

New  York  Fanciers'  Club.  New  York  City. 
Chas.  R.  Harker,  secretary.    January,  1885. 

Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  Worces- 
ter.   H.  A.  Jones,  secretary.    January  5-7,  1885. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Poultry  Club.  A.  Swift, 
secretary.   January  12-17.  1885. 

World's  Fair.  Poultry  Department.  New  Or- 
leans, La.  B.  N.  Pierce,  special  commissioner. 
Indianapolis.  January  15  to  February  15,  1885. 

Iowa  State  Poultrv  Association,  Boone.  J.  H. 
Boggs,  secretary.    January  20-24,  1885. 

National  Poultry  Association,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  T.  F.  McGrew,  Jr.,  secretarv.  January  27 
to  February  3,  1885. 

Virginia  Poultry  Association,  Richmond. 
Frank  Lovelock,  secretary,  Gordonsville.  Feb- 
ruary 2-5,  1885. 
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COEEESPONDENCE. 


"GRANTPAEISH." 

His  Reveries  and  Expressions. 

part  m. 

Kindly  accept  thanks  for  the  uniournalistic  criticism 
(Pierce's)  on  mv  article  that  you  sent  rne,  but,  dear  sir, 
those  who  work  "reform,  be  it  political  or  in  poultry  raising, 
will  meet  with  a  shower  of  adverse  beliefs.  The  Stand- 
ard gag  has  been  used  once  too  often  by  poultry  editors, 
and  they  now  see  thousands  leaving  the  profession,  sick 
of  the  fraud  that  they  have  encountered  while  engaged 
in  the  poultry  business,  caused  by  the  Standard  making 
the  feathers  on  a  chicken  of  more  value  than  the  flesh. 
The  "gospel"  has  reached  its  last  edition,  and  the  '83  book 
will  soon  be  looked  on  with  as  much  curiosity  as  was 
Barnum's  woolly  horse,  and  my  advice  to  poultry  editors 
is  to  place  their  "Standard"  under  a  "glass  case"  on  their 
desk,  and  hereafter  devote  their  editorial  page  to  good, 
old-fashoned.  common  sense  poultry  topics.  There  are  a 
dozen  poultry  papers,  but  all  (except  four)  have  small 
circulations— yes.  so  very  small  that  the  pressman  smiles 
when  he  places  the  form  on  the  press.  "What  is  the 
reason  of  this?  Pure  and  simple,  too  much  "Standard 
rot,"  too  much  attention  to  feathers  and  not  to  flesh,  so 
those  who  can  see  before  their  noses  laugh  at  the  reign- 
ing folly  and  keep  out  of  the  "fool's  maelstrom." 
The  Poultry  Press. 

There  are  but  three  legitimate  poultry  papers  and  editors 
that  understand  the  subject  beyond  the  show  pen.  to-wit, 
H.  H.  Stoddard  of  the  Poultry  World,  that  prince  of 
fellows.  C.  J.  Ward  of  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
and  P.  H.  Jacobs  of  The  Poultry  Keeper.  True, 
Chas.  R.  Harker  (Bulletin)  is  live,  but  his  paper  is  more 
for  the  rich  gentleman.  The  remaining  publications 
have  not  a  combined  circulation  of  0,000  copies  monthly, 
and  the  cause  of  this  is  not  because  the  people  don't 
want  such  papers,  but  the  reason  is  that  they  (the  peo- 
ple en  masse)  won't  read  the  boiling  rot  that  drifts 
from  the  average  poultry  editor's  pen.  Let  me  say,  ye 
editors,  that  the  American  folks  want  a  paper  full  of 
snap  and  that  will  tell  them  how  to  invest  $40  in  houses 
and  brood  stock  and  make  $40  clear  profit.  Less  damn 
(pardon  me,  but  I  want  to  be  expressive)  scoring  of 
birds  and  more  treatises  as  to  how  to  raise  poultry  and 
make  money ',  that  is  the  cue  to-day.  dear  sir,  aud  the 
24,000  circulation  of  your  paper  tells  me  that  I  have 
struck  the  key  note  square.  The  people  have  been  waiting 
for  a  paper  to  tell  them  how  to  rear  fowls  profitably. 
The  "P.K."  is  doing  it,  hence  the  thousands  of  readers. 
Is  It  Meat  or  Feathers? 

What  good  are  feathers  or  a  scale  of  points  to  a  happy 
family  gathered  around  a  dinner  table?  This  is  a  direct 
question  to  those  who  carry  their  "gospel"  in  their  hip 
pockets.  We  will  picture  a  large  family  enjoying  a  huge 
poultry  dinner.  It  is  Sunday,  and  the  meal  is  well  under 
way.  The  fowls  were  brought  in  from  our  coops;  when 
alive  they  were  excellent  in  build,  healthy  and  strong; 
they  were  two-thirds  Brahma  and  one-third  Leghorn; 
the  smoking  fowls  soon  parted  company  and  the  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction,  the  crumbling  of  the  tender 
bones,  and  the  smile  of  contentment  crossing  the  face  of 
the  happy  cook,  added  with  the  merry  cackle  of  outside 
fowls  wrio  would  soon  follow  in  the  smoke,  all  cast  a 
charm  over  the  scene  so  that  we  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing "Who  would  not  be  a  poulterer  of  the  Legitimate 
School?"  We  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  man  raising 
fowls  in  wire  cages  and  spending  the  Holy  day  in  ''scal- 
ing up"  his  pets  and  feeding  his  family  off  of  stew  beef 
or  poultry  purchased  from  neighbors.  He  is  a  great  fancier, 
but  there  is  no  pleasure  or  profit  in  the  method  he 
rears  his  fowls.  The  legitimate  breeder  is  one  whose 
effect  is  flesh  and  eggs. 

Capital  Sill.  Washington. 


PriscLUa. 

BY  PAPILLON. 

Friday  is  said  to  be  an  unlucky  day,  but  when  we  saw 
the  "bracketty"  hen,  knew  that  she  was  "clucking," 
and  learned  that  we  could  buy  her  and  eggs  enough  for  her 
nest,  we  cast  superstitions  to  the  winds,  and  concluded 
the  transaction  on  the  spot. 

She  became  ours  for  $1,  and  thirteen  eggs — again  an 
unlucky  omen ! — for  50  cents.  It  was  the  0th  of  June, 
and  at  all  events,  the  moon  was  in  the  first  quarter. 

A  roomy  box  whitewashed  inside  and  out.  with 
a  supply  of  straw,  made  her  nesting  place.  A  convenient, 
often  renewed  heap  of  ashes  supplied  her  bath  and 
toilet  powder,  and  we  forgot  not  the  daily  fresh  water  and 
whole  corn. 

Sorry  for  her  loneliness,  we  used  to  visit  her  often, 
talk  to  and  stroke  her,  lift  her  off  the  nest,  if  she  was 
tempted  to  be  too  self-sacrafieing.  and  in  long  raining 
spells  feed  her  in  her  nest.  She  was  a  kind-hearted  and 
sensible  hen,  and  understood  us  perfectly,  and  ate  out  of 
our  hands  and  drank  out  of  our  cups,  aud  acted  like  a 
lady. 

The  chicks  were  due  Friday,  June  27th,  but  on  the  day 
before  six  of  them  were  hatched. 

Priscilla  became  the  mother  of  twelve;  one  egg  did  not 
"scallop,"  and  one  bird  was  crushed  under  the  maternal 
foot. 

She  and  her  eggs  came  from  a  flock  of  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  mixed. 

On  August  10th,  her  chicks  being  six  weeks  and  two 
days  old,  and  she  stilt  brooding  them,  she  laid  an  egg, 
and  although  yet  performing  the  mother's  part  she  has 
laid  up  to  date,  (August  20th)  eight  eggs,  all  but  the 
first  two  of  which  weigh  three  ounces  each.  We  don't 
know  whether  this  is  extra  weight  or  not,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  fair  rose-tinted  ovals  piled  in  a  majolica 
dish,  are  an  aesthetic  feast  for  the  eye. 

Priscilla  never  cackles,  but  she  receives  our  delighted 
compliments  with  a  complacent  air,  and  a  proudly  swell- 
ing breast. 

For  the  first  three  weeks  after  hatching,  her  home  was 
a  barrel  with  laths  driven  in  front,  and  before  it  an  ex- 
tension for  the  chickens,  constructed  out  of  a  box.  one 
foot  high  and  about  two  feet  long,  the  ends  and  top  re- 
moved. One  end  and  the  top  were  covered  with  wire 
netting.  The  open  end  was  placed  against  the  laths,  and 


the  floor  was  of  boards  sprinkled  with  clean  gravel.  Here- 
in the  chicks  had  the  sun.  air,  and  space  enough  until  the 
grass  was  dry,  and  the  whole  family  could  be  released  to 
ramble. 

Once  a  week  barrel  and  box  were  cleaned  and  plenty  of 
slaked,  powdered  lime  was  thrown  in  to  sweeten  them. 
They  are  tame  and  amusing  pets,  and  flock  from  all 
quarters  at  the  sound  of  our  voice  or  steps. 

Priscilla  will  run  to  eat  out  of  our  hand,  and  her  chil- 
dren fly  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  perch  on  our  arms 
or  shoulders,  and  pick  at  our  earrings  and  hairpins  with 
an  audacity  that  is  perfectly  charming.  Their  breakfast 
is  of  boiled  wheat,  they  dine  on  a  hash  consisting  of 
scraps  of  bread,  meat,  vegetable  tops  and  parings, 
chopped  together,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  cayenne 
pepper.  For  this  potpourri  their  taste  had  to  be  culti- 
vated. Now  at  the  appearance  of  the  "hash"  bowl,  which 
the  cunning  creatures  know  by  sight,  there  is  a  tumult- 
uous gathering  of  the  clans  from  all  parts  of  the  garden. 
My  "Glory  of  Mosses"  rose  bush  has  never  looked 
so"healthy  as  since  Priscilla  and  her  chickens  have  culti- 
vated it. 


Rebuttal. 

I.  K.  FELCH.  NATICK,  MASS. 

I  notice  the  page  and  a  half  of  items  in  the  July 
Poultry  Keeper.  I  have  no  idea  you  intend  to  cast 
rock  in  the  arrow's  shied  at  me;  but  allow  me  a  word 
for  myself  and  for  otheis  in  self-defence.  First  the  article 
Color  of  Eggs. 

This  article  is  strongly  garbled  from  my  essay  before 
the  Miss.  A.  S.,  yet  is  correct  in  the  fact  that  "Brahma 
eggs  will  bring  5  to  10  cents  per  dozen  more  than  eggs 
from  the  smaller  breeds  that  lay  white  shelled  eggs.  One 
has  only  to  write  to  Hovey  in  Fanuel  Hall  Market,  to 
find  that  for  several  years  he  has  kept  Brahma  eggs  by  the 
side  of  white  shelled  eggs,  asking  from  5  to  10  cents  per 
dozen  more  for  the  Brahmas,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  so  far  the  Brahma  supply  is  not  equal  to 
the  'demand,  while  the  white  shelled  eggs  often  fill  the 
market  at  even  10  cents  less  per  dozen.  This  preference 
is  growing  fast  in  New  York,  where  heretofore  the  white 
eggs  were  pref erred.   Now  there  is  a  reason  for  this. 

Five  Brahma  eggs  will  thicken  as  much  milk  into  a 
custard  as  will  seven  Leghorn  or  eight  Hamburg  eggs. 
This  fact  can  be  tested  and  proved  by  trial.  The  West 
may  not  know  this,  but  surely  New  England  has  found 
this  out. 

"Clover  tops,  or  the  second  growth  clover,  is  the  only 
thing  which,  if  fed  to  hens  in  winter,  will  enable  them  to 
lay  eggs  that  will  make  custard  and  sponge  cake  of  the 
golden  hue,  so  much  desired  by  our  good  housewife. 
This  is  the  original  rendering,  and  does  not  have  any 
pref  erence  to  the  color  of  the  shell  of  the  egg  whatever, 
the  deep  color  of  the  yolk  only  affected,  a  heavy  meat 
and  clover  diet  giving  this  result  in  winter. 

The  test,  by  eating,  of  the  Brahma  eggs,  thus  telling 
them  from  the  white  shell  varieties. can  also  be  established. 
Not  only  that,  I  believe  all  pure  Asiatic  eggs  can  be  de- 
tected by  eating,  from  all  the  smaller  breeds  except  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Black  Javas,  Wyandottes  and  perhaps  the 
Game.  The  two  former  are  breeds  made  up  largely  from 
Asiatic  crosses,  thus  many  of  them  lay  a  dark  shelled, 
Asiatic  shaped  egg.  and  so  near  like  them  one  could  not 
be  expected  to  detect  the  difference.  Mr.  Jacobs,  if  you 
will  investigate  this  thing  you  will  find  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  eggs  as  in  cattle. 

Expert  Judging. 

I  enjoyed  your  fling  under  this  head.  It  may  mean  me, 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  readers  will  believe  you  mean 
Isaac.  It  may  mean,  however,  some  other  luckless  judge. 
But  let  me  say  here,  Isaac  never  in  his  life  happened  to 
score  a  duck  or  goose.  So  "Scored  he  them"  lets  me 
out.  But  Isaac  don't  get  caught  that  way.  He  pinches 
them;  ask  uncle  Wilcox  if  he  doesn't. 

Greek  Explanations. 

No  living  breeder  ever  saw  a  perfect  fowl;  but  every 
breeder  has  in  a  flock  of  fowls  seen  each  and  every  spec- 
imen of  a  fowl,  perhaps  as  described  by  the  Standard. 
"Fool"  indeed  would  be  the  Standard  maker,  who  is  de- 
scribing the  Standard  of  Excellence  to  describe  any- 
thing but  a  perfect  specimen.  Thus  does  a  painter  present 
each  leaf  of  his  lily  perfect,  yet  he  never  saw  lily  or  rose 
that  had  each  and  every  leaf  "perfect.  In  this  sense  does 
the  Standard  describe  a  perfect  fowl,  and  by  its  use,  as 
each  section  is  taken  up  in  judging  an  individual  speci- 
men, does  it  show  its  imperfection  as  tried  by  the  Stand- 
ard. 

The  Standard  has  never  said  there  was  a  perfect  fowl. 
But,  my  good  fnatured  Clipper  of  Paragraphs,  you  just 
tell  them  how  to  make  a  Standard  that  flaws  cannot  be 
clipped  from. 

Pretty  Rough  on  the  Judge. 

Had  I  been  the  sold  judge  acting  in  that  case  I  may,  as 
heretofore,  have  had  a  word  to  say.  But  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  let  "P."  answer  to  "W."  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
journal  from  which  you  clipped  the  paragraph.  Flea 
bites  annoy,  but  they  are  nothing  to  rattlesnakes.  I 
never  saw  a  man  at  even  a  horse  race  when  beaten  that 
his  under  jaw  did  not  drop  and  oftentimes  let  unpleas- 
ant things  out  of  his  mouth.  But  did  it  prove  his  horse 
got  to  the  wire  first?  "Beaten'"  is  a  hard  word  to 
swallow. 

Hot  Shot  from  Grant  Parish. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  word  he  writes.  But  he  forgets  the 
Standard  was  formed  for  the  use  of  judges  at  poultry  ex- 
positions. It  has  no  claim  on  the  market  man  or  poul- 
terer. But  when  a  marketman  comes  to  theFanciers'  Exhi- 
bition he  must  show  his  wares  under  the  rules  of  the  so- 
ciety making  the  exhibition.  If  they  cannot  consent  then 
they  better  stay  away.  But  can  we  assert  that  these  same 
expositions,  this  Standard  influence,  has  done  nothing  to 
advance  the  poultry  interest  in  the  country,  and  cannot 
it  be  proved  that  the  opposite  is  the  case? 

I  have  just  read  that  1554  Jersey  cattle  have  been  sold 
since  January,  1,884.  for  an  average  of  $343.  Each  ex- 
hibition of  them,  the  interest  in  them  by  fanciers,  the 
judging  of  them  by  a  score  of  points  (Standard),  have 
brought  them  to  the  notice  of  the  general  public,  all 
of  which  has  helped  to  bring  them  up  to  this  high  average 
in  price,  and  our  dairy  product  in  butter  has  doubled  m 
five  years.  Poultry  stock  under  this  same  influence  has 
increased  in  value  till'to-day  its  value  is  three  times  that  of 
twenty  years  ago  and  pays  a  much  larger  profit,  and  but 
for  the"  influence  engendered  by  the  importation  and 
breeding  of  thoroughbred  (fancy)  poultry  the  6crub 
stock  of  thirty  years  ago  would  be  the  rule  of  to-day. 


Pedigree  and  Standard  quality  sell  high.  What  makes 
all  prices?  Simply  supply  and  demand.  Merit  and 
superior  quality  find  their  market  value.  Poultry  breed- 
ers are  keeping  pace  with  the  breeders  of  horses  and 
cattle.  We  can  ill  afford  to  cry  out  against  anvthing 
that  helps 'to  that  end.  Poultry  of  95  points  of 'Stand- 
ard merit  in  some  breeds  bring  $100.  It  it  be  a  sire  80 
points  of  merit  sells  for  75  cents  to  $1.  The  question 
for  the  breeder  is  "Will  I  strive  for  the  $1  ?"  If  I  fail  I 
lose  nothing,  for  the  chicken  will  bring  me  the  same  for 
poultry.  "All  breeders  are  not  of  the  foolish  kind 
quoted." 

I  have  seen  a  breeder  hatch  500  Leghorn  chicks  in 
September,  and  kill  as  soon  as  hatched  all  the  males. 
Why  ?  Because  there  was  no  profit  in  raising  them  at 
that  time  of  the  year  for  poultry.  But  the  females  were 
destined  for  producers  of  eggs  during  the  season,  when 
his  other  stock  was  busy  rearing  broilers  for  the  same 
market. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  simply  a  question  of  personal 
advantage,  profit  or  pleasure  and  dollars  and  cents,  the 
scale  that  measures,  each  breeder  electing!  for  himself 
to  breed  for  what  market  he  chooses.  If  for  the  thor- 
oughbred or  exhibition  market  he  has  no  alternative  but 
to  be  controlled  by  tht  Standard.  If  for  the  poultry 
market  he  need  give  himself  no  thought  or  trouble  about 
it.  But  the  breeder  of  thoroughbreds  can  kill  and  sell  in 
poultry  market  all  the  same,  and  thereby  has  the  advan- 
tage. He  who  kicks  against  the  pricks  is  the  only  one 
lacerated. 

Hit  the  Nail  on  the  Head. 

I  notice  the  quotations,  also  remark  the  quotation  No. 
1:  "Is  false  in  its  teaching,  and  you  make  the  evil  done 
far  greater  by  quoting  it."  He  made  an  assertion  with 
no  explanation.  Now  I  affirm  the  prize  ^Plymouth  Rock 
is  the  best  formed,  best  layer  and  most  beautiful  color. 
That  Standard  males  mated  to  Standard  females  in  form 
and  color.care  being  taken  to  adjust  the  diff  erentjsections, 
will  produce  a  larger  number  of  birds  of  superior  merit 
than  any;  other  mating  that  can  be  made.  No  early 
Standard  birds,  winners  of  prizes,  with  score  of  90  or 
more  points,  bred  from  well  bred  parent  stock,  can  disap- 
point either  breeder  or  purchaser.  All  prize  winners  in 
close  competition  are  exceptions,  yes,  exceptional  good 
ones,  superior  ones.  For  if  a  million  good  ones  competed, 
one  could  be  best  of  them  all. 

Is  the  belle  of  your  village,  the  young  lady  of  faultless 
form,  beautiful  in  features,  beautiful  in  intellect,  an 
abnegation  of  nature's  laws,  or  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
is  she  not  the  beautiful  results  of  nature  under  revealed 
conditions? 

The  winners  of  the  prizes  in  Plymouth  Rocks  in  the 
last  three  years  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  have  been 
the  mating  of  specimens,  "scoring  88  to  95  points,  speci- 
mens stamped  by  the  Standard  as  first  class.  I  therefore 
deny  that  breeders  take  as  their  motto  quality  not  quan- 
tity^ But  that  the  true  breeder's  motto  is  •'quality,'"  and 
he  who  accepts  the  motto  quoted,  G.  B.,  no  longer  de- 
serves the  name  of  breeder,  but  becomes  a  huckster  and 
speculator  in  the  production  of  fowls. 

I  note  the  second  quotation. 

There  is  not  in  all  the  Leghorns,  in  describing  the 
color,  the  word  "opaque"  used. 

Yes  "creamy"  as  an  adjective  describing  white  was 
too  elastic  in  its  meaning,  for  some  cream  was  yellow 
and  there  was  constant  objection  made  to  the  judge  when 
one  of  these  early  yellow  ears  tvas  cut.  We  found  it  let 
in  more  defects  than  it  protected.  We  used  the  term 
"white"  in  its  square  sense,  but  bluish  white,  not  opaque 
white,  and  no  judge  cuts  the  ear  when  it  has  a  slightly 
creamy  tinge,  but  when  yellow  or  gold  we  do,  and  shail 
cut  for  not  being  white.  "It  was  surely  designed  to  be 
left  out  as  stolen. "  But  in  Brown  Leghorn  hens  it  was 
also  designed  to  be  left  out  and  a  typo's  error  made  it  ap- 
pear now  in  the  Standard  and  the  lunacy  of  that 
printer  will  be  corrected  next  issue.  And  the  nature,  to 
wit,  to  use  its  head  for  its  best  goodwill  be  carried  out. 
The  same  committee  cut  down  the  value  of  comb  and 
wattles  fifty  jjer  cent  and  added  it  to  breast  and  body, 
back,  etc.,  thereby  adding  to  the  jiractical  worth  and  use 
of  the  breed.  Was  that  "lunacy"  also,  or  do  the  breed- 
ers who  only  cry  out  about  the  ear.  and  say  nothing  of 
the  added  merit  of  breast  and  bodv.  show  a  bit  of  lunacy 
also? 

Judging  the  Judge1 

There  is  not  a  law  on  our  statute  books  but  the  judge 
interprets  according  to  its  intention  by  its  framers;  just 
so  do  the  judges  in  applying  the  Standard  endeavor  to 
do.  When  the  Standard  was  made  for  the  Langshan, 
and  when  the  Laneshan  was  accepted,  it  was  strictly 
stated  that  it  should  be  free  from  any  color  but  slate  or 
black  in  its  under  color,  and  black  in  all  surface  color, 
when  the  clause  "Plumage  other  than  black,  or  un- 
der color  other  than  slate  or  black"  was  embodied  in  the 
disqualifications,  it  was  thoroughly  understood  at  the 
Worcester  Exhibition  at  the  time  of  the  mating  and 
accejjtance  of  these  birds.  I  was  invited  to  come  to  the 
hall  and  judge  the  Langshan  as  understood  by  the  new 
Standard  then  adojjled.  This  I  did,  disqualifying  each 
and  every  specimen  having  white  in  any  part  of  plumage, 
thus  interpreting  the  Standard  at  the  start  in  accord- 
ance with  instruct:ons  then  and  there  received  by 
the  American  Poultiy  Associatoin.  What  other  course 
could  I  pursue?  At  New  York,  these  fine  technical  points 
raised  90  for  nothing  in  a  just  case  at  law.  But  so  sure 
as  lawyer  gets  a  doubtful  case  his  whole  fight  is  on  tech- 
nical points. 

.Hum  Pull  Down  Their  Banner. 

Why  does  each  WTiter  opposed  to  the  Standard  direct 
his  shot  at  "Mr.  Felch?"  "Will  Mr.  Fetch— "  "I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Felch—"  "Will  Mr.  Felch  tell—"  aud  so 
on  all  through  the  line.  Will  the  writer  of  the  above  ar- 
ticle cite  a  case  where  the  change  of  a  Standard  to  fit  the 
specimen  was  not  the  direct  influence  of  the  Standard 
itself,  the  past  efforts  of  the  breeder  having  enabled  them 
to  reach  so  near  that  the  fraternity  raised  the  Standard 
merit.  The  assertion  that  Standard  matched,  show  ex- 
cellence birds  are  worthless  breeds  is  a  false  one,  and 
shows  in  the  writer  little  experience  in  mating. 

In  the  same  article  the  questson  is  asked,  "Does  it  im- 
prove the  Leghorn,  etc.—"  AVe  drop  down  to  quotation 
which  savs,  "We  find  Leghorns  that  will  score  95  points 
disqualified  for  a  speck  of  white  in  face."  All  disqualifi- 
cations are  summary  checks  to  growing  evils.  The  old 
Standard  gave  fifteen  points  to  earlobes  and  wattles,  to 
secure  which  large  and  white  Spanish  blood  was  being 
used  to  that  extent  that  white  was  creeping  into  the  face. 
To  check  this  evil  the  value  of  comb  and  wattles  was  cut 
down  five  points  each  and  the  disqualification  instituted, 
and  no  breeder  of  reputation  objects  to  it.  It  is  only 
those  who  by  use  of  foreign  means  in  breeding  hope  bj 
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chance  to  wrest  a  premium  from  the  deserving.  The 
beautiful  cockerel  disqualified  at  Worcester  belonged  to 
L.  C.  May,  a  man  from  whom  I  have  had  hundreds  of 
birds  for  my  patrons.  He  was  pure  bred  and  yet  Mr. 
May  or  myself  would  not  change  the  Standard  for  the 
world.  I  wrote  of  this  bird  to  a  breeder.  He  came  to 
Natick,  saw  him.  paid  $15  for  him,  and  he  as  a 
breeder  of  Leghorns  would  not  change  the  Standard. 
Those  who  show  birds  not  disqualified  have  rights  to  be 
respected,  and  in  such  cases  they  demand  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  such.  And  the  judge  can  well  stand  the  indig- 
nities of  an  isolated  breeder  when  he  has  the  approbation 
of  an  almost  unanimous  fraternity  of  breeders. 

Yes,  the  Eose  Comb  White  Leghorns  went  into  the 
Standard  just  as  they  were  voted  in.  on  the  basis  in  use 
for  Dorkings,  the  rose  comb  being  added  to  the  single 


the  other.  Incubators  are  much  more  successful  here 
than  north.  Not  only  ground  food  is  easily  obtained  but 
any  day  in  the  year  hundreds  of  bushels  of  sea-clams  can 
be  found  on  the  beach  for  their  gathering,  and  fowls  as 
well  as  the  human  family  are  very  fond  of  them.  The 
river  abounds  in  fish.  Fish  and  clams  will  furnish  meat- 
fiood.  Grain  and  meal  are  cheaper  bought  than  produced, 
here.  Now  if  Mr.  G.  L.  M.  can  find  in  Texas  a  better 
and  more  profitable  place  for  poultry  raising,  he  should  go 
there.  These  are  not  all  the  advantages.  I  haven't  tak- 
en into  consideration  those  of  living  on  the  Halifax,  pro- 
nounced by  many  the  handsomest  stream  in  this  country, 
with  a  residence  on  the  East  bank  nestled  among  live- 
oaks  and  tall  palms,  sweet  bays  and  magnolias,  a  cot- 
tage on  the  beach,  only  one-half  mile  distant,  where  we 
have  passed  a  pleasanter  summer  than  we  have  ever  seen 
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all  premiums  with  their  single  comb  brethren.  The 
breeders  of  them  have  contended  all  along  that  they 
were  pure  Leghorns  only  having  rose  combs.  Ii  they 
were  correct  in  this  they  should  be  satisfied.  But  the 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Forbes  that  they  might  as  well 
have  rejected  them  leads  many  men  to  believe  them  the 
subject  of  Hamburg  crosses.  The  two  combs  were  given 
each  ten  points  in  value.  This  placed  them  on  equal 
footing  and  the  breeder  who  objects  admits  virtually 
that  he  cannot  keep  up  with  his  brother  breeders  in  the 
race. 

"Rich  brown."   See  Partridge  Cochin  quotation. 

Let  ten  women  of  taste  be  asked  to  go  to  a  bundle  of 
brown  ribbons  to  select  the  shade  known  as  a  rich 
brown,  and  nine  will  bring  jrau  ribbons  of  the  same 
shade.  There  is  no  color  that  does  not  have  its  individ- 
ual name  and  identity — "crushed  strawberry," ''ashes  of 
roses,"  and  the  like. 

The  trouble  quoted  is  not  the  fault  of  the  color  but  a 
want  of  a  correct  understanding  of  color  by  the  judge. 
A  color  blind  judge  cannot  be  reliable,  no  matter  how 
honest  he  may  be,  and  a  color  blind  exhibitor  is  to  be 
pitied,  not  blamed,  for  his  abuse  of  Standard  or  judge. 
The  Standard  will  never  be  "marked  down.'''' 

Error  and  Injustice  never  long  prevail,  but  mutual 
conference,  void  of  acrimony,  is  a  stronger  power  to  re- 
move it  than  force,  and  there  is  not  an  injustice  in  the 
Standard  that  will  not  be  removed  as  soon  as  its  injurious 
effects  are  discovered. 

But  the  majority  have  got  to  see  that  it  is  really  an  in- 
justice before  they  will  act,  and  they  will  never  act  hastily 
on  a  mere  assertion  of  a  small  minority. 


Showing'  up  Frauds. 

C.  A.  EMBY,  CARTHAGE,  MO. 

I  subscribed  for  your  paper  with  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  this 
place.  I  received  August  number  but  I  wish  very  much 
to  receive  all  back  numbers,  especially  numbers  one.  two 
and  four.  I  have  number  three,  received  it  from  Mr. 
Dakin.  Cannot  you  furnish  them  and  have  my  subscrip- 
tion begin  with  October  1st? 

I  shall  want  an  incubator  soon,  and  wish  to  know  with 
your  experience  which  is  best  to  use.  a  number  of  small 
ones  or  one  with  large  capacity.  I  have  fifteen  acres  that 
I  will  devote  exclusively  to  poultry  after  this  year.  I  am 
taking  the  Poultry  Journal,  Poultry  World  and  Fan- 
ciers' Gazette,  but  value  your  paper  of  more  real  worth 
than  all  the  others. 

I  see  you  also  have  found  frauds  in  the  egg  business. 
I  found  one  where  I  least  expected  it.  I  bought  twenty- 
six  of  his  high  toned  Wyandotte  eggs  and  hatched  from 
them  five  chicks— one  snow  white,  one  coal  back,  and 
three  true  color.  I  wrote  him  and  he  answered  by  say- 
ing he  would  duplicate  my  order  at  one-half  price.  I  did 
not  want  any  more  white  chicks,  and  told  him  so.  He 
then  sent  me  by  return  express,  thirteen  more  eggs  that 
hatched  all  colored  chicks,  while  Wyandotte  eggs  received 
from  Mr.  Beard,  Eureka,  111.,  and  W.  H.  Johnson,  Min- 
eral Ridge,  Ohio,  hatched  truer  to  color  than  any  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  I  ever  had.  Mr.  may  be  0.  K  on 

the  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  I  will  never  disgrace  my  poul- 
try yards  with  his  strain  of  Wyandottes. 

I  shall  want  to  advertise  in  your  paper  this  winter.  I 
have  but  few  birds  to  spare  this  fall.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  breeders  that  should  be  published,  as  I 
know  of  no  other  way  to  get  rid  of  the  chaff  ,  and  wish 
you  would  show  the  frauds  up,  and  I  for  one  will  help. 

[We  were  aware  long  ago  that  the  party  mentioned  was 
a  fraud,  and  have  plenty  of  proof.  He  is  as  bad  on  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  as  Wyandottes.  We  are  only  waiting  for  a 
special  reason,  and  will  turn  on  the  lights  after  awhile. 
You  are  not  the  only  complainant.  We  would  ourselves 
rather  use  a  number  of  small  incubators  than  a  large 
one.   Let  us  know  who  the  other  frauds  are. — Ed.] 


Florida  as  a  Poultry  Section. 1 

E.  W.  AMSDEN.  ORMOND,  FLA. 

In  your  September  number,  I  notice  your  correspond- 
ent, G.  L.  Miller,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  seems  to  think  he 
will  emigrate  from  the  Buckeye  State  to  the  Lone  Star. 
It  undoubtedly  will  better  his  prospects  for  poultry  keep- 
ing, but  we  can  see  Texas  and  go  him  one  better  in 
Florida,  on  poultry  at  least.  Let  me  give  my  reasons  for 
this  statement  and  in  doing  so  I  will  speak  of  this  local- 
ity in  particular.  Ormond  is  sixty-five  miles  south  of 
St.  Augustine,  situated  on  the  West  Fork  of  the  Halifax 
river.  My  residence  is  opposite  Ormond  on  the  Penin- 
sula, a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Halifax  river 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  one-half  mile  wide,  and 
about  twenty  long,  being  nearly  surrounded  by  salt 
water  (for  the  river  is  a  tide  water  stream). 

We  are  nearly  frost-proof.  Now  the  advantages  here 
for  raising  poultry  I  will  enumerate:  1.  Climate  cool, 
dry  winter,  a  good  shelter  from  rain  is  all  the  house  nec- 
essary; a  considerable  saving  on  first  expense.  3.  The 
winter  months  is  our  harvest.  We  can  raise  broilers  as 
cheaply  in  December  and  January  as  later,  and  can  ship 
them  east  and  north  when  they  bring  the  highest  prices, 
but  that  is  not  necessary,  for  we  have  a  better  market  at 
home  and  better  prices.  Florida  entertains  100,000 
visitors  from  the  ice  and  snow  bound  States  and  they 
must  be  fed,  and  poultry  is  far  preferable  to  Florida  beef. 
3.  Instead  of  curing  clover,  hay,  etc.,  as  recommended 
by  some  of  the  poultry  journals,  we  can  have  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  green  feed  from  the  garden  all  winter,  with  a 
varying  temperature  of  only  40°  from  one  extreme  to 


not  many  miles  from  the  place  G.  L.  M.  hails  from. 

We  have  as  handsome  a  beach  as  there  is  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  you  can  enjoy  a  bath  in  its  briny 
waters  every  month  in  the  year.  We  have  only  com- 
menced to  describe  the  country,  but  if  G.  L.  M.  wants  to 
hear  more  of  the  Land  of  Flowers  as  a.  place  to  rear  poul- 
try for  profit,  we  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  and  all 
questions  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  Once  more  and 
I  will  stop.  Will  The  Poultry  Keeper  give  us  a  plan 
for  poultry  houses  suitable  for  our  climate'1.  You  may 
have  readers  of  experience  who  reside  in  a  warm  climate. 
We  shall  be  thankful  for  plans  or  suggestions. 


Another  Good  Hatch  in  a  Favorite 
Incubator. 

J.  P.  starnaman,  eerlln.  (No  State  given.) 

I  cannot  let  my  trial  of  the  Favorite  Incubator  pass 
without  giving  you  the  result.  Although  I  gave  it  a  severe 
test  I  consider  as  far  as  the  incubator  is  concerned  it  did 
the  work  remarkably  well  and  kept  the  temperature  with 
less  trouble  than  any  I  have  yet  heard  of,  although  I  run 
it  without  the  regulating  atachment. 

I  started  the  incubator  with  twenty  eggs;  seven  I 
bought  at  the  store,  knowing  nothing 'of  their  origin; 
8  I  got  from  a  neighbor  who  had  18  mongrel  hens  with 
a  Black  Spanish  cock,  5  were  out  of  my  own  mongrel 
pen  with  a  May  cockerel  at  the  head. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  tested  the  eggs  and  found  5  of  the  8 
infertile,  and  1  of  the  store  7  also.  I  kept  the  temper- 
ature at  105°  the  first  10  or  12  days,  then  at  102°  for  8 
days;  after  that  I  was  not  particular  and  put  out  the 
light  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  and  did  not  light  it  un- 
til 6  next  morning.  On  the  18th  day  I  found  one  of  the 
store  eggs  rotten.  Through  curiosity  1  broke  one  of  the 
neighbor's  eggs  and  found  a  good  healthy  chick  about 
two-thirds  grown.  This  left  5  of  my  mongrels,  2  of  my 
neighbor's  and  6  of  the  store  eggs  fertile,  13  in  all. 

On  the  twentieth  day  they  were  all  pipped  and  three  of 
my  mongrels  came  out  all  right.  The  next  morning  I  ex- 
pected to  6ee  them  all  out  but  they  were  no  further. 
On  the  21st  day  we  had  a  very  heavy  thunder  storm  and 
all  I  got  was  4  of  my  own,  1  from  the  store  and  2  of 
my  neighbors,  7  in  all.  On  the  7th  of  May  the  father  of 
4  of  these  chicks  was  in  the  shell  and  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember he  was  father  of  4  bouncing  chicks. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  letter  for  publication,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  through  The  Poultry  Keeper  how 
many  nests  it  is  advisable  to  make  in  each  pen  of  say 
10  hens.  Also  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  thunder  on 
chicks  in  the  6hell  and  helping  young  chicks  out  of  the 
shell. 


Is  it  Chicken-Pox? 

TO  BACHELDER,  COTTON  PLANT,  FLA. 

Seeing  in  your  August  number  an  inquiry  about  sore 
heads  among  poultry.  I  looked  with  much  interest  for  a 
reply,  but  judging  from  your  remarks  in  the  last  issue,  I 
find  that  more  experienced  poultry  raisers  than  myself 
are  in  doubt  as  to  its  cause  and  treatment.  In  my  exper- 
ience in  the  Northern  States  I  never  heard  of  the  disease, 
but  find  it  almost  universal  here,  during  the  hot,  wet 
weather  of  eummer. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is  usually  upon  the 
comb,  and  consists  of  one  or  more  small  warty  excres- 
cences or  scales,  which  if  taken  off  leave  a  raw  surface. 
These  scales  rapidly  enlarge  and  multiply,  rapidly  ex- 
tending all  over  the  head,  except  the  bony  portions  of  the 
beak,  and  in  cases  of  young  fowls  often  advancing  from 
the  soft  edges  of  the  beak  into  the  throat.  The  scab 
takes  hold  most  severely  upon  a  soft  or  mucous  surface  and 
often  destroys  one  or  both  eyes.  It  is  not  as  fatal  as  roup 
or  cholera,  but  cases  have  come  under  my  observation 
this  season  where  as  high  as  sixty  per  cent  of  the  growing 
stock  has  been  lost. 

This  disease  may  be  contagious,  but  I  do  not  so  regard 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  in  all  sections  simultaneously 
during  the  period  of  summer  rainfall.  I  think  that  the 
scabby  appearances  are  not  the  disease,  but  the  effects  of 
disease,  and  that  the  seat  of  disease  is  the  circulatory 
system  of  the  fowl. 

I  have  found  such  outward  applications  as  are  ordinarily 
used  in  skin  diseases  of  no  avail,  but  have  cured  the  dis- 
ease rapidly  and  effectively  by  the  use  of  a  very  mild  pur- 
gative. I  have  only  known  the  disease  this  season,  and 
my  experience  has  led  me  to  the  above  conclusions.  I 
hope  some  of  the  many  readers  of  The  Poultry  Keep- 
er will  be  able  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 


Can  Hatch  every  Egg. 

MARTIN  SIDER,  WINGER'S,  CANADA. 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  little  of  my  experiments 
about  hatching  chickens.  W  hat  G.  H.  Williams  said  about 
his  success  is  what  makes  me  speak.  I  like  his  way  very 
well  in  keeping  up  the  heat  when  the  chickens  come 
out,  but  I  keep  it  up  all  the  time.  Some  breeders  claim 
to  keep  it  the  first  week  105  degrees;  second  week  1 03  de- 
grees; third  week  104  degrees;  but  now  I  will  tell  you 
my  way.  When  I  start  my  incubator.  I  put  in  the  first 
day  about  25  or  50  and  put  in  every  day,  as  the  hens  lay 
them,  until  it  is  full  and  when  I  test  them  I  replace 
fresh  eggs  in  place  of  those  that  have  not  been  fertilized, 
and  when  the  first  chickens  come  out  I  put  in  fresh  eggs, 
so  I  keep  it  going  as  long  as  I  want  to  hatch,  and  I  keep 
the  temperature  as  near  104  or  105  degrees  as  possible  all 
the  time,  and  I  think  I  have  as  good  luck  as  any  I  have 


heard  of  yet.  I  hatched  in  1881  about  1,400  chickens  and 
this  year  about  1,200.  I  mostly  hatched  for  my  neigh- 
bors, for  my  health  is  too  poor  to  look  after  many  chick- 
ens. One  of  my  neighbors  brought  me  thirty-five  eggs 
and  I  hatched  him  thirty-five  chickens,  and  I  hardly  ever 
get  less  than  eighty  or  ninety  chickens  out  of  one 
hundred  fertile  eggs.  Now  if  some  of  your  readers  want 
to  try  my  plan  and  you  have  plenty  of  air  and  moistnes6 
and  a  uniform  heat  through  the  egg  drawer,  you  can 
hatch  nearly  every  fertile  egg.  My  chickens  mostly 
come  out  on  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  day. 
I  date  every  egg  the  day  of  the  month  when  I  put  it  m 
with  a  lead  pencil. 


A  Valuable  Letter. 

A.  E.  SHAW,  DIXIE  POULTRY  YARDS.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Your  September  number  to  hand  better  than  ever.  I 
have  received  more  "Solid  Knowledge"  from  your  excel- 
lent paper  than  all  the  books  and  other  papers  I  have 
read.  Before  I  got  your  paper  my  stock  was  always 
more  or  less  sick  and  could  never  raise  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  my  chicks,  but  the  last  brood  hatched  I  followed 
your  instructions  and  as  yet  have  not  lost  one  of  them 
and  all  are  healthy  as  can  be.  My  Plymouth  Rock  cock 
and  one  of  my  hens  had  the  roup  very  badly.  I  made 
some  of  your  roup  pills  and  to-day  they  are  as  good  as 
new.  I  see  some  of  your  correspondents'  chicks  are 
troubled  with  sore  heads  and  feet.  Some  of  my  chicks 
had  the  disease  very  badly,  and  this  is  how  I  cured  them: 
I^rubbed  their  heads  morning  and  night  with  Vaseline, 
and  bathed  their  feet  morning  and  night  with  "Pond's 
extract,"  and  when  their  feet  were  badly  swollen,  I 
lanced  them  with  a  penknife  and  squeezed  all  of  the  mat- 
ter and  watery  stuff  out  and  soaked  the  foot  in  Pond's 
Extract.  1  his  treatment  cured  all  of  them  and  think  it 
well  worth  trying. 


A  Freak  of  Nature. 

C.  H.  GILBERT,  ENOSBURGH,  VT. 

As  1  have  discovered  a  freak  of  nature  such  as  I  never 
heard  of  before,  I  wish  to  ask  through  The  Poultry 
Keeper  of  its  subscribers,  if  anyone  has  ever  known 
anything  of  the  kind  before.  I  found  an  egg  ( in  a  nest ) 
laid  by  a.  common  sized  hen.  which  weighed  five  ounces; 
it  was  six  and  one-half  inches  in  circumference  one  way 
and  eight  and  one-half  the  other  way.  I  thought  I 
would  blow  it  out  and  save  the  shell  as  a  curiosity.  I  made 
a  hole  in  each  end  of  the  shell  and  began  to  blow.  It 
started  well,  then  stopped  suddenly  and  the  shell  popped 
open;  then  I  found  that  instead  of  being  like  a  common 
double  yolked  egg  there  was  a  common  sized  egg  with 
a  hard  shell  on  floating  around  in  another  without  any 
extra  shell  on.  I  suppose  I  have  put  twice  as  many 
words  into  this  description  as  it  is  necessary  to  print 
about  it.  Please  fix  it  to  suit  yourself,  if  you  think  it  best 
to  print  anything  about  it  at  all. 


A  Good  Record. 


ALEX.  W.  CUMMINGS,  DERBY,  IND. 

I  see  in  my  September  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  M.  S.  Lainore's  record  and  wanting  some  one 
to  beat  it.  I  will  give  mine.  It  was  six  years  ago.  It 
was  in  the  spring  of  1878  that  my  present  wife  and  I 
were  married,  and  my  mother  gave  me  three  Light  Brah- 
ma hens,  fine  ones,  too.  All  three  were  sitting  on  17 
eggs  apiece,  hatched  4 1  chicks,  put  the  chicks  with  two 
of  the  hens,  and  the  other  I  set  on  17  more  eggs  of  the 
Poland  breed  and  hatched  11.  At  six  weeks  old  I  made 
the  hens  wean  the  first  two  gangs  of  chicks  and  in  three 
weeks  were  setting  again.  On  the  1st  of  October,  I  had 
77  pullets,  3  old  hens,  and  one  old  Poland  rooster.  I 
sold  10  cockerels  at  40  cents  each  and  my  wife  used  37 
cockerels  and  one  pullet  on  our  table.  I  killed  the  pullet 
accidentally  with  a  pistol.  The  hens  were  3  or  4  years  old 
and  got  eggs  from  nvy  mother  to  set  them  on.  I  would 
make  them  quit  their  chicks  at  six  weeks  old  and  they 
would  soon  plunge  in  for  another  lot. 


A  Precocious  Pullet. 

A.  D.  WISER,  CARTHAGE,  N.  Y. 

In  your  issue  of  September  Mr.  J.  A.  L.  Smith,  of 
Payson,  Utah,  says  that  he  has  a  Plymouth  rock  pullet 
that  was  hatched  the  first  week  in  April  which  has  begun 
laying  and  says  in  conclusion  that  he  docs  not  think  that 
that  record  can  be  beat.  Ml'.  Editor,  I  have  a  pullet 
which  is  a  cross  between  a  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black 
Hamburg  which  was  hatched  the  last  week  in  April  and 
began  laying  the  twenty-fifth  of  August.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  anybody  can  beat  that.  Let  U6  hear  from 
the  rest.  I  am  a  beginner  in  poultry  and  have  many 
things  to  learn  yet. 


"Coppering"  the  Shows. 

C.  A.  LEHMAN,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Your  allusion  to  Mr.  Pitkin's  admission  that  he  loaned 
his  cockerel,  "Monarch,"  to  Mr.  White  that  this  gentle- 
man might  "copper"  the  Worcester  show  is  very  timely. 
The  habit  of  loaning  birds  with  which  to  win  prizes  is  a 
very  common  one.  and  should  be  outlawed.  An  unprin- 
cipled breeder,  in  this  way.  may  secure  trade  of  which  he 
is  totally  unworthy.  It  "then  'becomes  a  clear  case  of 
false  pretenses,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

Prominent  breeders  have  repeatedly  told  me  of  in- 
stances when  they  have  loaned  birds  for  this  purpose, 
and  have  even  offered  me  the  loan  of  their  fowls.  It  is  a 
custom  which  should  be  stopped,  as  it  appears  to  be  a 
very  common  one,  and  its  attendant  evils  are  very  mani- 
fest. 


Remedies  For  Several  Diseases. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

I  am  delighted  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  wish 
it  continued  success.  You  deserve  the  thanks  of  every 
honest  poultry  breeder  foi  the  commendable  aim  of 
your  paper,  and  especially  for  the  columns  of  practical 
information  which  you  are  publishing  every  month 
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The  stove  should  be  a  coal  stove  on  account  of  the  fuel 
lasting  longer.  It  will  keep  the  temperature  of  the  room 
comfortable,  and  they  will  adjust  themselves  to  the 
amount  of  heat  they  desire  by  getting  off  a  distance 
from  the  stove  or  getting  immediately  beneath  the  oven, 
where  they  can  take  a  real  heat  bath.  This  stove  if  in  a 
room  twelve  feet  square  will  be  sufficient  for  one 
hundred  chicks  till  two  weeks  old.  But  if  the  weather  is 
fair,  after  the  second  da}r  open  the  door  and  let  them  go- 
on a  bug  and  gravel  hunt,  although  they  may  not  get 
more  than  five  feet  from  the  door  for  a  few-  days.  As 
soon  as  they  get  too  cool  they  will  toddle  back  to  the  old 
iron  hen  ( stove )  and  warm  up,  dress  their  plumage  and 
take  a  nap,  then  off  again. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  feeding.  They  should  be  fed 
the  first  few  days  every  two  hours  or  about  that.  yet. 
however,  we  must  be  controlled  by  their  actions.  The 
feed  should  be  of  a  variety  but  let  "the  standard  be  the 
baked  corn  meal  and  that"  coarsely  ground,  adding  salt 
to  the  taste  for  table  use.  also  some  pepper  about  twice  a 
w-eek.  either  ground  black  or  tea  from  mangoe  peppers  or 
capsicum.  Be  careful  and  not  make  it  too  hot,  for  it  is 
injurious  to  the  system.  When  they  are  forty-eight 
hours  old  give  them  water,  not  too  cold,  all  they 
want  after  they  have  been  fed  with  moist  food,  then  keep 
water  within  their  reach.  For  morning  feed  make  the 
bread  wet,  but  for  evening  feed  dry. 

When  ten  days  old  they  can  begin  to  depend  on  each 
other  for  heat  if  it  is  in  June  or  last  of  Hay.  and  even  in 
April  if  you  have  a  good  house  for  them  that  is  to  set 
their  coops.  Do  not  put  more  than  twelve  in  one  lot  to 
stay  over  night.  I  take  common  soap  boxes  and  nail 
lath  across,  or  rather  up  and  down,  leaving  cracks  large 
enough  for  my  finger  to  enter  but  no  larger,  thus  exclud- 
ing rats,  etc.,  then  I  make  one  sliding  door  about  four 
inches  wide.  Into  this  1  put  ten  or  twelve  chicks,  or  if 
the  box  is  large  enough  I  put  in  a  partition  and  it  holds 
double  the  number,  but  the  idea  is  to  prevent  them 
smothering  each  other.  When  they  are  stowed  away  at 
night  the  boxes  may  be  set  on  top  of  each  other."  If 
they  are  of  the  high  flying  breeds  they  can  be  put  on 
the  roost  when  three  weeks  old,  but  if  of  the  larger 
breeds  they  will  have  to  continue  to  occupy  the  boxes. 

Sly  article  is  getting  too  lengthy,  hence  shall  close 
for  this  time,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  editor  will  con- 
tinue in  next  number  concerning  other  features  not 
spoken  of- 


■When  the  goslings  are  first  hatched  thev  are  verv  tender, 
and  should  be  confined  in  a  pen  with  their  mother  on  a 
grass  plat  with  plenty  of  sour  milk,  and  if  there  is  clover 
or  tender  grass  or  young  grain,  either  oats  or  rye.  they 
will  require  no  other  feeding.  I  think  clover  is  the  best 
feed  for  the  young  ones.  I  keep  a  flock  of  seventy  geese 
and  have  extra  good  luck  raising  goslings  on  the  above 
plan.  The  geese  are  ready  to  pick  every  seven  weeks. 
When  the  feathers  part  from  the  goose  and  are  dry  at  the 
ends  of  feathers  they  are  ripe,  but  if  they  seem  bloody  or 
juicy  they  should  not  be  picked  until  ripe,  as  the  feathers 
will  not  keep  when  picked  green.  Both  eggs  and  feathers 
are  better  from  old  geese  than  from  the  young  ones. 
Although  they  are  a  water  fowl  the  goslings  are  easily 
drowned  by  getting  wet.  If  thev  get  their  down  wet 
through  they  will  die  unless  taken  by  the  fire  and  rubbed 
and  kept  warm  until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  when  they 
may  be  put  out  with  the  goose  again. 


Discarded  the  Standard. 

DR.  T.  L.  TAYLOR.  ELSIE,  MICH. 

Sly  September  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
just  "to  hand,  and  1  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  stand 
you  have  taken  in  regard  to  the  Standard.  1  will  tell 
you  my  experience  with  the  Standard.  I  noticed  in 
several  of  the  poultry  journals  that  no  breeder  should 
be  without  one.  and  of  course  I  did  not  wish  to  be  behind 
anyone,  so  I  sent  my  dollar  for  one.  but  1  can  tell  you  I 
was  very  much  disappointed  when  I  received  it.  I  had 
an  idea  "that  it  would  be  a  useful  guide  to  me.  but  alas, 
.my  grand  expectations  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
and  the  more  I  read  it  the  more  I  was  disgusted  with  it, 
and  finally  a  young  man  offered  me  fifty  cents  for  it  and 
1  let  it  go* and  was  glad  to  get  that  much  out  of  it.  It  is 
in  my  opinion  one  of  the  niost  useless  publications  I  ever 
invested  in.  I  can't  see  how  an  intelligent  lot  of  gentlemen 
can  get  up  such  a  foolish  lot  of  trash"  no  head  nor  tail  to 
it.  and  then  attempt  to  call  it  a  Standard  to  go  by  for  the 
purpose  of  enlightening  anyone  with  "an  average 
amount  of  common  sense.  Stick  to  the  ship,  friend 
Jacobs,  and  we  will  make  the  framers  pull  down  the 
banner  themselves,  and  hoping  I  have  not  taken  up  too 
much  of  your  valuable  time  1  remain,  yours,  etc. 

P.  S.— Yon  may  publish  this  if  you  like. 


for  the  nominal  sum  of  50  cents  a  year:  every  number 
is  well  worth  the  vear's  subscription.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  wage  war  against  those  monopolists  in  "The  prize 
medal  business  who  breed  for  feathers  principally,  and 
those  who  in  the  interest  of  the  cause"  are  willing  to  sell 
gape,  roup  and  cholera  cures  at  one  dollar  each.  It  is 
not  right  that  men  should  be  allowed  to  continue  the 
sales  of  these  recipes  at  such  extravagant  figures  when 
equally  as  good  remedies  are  common  property  and  are 
to  my  certain  knowledge  being  published  monthly  in 
your  journal. 

After  considerable  experience  in  poultry  raising  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  anyone  who  will  provide  a  clean, 
warm  and  well  ventilated  house,  good  food  and  a  variety 
of  it  and  plenty  of  clean  cold  water  and  sweet  or  sour 
milk  for  his  poultry  will  have  but  little  use  for  medi- 
cines of  anv  kind.  . 

In  roup  I  use  nothing  but  kerosene,  internally  and 
externally,  and  never  lose  a  fowl  by  that  disease. 
Cayenne  pepper  and  the  "Douglass  Mixture"  loill  prevent 
cholera,  and  if  the  latter  is  properly  given  it  is  a  sure 
cure  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  Give  your  "weak 
legged  chickens""  salt  in  their  food  and  see  how  they 
stiffen  up  and  wax  fat. 

In  the  poultry  business  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  ton  of  cure,  and  cleanliness,  warm,  well  ventilated 
quarters  and  good  food  and  drink  are  as  valuable  prevent- 
ives of  all  kinds  of  disease  as  somebody  else  will  charge 
your  readers  "a  dollar"  for.  take  my  word  for  it.  Save 
your  money,  use  good  common  sense .  and  these  simple 
remedies  and  you  can  raise  poultry.  For  lice  salt  grease 
or  lard  and  kerosene  in  equal  parts  applied  to  the  head, 
throat  and  breast  of  the  fowl  will  be  as  effectual  as 
though  you  paid  "a  dollar"  for  this  recipe  or  as  any  other 
recipe  for  which  you  will  be  asked  to  pay  "a  dollar." 

Give  your  dollar  and  try  the  salt  grease  or  the  lard 
and  kerosene,  but  spare  both  on  verv  young  chicks  or 
you  will  broil  them  without  fire:  apply  it  lightly  to  young 
chicks  and  liberally  on  the  older  ones. 

Good  luck  to  yoli  and  our  poultry  friends  generally. 

[The  writer,  a  minister,  did  not  give  his  name,  but 
we  appieciate  the  valuable  information  contained  in  the 
above,  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  more  of  the  same 
kind.— Ed.) 


Excellent  Results  With  an  Incubator. 

D.  S.  HAMBLETON,  WATJPECA,  WIS. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator  I  bought  from  you 
in  July  I  have  given  a  first  trial  and  my  first  hatch  came 
off  last  week  with  the  following  result: '  We  put  into  the 
incubator  fortv-nine  eggs,  and  in  about  one  wreek  tested 
the  eggs,  and  found  that  two  were  infertile  and  by  acci- 
dent two  were  broken,  which  left  forty-five  fertile  eggs  in 
the  incubator,  and  we  hatched  out  thirty-seven  nice 
healthy  chicks  as  I  ever  saw,  and  all  are  doing  splendid, 
although  we  have  no  brooder  only  a  home-made  one.  The 
other  eight  eggs  which  did  not  hatch  we  found  on  exam- 
ination contained  full  grown  chicks  in  the  shell,  but 
dead.  I  think  the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  eggs  did 
not  get  sufficient  moisture  to  soften  the  membrane  with- 
in the  shell,  and  the  chicks  could  not  break  through  the 
shell,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  had  wet  the  eggs  with  a 
damp  sponge  or  cloth  once  a  day  for  the  last  week 
we  would  have  hatched  the  whole  forty-five  fertile  eggs 
on  our  first  trial.  I  never  saw  an  incubator  before  I 
received  the  one  I  ordered  from  yon.  I  firmly  believe 
that  I  can.  on  my  next  trial,  hatch  at  least  ninety-five 
out  of  one  hundred  fertile  eggs  if  I  could  attend  to  them 
myself.  I  will  sav  further  that  about  the  last  of  the  sec- 
ond week  the  incubator  was  left  alone  from  early  Sunday 
until  half  past  twelve  the  next  day  at  noon  (Monday), 
and  when  left  on  Sunday  morning  the  thermometer  stood 
at  103°  and  on  Monday  at  12  "2  o'clock,  above  mentioned, 
it  stood  at  101°,  having  cooled  down  only  two  degrees  in 
about  thirty  hours.  There  is  one  difficulty  I  find,  which 
it  that  with  a  slight  change  in  the  weather  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  water  to  keep  up  the  proper  heat,  and  in 
very  warm  weather  a  very  little  will  do.  and  I  am  afraid 
that  in  the  winter  when  we  want  to  use  it  most  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  keep  the  heat  uniform,  and  I  would  ask 
if  you  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  partly  close  up  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  and  not  give  the  egg  drawer  quite  so 
much  air.  And  would  it  not  be  an  improvement  to  tack 
a  piece  of  thin  cloth  on  the  bottom  of  the  egg  drawer? 
Please  give  me  what  information  you  can  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

[We  do  not  think  it  will  do  any  harm  to  partly  close 
the  holes,  provided  enough  air  can  enter.  Placing  a 
piece  of  porous  muslin  over  the  bottom  is  a  better  idea. 
-Ed.]  _ 


How  to  Care  for  Young  Chicks. 

w.  d.  stambaugh,  industry,  kan. 

Thanks.  Sir.  Editor,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  so  amiable  a  party  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  most  valuable  and  highly  esteemed  Poultry 
Keeper,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  do  so. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  downy  peepers  into  the  world 
they  need  to  be  left  under  the "  hen  or  in  a  place  equal 
thereto,  until  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  old,  they 
having  by  this  time  fully  straightened  up  and  become 
dry.  If  in  early  spring."  I  sometimes  let  the  hen  re- 
main with  them  for  a  few  days.  However.  I  am  con- 
trolled by  my  circumstances.  "But  now  take  them  where 
it  is  comfortable  and  plenty  of  light  and  feed  them. 
Any  of  the  following  is  good:  Light  bread  crumbs,  corn 
bread  (or  Johr.ny  cake),  hard  boiled  eggs.  Sly  staple 
feed  is  Johnny  cake,  made  from  corn  meal  twice  as 
coarse  as  for  table  use,  made  njp  with  salt  and  water  or 
milk,  and  baked  in  a  quick  oven.  Be  sure  and  make  it  of 
such  a  stiffness  that  when  baked  ,-t  will  crumb  up. 

No,  don't  give  them  any  raw  meal,  dough  or  millet 
seed  either.  Some  recommend  millet  seed"  that  have  it 
to  sell,  and  it  may  serve  their  chicks  all  right,  but  I  am 
writing  my  knowledge,  not  that  of  others. 

But  they  must  not  remain  out  too  long,  they  are  weak 
yet.  Put  them  under  the  hen  or  in  your  brooder,  or  in  a 
small  box  and  wrap  them  in  a  flannel  cloth  and  set  the 
box  under  the  stove.  Will  speak  of  the  best  brooder  I 
know  of  as  being  an  old  cook  stove,  the  larger  across  the 
bottom  the  better.  i.-ranj-°  the  damper  to  heat  the 
bottom,  leaving  both  oven  door?  open.  Spread  a  piece 
of  old  carpet  under  rhe  stove.  Turn  the  chioks  loose  in 
the  room. 


[We  are  much  obliged  for  your  excellent  letter,  and 
will  always  cordially  welcome  others  that  you  may  favor 
us  with.— Ed. J 


The  Plymouth  Rock  Standard. 


H.  S.  BABCOCE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

In  the  September  number  of  your  publication,  on  page 
86,  under  the  caption  of  "Are  "the  Plymouth  Rocks  Im- 
proving?" you  credit  me  with  some  vigorous  and  sensi- 
ble words  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  How  ard  L .  Ackerman.  In 
a  qualified  sense  I  endorse  the  words  of  Mr.  Ackerman, 
and  make  but  very  little  qualification.  If  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  improving,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  those  breeders 
who  make  the  Standard  their  servant  and  not  their  idol. 
There  are  men  who  seem  to  worship  the  Standard  and  to 
regard  its  imperfections  as  so  many  decorations.  They 
may  know  that,  like  a;  Chinese  idol,  it  is  ugly,  but,  like 
a  Chinaman,  they  feel  that  it  is  great.  The  man  who 
blindly  worships  the  Standard  is  lacking  in  just  "those 
mental  qualities  which  are  essential  to  a  breeder  of  fine 
poultry.  His  sense  of  beauty  is  vitiated,  his  delicate 
taste  is  blunted,  his  keen  observation  is  dulled;  he  can 
only  see  Standard  requirements.  If  these  requirements 
were  a  divine  revelation,  if  nothing  better  could  be 
devised,  if  they  were  absolutely  perfect,  such  blind  ad- 
hesion would  be  admirable  and  its  results  would  be 
satisfactory.  But  as  the  framers  of  the  Standard  were 
human,  and  as  it  beautifully  illustrates  those  oft  quoted 
words  "To  err  is  human."  it  is  asking  rather  too  much 
of  intelligent  men,  like  Sir.  Ackerman  and  Sir.  Forbes, 
whose  opinions  you  quote,  to  accept  it,  errors  and  all. 
with  the  blind  devotion  of  an  ignorant  worshiper. 

We  know  that  a  Standard  is  necessary.  We  recognize 
much  value  in  the  present  one,  but  we  see  its  errors 
and  know  of  no  way  to  get  them  rectified  except  by 
pointing  them  out  and  appealing  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association  to  do  both  breeds  and  breeders 
justice.  H  we  accept  the  Standard  as  it  is,  it  would 
never  be  anv  better.  In  China,  it  is  said,  a  law  for- 
bids a  child  to  know  any  more  than  his  father,  not 
perhaps  a  bad  law  where  a  child  happens  to  have  a 
very  intelligent  father,  but  rather  unfortunate  to  the 
offspring  or  an  idiot.  It  prevents  progress,  however, 
in  both  cases.  Now  we  are  not  quite  ready  ""in  this 
country  for  such  a  law,  whether  applied  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  or  to  poultry  matters,  and  the  man  who 
advocates  snch  a  law  in  respect  to  "The  American 
Standard  of  Excellence,"  mav  wake  up  some  fine  morn- 
ing to  find  that  a  rival  association  of  breeders  has  been 
formed  and  a  rival  Standard  of  Excellence,  based  on 
nature  and  common  sense,  has  been  issued.  The 
American  Poultry  Association  cannot  get  along  with- 
out the  breeders  of  this  country,  but  the  breeders  can 
get  along  without  the  association.  H  worse  comes  to 
worse,  if  the  American  Poultry  Association  persists  in 
maintaining  a  Standard  which  violates  common  sense 
and  defies  the  requirements  of  nature,  it  will  not  be 
the  breeders,  but  the  association,  which  will  "pull  down 
their  banner." 

Excuse  me  for  the  prolixity  of  this  note,  written  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  error  of  giving  me  credit 
which  belonged  to  Sir.  Ackerman. 


Raising  Geese. 

MRS.  J.  B.  SHAW,  HOYLSTON.  ILL. 

The  raising  of  geese  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  poultry  raising  where  anyone  has  plenty  of 
water  and  a  good  range  of  grass.  A  wooded  pasture 
makes  a  good  run  for  them.  A  pond  can  be  easily  made 
for  them  by  the  use  of  a  plow  and  road  scraper  in  one 
day's  work  with  a  team.  In  the  spring  they  lay  very- 
early.  Take  the  eggs  from  the  nest  as  soon  after  they 
are  laid  as  you  can,  place  them  on  a  folded  piece  of 
flannel  and  cover  with  folds  of  same,  turn  them  partly 
over  every  day  until  placed  under  the  goose  or  hen.  A 
hen  can  only  cover  six  eggs.  The  time  of  incubation  is 
four  to  6ix  weeks,  according  to  the  wreather.  A  hen  has 
rarely  brought  the  gosling  out  in  four  weeks  with  me. 


An  Excellent  Incubator  Result. 

G.  H.  WILLIAMS,  BYRON,  MICH. 

I  hereby  send  an  accotint  of  my  second  hatch  started 
with  the  "temperature  at  105°,  kept  it  so  for  the  first 
week,  then  let  it  gradually  fall  to  102°.  I  put  in  one 
hundred  eggs,  sprinkled  them  once  a  day  on  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  day,  and  twice  a  day  after  the  sixteenth 
day.  At  8_a.  m.  on  the  twentieth  day  one  egg  pipped.  6 
p.  M.  one  chick  and  eighteen  eggs  pipped.  8  a.  M.  twenty- 
first  day.  twentv-one  chicks  and  thirty-seven  eggs;  6  p.m. 
sixty-eight  chicks  and  ten  eggs  pipped;  12  M.  twenty- 
second  day,  seventy-six  chicks  and  eleven  dead  in  shell 
and  thirteen  bad  eggs.  My  neighbors  think  my  chicks 
are  the  liveliest  and  plumpest  when  hatched  of  any  they 
ever  saw. 

I  hatched  forty-seven  Plj-month  Rocks,  seventeen  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns  (D.  M.  Forbes  strain),  and 
eight  Langshans  (Croad  strain),  and  fifteen  common 
chicks,  mating  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  all,  and  I 
have  not  lost  one  by  disease.  I  do  not  feed  until  twenty- 
four  hours  old.  then  I  make  a  custard  composed  of  one 
egg  and  four  tablespoontuls  of  milk,  or  in  that  propor- 
tion, and  feed  them  for  two  days.  After  that  I  feed  corn 
meal  and  ship  stuff,  com.  oats,  wheat  screenings, 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  anything  they  will  eat. 

Sly  address  is  Byron.  Michigan,  not  Slaine.  as  you 
printed  it  in  the  September  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  which  I  consider  the  best  poultry  paper  1  ever 
saw. 


The  Temperature  for  an  Incub:  tor. 

G.  C.  SWAN.  NATIONAL  CITY.  CAL. 

Your  experiments  with  incubators  are  noticed  with 
pleasure  and  should  commend  your  paper  to  all  interest- 
ed, and  while  yon  advocate  a  commencement  of  1 05"!  de- 
creasing to  102°  as  the  proper  degree  of  heat  for  the 
eggs,  we  hardly  think  a  few  experiments  will  deter- 
mine this  point,  as  against  the  long  successful  practice  of 
Halsted.  who.  after  years  of  experience,  recommends 
102°  and  then  increase  to  105°.  A  continuous  104°  is  ad- 
vocated bv  the  majority  on  this  coast,  especially  if  eggs 
are  added' at  intervals.  A  few-  experiments  will  not  de- 
termine the  point  and  we  shall  look  forward  with  inter- 
est to  your  future  trials. 

[If  eggs  are  added  at  intervals  the  heat  must  be  kept 
up,  but  we  do  not  think  the  best  results  can  be  obtained 
when  eggs  are  put  in  every  week.  We  are  anxious  to  ex- 
periment on  this  problem. — Ed.] 


Large  Sized  Eggs. 

MRS.  J.  A.  KENNY.  NORTH  PITTSTON.  ME. 

We  have  hens,  a  cross  between  White  Leghorn  and 
Light  Brahma.  When  six  months  old  the  cocks  weigh 
seven  pounds,  the  hens  from  four  to  five  pounds.  Some 
are  white  and  others  white  with  collar,  wings  and  tail 
tipped  with  black.  They  are  quite  tame  and  will  eat  out 
of  my  hand,  the  chicks  "will  fly  up  on  my  lap  and  eat 
from  my  apron.  We  have  one  hen  that  has  laid  five 
large  eggs  this  summer;  two  of  them  she  laid  in  one 
week.  Size  of  them:  7"ox6'g  inches.  7"-2x6  inches,  7  7-10x 
6*8  inches,  7  8-10x6  inches,  and  7"-2x6  inches.  Weight  3  "2 
ounces  apiece.   Can  any  one  hen  do  better  than  that? 


Cholera  Cure. 

ELLEN  MCMILLAN   PLYMOUTH.  IOWA. 

I  thought  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  a  little  of  my  ex- 
perience in  preventing  cholera  in  fowls.  We  have  tried 
many  things;  alum  i"s  the  best.  Sfix  with  ground  feed 
and  'feed  twice  a  week.  Say  for  fifty  fowls  a  piece  the 
size  of  a  large  hickory  nut.  We  have  cured  them  after 
they  could  not  stand  or  eat,  by  putting  a  piece  down 
their  throat. 
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Why  the  Hens  Do  Not  Lay. 

HOMOLOGY. 

Were  the  terms  of  your  paper  five  dollars  instead  of 
fifty  cents  I  would  send  it  just  as  freely,  for  in  my  judg- 
ment your  paper  is  worth  it,  but  as  the  price  is  fifty  cents 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  violate  your  rules.  I  herewith  hand 
you  $1.25,  covering  my  subscription  for|THE  Poultry 
Keeper  and  Farm,  Field  arid  Fireside,  which  please 
mail  to  my  address  given  below.  This  evening  for  the 
first  time  your  paper  came  to  my  notice,  Sept.  ±\o.  I 
found  it  upon  my  library  table;  how  it  got  there  I  do  not 
know,  unless  placed  there  by  my  young  son,  who  of  late 
has  "incubators"  on  the  brain.  I  have  read  your  paper 
and  inasmuch  as  you  invite  correspondence,  no  matter 
how  imperfect  the  orthography  or  grammar,  and  say  that 
you  have  a  ''special  department"  to  which  such  letters 
are  sent,  and,  like  old  butter,  worked  over,  6uch  being 
the  case,  I  am  sure  the  original  writer  must  fail  to  rec- 
ognize his  offspring.  I  hope  you  will  observe  your 
promise,  i.  e.,  write  a  book  for  the  edification  and  benefit 
of  new  beginners  in  raising  poultry.  Four  years  ago  I 
left  my  home  in  the  city  and  moved  to  Hyde  Park.  I 
wanted  some  additional  amusement  to  my  horses  and 
dogs.  I  went  into  the  hen  business,  not  with  an  eye  to 
profit  solely,  but  that  I  might  have  fresh  eggs  for  break- 
fast. My  house  stands  in  the  center  of  five  acres;  on  the 
east  and  south  side  of  my  barn  I  fenced  off  about  half  an 
acre  for  a  hen  yard;  this  yard  is  thoroughly  shaded  with 
oak  and  pine  trees.  My  hen  house  is  20x30,  12  feet  high, 
well  ventilated  and  lighted,  double  boarded;  between  the 
boards  is  (laced  tarred  felt,  inodorous,  hence  the  house 
is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter;  kept  thoroughly 
clean,  I  assure  you.  I  allow  no  one  to  feed  my  fowls  but 
myself,  and  they  watch  for  my  coming  in  the  morning 
and  my  return  home  in  the  evening,  and  recognize  my 
call.  They  are  regularly  fed  twice  a  day,  have  clean 
water  and  plenty  of  it.  I  alternate  their  feed  between 
corn,  oats,  wheat  and  ground  corn  and  oats.  The  result: 
From  seventy-five  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  I  average  per- 
haps ten  eggs  per  day  between  March  and  November, 
but  not  an  egg  the  remainder  of  the  twelve  months.  My 
eggs  cost  me  about  one  dollar  each,  but  when  I  break 
them  in  my  egg  cup  I  know  they  are  fresh  and  perhaps 
you  will  say  cheap.  Perhaps  so.  I  feel  the  need  of  the 
book  you  propose  to  write;  don't  you  think  so  ?  Therefore, 
please  hurry  it  up  and  send  me  the  first  copy.  In  case 
the  book  is  not  soon  forthcoming,  kindly  inform  me 
what  to  do  to  induce  my  hens  to  pay  at  least  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  their  feed.  Where  can  I  get  a  first-class 
full  blooded  Plymouth  Rock  rooster  and  what  should  I 
pay  for  him  ?  This  is  a  long  letter  but  when  it  has 
passed  through  the  "special  department,"  I  guess  it  will 
have  been  subjected  to  a  severe  ordeal  in  the  way  of 
clipping  and  curtailment. 

[The  "special  department"  could  find  no  room  for  im- 
provement of  your  excellent  letter.  We  think  your  hens 
have  been  kept  too  fat.  In  truth,  you  have  been  but  too 
kind.  In  feeding  them  hereafter  place  the  food  where 
they  will  be  compelled  to  scratch  for  it.  Then,  again, 
even  in  the  best  of  poultry  houses  there  may  be  lice. 
Frozen  combs,  colds,  lice  and  indolence  are  the  agents 
that  prevent  egg  production.— Ed.] 


More  About  the  Sore  Head  Disease. 

DR.  T.  WILLIAMS,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

I  noticed  in  the  August  number,  or  No.  5,  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  page  77,  that  one  of  your  correspond- 
ents had  been  making  inquiry  with  regard  to  a  new  dis- 
ease in  poultry. 

Here  in  Florida,  we  have  an  old  and  very  common  dis- 
ease among  poultry  (chickens  and  turkeys)  known  here 
by  the  cognomen,  "wart,"  which,  judging  from  the  de- 
scription above  referred  to,  must  be  the  same. 

This  "wart"  disease  seems  to  make  its  appearance 
without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  further  than  the 
appearance  of  small  brownish  or  dark  specks  in  the 
comb  and  head  around  the  eyes  of  grown  poultry,  which 
at  first  appearance  would  attract  but  little  or  no  attention, 
as  the  appetite  and  activity  of  the  fowl  may  then  not  be 
impaired. 

After  a  week  or  ten  days,  however,  those  dark  specks 
assume  a  regular  "wart"  appearance,  some  as  large  as 
the  largest  size  buckshot,  the  fowl  beginning  to  be  some- 
what sluggish,  although  many  eat  heartily  when  fed,  and 
the  hens  may  still  lay.  But  soon  after  this,  the  "warts" 
have  assumed  proportions  sufficiently  to  swell  the  head 
so  much  as  to  close  the  eyes  (one  or  both),  and  the  fowl 
in  consequence  is  blind,  also  warts  appear  on  the  legs. 

If  the  disease  is  allowed  to  continue  without  proper 
treatment,  ulcers  take  the  place  of  the  "warts."  often 
bursting  the  eye  balls,  and  forming  sores  on  both  head 
and  legs,  much  in  appearance  to  small-pox  pustules  on 
the  human,  the  disease  soon  resulting  in  death. 

The  same  disease  affects  young  poultry,  and  seems  to 
pursue  about  the  same  course  and  symptoms. 

Our  never  failing  remedy  and  course  of  treatment  con- 
sists only  in  kerosene  and  flour  of  sulphur,  mixed  to- 
gether into  the  consistency  of  a  thin  paste,  and  applied 
freely  over  the  warts  and  parts  affected  (once  each  day) 
upon  their  first  appearance. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  make  but  four  or  five  applica- 
tions even  in  severe  cases,  in  order  to  effect  a  cure. 


Sore  Heads  on  Clucks. 

J.  C.  MCCRARY,  WACO,  TEX. 

My  daughter  Mattie  is  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
paper,  and  therefore  I  have  concluded  to  say  a  word  in 
regard  to  some  treatments,  because  I  am  a  reader. 
Your  correspondent  from  Troy,  Ala.,  has  evidently  had 
some  trouble  in  sore  head  chicks.  So  has  the  writer, 
and  I  will  discribe  it  as  near  as  I  can  and  then  you  can 
name  the  disease  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  My  chicks  that 
first  were  attacked  were  full,  fat,  and  growing  nicely,  and 
were  kept  on  a  nice  grassy  lawn  and  free  from  every  ap- 
pearance, but  were  cooped  in  a  rat-proof  coop  at  night. 
Every  morning  the  coop  was  swept  and  washed  clean, 
but  the  grassy  lawn  had  some  droppings  from  other  broods 
which  had  been  raised  early  in  the  spring.  Now  if  there 
was  anything  more  to  produce  it  I  was  not  aware  of 
it.  I  fed  them  on  cooked  corn  meal  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  and  red  pepper  mixed  with  the 


meal.  The  first  appearance  on  the  chicks  of  "pox,"  I 
would  term  it,  was  a  small  lump  near  the  eye;  afterward 
it  spread  nearly  all  over  the  head,  and  some  6ores 
would  appear  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  I  saw  one 
whose  tongue,  half  of  it,  sloughed  off.  The  chicks  that 
were  first  attacked  were  from  four  to  six  weeks  old. 
Whole  broods  would  take  it  in  one  night.  I  had  about 
two  hundred  chicks  to  take  it,  and  all  died  but  thirteen. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  a  part  of  what  I  did.  Some  run 
at  large  with  their  mothers,  while  I  take  thirty  and 
put  them  in  a  nice  clean  coop  and  place  the  coop  on  a 
clean  spot  of  ground  well  sprinkled  with  lime,  copperas, 
coal  oil  and  carbolic  acid  mixed  together;  all  died  but 
two.  I  fed  them  on  cooked  corn  meal,  sulphur,  cop- 
peras. I  anointed  the  warts  and  sores  with  a  mixture 
of  tar,  sulphur,  lard  and  carbolic  acid;  some  of  the 
chicks  got  blind,  and  after  they  were  blind  I  fed  one 
two  weeks  and  it  finally  died;  they  ate  heartily  and  got 
poorer  every  day;  they  all  seemed  chilly  and  would 
crouch  under  anything,  they  complained  a  great  deal, 
"chirping,"  and  smelt  more  like  a  chick  with  the  roup 
than  otherwise.  Some  few  of  my  grown  hens  were 
attacked,  mothers  who  were  carrying  the  brood  only, 
they  all  got  well  without  treatment.  Now  my  treat- 
ment is  this.  At  the  first  appearance,  I  mean  as  soon  as 
you  can  catch  the  chick,  take  one  tablespoonful  of 
sulphur,  two  drops  carbolic  acid,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
lard,  mix  well  together,  rub  the  sores  well,  apply  this 
three  times  a  day  for  five  days.  With  this  treatment 
now  I  scarcely  lose  any.  Feed  witn  corn  meal  made  up 
with  boiling  water,  and  add  to  the  meal  half  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sulphur  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  red 
pepper.  Have  their  water  well  saturated  with  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas).  Keep  their  coops  and  roosting 
places  clean  and  sprinkle  the  floor  with  lime,  carbolic 
acid,  sulphur  and  coal  oil  mixed  together  and  it  will 
relieve  them  a  great  deal,  if  it  does  not  entirely  pre- 
vent the  return.  Quite  a  number  of  young  ladies  were 
petting  some  young  mocking  birds;  they  became  sore 
headed  and  had  to  be  turned  out.  I  believe  it  to  be 
epidemic  and  it  may  be  contagious.  If  you  find  any- 
thing in  this  communication,  after  examining  it,  worth 
publishing  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  otherwise  con- 
sign it  to  where  it  belongs.  I  have  had  this  season  all 
the  diseases,  I  think,  that  the  chicken  is  heir  to  and  of 
late  I  have  been  successful  in  curing  nearly  all,  but  an 
ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Give 
the  chicks  clean  fresh  water,  clean  and  airy  roosting 
places,  and  but  few  diseases  will  make  an  attack. 


Made  His  own  Incubator. 

F.  M.  BARKER,  PAINESVTLLE,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  new  beginner  in  poultry  raising.  I  made  four 
incubators  last  spring  from  my  own  ideas,  not  having 
any  particular  hatcher  for  a  model;  in  fact,  I  never  saw 
an  incubator  until  I  saw  mine.  I  am  in  the  fix  the 
boy  was  that  made  a  wooden  horse  with  four  legs  and 
only  theee  would  rest  on  the  floor  at  a  time;  he  asked 
his  mother  if  "God  saw  everything." 

"Why,  certainly,  my  son,"  his  mother  answered. 
"Well."  said  the  boy,  "I  guess  he  will  laugh  when  he 
sees  my  horse." 

I  think  anyone  would  laugh  to  see  my  incubator, 
but  they  are  not  on  exhibition. 

My  first  hatch  produced  40  per  cent.  A  heavy  thunder 
storm  two  days  before  hatching,  of  course  I  blame  the 
thunder.  My  second  hatch  5(1  per  cent,  a  little  thunder; 
third  hatch  72  per  cent,  no  thunder;  fourth  hatch  36 
per  cent  and  big  thunder. 

I  have  a  sitting  of  425  eggs  due  to-morrow  and  it 
looks  now  as  if  it  would  thunder  before  night.  I  am 
all  ready  for  it,  or  the  chicks  are.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  effects  of  thunder  on  chicks  just  ready  to  come 
out  of  the  shell  ? 

IWe  have  always  believed  that  concussion  is  detri- 
mental to  chicks  in  the  shell,  and  the  experience  of 
correspondent  points  that  way.  We  think  you  have 
done  well,  however,  for  a  beginner,  and  are  pleased 
with  your  letter.  Will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  result  of 
your  last  hatch. — Ed.] 

An  Inquiry  Regarding  Crosses. 

F.  S.  ANTON.  LEBANON,  OHIO. 

As  a  reader  of  your  indispensable  paper  which  I  take, 
have  the  kindness  to  permit  the  following  to  appear  in 
your  next  issue: 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
who  have  tried  a  cross  between  Leghorns  and  Brahmas, 
have  the  kindness  to  report  what  success  they  have  had 
with  such  a  cross?  Also  state  whether  the  hens  were 
Leghorns  or  Brahmas.  Address  me,  or  reply  through 
The  Poultry  Keeper. 


Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  as 
Layers. 

F.  M.  MUNGER,  DE  KALB,  IND. 

The  following  is  an  exact  record  of  twenty-five  Ply- 
mouth Rock  and  Wyandotte  hens,  one  year  old,  for  the 
month  of  September,  thirty  days.   Total  number  of  eggs, 


420,  or  thirty-five  dozen: 

10  doz.  sold  @  IS  cts.  per  doz  $1.80 

25    "     "   "  20   "     "    "  $5.00 

Total  $0.80 

Feed  for  30  days  at  $1  per  100  $1.25 

Total  profit  from  25  hens  for  30  days  $5.55 


We  think  the  above  record  is  very  good,  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  hens  were 
moulting  this  month.  This  record  can  be  improved  by  a 
full  supply  of  ground  bone  and  oyster  shells  together  with 
their  free  range  and  grass,  and  shows  that  Plymouth 
Rocks  have  not  lost  all  their  laying  qualities,  as  most  of 
above  were  Plymouth  Rocks. 


Care  of  Poultry. 

C.  G.  PRICE,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  raising  poultry  for  profit,  and  have  an  un- 
limited range,  it  is  best  not  to  keep  your  fowls  penned  up 


in  small  yards,  as  this  mode  of  treatment  is  very  bad  for 
the  health  of  poultry,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  become 
subject  to  disease,  and  besides  if  let  forage  will  pick 
up  a  good  part  of  their  living.  But  if  not  convenient  to 
let  them  run,  do  not  neglect  to  give  them  plenty  of 
green  grass  and  vegetables  every  day.  In  the  morning 
give  a  warm  breakfast  of  Indian  meal  (cooked)  and 
noons  and  nights  oats,  and  other  grain  (it  is  best  to 
soak  the  oats  before  feeding),  but  above  all  do  not  keep 
food  constantly  before  your  fowls.  Provide  them  with 
fresh  water  twice  a  day.  With  this  treatment  your 
poultry  will  be  healthy  and  thrive  well  if  they  are  shut 
up.     

A  Colorado  Poultry  Association. 

J.  A.  BAILEY.  SEC'Y.  COL.  STATE  POULTRY  ASS'N. 

According  to  announcement  a  meeting  of  those  inter- 
ested in  poultry  matters  was  recently  held  here  in  Den- 
ver. The  name.  The  State  Poultry  Association  of  Color- 
ado, was  adopted.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  Pres.,  H.  P.  Epperson;  First  Vice  Pres.,  J.  W. 
Takott:  Second  Vice  Pres.,  Robert  James:  Third  Vice 
Pres..  J.E.  O'Brien;  Secretary,  J.  A.  Bailey;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Shute;  Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Lang.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Epperson,  Messrs.  F.  S.  W.  Gleason,  J. 
Washburn  and  J.  C.  Beeman.  It  was  decided  to  hold  an 
exhibition  Jan.  27  to  30,  1885,  inclusive,  and  that  a 
cordial  invitation  be  extended  to  all  fanciers  cast  and 
west  to  exhibit  with  us. 


A  Large  Poultry  Enterprise. 

W.  O.  SAMSON.  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

I  received  a  copy  of  your  Poultry  Keeper  and  was 
very  much  pleased  with  it,  I  must  say.  It  is  the  neatest 
and'  best  poultry  paper  published  in  the  United  States. 
Will  try  and  come  in  next  week  and  will  call  on  you.  I 
am  building  extensive  poultry  houses  about  2,000  capac- 
ity. Am  using  the  Axford  Incubator  at  present  but  am 
going  to  try  one  or  two  others.  My  houses  are  200x20 
feet,  heated  by  a  steam  boiler.  1  am  obliged  for  the 
copy. 

[We  would  be  pleased  if  Mr.  Samson  will  give  us  full 
details  of  his  plans,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  be 
very  interesting.— Ed.] 


The  Douglass  Mixture. 

E.  P.  BARRET,  TROY,  O. 

I  received  the  first  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  it  more  than  fills  my  expectations  and  1  see  in  it 
an  inquiry  from  H.  N.  G.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Douglass  Mixture  and  I  will  give  it  to  you 
to  publish  if  you  see  fit.  It  is  good.  Sulphate  of  iron, 
one-half  pound;  sulphuric  acid,  one  ounce;  water,  two 
gallons.  Add  this  to  the  drinking  water  of  fowls  in 
the  proportion  of  one  teaspoonful  to  one  pint  of  water. 
The  water  will  look  rusty,  but  it  makes  no  difference; 
it  is  a  good  tonic  and  will  in  a  measure  keep  off  roup, 
gape,  and  all  diseases  of  fowls.  The  mixture  can  be 
kept  in  bottles  and  used  when  wanted. 


A  Good  Endorsement. 

S.  A.  JOHNSON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Your  article  on  buyers  and  breeders  is  admirable.  Keep 
up  the  good  work  and  let  it  be  understood  that  an  adver- 
tisement in  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  endorsement  of 
its  reliabilty  If  satisfactory  to  you  it  will  doubtless 
prove  so  to  the  majority  of  our  familiar  buyers  of  eggs 
and  fowls. 


Profit  in  Ducks. 


The  foil  jwing  letter,  written  from  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  is  very  interesting,  and  contains 
some  very  solid  facts  about  ducks  as  a  source 
of  profit. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  duck 
eggs  in  Canada,  of  course  as  near  to  this  out 
of  the  way  place  as  possible.  Also  tell  me  the 
best  market  ducks.  I  believe  that  a  person 
going  into  the  raising  of  ducks  as  a  specialty 
ought  to  make  it  pay  as  well  if  not  better  than 
poultry  raising;  first,  less  care,  which  is  shown 
by  the  millions  of  ducks  that  are  hatched  wild 
every  year  over  the  whole  country;  second,  by 
eating  less  expensive  food,  for  instance,  as  you 
are  aware  ducks  are  not  particular  about  their 
food,  and  feeding  garbage  to  ducks  would  be 
cheaper  than  feeding  wheat  to  poultry.  I  lay 
these  few  thoughts  before  you  for  your  advice. 
If  you  know  of  any  objections  to  raising  ducks 
let  me  know.  In  fact,  speak  right  out.  My 
brother  called  on  you  last  week  in  Chicago  and 
you  kindly  showed  him  round  and  asked  him 
to  have  me  write  to  you.  I  would  trouble  you 
for  a  personal  letter,  being  the  first  inquiries 
I  make  of  you.  If  you  have  any  questions  to 
ask  regarding  'poultry'  in  the  Northwest  I  will  • 
cheerfully  answer.  My  brother  brought  August 
number  of  The  Poultry.  Keeper  up  with  him, 
so  you  can  start  sending  it  from  September  1st, 
1884,  to  September,  1885.   I  remain  yours, 


P.  S. — I  await  your   answer  with  impatience. 

No  doubt  the  writer  is  still  waiting  for  an 
answer.  Alas!  although  the  letter  was  well 
written  we  could  not  make  out  the  signature. 
There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  takepainsto 
write,  but  who  have  certain  peculiarities  *>f  sig- 
nature. These  signatures  are  very  plain  to  the 
writer,  but  to  one  who  is  unaccustomed  to  sucU 
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Oct. 


they  are  all  Greek.  If  the  writer  of  the  above 
sees  this  we  request  that  another  good  letter  like 
the  above  be  sent,  and  through  this  medium 
accept  our  apology  for  not  writing. 

Perhaps  Mr.  J.  H.  Pierce,  Bowmanville,  Ont., 
Can.,  is  able  to  give  the  information  where  to 
procure  eggs  in  Canada.  We  see  no  objection  to 
raising  ducks,  and  agree  with  the  suggestions. 
The  gentleman  did  not  leave  us  his  address,  and 
as  we  have  visitors  all  the  time  cannot  identify 
him.  We  have  lots  of  questions  to  ask.  Write 
to  us  again. 


IA>GSHA\S 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Wants. 

F.  M.  Smith,  Deming,  X.  Hex.,  wants  Wyan- 
dottes. 

A.  F.  Johnson,  Bathgate,  Dak.,  wants  Bronze 
turkeys. 

F.  A.  Rogan,  Columbus,  Tex.,  wants  Black 
Hamburgs. 

Hermam  Kuenne,  P.  0.  Box  21,  Sheboygan. 
Wis.,  wants  Silver  Bearded  Polish. 


POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT, 

By  P.  H.  JACOBS, 

EDITOR  OF 

THE    POULTRY  KEEPER. 

This  new  book  is  just  issued  and  will  be  found  to  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  raising 
poultry  for  profit  Mr.  Jacobs  does  not  write  from  a 
theoretical  point  bnt  from  an  actual  experience  of  30 
years  in  the  poultry  yard.   Contents  of  the  book: 

Capital  Required.  How  to  Succeed  with  Large 
Numbers.  Why  failures  Occur.    The  Best 
Breeds  for  Profit.  Advantage  of  Certaiu 
Breeds  and  Crosses.  Management  of 
Hens  for  Laying.    Why  Poultry 
Hsu  not  been  Profitable  when 
Kept  in  Large  Numbers. 
Construction  of  Poultry 
Houses  aud  Vards, 
Illustrated. 
Growius  Green  Food.  Why  Hens  do 
Not  Lay.  Treatment  of  Diseases.  Comparison 
of  Large  aud  Small  Flocks.  Management 
of  Chicks  for   Market    aud  the  Best 
Crosses  Therefor.  How  to  Feed  and 
How  to  Manage  in  Winter,  and 

Hundreds  of  other  suggestions  of  great  value  for  those 
contemplating  raising  poultry  for"  market  and  profit. 

Price  25  Cents 

Postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

§9  Randolph  St.,     -      -       Chicago,  III. 


PURE  "CROAD"  LANGSHAH. 

I  have  500  of  the  finest  chicks  I  ever  saw  for  sale. 
A.   A.   HALL  ADA  V, 

Bellows  Falls,  Tt. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

H.  C.  MADDEN, 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Breeder  of  Pure-Bred  Langshans. 
Stock  for  Sale. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

MISCELLANEOUS  POIXTBY, 

T)TT  C*  1  ATXTC  for  sale.  Reliable,  healthv. 
I  I  1  \  I  .  \  I  j  k~  fast  fighters  and  dead 
game.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  to  JOHN  DFR- 
BEE.  Box  128.  Normal  Park,  111. 

Mammoth  White  Turkeys  for  sale.  Send  for  price  list 
and  circulars  to  F.  S.  Eddy,  \Vampsville.  :s .  T. 

SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURG  COCK- 

erels  for  sale  low.   Pure  bred,  healthv.  vigorous  birds. 
S.  DAVENPORT.  Coxsackie.  N-"  Y. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

HIIEE  PnnUIIICi  A  few  fine  Cockerels  at  SI  each. 
DUrr  UUuninOi  Pouters.  Jacobins  and  Tum- 
blers for  sale  cheap.   Otto  Olsen.  LaCrosse.  Wis. 


BROWN  LEGHOR>S. 

Brown  Leshorns  (Oroffut  strain),  price  low.  Also 
Partridge  Cochin  Pullets.   L.  A.  Boothby.  Waterville. 

S.  H.  EVANS,  Londonville.  O..  will  sell  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Houdaus  at  a  bargain  if  sold  soon,  on 
account  of  not  having  room  for  them.    !No  circulars. 
All  letters  cheerfully  answered. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

I  IftUT  RDAUMA  hens  of  Felch.  Bucknanrs  Mam- 
LlUn  I  OnHniTlH  moth.  Duke  of  York,  and  Au- 
tocrat strains  combined,  for  sale  now.  500  chicks  after 
October  1st.  53  to  S5  each.  C.  S.  NEWELL,  Lis- 
bon Kalis,  Maine. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  PURE-BRED  ASD  NICELY 
marked.  Extra  birds.  $2  to  S'ieach.  'White  Cochins. 
$2  each,  or  §5  trio.  J.  A.  ROBERTS.  Malvern,  Pa. 

PL1.1IOITH  ROCKS. 

300  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  WYANDOTTES. 

Bred  from  Prize  AVinning  Stock.  Seventeen  vears  a 
breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  De- 
scriptive Circular  showing  matines  and  ei vine  prices. 

Address  F.  M.  MONGER,  DeKalb.  111. 


3POH  SALE. 

From  >To.  1  Stock  Plvmoiitb  Rock  Chicks  and 
Cockerels.  Address,  D.  T.  HEIMLICK,  Box  70, 
Jacksonville.  III. 


Over  150  for  sale.    S4  to 
SGperpair.    Fine  a*  any 
gtock  in  the  country.  Xot  a  bad  fowl  in  the  flock*. 
S.  B.  FROST.  Washinaton  Heights,  III, 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper, 


CANARIES,  PIGEONS  and  POULTRY. 

Send  for  Circulars.  DR.  J.  SCI  LL1NG. 

Louisville,  Ohio. 

x^ort  SALE. 

150  Black  and  Partridge  Cochins.  The  best  of  Stock. 
Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Xo  Circu- 
lars. Write  D.  R.  BRFBAKER,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Clean  Sweep  at  the  W.  Va.  State  Fair.  1884.  Fowls 
and  chicks  that  won  first  prize  for  sale.  Wvandottes. 
L.  Brahinas,  Langshan.P.  Rocks.  Pekin  Ducks. 
Circulars  free.   Harris  «&-  Neff.  Businessburg.  Ohio. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

FIXE  FOWLS:  ^Xan^- 
kevs.  Pekin  Ducks.  I).  Brahmas.  P.  Rocks.  W.  Leghorns 
and  Guineas.  E.  HCMES,  Avondale.  Pa. 

W.  O.  DAKIN. 

4=U4:  Dow   Street.   Toledo.  Ohio. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  fine  thoroughbred 

LANGSHAN  &  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS. 


Handsome  Descriptive  Circular 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


free. 


r*  'O  xi-  saijE. 

400  Chicks  of  the  following  varieties: 
Lanftftmis.  Bfoudans.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Part.  Cor/iiits.  B.  Cochins.  H*.  Coch- 
ins. Tt'uandottes.  1st  Brahmas. Dk 
Brahmas  and  Pekin  Bucks. 
W.  E.  HIOKRISO.  Fox  Lake,  Wis. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

MIDLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Wvandottes.  Laneshans.  Kondans.  Lierht  Brahams. 
Plvmonth  Bocks.  Black  Javns.  Brown  L°ffhorns.  S;l- 
ver  Sebright  Bantams.  Silver  X.  W.  and  Black  B.  R. 
Game  Bantams.  Guineas.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Caynga.Rouen 
and  Pekin  Dncks. 

A  Lame  Xttmber  of  Fine 
Chicks  for  Sale. 

Send  fivf"  1-oenr  stnnins  for  mv  iwpnfv-fonr  nage. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Pure 
BredPoultrv. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

ARTHUR  L.  BOSLEY, 


Proprietor. 
Tow  son,  Baltimore  Co., 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POULTRY. 


Norwood  Park,  Cook  Co.,  III. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  Light  Brahmas,  Plvmonth 
Rocks.  Partridge  Cochins  and  Burt  Cochins. 

First-class  stock  only.  Send  straps  for  illustrated  circular. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Clias.  IP.  Adams, 

bRA-ND  RAPIDS  (P.  0.  Boi  436..,  BICH. 
Breeder  of  Wvandottes,  Andalusians.  Black 
Javas  and  White  Leghorns.  Stock  for  sale. reason- 
able. Good  Leghorns  at  36  per  trio  if  taken  now.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  money  retarded.  Write  for 
what  you  want,  and  enclose  stamp. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

IXCIRATORS. 

THE  SUCCESS  HATCHER  ! 

Send  for  circulars  to  C.  C.  CFSHING,  401  N.  'Jd 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Is  the  Standard  Incnbator.  Manufactured  bv 
J.  S.  CAMPBELL. 

West  Elizabeth.  Pa 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars. 

GHARLES  V.  GROSS, 

Pullman,  III.;  P.  O.  Box  «?. 

Mfrs.  of  the  onlv  Reliable  Self  Feeder  and  nonexplosive 
TJVCTJBA.TOK.  LAMP 
giving  more  heat  and  using  less  oil  than  any  other  lam)) 
burning  the  same  size  wick.  All  lamps  warranted .  Send 
for  circular  and  list. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

PACK  A  RDB 

Improved  Hot  Wate 

INCUBATORS 

AND  BROODERS. 

>7o  Lamp.  Safe  and  Reliable.  Send  for  Circular  and 
Price  List  toE.  S.  PACKARD.  Hanunonton.  X.  J. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  INCUBATOR, 

An  Incubator,  to  successfully  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand felt  by  every  farmer  and  poultryman  who  desires 
to  lake  advantage*  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  hatch- 
ing and  marketing  early  spring  chickens,  must  be  con- 
structed in  a  substantial  manner,  upon  time-tried  and 
thoroughly  tested  principles. 

It  must  "be  simple  in  construction,  with  no  automatic 
or  difficult  clock  work  machinery  that  is  liable  to  break, 
or  from  some  cause  or  other  cease  to  work  at  just  the 
time  it  should  be  perfectly  trustworthy.  It  should 
have  no  galvanic  batteries  that  can  only  be  handled  by  an 
electrician. 

Its  mechanical  parts  must  be  made  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood at  once  by  anyone,  require  but  a  few  minutes'  at- 
tention each  day.  and  hatch  every  hatchable  egg:  to  do 
this,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper"  certainly  doas.  it  mnst 
contain  the  following  essential  features:  Uniformity 
of  Heat.  Continuous  Application  of  Moisture. 
Perfect  Ventilation. 

The  Heat  in  this  machine  is  applied  from  the  top. 
with  perfect  uniformity  throughout  the  egg-drawer,  no 
greater  in  one  part  than  in  another. 

The  Moisture  is  applied  perfectly  and  naturally  dur- 
ing the  process  of  incubation,  being  supplied  from  be- 
low the  egg,  in  just  sufficient  quantities  and  at  the  proper 
degree. 

The  Ventilation"  is  steady  and  unchangeable,  a  con- 
stant current  of  air  passing  through  the  chamber. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  this  machine,  containing  as 
it  does  all  the  requirements  that  are  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful artificial  incubation,  also  contains  many  of  the  best 
mechanical  points  and  improvements  to  be  found  in  the 
high  priced  machines,  and  without  any  difficult  machin- 
ery to  get  out  of  order.  A  child  can  run  it, 

Ten  of  these  Incubators  holding  100  eggs  each  were  in 
successful  operation  in  our  office  during  May  and  June, 
hatching  on  an  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
eggs.  Price  of  The  Pocxtry  Keeper  Incubator. 
100  egg  capacity.  $21.  Sent  securely  boxed  on  sixty  days' 
test  trial,  with  tested  thermometer.   Catalogue  free. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

S9  Randolph  Street.  Chicago.  III. 


PRIZE  AYXXMXG 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Always  .Mention  the  Farm,  Field  antl  Fireside. 


And  Other  Pure  Bred  Poultry.  Including 

IRISH  WHITE  TAILS, 

A  celebrated  Strain  Pure  Pit  Games.  For  circu- 
lars address        CHAS.  A.  LEHMANN. 
P.O.  Box  131.  Louisville.  Ky. 


200  HEALTHY  BEAUTIES. 

Plymouth  Rocks  are  the  best  general-purpose  fowl  yet  procured.  I  have  bred  them  for  several  years  with  best 
results,  and  now  offer  for  sale  about  200  as  fine  cockerels  and  pullets  as  yon  ever  saw.  I  have  never  had  a  contagious 
disease  in  my  yards,  and  believe  my  birds  are  second  to  none,  both  as  to  hardiness  and  egg  producers.  Every  man 
has  a  rialit  to  buy  where  he  chooses,  but  it  is  certainly  poor  economy  to  send  500  miles  or  more  to  buy  from  some 
loud  ad\  ertiser.  when  yon  can  get  fully  as  good  birds  nearer  home  for  one-half  the  money.  I  am  offering  strictly 
first-class  stock  at  the  following  reasonable  prices:  Cockerels,  $2  to  S3:  Pullets.  $1.50  to  $:?:  $6  buys  a  good  trio; 
$8  buys  a  fine  trio.  As  I  an:  agent  for  one  of  our  princii>al  express  companies.  I  can  guarantee  my  patrons  low 
rates."  Order  early.  Buy  the  best.   Address,  jt\  w    Jf.    \A/  HSITT  .'A  Al  I  >T 

Lock  Box  1023.  West  Liberty,  lewa. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Ill 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE  ! 

Magic  Lantern,  enlarges  views,  clear  and  brilliant,  to 
7  feet  in  diameter.  27  fine  colored  viewsa  nd  22  sleight  of 
hand  tricks.  All  new.  Price  $50,  by  express;  charges 
paid,  $75.  R.  W.  Bazortli. Lock  Box  17,  LaGrange,  Mo. 
Meution  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

A.  L.  TUCKER, 

167  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

LIVE  POULTRY  COMMISSION 
MERCHANT. 

If  you  have  Poultry,  young  or  old,  to  dispose 
of  write  him  for  information, 
mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

An  FffO-  Faritl  By  H-  H-  Stoddard.  Tells  how  to 
Mil  L55  TGI  llli  keep  poultry  in  large  numbers  and 
make  a  paying  business.  Contents:  Breeding  Stock. 
Management  of  Stock,  Building  for  Storing  and  Cooking 
Food.  Buildings.  Management  of  Young  Chickens,  Crops 
on  the  Farm,  Dry  Earth  for  Poultry.  Farm  Poultry 
House,  Feeding  Chicks,  Fowls  for  Layers,  Fowls  for 
Sitters,  Houses  for  Layers,  Houses  for  Sitters,  Coops  for 
Chickens.  Location  of  Farm,  Plan  of  Farm.  Poulrty  Farm- 
ing, Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business,  etc.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents,  postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Standard  Roofing 

And  lining  for  Poultry  Houses,  cheaper  and  more  dura- 
ble than  shingles,  water-proof,  vermin-proof,  air-tight, 
can  be  applied  by  any  one.  For  samples  and  circulars 
ddress 

r\  SWAN, 

46  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City, 

mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Do  You  Want  to  Make  Money  Raising 

POULTRY  ?  THE  FOLLOWING  WELL- 
KNOWN  WORKS  OF  STODDARD  will  convince 
all  that  there  is  money  in  poultry.  Mr.  Stoddard's  books 
are  all  standard  works  and  are  of  great  utility  to  those 
who  want  to  raise  poultry  for  profit  or  pleasure:  Poul- 
try Architecture,  or  How  to  Build,  25  cts.;  Book  on 
Brown  Leghorns.  25  cts.;  Book  on  White  Leghorns,  25 
cts.;  Book  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  25  cts.;  Book  on  Light 
Brahmas,  25  cts.;  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes,  25  cts.; 
How  to  Feed  Poultry,  25  cts.;  Ho  v  to  Raise  Poultry  on 
a  Large  Scale.  Any  of  the  above  named  books  sent, 
postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  Address 
THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WE  HAVE 


Something 
2T2CW 


IndespensiMe  to  every  family. 
Sells  at  sight  wherever  offered. 

Icleired*ta.75thefirstday  G.  J.  Whlto,  Ills. 
"  sold  88  the  first  3  days.      L.  W.  Thompson.  Iow». 
I  make  63.  to  85.  daily,  clear.  N.  II.  Endleya,  Kins, 
I  suld  30  in  35  calls.  B  O.  Daniel*.  Mo. 

I  can  make  1500.  to  2500.00  a  year  clear.  L.  A.  Hlr"Hte,  Ind. 
64 page  Catalogue,  showing  quick  sale,  large  profits,  testimo- 
nials and  valuable  hints  all  free.  J.E.Shep&rd  &  Co.,  €inctonal,0 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Poultry  Architecture;  or,  How  to  Build  Con- 

venient  and  Elegant  Fowl-houses.  Durably  and  Econ- 
omically. Bv  Stoddard.  This  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, "containing  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  nu- 
merous fowl-houses,  embracing  small  buildings  for  a  few 
fowls,  that  can  be  erected  very  cheaply,  as  well  as  de- 
signs of  large  and  elegant  structures,  thus  meeting  the 
wants  of  all  poultry-keepers.  There  are  also  cuts  of 
fences,  coops  for  young  chickens  and  for  fattening,  ship- 
ping boxes,  feed  boxes,  nests,  etc.,  all  fully  and  clearly 
described,  with  practical  directions  for  construction. 
Price  25  cents.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

S9  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sawing  Made  Easy. 

MONAECH  LIGHTNING  SAWING  MACHINE 

SENT  oasr 


TEST  TRiAL. 

k 


For  logging  camps,  wood-yards,  farmers  getting-  out 
stove  wood,  andall  sorts  of  log-cutting— it  is  unrivaled. 
Thousands  raM  yearly,  A  boy  of  16  Can  saw  logs  fast  and 
easy.  Immense  saving  of  labor  and  money,  vvnte 
for  elegantly  illustrated  catalogue  in  6  brilliant  colors, 
also  brilliantly  illuminated  poster  in  5  colors.  AU  free. 
Agents  Wanted.  Bii  money  made  quickly. 
MONARCH  MF'G  CO..  (A)  206  State  St.,  Chicago.  Ul> 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


THE  LEADING  "HHW  The  COUNTRY. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $  1 .00  PER  YEAR. 

Twenty-Eight  Pages,  Beautiful  Cover,  Bound,  Stitched  and  Cut. 

H^V3XTI>-Sr.  BRIGHT  "V  CLSAKT. 


The  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  has  an  average  circulation  of  150,000  copies  per  month.  It 
goes  to  the  majority  of  the  farmers'  homes  in  the  whole  country.  The  publisher  is  now  spending 
more  labor  and  money  than  ever  before  to  hold  the  distinction  the  paper  has  long  enjoyed  of  the 
largest  circulation  among  the  best  people.  Our  paper  has  secured  and  means  to  retain 
its  great  list  of  readers,  by  becoming  the  medium  of  the  best  agricultural  thought  and  best  genius 
of  the  time,  and  it  intends  to  keep  abreast  of  the  highest  progress,  favoring  free  discussion  and 
hearing  all  sides,  appealing  always  to  the  best  intelligence  and  the  purest  morality.  While  it  is 
called  and  is  designated  as  an  agricultural  paper,  it  finds  room  in  its  ample  pages  to  devote  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  home  and  its  enjoyments. 

The  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  has  a  large  Experimental  Farm  run  in  connection  with 
the  paper,  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  It  is  situated  at  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  111.,  thirty-five 
miles  west  of  Chicago,  on  the  Galena  Division  of  the  Chicago  <fe  Northwestern  Railway.  On  this 
place  (which  in  our  paper  we  style  "Our  Farm"),  we  test  new  seeds  and  different  varieties  of 
plants.  Trials  of  new  and  improved  Agricultural  Machinery  are  made,  and  the  results  written  us 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  our  subscribers.  The  experiments  are  not  confined  to  any  department 
Stock,  crops,  fertilizers,  etc.,  etc.,  all  receive  due  attention.  This  department  alone  is  a  feature 
entirely  new,  and  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the  agricultural  public.  There  is  not  another  agri- 
cultural paper  in  this  country  that  so  favors  its  readers  and  offers  so  much  that  is  really  valuable 
for  one  dollar.  Send  for  sample  copy,  which  will  be  sent  free;  or,  better  yet,  send$l  at  once  and 
secure  a  valuable  paper  for  yourself  and  family.  Address 

FARM,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE,  89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Oct. 


INQUIRIES. 

J.  B.  B..  Worcester,  Mass.— What  time  6hall  I  hatch 
chick6  for  early  market  ? 

We  think  the  best  time  to  begin  is  next  month. 

J.  iC.  McB..  Sherman,  Minn. — Please  give  me  in  the 
September  .No.  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  the  proper 
size,  shape,  material,  height  from  the  floor,  and  distance 
apart  for  hen  roosts. 

Did  you  not  find  the  information  m  the  Sep- 
tember number?   If  not  write  us  again. 

Herman  Kuenne,  P.  0.  Box  21.  Sheboygan,  Wis.— I 
would  like  the  addresses  of  breeders  of  Silver  bearded 
Polish  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  excepting  R.  B.  Mitchell  & 

Co. 

Address  James  Fager,  Brookville,  111.  Will 
other  breeders  please  send  the  inquirer  a  cir- 
cular? 

J.  R.  C,  Jr..  Birmingham.  Mich.— Among  your  illus- 
trations and  descriptions  of  poultry  houses  in  "Sept.  No. 
will  you  kindly  include  one  or  more  suitable  for  winter 
Iiaichina  and  care  of  chickens  for  early  spring  market  * 

See  replies  to  similar  inquiries  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

L.  B..  Minneapolis,  Minn.— Will  vou  please  inform  me 
how  to  preserve  eggs  so  they  will  keep  for  hatching  for 
about  five  months  ? 

The  sulphur  process  is  a  good  one,  but  we  do 

not  think  eggs  can  be  preserved  in  any  manner 

for  hatching  purposes. 

J.  R.  D„  Sandusky.  0.— Your  an- 
swer to  W.  E.  R..  Lima.  Ind.,  in  Sep- 
tember number,  lacks  definiteness.  Is 
it  $9  a  dozen  wholesale  or  retail  the 
broilers  bring?  Then  at  what  age 
will  they  average  one-half  or  three- 
fourt  s  pounds?  And  is  it  one-half 
pound  dressed  or  live  weight?  Please 
answer. 

The  chicks  were  $8  per  dozen, 
retail,  and  alive.  They  weighed 
half  a  pound  each. 

V.  H.  W..  Harrisburg,  Pa.— I  have 
a  Black  Spanish  hen  with  large  swell- 
ings on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  It  does 
not  make  it  at  all  lame,  but  looks  bad. 
Would  like  to  remove  the  trouble. 
Can  vou  tell  me  what  it  is.  and  what  to 
do  for  it  ?  She  is  very  healthy  with  this 
exception. 

It  is  the  bumble-foot,  and 
comes  from  the  roost  being  too 
high.  Keep  the  fowl  in  a  house 
with  a  very  low  roost,  as  rem- 
edies are  of  but  little  use. 

W.  A.  I.,  Sturgeon's  Bay,  Wis.— Can 
you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  tell 
what  is  the  matter  v  ith  a  chicken  that 
does  not  have  the  use  of  its  legs  and 
feet,  but  walks  almost  straight  up? 
She  is  well,  and  lays  every  day.  Eats 
well,  and  is  kept  separate  from  the 
others.   Has  been  in  that  condition  six  weeks. 

As  the  hen  appears  well  in  all  other  respects 
we  can  give  no  information  only  that  she  may- 
have  been  injured  when  young.  It  is  one  of  the 
affections  that  cannot  be  explained. 

Mrs.  L.  L  C,  Green  Valley,  Cal.— How  long  before  the 
eggs  are  laid  do  they  become  fertilized,  or  must  the 
pure  breeds  be  yarded  to  themselves,  to  insure  pure,  fer- 
tile eggs? 

It  depends  upon  the  stage  of  progression  of 
the  egg  in  its  passage  from  the  ovary.  The  ques- 
tion is  an  unsettled  one.  We  would  advise  you 
to  separate  your  pure  breeds  a  month  before 
using  the  eggs  for  hatching  purposes. 

A.  F.  Johnson.  Bathgate.  Dak.— Will  you  please  tell 
me  how  many  turkey  hens  are  sufficient  for  one  gobbler  ? 
Where  can  I  get  some  Bronze  turkeys? 

We  give  the  name  in  full,  and  request  circulars 
be  sent  the  inquirer.  Miss  Ella  Humes,  Avon- 
dale,  Pa.,  has  a  very  fine  flock  of  Bronze  turkeys. 
If  rightly  managed  one  gobbler  will  do  for  a 
large  number,  but  we  suggest  four  as  a  proper 
number  of  hens  for  one  gobbler. 

A.  L.  E..  Tonawanda.  Pa.— Our  hens'  eyes  and  heads 
are  all  swelling  up.  Can  you  tell  what  ails  them  and 
what  remedy  to  use  ? 

Your  fowls  have  the  roup.  Wash  their  nos- 
trils and  heads  with  a  weak  solution  of  copperas. 
Give  each  fowl  a  spoonful  of  warm  milk,  drop- 
ping ten  drops  of  coal  oil  into  the  milk.  By  look- 
ing over  former  numbers  you  will  notice  several 
good  remedies  for  roup. 

F.  A.  Rogan,  Columbus.  Tex.— Where  can  I  get  a  siifc- 
ting  (or  trio)  of  the  Black  Hamburg  chickens?  At  what 
price,  and  could  they  be  safely  shipped  this  far? 


We  give  the  name  in  full  and  hope  some 
dealer  will  write  to  Mr.  Rogan.  Dr.  E.  B.  Wes- 
ton, Highland  Park,  111.,  has  first-class  stock, 
and  so  has  J.  T.  Fletcher,  West  Monterey,  Pa. 
The  price  will  be  anywhere  from  $5  to  $15  per 
pair  or  trio,  according  to  quality.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  expressage  may  be,  but  the  fowls 
can  be  shipped  safely. 

Owen  W.  E..  Fort  Scott,  Kan.— Can  the  sex  of  hens' 
eggs  be  determined?  If  so.  how?  Will  the  shells  of 
eggs,  preserved  by  the  sulphur  process,  become  dis- 
colored in  any  way?  Will  eggs  that  have  been  preserved 
by  the  sulphur  process  keep  after  they  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  barrel  in  which  they  were  packed,  or 
must  they  be  marketed  immediately? 

The  sex  cannot  be  determined.  The  shells 
will  not  be  discolored  by  the  sulphur  process. 
They  will  keep  in  any  manner,  even  if  laid  on  a 
shelf.  We  can  always  let  you  have  back  num- 
bers. 

M.  E.  B..  Bureau  Junction.  111.— I  have  seen  in  vour 
lart  month's  paper  that  it  takes  from  1 02  to  1 05  degrees 
of  heat  to  hatch  eggs  in  an  incubator,  but  as  there  are 
two  thermometers,  which  one  do  you  use  to  hatch  with 
and  how  must  the  moisture  be  applied?  Could  ducks, 
geese  or  turkeys  be  hatched  with  the  same  heat? 

The  Fahrenheit  thermometer  is  the  one  in 
nse,  one  thermometer  being  sufficient.  The 
moisture  is  applied  by  placing  pans  of  water 
under  the  egg  drawer,  and  wet  sponges  in  the 


is  good.  Subject  the  eggs  to  [sulphur  fumes, 
and  then  pack  them  in  dry  sand  or  earth,  not 
letting  the  eggs  touch  epch  other.  If  turned 
over  two  or  three  times  a  week  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. This  can  be  done  by  packing  them  in  a 
barrel  and  rolling  the  barrel  half  round. 

Mrs.  W.,  Dubuoin,  111.— Will  you  please  in  your  Poul- 
try Keeper  ( a  most  excellent  journal)  tell  us  what  we 
can  do  for  little  chicks  with  what  in  a  child  we 
would  call  constipated  bowels'!  No  passage  for  several 
days,  system  clogs;  chick  dies.  We  are  told  to  give 
them  sits  baths  in  warm  water.  That  does  some  good 
but  we  want  a  preventive.  We  have  given  the  food  as 
you  advised  at  the  different  ages,  but  it  does  not  agree 
with  them.  Myself  and  friends  have  lost  hundreds  in 
that  way.  We  have  also  tried  the  old  way,  raw  corn 
meal  mixed  with  water,  also  cooked  corn  meal,  but  all 
proved  a  failure. 

The  disease  is  a  very  common  one,  and  appears 

despite  all  the  attention  that  may  be  given.  It 

is  cold  on  the  bowels,  occasioned  by  the  chicks 

getting  chilled  at  some  time  or  other.   It  is  not 

easy  to  cure  very  young  chicks  when  so  attacked, 

but  with  the  use  of  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful 

of  castor  oil  given  to  each  chick  a  benefit  will  be 

derived.    Wash  the  parts  in  warm  water,  and 

let  the  chicks  dry  in  a  warm  place.    After  giving 

the  oil,  feed  for  two  days  rice  boiled  in  milk. 

Mark  P.  W.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. — In  August  No.  of 
your  paper  you  say  you  will  give  plans  for  poultry  houses 
in  September  No.  Can't  you  give  a  plan  for  a  house  for 
raising  chickens  during  cold  weath- 
er, one  that  can  be  cheaply  built 
and  will  be  warm,  or  that  can  be 
warmed  by  a  hot  water  circulation? 
Our  section  of  the  country  is  quite  cold 
in  winter,  the  thermometer  running 
from  10°  to  25°  below  zero  at  times.  I 
for  one  (and  probably  there  are  more 
like  me)  would  like  to  hatch  chickens  in 
the  winter  for  early  broilers  if  I  had 
a  suitab'e  place.  Give  plans,  if  con- 
venient, for  one  to  accommodate  from 
500  to  1,000  chickens. 

Perhaps  Mr.  W.  found  an  an- 
swer in  September  number.  K 
not  write  again.  A  good  plan 
for  heating  is  to  build  a  brick  fur- 
nace, with  a  grate  for  coal.  Let 
it  be  below  the  ground.  Allow 
the  heat  and  smoke  to  escape 
through  a  flue  made  of  terra 
cotta  tile  (drain  pipe).  Lay  the 
pipe  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  four  inches  under 
ground,  along  the  center  of  the 
floor,  terminating  in  a  chimney  at 
the  other  end. 


"3Ia,  if  Tommy's  and  my  /aiders  grow  out.  tan't  we  go  to  the  International  Poultry 
Shoio  that  opens  at  yew  Orleans  January  15th? 

'•Well.  well,  my  child,  we'll  see.  Papa  and  I  will  have  to  go.  and  toe  man  decide  to 
lake  the  children.    It's  some  way  ahead  yet.    Now  run  and  play,  that's  good  dears. " 


A  Good  Laying  Hen. 


egg  drawer.  Yes ;  duck,  turkey,  or  other  eggs 
can  be  hatched  at  the  same  heat. 

F.  G.  Anton,  Lebanon.  N.  J.— On  page  96  of  Septem- 
ber number  in  reply  to  R.  B.  B.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  you 
say  that  you  will  give  to  subscribers  commencing  with 
April  number  free  plans  for  making  incubators.  Do  you 
allude  to  free  descriptions,  or  do  you  mean  that  you  will 
send  specifications? 

The  April  number  contains  full  descriptions, 
with  illustrations,  for  making  The  Poultry 
Keeper  Incubator.  Anyone  commencing  with 
April  of  course  gets  that  number  and  all  the 
others  that  follow  until  next  April.  Many  of 
our  readers  have  made  their  own  incubators  from 
the  April  number,  which  also  tells  how  to  oper- 
ate them. 

Subscriber,  Chicago,  111.— Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion as  tothe  number  of  turkeys  to  one  acre.  Suppose 
we  divide  one  acre  into  ten  pens  or  yards,  in  each  wre 
put  twenty  hens,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Leghorns,  etc.,  equal 
to  200  to  the  acre,  "which  I  consider  not  overstocked.'' 
How  many  turkeys  can  we  handle  to  advantage  as  in  a 
proportion  to  one  acre  ? 

Turkeys  are  not  partial  to  confinement,  and 

roam  to  great  distances.    To  pen  them  would  no 

doubt  result  in  failure.    You   may,  however, 

easily  keep  two  hundred  hens  on  an  acre.  If 

divided  into  flocks  of  twenty  in  a  flock,  each 

flock  will  have  a  space  of  about  42x104  feet. 

A.  A.  N.,  Towner's  Station.  N.  Y.— I  have  a  poultry 
house  18x26.  How  many  fowls  will  it  comfortably  con- 
tain ?  When  is  it  safe  to  commence  laying  down  eggs, 
and  what  method  do  you  prefer  ? 

YTour  house  is  large  enough  to  be  divided  into 

four  apartments,  and  should  accommodate  fifty 

hens  easily.   It  is  safe  to  lay  down  eggs  at  any 

time.   We  can  assure  you  the  sulphur  process 


We  find  going  the  rounds  the 
following,  from  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch  tothe  Poultry 
Monthly,  which  we  present  for  consideration: 

"Few  are  aware  that  a  long  body  and  close  plu- 
mage is  a  6ure  indication  that  the  hen  is  a  better 
and  more  prolific  layer  of  eggs  than  her  associ- 
ates of  the  same  breed  who  are  short  in  body  and 
loose  feathered  in  plumage.  The  true  Brahma 
type  presents  the  most  merit.  Those  fanciers 
who  are  prejudiced  to  Cochin  shape  must  sacri- 
fice merit  to  please  their  eyes  in  form.  This  is 
also  true  in  the  Cochin  family'  itself ;  for  birds  of 
close  plumage,  failing  in  a  high  cushion,  so  sought 
after  in  Cochins,  will  lay  the  most  eggs ;  and  a 
breeder  or  purchaser  must  choose  whether  for 
merit  or  to  please  more  closely  his  desire  for  true 
Cochin  shape  in  these  breeds." 

Yes,  Mr.  Felch.,  few  are  aware  of  such  a  fact. 
We  have  found  Cochin-shaped  Brahmas,  as  you 
call  them,  to  lay  better  at  times  than  those  pos- 
sessing long  bodies,  and  we  have  also  found  the 
reverse.  We  have  noticed  all  those  little  matters, 
but  they  do  not  give  us  any  indications.  The 
time  has  not  arrived  when  we  can  foretell  how 
many  eggs  a  hen  will  lay,  what  sex  they  may  be 
before  being  hatched,  and  such  other  impossi- 
bilities. The  above  is  one  of  the  many  little 
things  Mr.  Felch  launches  out  that  may  be  criti- 
cised, but  which,  coming  from  him,  is  accepted 
without  dispute  by  many,  though  coming  from 
some  other  person  would  create  quite  a  discus- 
sion. We  emphatically  state  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  above  to  be  relied  upon,  and  know 
the  statements  cannot  be  supported  by  those 
who  have  bred  Cochins  and  Brahmas.  The 
laying  qualities  of  a  hen  do  not  depend  upon  her 
Standard  shape,  and  [every  breeder  knows  it. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

The  Black  Javas. 

The  Black  Javas  are  about  the  same  in  size  as 
the  Plymouth  Bocks,  and  the  two  breeds  are 
also  somewhat  similar  in  shape.  Although  the 
Plymouth  Bocks  are  fast  becoming  the  most 
popular  of  all  breeds,  and  have  an  excellent  rep- 
utation as  layers,  yet  the  Javas  are  said  to  equal 
them  in  every  respect.  As  layers,  some  breed- 
ers claim  the  Javas  as  superior  to  their  rivals. 

"We  have  secured  for  illustration  the  cut  of  a 
pair  of  Black  Javas  bred  and  owned  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Weston,  of  Highland  Park,  111.  On  our  visit  to 
his  yards,  some  time  since,  Dr.  Weston  was  en- 


In  plumage  the  Black  Javas  are  a  brilliant  me- 
talic  black,  with  black  beaks,  and  black  (or 
nearlv  black)  legs.  The  eyes  are  brown  and 
mild,  the  comb  red,  single,  and  evenly  serrated, 
while  the  wattles  and  earlobes  are  red.  The  tail 
of  the  cock  is  ornamented  with  long  and  grace- 
ful sickle  feathers,  the  breast  deep  and  full,  the 
body  broad,  long  and  deep,  giving  the  bird  a 
compact  appearance.  The  thighs  are  strong,  and 
covered  with  soft  fluff,  and  the  bottoms  of  the 


Legs  are  given  eight  points,  wings  six.tail  six, back 
six,  breast  and  body  ten,  earlobes  and  wattles  six, 
neck  eight,  comb  eight,  head  seven,  symmetry 
twelve,  size  and  weight  fourteen,  and  condition 
nine,  making  a  total  of  100. 

One  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  Black  Javas 
often  becomes  confused  when  in  the  show  room 
if  the  coops  containing  the  Javas  are  placed  by 
the  side  of  those  containing  Black  Cochins  or 
Langshans.  The  Cochins  and  Langshans  will 
be  observed  as  having  feathers  on  the  legs,  while 
the  legs  of  the  Javas  are  clean.  The  Langshan 
has  pink  between  the  toes,  the  bottoms  of  the 
feet  being  whitish  flesh  color,  while  the  bottoms 
of  the  feet  of  the  Javas  are  yellow.  Both  the 
Langshan  and  Java  have  beautiful  flowing  sickle 
feathers,  while  the  tail  of  the  Cochin  is  full  but 
not  flowing.  The  color  of  these  three  breeds  is 
very  similiar,  and  they  make  splendid  crosses 
with  each  other. 
There  is  another  class  of  Javas  known  as 


BLACK  JAVAS, 
ihusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the  Black  Javas,  claim- 
ing that  with  him  they  had  proved  themselves 
^qual  to  any  class  of  fowls  bred  by  him,  they 
oeing  first-class  market  and  table  fowls,  hardy, 
and  much  above  the  average  for  laying.  This 
claim  in  their  favor  is  very  complimentary,  for 
Dr.  Weston  also  breeds  Wyandottes,  Plymouth 
Bocks,  White  and  Brown  Leghorus  and  White 
Cochins.  He  is  also  corroborated  by  other 
breeders  who  place  the  Javas  high  on  the  list  as 
a  general-purpose  f  owL 


Bbed  and  Owned  bt  Db.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Paek,  III. 


feet  are  yellow,  the  shanks  being  clean,  without 
feathering,  and,  though  black,  approach  willow 
in  color  as  age  comes  on. 

In  the  show  room  the  Javas  must,  of  course, 
match  when  shown  in  pairs  or  trios,  and  must 
be  free  from  crooked  backs,  wry  tails,  twisted 
combs,  side-sprigs  on  combs,  or  red,  white,  or 
brassy  feathers  in  any  part  of  the  plumage.  The 
weight  of  the  cock  should  be  ten  pounds,  hen 
eight  pounds,  cockerel  eight  and  one-half 
pounds,  and  pullet  six  and  one-half  pounds. 


Mottled,  which  are  similar  to  the  Blacks  in  size 
and  shape,  but  are  in  plumage  white  and  black 
intermixed,  the  shanks  being  a  broken  blue 
and  yellow.  The  Black  Javas  are  said  to  be  the 
fountain  source  from  whence  sprang  the  Ply- 
mouth Bocks,  and  are  therefore  an  old-estab- 
lished variety.  Although  black  in  every  part  of 
their  plumage  the  skin  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Plymouth  Bock  when  the  fowl  is  dressed  for 
market,  and  the  chicks  are  hardy  and  make 
rapid  growth. 
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BROODERS  AND  THEIR  MAN- 
AGEMENT. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  brooders  on  the 
market,  and  in  order  that  our  readers  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  in  the  matter, 
we  requested  the  assistance  of  those  manufac- 
turers who  have  given  the  matter  of  incubators 
and  brooders  some  consideration,  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  state  that  while  they  kindly  sent  us  cuts, 
with  descriptions,  of  their  brooders,  not  one  of 
them  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  them 
in  this  article,  but  only  at  our  own  special 
request. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  attempt  to  state 
which  is  the  better  plan  for  managing  a  brooder, 
as  that  is  not  within  our  ability.  We  may  give 
our  own  ideas,  but  the  experience  of  others  may 
be  different.  We  will,  however,  endeavor  to 
throw  as  much  light  on  the  subject  as  possible, 
in  which  we  are  assisted  by  others. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Mr.  W.  0. 
Dakin,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  promised  them  a 
description  of  the  brooder  used  by  him.  Fig.  1 
is  a  cut  of  the  same,  the  brooder  being  described 


by  Mr.  Dakin  as  follows : 

"I  have  received  so  many  inquiries  for  plans  of 
my  brooder  that  I  will  now  keep  my  promise 
made  to  your  many  readers  some  time  ago.  The 
brooder  I  now  try  to  explain  will  easily  accom- 
modate fifty  chicks,  and  is  two  feet  wide,  four 
feet  long  and  sixteen  inches  deep.  Make  a  box 
of  this  size  without  a  cover,  cut  an  opening  six 
inches  high  and  eighteen  inches  long  (for  the 
hot  water  can)  in  one  side  near  the  (a)  end  and 
close  to  the  bottom.  Put  a  partition  in  the  box 
across  the  center  (b),  first  cutting  holes  in  the 
partition  for  the  chicks  to  run  through,  the 
bottoms  of  the  holes  to  be  nine  inches  from  the 
top  edge  of  the  partition,  and  the  size  may  be 
three  and  one-half  inches  wide  and  five  inches 
high.  Above  these  holes  I  cut  out  for  a  strip  of 
glass  (c)  two  inches  wide  and  eighteen  inches 
long,  for  light  in  the  "mother"  in  case  the  holes 
are  closed.  Fasten  in  your  partition,  which 
divides  the  box  into  two  parts,  each  two  feet 
square,  lay  a  floor  in  the  part  opposite  the  one 
you  intend  for  the  water  (d)  can,  and  have  the 
floor  even  with  or  a  little  belowthe  bottoms  of  the 
holes  in  the  partition.  This  completes  the  "run" 
part.  The  "mother"  comes  next.  Make  a  box 
twenty  inches  wide,  twenty-two  inches  long, 
nine  inches  deep,  outside  measure  (e) ;  this 
needs  but  one  side  and  the  two  ends,  and  no  top. 
Place  this  in  the  half  of  the  large  box  back  of  the 
"run,"  with  the  open  side  to  the  partition,  and 
have  the  floor  of  the  "mother"  on  a  level  with  the 


floor  of  the  "run."  The  "mother"  may  be  held 
in  position  by  placing  posts,  of  the  right  length, 
under  it  in  the  corners,  and  the  top  should  be 
an  inch  belowthe  top  of  the  large  box.  And 
there  should  be  an  inch  space  between  the  two 
boxes  on  the  two  ends  and  back.  Make  hinged 
covers  for  the  "mother"  and  fasten  them  to  the 
top  edge  of  large  box.  You  will  also  need  a  wire 
screen  over  the  run  to  prevent  the  chicks  from 
flying  out ;  and  a  frame  fitted  in  the  "mother" 
with  thin  muslin  or  cheese  cloth  tacked  on 
loose  enough  to  "bag"  down,  for  the  chicks  to 
hover  under,  and  a  few  small  holes  bored  in  the 
bottom  of  the  large  box,  under  the  can,  for  the 
fresh  air  to  pass  through.  Fit  and  hinge  on  a  little 
door  for  the  can  opening  first  spoken  of,  and  if 
you  wish  the  brooder  raised  up  from  the  floor 
you  must  put  legs  under  it.  Your  brooder  is 
now  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  can, 
which  should  be  four  inches  deep  and  sixteen 
inches  square,  with  an  oil  can  screw  top 
soldered  in  one  corner.  This  can  costs  about 
one  dollar.  We  heat  the  water  by  placing  the 
can  on  the  stove,  first  unscrewing  the  top  or 
cap;  otherwise  steam  will  generate  and  burst  the 
can.   The  principle  of  the  brooder  is  that  the 


heat  warms  the  floor  of  the  "mother,"  and  also 
passes  up  the  spaces  between  the  two  boxes,  and 
over  into  the  "mother"  thus  giving  an  even  tem- 
perature throughout  the  same,  the  surplus  heat 
passing  out  the  entry  holes  into  the  run.  On 
very  cold  nights  we  lay  a  newspaper  over  the 
run  to  prevent  the  heat  from  escaping  too  fast, 
but  openings  must  be  left  for  ventilation.  In 
these  brooders  I  am  never  troubled  with  chicks 
"piling  up,"  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  favor 
under  and  over  heat.  If  the  floor  is  warm  the 
chicks  will  spread  out ;  if  it  is  cold  and  the  heat 
comes  from  above,  they  will  climb  up  on  each 
other  to  reach  it,  and  of  course  the  weakest 
chicks  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and  will  re- 
quire the  "sad  service"  in  the  morning.  I  think 
The  Poultry  Keeper  agrees  with  me  in  this, 
for  their  brooder  is  very  much  on  the  same  plan, 
the  floor  being  warmed,  and  the  heat  is  evenly 
distributed  by  coming  up  through  a  small 
chimney  in  the  "mother"  and  radiated  from  the 
lever  of  same.  I  have  tried  to  give  the  plan  of  a 
cheap  and  good  brooder  that  can  be  made  at 
homo  by  anyone  who  can  use  a  saw,  hammer 
and  plane.  The  cost,  including  the  can,  need  not 
exceed  three  to  four  dollars,  and  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  any  breeder  who  wishes  to  try  rais- 
ing a  few  chicks  without  the  hen  to  care  for 
them.  The  brooder  may  be  increased  in  size 
and  may  be  improved  and  made  expensive.  I 
have  one  with  glass  covered  run  and  tight  roof 
over  the  "mother"  to  shed  rain,  and  heated  by 


circulation  of  hot  water  forced  through  a  coil  of 
pipes  by  a  lamp  boiler.  This  brooder  is  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  can  be  moved  from  one  place  to 
another  very  easily.  I  would  advise  anyone 
attempting  to  mak2  a  larger  size  than  the  one  I 
describe  to  arrange  the  water  can  to  be  filled 
without  being  removed,  and  to  have  some  non- 
conductor packed  around  the  can  to  save  heat. 
My  method  of  feeding  and  caring  for  young 
chicks  does  not  differ  much  from  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  given  in  the  June  number,  and  those 
directions,  •  followed  minutely,  will  insure  a 
growth  to  your  chicks  that  will  astonish  you. 
Cleanliness  of  feed,  water,  houses  and  runs  is 
positively  necessary  for  health  and  growth.  The 
"no  water"  plan  for  raising  chicks  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  early  season  when  the  water  is 
cold,  but  look  out  for  it  when  warm  weather 
comes.   I  write  from  experience." 

Fig.  2  is  the  brooder  used  by  Mr.  Ezra  Packard, 
Hammonton,  N.  J.  The  explanation  of  the 
parts  is  as  follows : 
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Fig.  2.  Packard's  Brooder  (Sectional  View). 

A.  Tank  filled  with  hot  water. 

G.  Hot  air  chamber  around  tank. 

C.  Tube  conducting  hot  air  to  chicks. 

B.  Tube  conducting  hot  water  to  tank. 

H.  Tube  for  drawing  water  from  tank. 

E  and  E.  Tube  conducting  fresh  air  to  hot  air  chamber, 
entering  it  at  F  and  F. 
K.  The  Brooder. 

The  next,  Fig.  3,  is  a  ground  plan  of  the 
brooder,  showing  how  the  fresh  air  tubes  are 
arranged,  and  how  they  supply  air.  These  fresh 
air  tubes  pass  in,  one  on  each  side,  and  run 
obliquely  up  the  end  to  upper  corner,  then  pass 
alongside  opposite  to  entrance,  to  near  the  other 
end,  where  it  is  introduced  to  hot  air  chamber. 
These  tubes  lie  within  sawdust  packing  all  the 
way. 


Fig.  3.— Packard's  Brooder  (Ground  Plan). 


The  brooder  house  is  saov/^.  —  Fig.  4,  the  front 
being  of  glass,  while  the  brooder  is  placed  on 
the  floor,  entrance  into  the  brooder  house  being 
effected  by  a  door  on  he  nide. 

Mr.  Packard,  in  hi.  descriptive  letter  to  us, 
says;  "I  send  you  a  de=„.rption  of  my  brooder, 
for  which  I  have  made  application  for  a  patent. 
In  regard  to  the  working  of  the  brooder,  I  will 
state  that  supposing  a  person  was  using  a  hot 
water  incubator  he  could  run  'azi  water  brooders 
enough  in  connection  with  it  to  take  care  of  all 
the  chicks  he  would  hatch,  and  do  it  with  the 
same  fire  that  would  be  used  for  common 
house  purposes,  simply  by  drawing  off  and  add- 
ing boiling  water  the  same  as  with  incubator, 
as  tank  is  well  packed  with  sawdust,  and  retains 
heat  a  long  time.  This  is  supposed  to  be  run  in 
the  season  when  we  must  have  fires.  You  know 
that  in  order  to  raise  "broilers"  for  profit,  they 
must  be  raised  in  cold  weather.  While  J  coa- 


Fig.  1.— Daktn's  Brooder. 
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aider  the  brooder  well  adapted  to  raising  chicks 
in  a  small  way,  used  as  above  (I  raised  four 
broods  with  it  this  last  season)  its  importance 
and  true  utility  would  be  better  demonstrted  in 
the  raising  of  large  numbers  of  chickens.  Then 
I  should  have  my  brooders  placed  in  a  row,  and 
connected  with  a  steam  pipe  leading  from  my 
incubator  house,  which  building  of  course  would 
have  to  be  kept  reasonably  warm,  and  the  steam 
for  this  pipe  could  be  easily  kept  up  with  the 
amount  of  fuel  required  to  keep  the  incubator 
house  warm.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  incubator  room 
reasonably  warm.   Suppose  I  should  run  eight 


Packard's  Brooder  House. 


or  ten  incubators,  say  two  hundred  capacity 
each,  I  should  want  not  less  than  two  brooders 
to  each  200  eggs,  provided,  of  course,  that  I  had 
fair  success  (which  I  believe  you  and  1  gener- 
ally do).  I  intend  to  demonstrate  this  thing  on 
the  last  mentioned  plan  this  coming  season  as 
extensively  as  I  can,  which,  of  course,  will  not  be 
very  extensive  owing  to  matters  at  the  present 
time  beyond  my  control.  I  shall  supply  heat 
to  incubators  in  the  same  manner  that  I  do 
to  the  brooders,  and  thereby  avoid  drawing  off 
and  adding  water.  I  enclose  you  some  sketches, 
hoping  that  from  them  you  will  get  the  idea. 
The  box  that  contains  the  tank  is  about  four  feet 
square,  and  twelve  inches  deep,  and  must  be 
well  packed  with  sawdust.  The  tank  I  am  using 
is  eighteen  inches  square,  by  nine  inches  deep, 
with  one  and  one-half  inches  for  packing  under 
tank,  and  same  for  air  space  on  top.  It  can  be 
banked  up  on  three  sides  around  the  box  as  high 
as  you  please,  and  on  the  other  side  level  with 
top  of  brooder  floor,  where  chicks  pass  off,  thus 
keeping  it  secure  from  cold,  and  all  the  time 
getting  good  fresh  air. " 

Fig.  5  shows  the  plan  of  Mr.  Stephen  Beale, 
of  England,  which  we  take  from  the  Country 
Gentleman. 


Fig.  5.—  Beale's  Brooder. 

Artificial  Brooder.  A— Inlet  to  Water  Tank;  B. 
C — Chimneys  for  escape  of  heat;  D — Cap  to  fit  chimney; 
E— Casement  for  Lamp,  F;  G— Flannel  for  Chicks  to 
Nestle  in;  H— Sliding  frame  on  which  Flannel  is  fast- 
ened; 1— Loose  floor.  20  by  26  inches;  J— Handle  to  lift 
Brooder;  K— Ventilation  h'olss. 

The  tank  is  made  si  —at  the  brooder  will  be 
higher  at  the  front  t_.._i  rt  the  back — to  stand 
say  three  inches  abov^  the  floor,  inside,  at  the 
back,  and  six  iii3A3S  at  the  front.  The  tank 
should  be  made  a  jou^le  of  inches  thick,  and 
mine  have  generally  been  about  two  feet  long, 
and  eighteen  inches  from  back  to  front,  top 
measurement.  Three  inches  from  the  back,  on 
the  under  side,  the  tank  becomes  so  much 
thicker  as  to  make  it  in  all  five  inches  thick  at 
the  back  itself.  The  back  consists  of  an  arch, 
commencing  an  inch  from  the  end,  and  contin- 
ued just  to  the  extreme  side  of  the  second 
chimney,  which  is  an  inch  from  the  other  end. 
When  the  brooder  is  at  work,  the  top  of  the 
lamp  is  in  this  arch,  and  the  hot  air  has  to  travel 
along  it  (the  arch)  before  it  can  escape  by  one 


or  the  other  of  the  chimneys,  heating  the  tank 
and  the  water  in  its  progress.  The  water  must 
cover  this  arch  in  every  way,  both  sides,  top  and 
ends,  in  order  to  prevent  melting  of  the  solder 
at  the  joints,  and  to  get  all  the  heat  available. 
It  should  be  three  inches  high  so  that  the  top  of 
the  lamp  chimney  can  be  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  in  the  arch,  and  yet  allow  space  above 
for  the  heat  to  get  out  easily  and  without  danger 
to  the  glass.  The  chimneys  must  run  from  the 
arch  up  through  the  tank,  and  stand  five  or  six 
inches  above.  The  object  of  having  two,  is  to 
provide  for  variations  in  temperature.  In  mild 
weather,  the  cap  (D)  is  put  on  the  farther  chim- 
ney, and  the  heat  escapes  by  the 
nearer  one.  But  in  cold  weather  the 
cap  is  put  on  the  nearer  one,  and  the 
heat,  having  a  longer  distance  to 
travel,  compensates  for  the  greater 
and  more  rapid  absorption  of  heat  by 
the  atmosphere.  In  this  simple  way 
the  heat  is  regulated,  and  the  risky 
plan  of  turning  up  and  down  the 
lampwick  avoided.  Before  the  tank 
is  closed,  a  strip  of  the  same  material 
as  it  is  made  of  (tinned  sheet  iron  is 
the  best)  must  be  inserted  the  whole 
length  of  the  tank,  about  equi- 
distant between  the  front  and 
back.  Thi  will  divide  the  tank  into  two 
compartments.  The  object  is  to  provide  for 
the  proper  circulation  of  the  water,  and  in  order 
to  secure  this,  about  six  or  eight  holes  must  be 
made  near  each  end  of  the  partition.  Thus  the 
water  will  rise  up  from  above  the  lamp  through 
one  set  of  holes  into  the  upper  compartment,  and 
own  again  by  the  other 
holes  into  the  lower  com- 
partment, to  be  there  re- 
heated. This  secures  a 
more  even  temperature  in 
the  brooder.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  now  to 
the  tank  is  to  fix  in  the 
water  inlet,  as  near  the 
highest  part  as  possible  J 
for  obvious  reasons. 

The  tank  has  now  to  be  d 
built  into  its  casement.  'A 
This  is  better  if  made  in-  § 
dependent,  so  that  the  | 
tank  can  be  lifted  out  for  | 
repairs  when  they  may  J 
be  needed,  as  they  will  | 
probably  in  a  year  or  two.  !; 
The  back,  sides  and  top 
will  be  solid,  save  that 
the  simplest  way  is  to 
make  last  named  removable,  as  that  will  be  the 
way  to  put  in  and  take  out  the  tank.  The  ends 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tank  must  be  sup- 
ported by  ledges  on  the  inside,  to  keep  it  in  posi- 
tion and  to  bear  the  weight  of  water.  Before  the 
top  is  put  on,  the  tank  should  be  covered  on  the 
upper  side  with  a  thick  bedding  of  cotton,  wool 
or  good  felting,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  heat.  When  this  is 
done,  and  handles  put  on  for  lifting  and 
holes  bored  for  ventilation  (J  and  K),  the 
brooder  will  have  much  the  appearance  shown 


to  it  as  possible.  It  may  either  slide  on  a  ledge, 
or  have  ends  to  support  it.  I  have  tried  both 
ways  and  have  found  they  answer  equally  well. 
On  the  upper  side  of  the  frame,  which  by  the 
way  is  simply  a  straight  sided  frame,  stout  can- 
vas or  sheeting  is  stretched,  with  strips  of 
flannel  sewn  on  to  hang  down  below.  Few 
housewives  will  be  unable  to  find  plenty  of  old 
pieces  in  their  rag  bags,  and  with  a  neater  strip 
nailed  on  the  front,  that  portion  of  the  brooder 
will  be  complete.  The  floor  should  be 
solid  and  separate  from  the  brooder,  so  that  the 
latter  can  be  lifted  off.  A  wooden  floor  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  brooder  is  put  in  a 
dry  place,  but  we  have  generally  used  one,  keep- 
ing it  well  covered  with  fine  earth.  The  lamp 
need  only  be  an  ordinary  kerosene  one,  for  which 
a  box  or  pit  will  be  needed,  sunk  into  the  ground. 
The  heat  for  the  chicks  should  not  be  over  95°. 

Fig.  6  is  taken  from  the  same  journal,  and  is 
called  the  Croton  Brooder,  from  the  place  in 
which  it  was  designed.  In  the  engraving  A  is 
a  tank  of  galvanized  iron,  half  an  inch  deep,  and 
say  18  by  36  inches  surface  measure,  the 
measurement  of  course  depending  upon  the 
number  of  chicks  it  is  designated  to  accom- 
modate. The  tank  is  provided  with  a  screw  cap 
at  one  of  the  upper  coiners,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  filled  with  water.  In  the  middle  and  on  the 
bottom,  a  rim  of  two  inches  deep  and  six  inches 
in  diameter  is  soldered.  A  hole  of  like  diameter 
is  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  platform,  upon  which 
the  brooder  rests,  and  this  rim  effectually  pre- 
vents the  passage  of  foul  air  from  the  lamp  up 
under  the  tank,  and  so  possibly  among  the 
chicks.   The  lamp,  L,  I  keep  in  a  box  with  a 
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Fig.  6.— Croton  Brooder. 

in  our  sketch,  only  excluding  the  flannel  and  its 
frame  (G  and  H),  and  the  lamp.  The  frame  is 
made  to  slide  in  below  the  tank,  but  as  close  up 


7.-Pacdtc  Brooder. 

hinged  door,  screwed  fast  to  the  platform  under- 
neath, with  the  necessary  holes  to  give  sufficient 
air  for  the  flame  and  no  more.  It  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  lamp  as  free  from  dust  as  possible,  for 
in  the  dusty  atmosphere  of  a  hen  house  it  will 
very  soon  smoke  if  freely  exposed  to  the  air. 

C  is  a  sliding  frame,  the  exact  size  of  brooder, 
and  covered  with  a  perforated  tin ;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
tin  floor  full  of  small  holes.  This  rests  on  cleats 
about  an  inch  above  the  tank.  O  O  are  flattened 
tin  tubes,  two  on  each  side,  reaching  from  the 
outside  of  the  brooder  pretty  well  in  toward  the 
center,  and  by  these  pipes  fresh  air  is  constantly 
entering.  The  space  B,  between  tank  and  perfo- 
rated floor  is  thus  constantly  filled  with  warm, 
fresh  air,  which  rises  through  the  perforations 
and  passes  out  at  front  under  the  curtain.  On 
the  cover  of  brooder  I  tack  strips  of  double-faced 
canton  flannel,  reaching  nearly  to  the  floor,  and 
about  two  inches  apart,  running  from  back  to 
front;  across  the  front  a  curtain  reaches  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  floor. 

It  may  at  first  thought  seem  heathenish  to 
make  chicks  sleep  on  tin,  but  any  objections  to 
that  will  soon  vanish.  Of  course  the  tin  floor 
must  be  washed  daily.  This  form  of  brooder 
can  be  used  on  the  ground  by  having  a  pit  dug 
for  the  lamp,  and  over  the  pit  placing  a  floor 
slightly  larger  than  the  brooder. 
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The  nest  illustration,  Fig.  7,  is  that  of  the 
Pacific  Brooder,  made  by  Messrs.  Henderson  & 
Stoutenborough,  270  and  272  Pearl  street,  New 
York  City,  and  G.  B.  Bagley,  Box  1771,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  They  claim  it  as  the  best  arti- 
ficial mother  yet  invented.  Can  be  used  in  any 
kind  of  structure  devoted  to  poultry  without 
extra  expense.  Cheap  and  reliable.  Burns  one- 
half  "pint'of  oil  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  price 
of  the  brooder  with  lamp  is  $10  but  purchasers 
can  manufacture  the  wood- work  for  any  succeed- 
ing ones  they  may  wish  themselves,  paying  $6 
for  the  iron  portion,  which  can  be  shipped  to 
any  distance  at  small  expense.  The  dimensions 
of  this  brooder  are  as  follows,  viz. :  Length,  36 


can  be  lifted  off  when  it  is  desired  to  do  so. 

The  brooder  is  also  made  with  top  and  bottom 
heat,  both  when  it  is  desired  to  be  done,  and  for 
winter  use  it  is  much  the  best  to  keep  the  floor 
warm.  It  does  not  take  any  more  oil  to  furnish 
top  and  bottom  heat  than  top  heat  alone ;  in  fact, 
hardly  as  much,  as  the  heat  is  utilized  to  a  greater 
extent,  but  it  costs  more  to  build  the  brooder. 
The  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is  $11  to  $16, 
owing  to  which  way  it  is  made,  but  where  lum- 
ber is  cheap  it  can  be  made  for  less.  It  is  sold 
for  $16  to  $21.  Plans  and  specifications  can  be 
furnished  to  those  who  desire  to  make  their  own. 
The  brooder  is  also  supplied  with  a  heat  regula- 
tor, but  this  is  extra  and  is  only  put  on  when 


by  fresh  warm  air  from  pipe  (8).  The  circula- 
tion of  pure  air  is  continuous,  as  long  as 
the  end  of  the  small  pipe  (8)  remains  open, 
and  the  amount  of  air  which  passes  in  is  easily 
regulated  by  a  sliding  cap,  opened  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  outside  temperature.  A  slop- 
ing galvanized  iron  roof  on  the  mother  prevents 
young  chicks  from  brooding  on  top,  thus  secur- 
ing another  advantage  to  their  health  and  se- 
curing the  cleanliness  of  the  heater.  Mr.  Strong 
says :  "If  the  Pacific  Queen  possessed  no  other 
point  of  superiority  over  all  others  offered  for 
sale,  its  admirable  contrivance  for  thorough  ven- 
tilation, without  any  draught  among  the  chicks, 
would  entitle  it  to  the  leading  place  now  given 
it  by  all  who  have  seen  its  operation,  and  by  its 
numerous  patrons,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever 
failed  to  rear  95  per  cent  of  chicks  entrusted  to 
its  care." 

In  addition  to  its  adjustability  and  ventila- 
tion, the  economy  of  its  use  is  a  great  recom- 
mendation for  this  Queen  of  Artificial  Mothers. 
The  heater  (2)  is  composed  of  three  plates  of 
heavy  galvanized  iron,  the  interior  arrangement 
of  which,  with  four  cross  sections,  secures  the 
even  distribution  of  the  heated  air  to  all  sides, 
previous  to  its  escape  by  means  of  pipe  (1).  Thus 
all  the  smell  and  gases  from  the  consumption  of 
oil  are  prevented  from  reaching  the  chicks. 

Mr.  Strong  states  that  the  experience  of  those 
using  this  wonderful  invention  proves  that  it  is 
reliable  in  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  out- 
side temperature.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  chicks  to  become  chilled  while  brooding  un- 
der the  Pacific  Queen,  even  with  the  mercury  at 
zero.  A  flame  not  much  higher  than  the  burner 
of  the  lamp  produces  sufficient  heat  for  the 
chicks,  in  a  temperature  at  freezing  point,  and 
can  be  made  to  keep  them  far  more  comfortable 
than  the  natural  hen,  even  with  the  mercury  be- 
low zero.  The  expense  for  oil  in  brooding  100 
chicks  does  not  exceed  1  cent  per  day.  It  is 
also  easily  adjusted  to  suit  the  size  of  the  chicks. 

THE  BESTWICK  BEOODEE. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Renwick,  the  manufacturer  of  the 
Thermostatic  Incubator,  19  Park  Place,  New 
York  City,  also  kindly  furnishes  us  with  cuts  of 
the  arrangement  of  his  brooder.  He  says  in  his 
instructions : 

In  order  that  the  requisite  warmth  may  be 
supplied,  various  contrivances  called  "artificial 
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mothers"  have  been  devised ;  but  this  term  is  s 
misnomer,  as  the  most  essential  functions  of  the 
hen  are  not  performed,  while  the  name  broode?: 
is  much  more  appropriate  in  view  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  devices  are  employed.  The 
ordinary  artificial  mother  consists  of  an  inclined 
board,  having  its  under  side  lined  with  flannel 
or  sheepskin,  enclosed  at  the  ends  and  at  ICS 
lowest  edge,  and  set  upon  a  floor.  These,  now- 
ever,  will  not  answer  if  the  weather  be  coo:. 


Fig.  8.— Eue 

inches;  width,  24  inches,  contained  in  abox  16^2 
inches  deep,  which  is  set  into  the  ground,  so  that 
the  top  of  the  brooder  is  flush  with  the  surface. 
It  is  covered  by  a  curtain  of  burlap  falling  from 
a  light  frame  work  nine  inches  high.  Hitherto 
most  brooders  have  been  so  arranged  that  the 
heat  came  from  the  top,  causing  the  young 
chicks  to  crowd  and  overrun  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  the  heated  surface.  Frequently 
half  the  chickens  of  a  hatch  would  be  smothered 
or  trampled  to  death  in  these  old-fashioned 
brooders.  The  Pacific  Brooder  was  designed  to 
remedy  this  trouble,  and  has  effectually  accom- 
plished the  purpose.  The  heated  air  coming 
from  beneath  and  being  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  whole  surface  of  |the  brooder,  there  is 
nothing  to  cause  crowding;  and  upon  lifting  the 
curtain  the  chicks  are  found  nestling  close  to  the 
heated  floor  and  spread  over  its  whole  surface. 
The  surface  of  the  brooder  should  be  sprinkled 
lightly  with  dry  sand  or  earth.  Holds  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  chicks. 

Fig.  8  is  the  Eureka  Brooder,  made  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

This  brooder  is  six  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide  and  twenty  inches  high  at  the  comb  of  roof. 
It  is  intended  to  accommodate  200  chicks  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  get  along  without  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  ground  floor  of  it  is  divided  into 
four  rooms,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
large  nursery  above  the  tank  for  small  chicks. 
The  lower  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  each  50 
chicks  can  be  kept  in  a  separate  yard  and  have 
their  own  door  for  going  in  and  out. 

The  heater  is  a  double  sheet  iron  lamp  chamber 
and  a  pair  of  tanks.  The  brooder  is  ventilated 
by  the  fresh  air  going  into  the  air  space  of  the 
lamp  chamber  at  the  bottom  on  the  outside,  be- 
coming heated  and  then  delivered  over  the  top  of 
the  chicks  inside. 

It  is  so  arranged  that  every  particle  of  the  gas 
from  the  lamp  escapes  outside.  The  tanks  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  lamp  chamber  and  the 
water  is  heated  through  the  iron  top.  The  un- 
der side  of  the  tanks  is  lined  with  flannel,  under 
which  the  chicks  brood.  The  cover  is  made  so 
that  the  sash  can  be  turned  up  or  one  -half  of  the 
roof  can  be  turned  down,  and  the  entire  cover 


EKA  BEOODEE. 
specially  ordered.  It  is  not  a  necessity  but  is  a 
good  safeguard. 

The  illustration,  Fig.  9,  is  that  of  the  Pacific 
Queen  Brooder,  made  by  Mr.  Maurice  H.  Strong, 
38  Emery  Arcade,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  we  give 
a  description  of  the  arrangement  in  Fig.  10. 

In  the  Pacific  Queen  a  two-inch  pipe  (8),  under 
the  floor  on  which  the  chicks  brood  (7),  connects 
with  a  four-inch  pipe  (8)  surrounding  the  heat 
ing  tube  (9).  This  large  pipe  (8)  opens  into  the 
ventilating  space  (3),  and  the  ventilation  is  ac- 


Fig.  9— Pacific  Queen  Beoodee. 


complished  as  follows!  The  foul  air  produced 
by  the  respiration  of  the  chicks,  and  the  exhala- 
tions from  their  bodies,  as  they  nestle  under  the 
wire  cloth  (4)  in  the  space  (5),  rises  through  the 
former  into  space  (3).  The  air  in  the  large  pipe 
(8),  becoming  heated,  passes  upward  into  space 
(3),  while  a  current  of  fresh  air  from  outside 
rushes  through  the  small  pipe  (8)  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow.  The  foul  air  in  space  (3)  is 
thus  forced  from  under  the  heater  (2)  displaced 
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Artificial  mothers  are  now  furnished  by  man- 
ufacturers in  which  the  inclined,  board  is  re- 
placed by  a  water  heater,  through  which  a  lamp 
flue  is  conducted;  and  the  heat  is  furnished 
by  a  kerosene  lamp.  The  author  found  that 
such  artificial  mothers  were  not  sufficiently 
ventilated.   Hence  he  devised  a  new  kind  of 


floors  being  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
chicken  nursery.  A  number  of  these  brooders 
may  be  set  in  a  row  and  heated  by  hot  water 
pipes  from  a  single  boiler,  the  hot  water  pipes 
being  extended  lengthwise  under  the  perforated 
brood  floors. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Gushing,  402  N.  Second  street,  St. 


1.  Escape  pipe  from  heater.  £.  Heater. 
3.  Space  for  distribution  of  fresh  air  from 
Pipes   8   8,   and    removal   of  impurities. 


4.  W: 


re  netting  suspending  flannel  strips. 


S.  Flannel  strips.  6.  Upright  Sup 
ports.  7.  Floor,  of  brooding  apart 
ment.  8.  Fresh  air  pipes.  9 
Heater  pipe.    10.  Lamp. 


Fig.  10.—  Pacific  Queen  Eeoodeb  (Sectional  View.) 


brooder  in  which  the  floor  under  the  inclined 
board,  or  brood  cover,  is  of  perforated  metal, 
and  heat  and  ventilation  are  simultaneously 
supplied  by  a  slow  current  of  air,  which  is 
warmed  by  a  lamp  and  rises  through  the  per- 
forated floor.  A  primary  brooder  made  cn  this 
plan  is  represented  in  Figs.  11,  12  and  13;  Fig. 
11  being  a  side  view  of  it;  Fig.  12  being  a 
central  longitudinal  section  of  it;  and  Fig.  13 
being  a  top  view  with  the  brood  cover  removed. 
The  brood  chamber  A  of  this  brooder  is  en- 
closed between  the  brood  cover  E  and  the  floor 
G-;  about  one-half  of  the  floor  being  of  wire 
cloth  or  perforated  tin  supported  upon  a  mov- 
able frame  a.  Beneath  the  perforated  floor  is  a 
hot  air  chamber  C,  which  is  supplied  with  air 
from  a  lamp  case  D,  beneath.  The  hot  gases 
from  the  lamp  chimney  pass  through  the  flue  b 
in  the  hot-air  chamber,  and  escape  at  the  sides 
of  the  brooder.  The  flue  is  partially  covered  by 
a  curved  piece  of  tin  plate  m,  to  protect  the 
lamp  chamber  beneath  from  dirt,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  hot  air  more  equably.  The  lamp  has 
a  kerosene  burner  of  the  smallest  size,  and  the 
wick  must  be  kept  down  low,  as  very  little  heat 
is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  under  the 
bood  cover  to  90°  F.,  which  is  as  hot  as  it  should 
be  when  the  chickens  are  beneath  it ;  while  if 
the  temperature  be  kept  too  high,  the  chickens 
will  sicken.  The  under  side  of  the  brood  cover 
should  be  lined  with  some  soft  material ;  and 
those  which  the  author  has  found  best  are  two- 
ply  ingrain  carpet  and  blanket,  either  of  which 
should  be  arranged  in  flutes,  and  secured  to  the 
brood  cover  by  rows  of  carpet  tacks.  The 
brood  chamber \A  is  connected  at  its  highest  side 
with  a  small  enclosed  run  B,  open  at  the  top,  but 
provided  with  grooved  slides  for  glass.  The  run 
should  be  partially  covered  with  glass  in  cold 
weather,  and  in  warm  weather  with  a  piece  of 
wire  net.  During  cold  nights  a  cloth  may  be 
partially  drawn  over  the  brooder,  but  a  portion 
of  the  top  of  the  run  must  always  be  left  open 
for  ventilation.  The  opening  between  the 
brood  chamber  and  the  run  may  have  a  piece  of 
worsted  fringe  tacked  along  it;  this  preserves 
the  warmth  in  the  brood  chamber,  while  per- 
mitting the  passage  of  sufficient  air  for  ventila- 
tion; and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  the 
chickens  learn  to  run  through  the  fringe. 

The  same  manufacturer  makes  a  No.  2  Brooder 
on  the  same  plan,  but  of  larger  size  and  without 
an  attached  run.  These  No.  2  Brooders  have 
board  floors  4  feet  long  by  18  inches  broad,,  and 
are  capable  of  brooding  150  young  chickens. 
They  are  used  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  arranged 
back  to  back  with  a  space  between  them  to  per- 
mit access  to  the  lamps.  They  are  set  over  a 
pit  in  which  the  lamp  cases  drop,  the  board 


Louis,  Mo.,  favors  us  with  his  "Success"  Brooder, 
and  also  his  admirable  arrangement  for  a  poultry 
house. 

The  "Success"  Brooder  is  the  simplest  made. 
The  tank  can  be  lifted  out,  allowing  it  to  be 
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The  Renwick  Bboodee. 
Figs.  11,  12,  13. 

thoroughly  cleaned.  Every  person  raising 
chickens  should  by  all  means  have  a  brooder, 
whether  they  have  an  incubator  or  not.  When  a 
brooder  is  used  there  is  no  hen  to  tramp  the 
chicks,  and  eat  the  food  that  is  prepared  for 
them.  They  are  also  free  from  vermin,  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  thrive  better-    One  hen  will  soil 


the  coop  more  in  a  day  than  one  hundred  chicks 
will  in  a  week.  In  the  "Success"  Brooder  the 
tank  runs  through  the  center,  which  allows  the 
chicks  a  run  on  both  sides,  and  avoid  trampling 
each  other,  as  there  are  no  corners  to  crowd  into. 
The  top  is  composed  of  glass,  giving  them  plenty 
of  light  and  sun.  It  can  be  closed  at  night  in 
order  to  exclude  rats,  cats, 
etc.  The  brooder  is  thorough- 
ly ventilated,  having  ven- 
tilators on  both  sides. 

The  building  shown  in  cut 
is  62  feet  long.  The  part  cov- 
ered with  glass  is  42x20  feet, 
and  the  incubator  room  and 
feed  and  cook  room  are  10x10 
feet.  The  building  is  12  feet 
high  at  the  back.   The  main 
roof  is  8  feet  wide  and  covered 
with  3-ply  felt.    The  glass 
coverings  to  the  pens  are  each 
6  feet  wide ;  the  upper  pens  are 
built  5  feet  from  the  ground, 
which  allows  ample  room  for 
cleaning  the  lower  pens.  The 
pens  are  each  6  feet  wide  by 
12  feet  long  on  the  upper  floor> 
and  on  the  ground  floor  6  feet 
wide  by  20  feet  long.  The 
walk  at  the  back  is  raised  2  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  trap 
doors  leading  into  each  pen  for  feeding  and 
watering  the  chicks.   There  are  also  doors  in  the 
side  leading  to  each  pen  to  clean  out  and  attend 
to  the  brooders.   The  upper  pens 
must  be  covered  with  about  one 
inch  of  earth,  which  must  be  re- 
newed once  every  two  weeks,  or 
once  a  week  is  better.   It  is  nec- 
essary to  clean  under  the  brooders 
every  morning.   After  the  build- 
ing is  put  up  it  should  be  filled  in 
with  8  or  10  inches  of  earth  to 
keep  the  lower  pens  dry.  The 
building  is  ventilated  by  the  ven- 
tilators above  the  glass,  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  and  are  6x24  inches, 
worked  with  cords  running  to  the 
passage-way ;  they  should  be  20 
inches  apart. 

This  size  building  will  accom- 
modate 1,000  chicks  until  they 
are  three  months  old,  fit  for  mar- 
ket. The  building  can  be  heated 
by  steam  or  a  hot-air  flue. 

We  have  found,  after  a  great 
many  experiments,  that  this  is 
the  building  for  that  purpose. 

THE  saveoge  coil  beoodee. 
This  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Savidge,  2524  Hunt- 
ingdon street,  Philadelphia,  who 
also  makes  the  Savidge  Incubator. 

Fig.  16  is  a  sectional  view  of  a 
boiler  with  a  lamp  underneath, 
the  chimney  coming  out  at  the 
top  of  the  boiler.  The  boiler  is 
filled  with  water,  and  the  chimney 
runs  through  the  water,  it  coming 
out  at  the  center  of  the  top.  The 
lamp  heats  the  water,  and  inside 
the  boiler  are  two  coils,  the  cold 
air  entering  them  at  the  opening 
indicated  by  the  arrow  at  H  and 
coming  out  at  the  opening  at  D. 
Rubber  tubes  or  any  kind  of  pipe 
are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the 
coils,  and  the  air  conducted  to  the 
brooders,  as  at  Fig.  17.  In  the  above  cut 
A  is  the  boiler,  B  B  the  coils,  H  outer  opening 
of  the  coils  below,  which  is  soldered,  F  the  lamp 
chimney,  K  the  lamp,  D  the  upper  opening  of 
the  coils. 

In  Fig.  17.  B  B  are  the  brooders  an v,  A  the 
lamp  and  boiler.  Any  number  of  brooders  may 
be  run  with  the  coils,  provided  the  boiler  is  mada 
large  enough  and  the  coils  multiplied. 
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Of  these  brooders,  Savidge's,  Dakin's,  Beale's, 
Croton's  and  Campbell's  are  free  to  the  public,  but 
we  believe  the  others  are  secured. 


Fig.  14.— The  "Success"  Brooder. 

In  this  connect  ion  we  shall  state  that  one  of  t  he 
best  lamps  for  the  use  of  incubators  and  brooders 
is  that  made  by  Mr.  Charles  V.  Gross,  Box  67, 
Pullman,  111.,  who  has  invented  a  safety  arrange- 
ment, which  not  only  prevents  danger  but  econ- 


on.  This  gives  dry  bottom  heat  for  the  chicks 
to  lie  on.  Over  this  tank  is  an  adjustable  hang- 
ing board  cover  the  same  width  of  the  tank,  the 
edges  of  which  are  skirted 
with  woolen  cloth  hang- 
ing down  nearly  to  the 
tank  box,  the  cloth  being 
slashed  up  every  two  or 
three  inches.  This  board 
cover  is  perforated  with 
small  holes  for  ventila- 
tion. Now,  as  this  board 
cover  does  not  extend  to 
either  end  of  the  brooder 
by  G  inches  and  the  tank 
is  located  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  brooder, 
there  is  no  possible  chance  for  the  chicks  to 
crowd  or  suffocate  each  other.  This  brooder  has 
a  half  double  roof  with  glass  doors  to  admit  the 
sun,  is  water  tight,  well  ventilated  and  is  in- 
tended either  for  outdoor  or  indoor  work.  It  is 
for  sale  by  Mr.  James  Rankin,  S.  Easton,  Mass. 


Limited  space  compels  us  to  refer  our  readers 
for  further  information  to  the 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

Asiatics.— Light  Brahmas— 1st,  J.  B.  Foot, 
Norwood  Park,  111. ;  2d,  T.  B.  Spalding.  Edwards- 
ville,  111.    Dark  Brahmas— 1st,  T.  B.  Spalding; 


Fig.  15— The 

omizes  in  oil.  It  is  an  excellent  contrivance,  as 
we  know  from  experience. 

THE  MONARCH  BROODER. 

It  is  about  3  feet  wide  in  the  clear  and  a  little 
over  6  feet  long.  The  circulating  system  is 
water  heated  in  a  copper  boiler,  flowing  up 


Fig.  16.— Savtdge  Coil  Brooder  (The Lamp). 

through  an  iron  pipe,  returning  through  a  gal- 
vanized iron  tank  1  foot  wide,  and  the  entire 
length  of  the  brooder.  This  tank  is  an  inch 
thick  and  lies  in  a  box,  the  sides  of  which  rise 
half  an  inch  above  it.  A  woolen  cloth  is  laid 
over  the  tank  and  half  an  inch  of  sand  thrown 


Success  Poultry  House. 

The  Poultry  Show  at  St.  Louis. 

This  exhibition  was  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
of  its  kind  known,  and  the  judge,  Mr.  B.  N. 
Pierce,  of  Indianapolis,  had  quite  a  t  ask,  so  close 
was  the  competition  in  some  classes. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Foot  made  his  usual  large  display  of 
Brahmas,  while  the  Leghorns  were  well  repre- 
sented by  splendid  birds  of  Messrs.  S.  S. 
Reynolds,  Carlinville,  111. ;  E.  F.  Young,  Decatur, 
111. ;  E.  Barron,  Donaldsonville,  111. ;  E.  Sites, 
Dover,  Ohio;  S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria,  O. ;  R.  Simp- 
son, Decatur,  111. ;  and  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jackson- 
ville, 111. 

In  the  Cochin  class  there  was  very  close  compe- 
tition between  Mr.  J.  B.  Foot  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Thompson,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  breeding 
pens  were  excellent,  and  were  very  good.  The 
premium  list,  which  we  give,  will  convey  in- 
formation as  to  who  were  the  prominent  exhibit - 
ers  in  the  several  classes. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Fanciers'  Gazette 
were  both  on  the  ground,  and  as  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  so  doing,  we  distributed  5,000 
copies  to  the  visitors.  Mr.  Pierce,  the  judge, 
has  performed  similar  services  at  this  fair,  for 
several  years,  and  will  no  doubt  be  called  upon 
at  future  exhibitions. 

The  Success  Hatcher,  manufactured  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  dishing,  402  N.  Second  street,  St.  Louis, 
was  in  full  operation  in  Machinery  Hall,  and  as 
the  chicks  were  coming  out  of  the  shell  every 
day,  it  attracted  quite  a  crowd  of  visitors.  The 
first  premium  was  awarded  it,  not  because  of 
competition,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  per- 
formed its  work  so  well,  and  with  such  little 
difficulty  to  the  operator.  It  was  a  premium 
well  bestowed. 


The  Gross  Incubator  Lamp. 
2d,  C.  A.  Herb,  Alton,  HI.  White  Cochins-lst, 
Frank  Hubbard,  Knightstown,  Ind. ;  2d,  same. 
Buff  Cochins— 1st  and  2d,  J.  B.  Spalding.  White 
Cochins— 1st  and  2d,  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jackson- 
ville, 111.  Partridge  Cochins— 1st,  J.  B.  Foot; 
2d,  C.  B.  Thompson,  Knoxville,  Iowa.  Lang- 
shans— 2d,  S.  E.  Wurst,  Elyria,  O. 

Americans. — Plymouth  Rocks— 
1st,  J.  B.  Foot;  2d,  E.  Sites,  West 
Dover,  0.  Wyandottes— 1st,  E.  Sites; 
2d,  A.  Young,  Decatur,  111.  Black 
Javas— 1st,  E.  Wurst. 

Hamburg  s. —  Golden-spangled — 
1st,  A.  Young.  Silver-spangled— 1st, 
Blenz  i£r  Wheelock,  Decatur,  111. ;  2d, 
same.  Black— 1st,  S.  E.  Wurst,  2d, 
P.  A.  Bartlett. 

Dorkings.— Colored— 1st,  E.  Sites; 
2d,  same.  White — E.  Sites. 

Me diterranean.  —Spanish— 1  st,  H. 
Newell,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  2d,  S.  E. 
Wurst.  White  Leghorns— 1st,  Ed. 
Barron,  Donnellson,  111.;  2d.  S.  S. 
Reynolds,  Carlinville,  111.  Brown 
Leghorns— 1st,  R.  Simpson,  Decatur, 
i  HI. ;  2d,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Black  Leg- 
horns—1st,  E.  Sites;  2d,  S.  E.  Wurst. 

French.— Houdans— 1st,  P.  A.  Bart- 
lett; 2d,  S.  E.  Wurst.  Creve-CoeurS 
—1st,  P.  A.  Bartlett;  2d,  E.  Sites 

Polish. — Crested  Black— 1st,  E. 
Sites;    2d,   same.  White-crested, 
white— 1st,  E.    Sites.  Golden— No 
1st;  2d,  H.  Roesch,  St.  Louis.  Silver — 1st,  E. 
Sites;  2d,  H.  Stephensmeier,  St.Louis. 

Games.— Black-breasted  Reds— 1st,  E.  Sites; 
2d,  S.  E.  Wurst.  Brown-breasted  Reds.— 1st,  E. 
Sites;  2d,  A.  H.  Davenport,  Lexington,  O.  Red 
Pyles— 1st,  E.  Sites;  2d,  same.  Ginger  Reds— 1st, 
Wm.  Cox,  St.  Louis;  2d,  M.  Hannon,  St.  Louis. 
Silver  Duckwing—  1st,  E.  Sites;  2d,  S.  E.  Wurst. 
Yellow  Duckwing — 1st,  E.  Sites;  2d,  S.  E. 
Wurst.    Blue— 1st,  Fred.  Gaubach,  St.  Louis. 

Bantams.— Game— Black-breasted  Red— 1st, 
Wm.  Cox,  St.  Louis;  2d,  same.  Brown-breasted 
Red— 1st,  E.  Sites;  2d,  same.  Silver  Duckwing 
—1st,  S.  E.  Wurst;  2d,  P.  A.  Bartlett  Yellow 
Duckwing— 1st,  E.  Sites;  2d,  H.  Stephensmeier. 
Red  Pyle— lst,.Wm.  Cox;  2d,  H.  Stephensmeier. 
Other  than  Game— Golden  Seabright— 1st,  S.  E. 


Fig.  17— Savitjge  Con.  Brooder  (Lamp  and  Brooder). 
Wurst;  2d,  E.  Sites.  Silver  Seabright— 1st,  S. 
E.  Wurst.  Black  Rose  Comb— 1st,  S.  E.  Wurst; 
2d,  G.  M.  Emerick,  Brookville,  111.  Japan— 1st, 
E.  Sites. 

Breeding  pens. — Each  pen  to  consist  of  one 
male  andfive  females:  Brahmas — 1st,  J.  B.  Foot; 
2d,  T.  B.  Spalding.  Cochins— 1st,  T.  B.  Spalding ; 
2d,  C.  B.  Thompson.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Domin- 
iques,  Wyandottes  and  Black  Javas — 1st,  J.  B. 
Foot ;  2d,  C.  A.  Herb.  Leghorns-  1st,  Ed.  Barron, 
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Donnellson,  111. ;  2d,  E.  Simpson,  Decatur,  111. 
Black-breasted  Red  Games — 1st,  P.  G.  Bunson  & 
Bro.,  Shiloh,  111. ;  2d,  E.  Sites.  Houdans— Creve 
Coeur  or  La  Fleche— 1st,  P.  A.  Bartlett ;  2d,  H. 
Roesch.  Dorkings — No  1st;  2d,  P.  A.  Bartlett. 
Polish — 1st,  E.  Sites;  2d,  H.  Stephensmeier. 
Hamburgs — 1st,  Blenz  &  Wheelock,  Decatur,  111. ; 
2d,  same. 

Bucks.— Rowen— 1st,  P.  A.  Bartlett;  2d,  P.  G. 
Bunsen  &  Bro.  Aylesbury — 1st,  S.  E.  Wurst. 
Cayuga— 1st,  S.  E.  Wurst;  2d,  P.  A.  Bartlett. 
Crested— 1st,  P.  A.  Bartlett;  2d,  same. 

Geese.— Wild— 1st,  Blenz  &  Wheelock;  2d,  P. 
A.  Bartlett.  Toulouse— 1st,  S.  E.  Wurst;  2d,  H. 
Davis,  Dyer,  Ind.  Embden— 1  st,  E.  Sites ;  2d,  P. 
A.  Bartlett.  White  China— 1st,  P.  A. Bartlett; 
2d,  Blenz  <fe  Wheelock.  Brown  China— 1st,  P.  A. 
Bartlett;  2d,  S.  E.  Wurst.  African— 1st,  P.  A. 
Bartlett;  2d,  H.  Stephensmeier. 

Turkeys—  Bronze—  1st,  P.  A.  Bartlett;  2d,  R. 
T.  McCulley  <fe  Bros.,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 
White— 1st,  Henry  C.  Eckert,  Belleville,'Ill. ;  2d, 
S.  E.  Wurst.  Buff— 1st,  Mrs.  Ella  Baldwin, 
Missouri;  2d,  same.  Slate — 1st,  Mrs.  Harry 
McCullough,  Favette,  Mo.;  2d,  S.  E.  Wurst. 
Wild— 1st,  P.  A.  Bartlett. 

A  Cowardly  Attack. 

We  do  not  object  to  a  fair,  friendly  con- 
troversy, but  when  an  attack  is  made  under 
initials,  and  the  author  too  cowardly  to  let 
readers  know  who  he  is,  we  will  have  to  hunt 
him  around  the  bush.  In  the  October  number 
of  the  American  Poultry  Journal,  a  communi- 
cation was  published  under  the  signature  of  "B. 
&  Co.,"  in  defense  of  that  paper.  As  initials 
only  are  given  we  hold  Ward  as  the  author,  how- 
ever. We  have  no  space  to  waste,  and  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  extracts  from  it.  After 
alluding  to  a  card  from  us,  "B  &  Co."  state: 

"The  impression  sought  to  be  conveyed  is  that 
this  Poultry  Keeper  has  a  circulation  of  over 
24,000  copies  per  month  among  poultry 
breeders  and  those  interested  in  poultry  breed- 
ing, and  that  these  24,000  subscribers  are,  or 
will  be,  purchasers  of  fine  poultry.  We  say  em- 
phatically that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  also  say 
that  if  the  true  facts  could  be  gotten  at  it  would 
be  found  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  sub- 
scribers of  The  Poultry  Keeper  care  a  cent 
for,  or  have  the  least  interest  in  poultry  in  any 
way,  and  will  endeavor  to  prove  our  statement 
correct. " 

"B  &  Co."  then  allude  to  our  offer  of  premiums 
to  those  who  answer  inquiries,  something  which 
is  done  by  many  of  the  best  papers  in  the 
country.  But  let  us  nail  falsehood  No.  1,  with 
Ward's  (through  B.  &  Co.)  own  words :  "Not  one 
in  a  hundred  care  a  cenc."  Well,  we  have  now 
over  24,000  subscribers,  but  our  first  issue  was 
of  course  small.  Last  month  we  had  forty  com- 
munications, with  names  and  addresses. 
This  month  we  have  about  the  same  number. 
We  do  not  allude  to  inquiries  as  long  as  we  did 
not  give  the  names  in  full.  One  per  cent,  is 
only  240  names. 

In  this  connection,  if  Mr.  Ward,  or  B.  &  Co., 
wish  to  submit  to  a  test,  we  will  forfeit  $100 
to  $25  for  them,  to  be  donated  to  some  poultry 
society,  that  we  can  present  four  times  as  many 
letters  or  cards  from  parties  who  state  that  they 
are  interested  in  poultry  than  Ward  has  of 
actual  subscribers,  and  we  will  offer  a  larger 
number  if  we  can  get  time  to  send  a  card  to 
each  subscriber.  Let  him  dare  take  the  offer. 
Here  is  another  literary  specimen  from  the  same 
source : 

"The  Poultry  Keeper  is  a  Chicago  publica- 
tion of  sixteen  pages,  containing  considerable 
matter  that  is  a  rehash  of  old  things  that  have 
been  discussed  in  the  other  journals  for  years 
past,  while  its  original  matter,  or  articles,  seem 
to  wage  war  on  breeders  of  pure-bred  poultry, 
and  on  the  only  guide  pure-bred  poultrymen 
have  in  breeding,  the  Standard  of  Excellence. 
The  Poultry  Keeper  makes  itself  the  organ 
of  the  'soreheads'  who,  with  its  editor,  rave  at 
and  do  all  they  can  to  bring  the  Standard  into 
disrepute." 

Well,  let  us  analyze  that,  whatever  it  means. 
Ah!  it's  our  opinions  on  the  Standard  is  it? 
We  see.  And  we  print  a  rehash  of  old  things, 
that  have  been  discussed  in  other  journals  for 
years,  do  we?  Now,  we  always  give  credit,  and 


many  of  our  articles  are  taken  from  the  latest 
editions  of  other  journals,  but  we  did  not  know 
they  had  gone  back /or  years  to  get  them.  We 
do  not  steal  our  original  matter,  as  Ward  did, 
in  his  June  (or  July)  number,  page  139,  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Cost  of  Keeping  a  Hen," 
which,  though  written  by  the  editor  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  tor  another  journal,  was  put 
in  his  paper  as  "original."  How  about  that 
style  of  re-hashing? 

We  deny  that  we  seek  to  break  down  the 
Standard,  but  to  improve,  it,  and  the  statement 
that  we  wage  war  on  breeders  is  untrue,  for  no 
such  thing  can  be  shown  in  our  columns.  As 
to  being  the  organ  of  the  soreheads,  we  do  not 
known  their  names.  Our  columns  are  open  to 
all.  H  Mr.  Parish  is  meant  we  do  not  dictate 
his  letters.  He  is  free  to  write  as  he  prefers, 
and  in  this  very  issue  is  a  sharp  reply  to  him  by 
Mr.  Felch,  which  is  as  welcome  with  us  as  any- 
thing Mr.  Parish  may  send.  As  to  Messrs. 
Babcock,  Ackerman  and  Forbes,  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  views  principally  in  the  Poultry 
Yard,  and  not  with  us. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  our  advertising  space 
is  the  following : 

"Can  any  sensible  or  candid  person  say, 
honestly,  that  such  a  class  of  subscribers  would 
be  worth  spending  twenty -five  cents  per  line,  or 
$3.50  per  inch,  or  $42  per  year  for  one  inch 
space  to  induce  them  to  purchase  fine  pure-bred 
fowls? 

"In  the  meantime,  let  breeders  of  fancy  poultry 
be  careful  about  throwing  money  away  in  adver- 
tising in  such  papers.  Doubtless  an  advertiser 
would  receive  many  postal  cards  in  response  to 
an  ad.  in  The  Poultry  Keeper,  but  would 
sales  follow?   We  think  not." 

Mere  assertions  will  not  do.  Let  us  call  up 
the  witnesses.  Come,  Mr.  Dakin,  of  Toledo. 
You  are  well  known  to  every  breeder  in  the 
country,  as  an  honorable,  fair  and  truthful 
gentleman.  You  had  only  a  one-inch  advertise- 
ment in  our  July  number,  and  our  circulation 
then  was  only  a  little  over  7,000.  What  say 
you,  Mr.  Dakin,  and  you  are  an  advertiser  in  all 
the  poultry  journals? 

"I  have  an  account  of  the  numbers  of  inquiries 
or  answers  I  received  from  my  'ad'  in  The 
Poultry  Keeper  up  to  June  1.  The  first  copy 
of  the  paper  came  to  me  June  7.  The  first 
inquiry  came  to  me  April  9,  and  from  that  day 
to  June  15  I  received  207  letters  and  postals, 
and  nearly  every  letter  contained  a  stamp  for 
reply,  which  was  not  necessary,  as  my  circulars 
are  free. 

"The  correspondence  came  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  not  excluding  Maine,  Florida, 
Texas,  California  and  the  far  Northwest,  and  a 
great  many  orders  have  been  received.  I  shipped 
two  sittings  of  Langshan  eggs  last  week  to  Mrs. 
Belle  Ryerson,  Blackfoot  City,  Montana,  from 
the  'ad.' 

"I  do  not  write  any  of  this  for  publication,  but 
it  must  be  gratifying  to  a  publisher  to  be  assured 
by  his  patrons  that  he  is  doing  good." 

What!  did  you  receive  207  letters  and  many 
orders.  Why,  that  is  one-sixth  of  Ward's" entire 
circulation.  And  to  show  the  kind  of  re-hash 
we  publish,  and  which  we  did  not  steal,  he  says; 

"Your  article  on  'Young  Chicks  and  How  to 
Manage  Them'  is  worth  more  to  beginners  and 
even  old  breeders  than  several  years'  subscrip- 
tion." 

Thanks,  Mr.  Dakin,  And  now  we  call  upon 
Messrs. Wilson  Bros  ,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  the  famous 
bone-mill  manufacturers,  who  advertise  in  all 
the  papers — poultry  and  agricultural.  What 
evidence  do  you  give,  Messrs.  Wilson? 

"We  are  much  pleased  to  say  that  our  one-inch 
advertisement  in  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fire- 
side and  Poultry  Keeper  of  September  last 
has  brought  us  better  returns  and  more  money 
for  the  investment  than  any  other  publication 
we  were  in,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  left  out  of 
either  of  the  two  papers.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
task  for  us  to  give  you  the  exact  number  of  in- 
quiries received  and  sales  made,  but  it  has  run 
far  into  the  hundreds." 

Pretty  good  for  one  month.  And  you  adver- 
tise with  Ward  at  that.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Lehman, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  what  have  you  to  say?  You 
are  known  as  one  of  our  most  reliable  breeders 
and  your  word  is  taken  by  all. 

"I  regard  The  Poultry  Keeper  as  a  very 
valuable  paper  to  a  ll  poultry  breeders,  and  con- 
sider it  a  most  excellent  medium  for  advertising. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  voluntarily  informing  you 
that  the  brief  mention  you  made  of  my  stock  on 


your  visit  to  Elgin  resulted  in  sales  amounting 
to  $143,  while  the  letters  received  amounted  to 
between  500  and  600.  It  was  as  much  as  both 
my  wife  and  I  could  do  to  answer  them.  Could 
have  sold  much  more,  but  was  entirely  cleaned 
out  early,  only  my  breeding  stock  being  left. 
Although  I  never  advertised  witti  you,  I  will  be 
sure  to  do  so  when  I  have  something  to  sell.  II 
a  little  notice  in  the  dull  season  brings  in  such 
replies,  what  may  I  expect  in  the  busy  season, 
when  both  fowls  and  eggs  will  be  wanted?  It  is 
the  greatest  advertising  medium  I  ever  saw, 
judging  from  my  experience  as  a  looker  on,  for 
letters  are  still  coming." 

The  replies  being  over  500,  and  still  coming, 
indicate  a  number  one-half  as  large  as  Ward's 
entire  circulation.  Mr.  Mandville  sold  $143 
worth  of  stock  early,  and  could  have  sold  more 
but  was  unable  to  fill  orders.  As  he  keeps  noth- 
ing but  Belfast  Reds  his  field  was  a  limited,  one. 
Is  not  the  above  glory  enough  for  any  journal? 
We  may  almost  say  we  are  foolish  in  replying  to 
the  charge  against  us. 

Here  is  Miss  Ella  Humes,  Avondale,  Pa.  We 
will  take  her  evidence : 

"I  had  only  a  little  two-line  advertisement  in 
your  paper,  but  the  letters  and  orders  were  very 
numerous,  and  I  had  more  orders  for  eggs  than  I 
could  fill,  besides  selling  nearly  all  my  surplus 
stock." 

We  do  not  care  to  carry  this  further.  The 
above  well  known  (Who  are  B  &  Co.?)  parties 
have  their  names  aud  address  given  in  full. 
There  is  no  denying  the  evidence.  But  here  is 
another  gem : 

"We  presume  The  Poultry  Keeper  will  "kick" 
vigorously  at  this  classification  of  its  subscribers, 
and  try  to  maintain  the  lact  that  its  subscribers 
are  poultiy  breeders;  but  it  will  not  do;  the 
facts  are  against  it,  and  also  the  probabilities." 

The  Poultry  Keeper  can't  "kick"  a  hidden 
assailant.  Come  out  and  show  your  colors, 
whether  you  are  Ward  or  one  of  his  tools.  And 
we  wish  to  know  all  about  the  batch  of  nuts. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  crack  t'  em.  How  do  you 
manage  to  know  so  much  about  Ward's  paper. 
Are  you  connected  with  the  establishment? 
Do  not  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel. 


Some  Gems  from  Friend  Pierce- 

We  enjoyed  the  replies  in  the  Fanciers'  Ga- 
zette of  October  very  much,  and  must  acknowl- 
edge that  friend  Pierce  got  off  some  excellent 
hits.  They  are  so  full  of  good  humor,  as  well  as 
wit,  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  clip  a  few  of 
them  for  our  readers : 

"The  boy's  composition  he  presents,  viz.,  'A 
duck  has  two  legs  a  cow  has  four;  a  duck  is  not 
as  large  as  a  cow,'  is  all  right,  but  it  would  re- 
quire more  than  a  boy  to  count  the  number  of 
legs  a  poultry  editor  displays,  or  the  relative 
size  of  his  body,  if  one  is  to  ascertain  the  same 
by  the  many  turns  and  tumbles,  and  the  sizes  of 
the  various  holes  passed  through  by  him  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  in  his  attempts  to  bolster  up 
his  position." 

Then  he  holds  on  to  his  "Mark  down"  expres- 
sion, and  gives  it  to  us  with  the  other  hand : 

"We  again  assert  and  publish,  and  we  hope 
every  breeder  in  the  world  will  consider  it  well, 
that  the  breeder  who  ignores  the  Standard  will 
be  obliged  to  'pull  down  his  banner,'  for  the 
reason  that,  unless  he  breeds  to  it  he  cannot 
sell  his  stock  for  more  than  market  prices,  and 
if  he  cannot,  he  certainly  will  find  it  a  poor 
paying  job  to  attempt  to  compete  with  those 
who  do,  and  necessity  will  force  him  to  pull  it 
down,  as  his  patronage  will  slip  away  from  him 
like  'dew  before  a  morning  sub.'  'Mark  that 
down,'  friend  Jacobs." 

But  the  wind-up  knocked  us  out  of  time,  and 
we  throw  up  the  sponge: 

"Now,  here  are  three  men  cited  to  show  that 
The  Poultry  Keeper  is  'not  alone.'  What  an 
array!  In  a  land  of  57,000,000  and  upwards  of 
people,  three  men  are  cited  to  convince  the  un- 
wary that  'we  are  not  alone. ' " 

Of  course  Messrs.  Ackerman,  Babcock  and 
Forbes  must  be  rather  lonesome,  with  56,999,- 
997  votes  against  them. 


The  Eastern  Middlesex  Show. 

The  notice  is  as  follows:  The  Eastern  Mid- 
dlesex Poultry  Association  hold  an  exhibition  at 
Stoneham,  Mass.,  January  6th,  7th,  and  8th, 
1885.  For  premium  lists  and  entry  blanks,  ad- 
dress W.  A.  Weston,  Secretary, 
Box  494,  Stoneham,  Mass, 
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Published  the  15th  of  each  Month. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance.  Single 
number,  5  cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm,  Field  and 
Fireside  one  year  for  $1.25.  Six  copies  ot  The  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  $2.25. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  25  cents  per  Agate  line,  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be  received 
by  the  1st  of  the  month  to  insure  insertion. 

CORRESPONDENCE.  We  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  but  respect- 
fully ask  that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise. 

Address  all  comnniniratlons  to 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

W.  V.  R.  POWIS,  Publisher, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the  Post 
Office,  Chicago,  III. 


P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 


Communications 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in 
relation  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication 
must  be  addressed  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
or  to  W.  V.  R.  Powis.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
Bary,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  mail  is  directed  to  Mr;  Jacobs,  and  as  he  is 
only  in  the  office  once  or  twice  a  week  many 
delays  are  caused,  as  all  letters  directed  to  him 
must  wait  his  coming,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  directed  as  above  they  can  receive  prompt 
attention.  Our  readers  will  please  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  direct  all  letters  either  to  the  pub- 
lisher or  to  The  Poultry  Keeper. 


Actual  Paid  Circulation  30,028. 

City  op  Chicago,  X  „ 

County  op  Cook,  Illinois,  S 

W.  V.  R.  Powis,  publisher  of  The  Poultky  Keeper 
and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside:  Being  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  actual  number  of  yearly  prepaid  subscrip- 
tions received  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  number,  April  5,  1884,  to 
November  5,  1S84,  was  30,028. 

Signed,  "W.  V.  R.  Powis. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of 
November,  1884. 

Edward  D.  Sellilan, 
Notary  Public. 


We  only  ask  our  readers  to  weigh  evidence 
and  judge  for  themselves  on  everything  that  we 
publish. 

Every  one  of  our  communications  contains 
name  and  address,  unless  not  within  our  power 
to  give  them. 

We  received  several  complimentary  articles  in 
regard  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Burdock's  article,  "How  to 
Give  Water." 

The  Poultry  Keeper  is  not  responsible  for 
articles  appearing  in  its  columns  when  the  name 
and  address  are  given. 

An  advertisement  for  wire  fencing  is  badly 
needed,  and  our  inquiry  department  gives  good 
evidence  of  other  wants. 

J.  S.  Macumber,  St.  Charles,  Minn.,  must 
have  done  a  heavy  business,  judging  from  his 
letter,  which  we  publish. 

We  distributed  15,000  copies  of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper,  free,  at  the  great  St.  Louis 
Pair,  besides  our  regular  edition. 

A  great  many  complaints  are  coming  i  n  against 
R.  B.  Mitchell  &  Co.  Send  us  more,  as  we  in- 
tend to  put  them  to  good  service. 

We  did  not  know  what  a  big  institution  in  ad- 
vertising we  were  till  B.  &  Co.  set  us  at  work  to 
find  out.   What  a  boon  it  was  to  us. 

Our  advertising  space  is  fast  being  filled. 
Those  who  intend  to  try  our  columns  in  the  fu- 
ture had  better  contract  for  space  immediately. 

Read  Mr.  Dakin's  letter,  in  our  communica- 
tions. Also,  how  to  cure  feather-pulling,  by  Mr. 
Lincoln.  There  are  several  valuable  communi- 
cations which  are  very  important. 


Mr.  Swan  received  500  inquiries  and  Mr. 
Dakin  207,  from  one  inch  of  space  each.  Is  not 
25  cents  a  line  a  low  rate  for  such  with  us? 

We  presume  B.  &  Co.  get  a  whole  year's  ad- 
vertising for  their  long-winded  article.  That 
is  the  way  some  persons  pay  for  advertising. 

Read  the  card  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Reynolds,  Carlin- 
ville,  111.,  among  our  communications.  We  en- 
dorse all  he  says  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 

You  do  not  have  to  pay  $2  for  an  inch  of  space 
in  a  journal  of  1,000  circulation,  when  only  two 
lines,  worth  50  cents,  with  us  will  do  the  work 
better. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Brubaker  sent  us  some  feathers 
plucked  from  his  Partridge  Cochin  hens,  and 
the  lacing  is  elegant.  We  only  wish  our  readers 
could  see  them. 

A  question  in  single  rule  of  three :  If  four 
lines  in  a  journal  of  24,000  is  worth  only  $1 
how  much  is  the  same  valued  at  in  a  journal 
of  1,000  only? 

Mr.  Daktn  says  he  sold  $200  worth  of  stock, 
and  received  over  200  credited  letters,  besides 
others  not  mentioned.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  for  each  letter. 

A.  Bagwell,  Oakland,  Ky.,  had  a  two-line 
Advertisement  in  our  October  number,  and  says 
that  every  mail  is  bringing  in  letters,  some  days 
the  returns  being  quite  heavy.  We  will  give  his 
letter  in  full  next  month. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Munger,  De  Kalb,  111.,  had  his  ad- 
dress published  as  De  Kalb,  Ind.,  which  is  a 
serious  mistake.  As  we  are  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Munger  we  advise  our  readers  who 
wish  fair  dealing  to  write  to  him  at  De  Kalb,  111., 
instead  of  De  Kalb,  Ind. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Cushtng  writes  us  that  he  is  well 
satisfied  with  his  "Success"  incubator  advertise- 
ment with  us.  Although  only  four  lines,  letters 
came  from  even  Florida  and  California.  His  in- 
cubator has  just  taken  the  first  premium  at  the 
great  St.  Louis  Fair.    We  congratulate  him. 

Notice  that  our  communications  are  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  It  speaks  vol- 
umes for  our  popularity,  and  shows  that  we  go 
everywhere.  Nearly  100  communications  on 
all  subjects  in  two  issues,  and  by  different  par- 
ties, with  few  exceptions,  gives  a  good  percent- 
age of  the  interest  taken,  as  not  one  person  in 
300  writes  his  opinions  voluntarily. 

To  Our  Correspondents. 

We  are  crowded  this  month,  and  if  your  article 
does  not  appear  it  is  because  we  could  not  find 
room.  But  we  will  not  overlook  anyone  next 
month.   

50,000! 

This  edition  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  will  be 
50,000  copies.  We  are  obliged  to  print  thou- 
sands of  extra  copies  to  be  able  to  supply  the 
unusual  demand  made  on  us  for  samples. 

Poultry  Medicines. 

Messrs.  Henry  Howard  &  Co.,  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  request  us  to  make  known  that  they  are 
preparing  cholera  and  roup  medicines  according 
to  the  recipes  given  in  The  Poultry  Keeper, 
in  order  to  accommodate  those  who  are  unable  to 
secure  the  ingredients  themselves.  Drop  them 
a  card  for  circular. 

Mr.  Felch  Goes  for  Grant  Parish. 

Mr.  Parish  has  stirred  up  Mr.  Felch  with  a  long 
pole  and  the  latter  comes  out  after  him  with  a 
rush.  But  Grant  is  not  disposed  to  climb  a  tree 
and  sit  on  a  limb,  and  the  consequence  will  be 
that  we  will  have  two  sides  of  a  question  well 
discussed,  which  no  doubt  will  result  in  benefit. 
Both  gentlemen  are  able  writers,  and  know  how 
to  conduct  an  argument  for  the  mutual  informa- 
tion of  all. 


Our  January  Edition 

Will  be  prepared  especially  for  the  New  Or- 
leans World's  Fair.  We  will  distribute,  be- 
tween January  15th  and  February  15th,  from 
40,000  to  50,000  copies  free,  besides  mailing  to 
our  regular  subscribers.  Columns  close  Decem- 
ber 15th.  Advertisers  had  better  send  in  their 
advertisements  at  once. 

The  Brooders. 

We  have  received  splendid  articles  and  illus- 
trations of  brooders  besides  those  in  this  issue, 
but  unfortunately  we  will  be  compelled  to  wait 
till  next  month  to  get  them  in.  Thanks  to  our 
kind  friends,  however. 


Do  Not  Forget  the  World's  Fair. 

The  Poultry  Show  at  the  World's  Fair  will  be 
during  parts  of  January  and  February,  and  every 
breeder  and  lover  of  poultry  should  be  in  New 
Orleans  at  that  time.  Mr.  Pierce  is  working  like 
a  beaver,  aided  by  many  prominent  assistants, 
to  make  it  the  grandest  feature  of  the  kind  ever 
held  in  this  country.  Next  month  we  will  give 
the  premiums  offered. 


As  Good  as  the  Monitor. 

We  take  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  D.  R.  Brubaker,  which  we  are  not  too  bigot- 
ed to  publish : 

"If  the  advertisement  in  your  journal  will  give 
me  as  many  sales  as  the  one  I  have  in  the  Mon- 
itor I  shall  not  complain." 

We  take  pleasure  in  the  success  of  such  excel- 
lent journals  as  the  Monitor,  and  congratulate 
friend  Jeffrey  on  his  success.  We  are  not  jeal- 
ous, and  give  the  above  as  a  disinterested  party. 
We  assure  Mr.  Brubaker  that,  while  we  know  it 
is  a  hard  undertaking,  we  intend  to  beat  the 
Monitor  if  we  can. 

Complaint  About  Swindling. 

An  irate  subscriber,  who  considers  himself 
swindled,  sends  in  the  following: 

"You  will  probably  find  of  a  swindler. 

He  wants  a  dollar  for  an  immense  book  in  his 
advertisement,  but  it  is  only  a  10-cent 
pamphlet,  amounting  to  nothing,"  signed  A.  D. 
Mcl.,  Hopewell,  Nova  Scotia. 

We  would  not  like  to  condemn  a  man  upon  a 
complaint  from  a  single  dissatisfied  customer. 
A  book  may  be  small  but  its  contents  valuable. 
If  the  advertiser  stated  the  size  to  be  immense 
and  the  book  a  pamphlet  he  did  wrong.  A  book 
may  have  only  half  a  dozen  pages  and  be  worth 
$10,  or  it  may  contain  500  pages  and  be  worth 
nothing.  Send  us  a  copy  of  the  advertisement, 
and  let  us  know  how  many  pages  are  in  the 
book. 


Genuine  Rehash. 

The  enterprising  (?),  original  (?)  and  inuendo 
journal  in  its  October  number  published  three 
poultry  shows  that  occurred  in  September  and 
one  that  came  off  last  August.  It  has  quite  a 
long  list  of  poultry  shows  to  occur,  but  if  it  will 
go  back  ten  years  it  can  extend  it  more.  And 
yet  this  re-hasher  of  shows  to  occur  that  have 
already  passed  has  the  audacity  to  criticise  other 
journals.  Steals  its  original  matter,  gives  its 
readers  a  surfeit  of  "crack  your  oyster  shells," 
fills  up  its  pages  with  its  roup  pills  at  50  cents 
a  box,  and  then  attempts  to  claim  a  big  circu- 
lation because  some  traveler  happened  to  hand  a 
copy  to  a  friend.  But  nobody  ever  sees  it  and 
what's  the  difference? 

B.  &  Co.,  and  Ward. 

A  subscriber  who  signs  himself  "H"  sends  the 
following  letter,  which  is  significant.  We  hope 
he  will  send  us  his  name,  however,  as  we  always 
prefer  to  give  all  that  pertains  to  a  matter. 
But  as  the  letter  is  rather  beneficial  to  Ward  we 
publish  it. 

"Don't  you  think  you  are  a  little  too  bad  to 
keep  on  publishing  the  circulation  of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper?  Don't  you  see  you  are  hurting 
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somebody's  'corns'?  Read  the  long  article  in 
the  American  Poultry  Journal  by  B.  &  Co. 
Now,  allowing  that  it  is  as  this  B.  &  Co.  say, 
and  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper's  subscribers  axe  fanciers  or  breeders, 
does  it  make  The  Poultry  Keeper  any  the  less 
valuable  as  an  advertising  medium?  Now  I  have 
advertised  in  all  the  poultry  monthlies  that  are 
published  (I  think)  and  I  have  found  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Journal  one  of  the  very  best, 
but  allow  me  to  say  that  the  best  paying  "ad"  I 
ever  had  was  in  an  Agricultural  Weekly  pub- 
lished in  Canada.  Tnis  paper  has  a  large  cir- 
culation among  all  classes,  it  is  not  a  poultry 
paper,  and  rarely  mentions  poultry,  but  I  re- 
ceived over  $300  in  cash  from  $11  invested  in 
an  "ad,"  one  week.  So  if,  as  B.  &  Co.  say,  your 
subscribers  are  not  poultry  raisers,  it  will 
suit  me  all  the  better  as  an  advertising  medium. 

"Query.  If  B.  &  Co.  did  not  invest  50  cents 
in  the  'Gambling  Scheme'  (as  he  calls  it)  without 
getting  the  prize,  how  does  it  happen  that  he  is 
so  well  posted,  and  why  is  he  so  spiteful  about  it  ? 

Correct!  It  looks  a  little  suspicious.  How 
do  "B.  &  Co. "  know  anything  about  the  busi- 
ness of  the  newspaper  office?  We  have  already 
published  nearly  as  many  communications 
written  to  us  as  Ward  has  names  on  his  list. 

The  Charge  and  the  Evidence. 

We  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  sent  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Husted,  Morgan  Park,  111.,  who  only  adver- 
tised in  October  Poultry  Keeper,  and  used 
five  lines: 

"The  result  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  satis- 
factory, but  think  my  advertisement  was  some- 
what vague,  and  did  not  at  the  flrso  glance  give 
a  correct  impression.  Expect  to  try  soon  again 
in  a  different  form." 

Miss  Ella  Humes,  Avondale,  Pa.,  writes  us 
again,  which  is  an  excellent  endorsement : 

"I  received  inquiries  without  number  (she  ad- 
vertised from  the  beginning),  except  September, 
the  inquiries  being  only  nine,  but  four  of  them 
were  sales.  It  is  the  best  paper  I  have  ever  tried. 
I  want  space  in  it  as  long  as  I  have  stock  to 
sell." 

As  B.  &  Co.  state,  this  is  the  dull  season.  "But 
will  inquiries  be  salesT'  say  they.  Well,  from 
nine  inquiries  over  forty-four  per  cent  were  sales. 
Very  good  for  parties  "who  are  not  buyers,"  and 
from  a  two-line  and  three-line  advertisement. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Tucker,  the  well  known  commission 
merchant,  167  South  Water  street,  Chicago, 
states  the  result  from  an  advertisement  a  little 
over  an  inch  in  length : 

"We  cannot  give  an  exact  number  but  they 
have  been  large  and  very  satisfactory." 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Keeley,  Oak 
Park  Poultry  Yards,  Stillwater,  Minn.  He  gives 
the  result  of  a  small  "ad"  in  September  number, 
four  lines,  and  this  is  what  he  received  for  only 
$1: 

"I  was  very  much  pleased  at  the  number  of 
inquiries  I  received.  They  even  came  from 
Canada.  My  address  was  then  Fargo,  Dak.,  but 
have  since  removed  to  Stillwater,  where  I  have 
opened  large  poultry  yards.  Your  many  readers 
shall  hear  from  me  soon  again  in  the  columns  of 
that  nobby  and  best  of  poultry  papers." 

For  an  advertisement  costing  $1.,  four  lines, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Ballou,  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes  as 
follows: 

"My  short  'ad,'  for  which  I  paid  you  one  dollar, 
brought  me  a  great  many  letters  and  a  few  sales. 
I  received  letters  from  Kansas,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Nebraska,  and  other  States." 

Is  there  any  other  journal  published  in  which 
a  two-line  or  three-line  advertisement  tells  so 
well,  and  in  agate  at  that?  It  takes  a  whole 
page  in  B.  &  Co.'s  organ  to  attract  notice,  but  as 
it  values  its  advertisement  according  to  its  circu- 
lation they  sell  a  whole  column  at  dirt  price. 
Two  or  three  lines  are  enough  with  us.  We 
prefer  them  to  large  advertisements.  But  here 
is  an  inch  advertisement.  Mr.  A.  F.  Swan,  46 
Cortlandt  street,  New  York  City,  manufacturer 
of  roofing  materials,  says : 

"I  commenced  advertising  in  The  Poultry 
Keeper  in  June  (beginning  of  the  dull  season), 
and  the  answers  to  my  advertisement  have  been 
gradually  increasing  until  September,  when  I 
had  received  over  500  inquiries  for  samples,  and 
my  sales  have  been  very  satisfactory.  I  consider 
The  Poultry  Keeper  one  of  the  best  mediums 
for  advertising  I  have  ever  used." 

And  we  consider  the  500  inquiries  about 
equal  to  one-half  of  Ward's  entire  circulation, 


and  defy  him  to  deny  it.  For  an  inch  space  the 
above  cannot  be  excelled  in  any  journal  for  June, 
July  and  August  (the  dull  months)  and  he  has 
not  reported  September  yet.  Friends,  we  have 
given  the  evidence  and  make  no  claim  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  prove. 


A  Barren,  Hen-Tailed  Cock. 

Such  was  the  heading  of  an  article  in  which  an 
untrue  and  unwarranted  attack  was  made  upon 
us  by  parties  who  resorted  to  the  unfair  method 
of  withholding  their  signatures.  We  have 
found  friends,  however,  who  take  up  the  battle 
in  our  behalf,  without  solicitation.  We  give 
names  and  addresses  in  full.  The  first  is  from 
Mr.  J.  S.  Macomber,  St.  Charles,  Minn: 

"The  above  title  appears  in  October  number  of 
the  rfherican  Poultry  J oumal,  followed  by  (to 
say  the  least)  a  very  unmanly  attack  upon  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  signed  B.  &  Co.,  which  I 
take  it  for  granted  stands  for  Bridge  &  Co., 
Chariton,  Iowa.  No  doubt  they  were  well  paid 
for  the  article.  But  I  would  have  B.  &  Co.  un- 
derstand I  am  not  paid  for  writing  this.  I  do  it 
unsolicited,  and  of  my  own  free  will.  Many  of 
their  statements  I  consider  false — and  whatever 
I  say,  I  shall  do  so  over  my  full  signature.  They 
say  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  your  subscribers 
care  a  cent  about  pure-bred  poultry.  Curious, 
isn't  it,  a  person  would  take  a  paper  they  don't 
care  anything  about.  They  were  not  obliged  to 
take  it.  Further  on  we  will  take  up  this  matter 
and  attempt  to  prove  to  B.  &  Co.  that  a  few  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  readers,  at  least,  care  for 
and  take  an  interest  in  pure-bred  poultry.  They 
claim  the  contents  are  a  rehash  of  old  things, 
etc.  Certainly  every  other  line  is  not  an  ad.  for 
roup  pills  at  50  cents  a  box  which  cost  about 
5  cents,  cholera  cure  50  cents  a  pound,  etc.  Yes, 
yes,  right  here  is  where  the  shoe  pinches.  The 
Poultry  Keeper  gives  the  whole  secret,  and 
they  are  afraid  it  will  injure  their  sales.  In 
regard  to  the  attack  upon  the  Standard,  we 
think  (as  do  hundreds  of  others)  that  as  it  now 
stands  it  needs  a  little  shaking  up.  If  a  breeder 
is  on  exhibition,  he.  is  obliged  to  keep  two  sets 
of  stock,  for  as  mated  for  exhibition  they  are 
totally  unlit  to  breed  from.  This  is  wrong;  they 
should  be  mated  properly  for  breeding.  Many  a 
man  has  bought  a  show  pen  of  fowls  and  quit 
the  business  in  disgust  after  trying  to  breed 
good  stock  from  them.  They  warn  poultry 
breeders  not  to  throw  money  away  in  advertis- 
ing in  such  papers,  etc.  Now,  as  to  the  results 
of  my  ad.  in  poultry  papers,  I  have  been  in  this 
business  a  long  time,  and  have  expended  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  will  say  I  never  expended 
$3.50  for  an  inch  of  space,  or  as  in  some  journals 
three  to  six  inches,  that  brought  in  the  corres- 
pondence and  cash  for  birds  that  my  ad.  did  in 
the  September  Poultry  Keeper.  Yes,  B.  & 
Co.  stamps,  not  all  postal  cards.  We  received 
to-day  for  a  pair  of  fowls  much  more  than  mv 
ad.  cost  me.  We  find  The  Poultry  Keeper 
has  a  wide  circulation.  We  have  letters  before 
us  from  as  far  east  as  Bangor,  Maine,  down  to 
Long  Island,  Florida,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
California,  Washington  Territory,  Montana, 
Colorado,  and  around  home  again.  This  forms 
a  circle  around  the  United  States,  and  over  fifty 
of  these  letters  lay  before  us.  Yes,  B.  &  Co., 
they  did  send  us  a  few  postal  cards.  I  suppose 
they  never  receive  one.  No,  they  advertise 
where  every  cent  tells.  No  postal  cards,  every 
letter  contains  greenbacks. 

"We  shall  advertise  in  The  Poultry  Keeper 
again,  regardless  of  B.  <fe  Co's.  warning  not  to 
throw  money  away.  It  is  our  own  money." 

Later.  Ihave  just  sold  a  trio  of  Plymouth 
Bocks  to  go  to  Williamspot,  Pa.  This  is  one  of 
the  results  of  my  ad.  in  The  Keeper,  tell  B.  & 
Co.,  to  put  that  in  their  pipe  and  smoke  it.  Their 
advice  does  not  seem  to  be  heeded  by  the  num- 
ber of  ads.  in  October  number.  B.  &  Co.  will 
have  to  try  again. 

It  may  be  Bridge  &  Co.,  as  the  initials  so  in- 
dicate, but  as  we  have  never  harmed  them,  nor 
known  of  them  as  breeders,  we  did  not  care  to 
single  them  for  attack.  As  there  is  no  one  men- 
tioned to  assume  responsibility  it  falls  upon  the 
journal  in  which  it  was  published,  and  we  are 
not  a  bit  alarmed,  but  will  have  more  to  say 
hereafter. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Mr. 
Macomber's  "ad"  in  our  September  issue  brought 
in  more  correspondence  and  cash  than  larger 
amounts  in  other  directions,  and  from  Main  to 
California.  The  above  letter  was  a  voluntary 
contribution. 

The  next  is  a  "blow  straight  from  the 
shoulder"  and  came  to  us  unexpectedly  from 
Mr.  A.  H.  Lang,  Toledo,  Ohio : 

"Enclosed  please  find  N.  Y.  draft  for  $12.50, 
for  which  please  insert  the  enclosed  'ad'  for  six 
months,  commencing  December  and  continuing 
through  January,  February,  March,  April  and 


May,  also  to  pay  for  one  subscription  to  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  for  one  year,  to  Wm. 
Belanger,  109  Chestnut  street,  Toledo,  Ohio.  I 
have  enclosed  full  amount  both  for  subscription 
and  ad.  If  I  am  entitled  to  any  discount  for 
ad.  payment  in  advance,  you  can  increase  space 
occupied,  or  it  space  required  for  same  is  larger 
than  it  should  be,  do  not  cut  it  as  much  as  you 
otherwise  would.  I  read  the  article  in  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Journal  and  Record  about  your 
subscription.  Think  it  shows  a  spirit  of 
jealousy,  and  believing  that  it  is  untrue  in  the 
main,  I  back  up  my  opinion  by  sending  you 
almost  three  times  as  much  money  for  a  six 
months'  'ad'  as  I  pay  them  altogether  in  a  year. 
I  believe  your  paper  to  be  worthy  of  the  support 
of  every  live  poultry  breeder,  and  think  also 
that  it  would  pay  them  to  support  it.  At 
present  I  am  employed  during  the  day,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  devote  much  of  my  time  to 
securing  subscriptions,  but  think  that  I  can  do 
better  as  soon  as  I  get  settled.  I  would  take  a 
larger  advertisement  and  for  a  year,  but  cannot 
afford  to  do  so  at  present.  Hope  to  sell  eggs 
enough  during  the  months  of  February,  March, 
April  and  May,  to  pay  for  the  ad.  at  least.  I 

advertised  in  since  May,  and  have 

sold  only  $5  in  eggs  and  nothing  in  fowls  or 
chicks.  I  bred  fowls  from  '72  to  '79,  but  none 
since  until  last  year,  and  may  be  out  of  the  rut." 

Mr.  Lang  says  he  sends  us  almost  three  times 
as  much  money  for  six  months'  advertising  as 
he  sent  our  jealous  neighbor  for  almost  a  year. 
And  we  can  assure  Mr.  Lang  that  as  1,000  is  to 
24,000,  so  will  the  result  be,  demonstrating  the 
low  price  at  which  we  really  place  our  rates. 

What  is  Ward's  Circulation? 

Ward,  through  his  masked  "tool,"  makes  use 
of  the  following  expression : 

"It  is  in  keeping  with  the  method  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper  to  attempt  to  delude  the  fra-  ■ 
temity  by  decrying  the  value  of  an  advertisement 
in  an  old  established  poultry  journal  because  it 
has  not  24,000  petty  gamblers  as  subscribers. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  have  advertised.some  in  our 
time,  and  we  have  learned  one  fact,  and  that  is 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  journal  has 
1,000  or  100,000  subscribers." 

We  have  not  decried  the  value  of  an  advertise- 
ment in  other  journals,  but  simply  claimed  our 
own  was  superior.  We  last  month  gave  extracts 
from  all  the  poultry  journals,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  showing  how  they  appeal  to  adver- 
tisers. We  have  never  mentioned  the  name 
of  any  other  journal,  but  we  will  now. 

If  any  person  thinks  there  is  no  difference 
between  1,000  and  24,000  he  must  be  sadly  de- 
ficient. Now,  the  truth  is,  the  figures  Ward  gives 
(1,000)  are  about  his  circulation,  while  the  other 
is  ours.  If  we  are  in  error  we  defy  him  to  state 
what  his  circulation  is.  He  DARE  not  do  it,  for 
if  he  goes  over  1,500  we  will  bring  the  PROOFS 
on  him.  We  have  not  been  asleep,  Mr.  Ward. 
Now  take  up  the  challenge! 


The  Virginia  State  Poultry  Show. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Lovelock,  secretary  of  the  State 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  writes  us 
that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State 
Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  it 
was  decided  to  change  the  date  of  their  exhibi- 
tion at  Richmond,  Va.,  to  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th 
January,  1885.  They  have  secured  the  services 
of  I.  K.  Felch  and  G.  0.  Brown,  as  judges,  and 
every  indication  points  to  a  grand  success. 

We  will  take  occasion  to  add  that  the  show 
will  be  made  a  success,  as  every  effort  is  being 
put  forth  to  make  it  first-class  in  every 
particular.   

How  Much  Bone  Meal  to  Give. 

Mr.  R.  Logan,  Mt.  Forest,  HI.,  sends  an 
inquiry,  which  we  think  deserves  a  place  in 
this  department : 

"In  your  directions  of  how  to  manage  young 
chicks,  given  in  your  June  number,  you  say  get 
a  bone  mill  (which  I  have)  and  mix  a  little  bone 
meal  together  with  powdered  charcoal  in  the 
soft  food.  I've  one  hundred  chicks  four  days 
old,  hatched  in  an  incubator.  How  much  bone 
meal  and  how  much  charcoal  would  three  quarts 
of  ground  oat  meal  and  boiled  rice  require,  and 
how  often  should  it  be  given?  Is  once  a  week 
often  enough?" 

If  a  spoonful  of  fine  bone  meal  be  mixed  with 
the  soft  food  for  a  dozen  chicks  three  times  a 
week  it  will  be  sufficient,  but  the  quantity 
should  be  gradually  increased  as  the  chicks 
grow,  or  the  same  quantity  may  be  fed  oftener. 
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COKEESPONDENCE. 


"GRANT  PARISH" 


His  Reveries  And  Expressions. 

PART  IV. 

Returning  this  morning  from  a  visit  to  Joaquin  Miller, 
the  poet  and  journalist,  somewhat  depressed  in  spirits,  as 
the  long-haired  poet  had  severely  criticised  some  of  my 
"creations,"  I  sought  to  drown  my  clouded  feelings  by 
lauding  the  late  issue  of  "the  Little  Chicago  Wonder,"  and 
I  must  confess  that  the  audacity  and  aggressiveness 
that  it  assumed  fairly  took  my  breath  away.  You  have 
got  the  Standard  crowd  on  the  run.  They  have  lost 
their  last  cue.  They  and  their  representative  papers  are 
at  sea  with  rudder  gone  and  wind  due  north-northwest. 
Let  us  rejoice,  all  hands,  for  the  Standard  regime  is  over, 
and  the  great  industry  that  P.  T.  Barnum,  Gen.  Burn- 
ham  and  Joseph  Wade  started  years  ago  has  been  lifted 
up  from  the  sediments  of  a  flighty,  extravagant  and 
giddy  occupation  which  caused  those  engaged  in  it  to  be 
ridiculed.  It  has  lifted  up,  I  say,  from  the  depth  of  un- 
certainty, a 

NOBLE.  REMUNERATIVE  INDUSTRY, 

which  man,  woman  and  child  can  iollow  and  still  re- 
tain their  social  positions  and  not  be  looked  upon  as 
crazed,  maniac  characters.  The  people  en  masse  have, 
within  a  few  months,  expressed  their  hearty  contempt  of 
the  system  of  poultry  exchange  now  in  vogue  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  They  get  weary  of  being  gagged  and  robbed 
by  "Standard  shysters,"  and  as  soon  as  they  saw 

"THE  LITTLE  CHICAGO  WONDER," 


and  happy.  What' a  contrast  to  that  of  a  man  dyspeptic 
in  mind  if  not  m  body. 

Is  it  meat  or  feathers?  We  say  both.  I  know  of  lots 
of  men  who  love  beyond  all  else  that  package  of  flesh  and 
blood  they  call  wife  and  know  that  she  is  ten  times 
more  appreciated  in  a  morning  wrapper,  or  a  becoming 
street  dress  and  hat.  We  see  other  men  walking  the 
streets  in  all  the  semblance  of  men,  who  talk  loudly  of 
that  estimable  wife  of  theirs,  but  she  is  never  seen  in 
anything  but  a  shabby  calico. 

We  believe  the  former  when  he  says  he  loves  his  wife. 
We  distrust  the  other  when  he  makes  the  same  assertion. 
Beautiful  form,  in  becoming  attire,  Standard  form  in 
poultry,  in  beautiful  plumage,  are  alike  fitting  adjuncts 
to  dwelling  and  poultry  house.  The  former  demands  the 
admiration,  the  latter  the  greater  price,  over  their  less 
favored  sisterhood. 

We  are  not  to  blame  if  our  neighbors  only  half  read  or 
read  half  the  Standard,  as  you  like  it.  Such  we  cannot 
expect  to  understand  its  meaning.  It  is  beyond  their 
depth. 

"Two-thirds Brahma,  one-third  Leghorn."  Oh.  ah! 
surely  here  is  a  new  arithmetic  in  breeding,  and  G.  P. 
is  beyond  us  all.  We  bow,  for  he  has  what  no  one  else 
has  been  able  to  get.  I  do  not  doubt  the  Sunday  meal 
was  a  display  to  him  and  his  family;  the  taste  must  have 
been  pectdiar.  Surely  his  article  has  given  us  the  neio 
arithmetic  of  the  "Legitimate  School."  Parish, 
you  put  us  under  obligations.  You  prove  for  us  our  as- 
sertion in  last  issue.  We  can  learn  something  from 
reading  even  the  most  humble  of  articles. 

If  G.  P.  proves  to  the  ready  world  that  the  P.  K.  show 
them  how  to  double  their  money  in  each  investment, 
don"t  turn  him  off  with  any  low  commissions  but  let  him 
prove  it  before  you  pay  the  commission. 


"Pick-up"  Judges. 


sulphur,  lard  and  carbolic  acid.  They  should  be  dusted 
with  sulphur,  and  some  thrown  about  their  roosts. 
Among  the  first  of  the  larger  chickens  attacked  was  a 
fine  Plymouth  Eock  rooster  purchased  from  Ella  Humes 
Avondale,  Ches.  Co.,  Pa.  We  thought  we  must  lose  him, 
but  a  few  applications  of  this  mixture  made  him  again 
hold  up  his  head  as  majestically  as  ever.  About  seventy 
others  were  attacked,  some  losing  nearly  all  the  feathers 
off  their  heads  before  I  checked  it,  but  by  perseverance  I 
gained  the  victory,  without  losing  one  of  them.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  minute  insect,  which  must  be 
destroyed  by  this  or  some  other  means.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  know  of  something  not  bo  severe,  as 
this  remedy  must  be  used  with  caution,  not  allowing  any 
to  get  into  the  eyes.  None  of  my  chicks  have  been  at- 
tacked a  second  time,  though  it  is"  nearly  a  month  since 
one  flock  of  nearly  thirty  was  cured.  I  have  only  had 
this  summer's  experience  with  it,  as  we  moved  to 
Florida  last  March. 


Mr.  Denman's  "Silver  Queen." 

JOHN  BOWKER,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

In  the  September  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
there  is  an  illustration  of  the  Wyandotte  hen,  "Silver 
Queen."  also  a  short  description  of  her.  In  this  article  it 
says  Silver  Queen,  owned  and  bred  by  Mr.  Denman,  won 
first  prize  on  breeding  at  Worcester;  that  is  a  mistake. 
Your  motto  is  fair  play  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  see. 

Mr.  Denman  did  not  breed  Silver  Queen,  neither  did  he 
show  at  Worcester.  Silver  Queen  was  bred  and  shown 
by  Dr.  A.  A.  Howland,  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  and  also  the 
rest  of  the  breeding  pen.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  honored 
friend,  Felch,  reply  to  the  many  arrows  cast  at  him  but 
which  fall  harmlessly  at  his  feet.  He  does  it  in  a  master- 
ly style  and,  what  is" more  than  can  be  said  of  his  oppon- 
ents, in  a  gentlemanly  manner. 

Another  and  I  am  done. 

In  one  of  your  clippings  from  a  writing  by  H.  S.  Bab- 
cock  he  states  that  a  good  breeding  cockerel  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Bocks  according  to  present  Standard  is  disquali- 
fied. I  don't  wish  to  advertise  my  stock  gratis.  But  I 
have  a  Plymouth  Bock  cock  one  year  old  that  has  been 
awarded,  either  singly  or  with  females,  seven  premiums 
in  three  shows,  to  wit:  Three  first,  two  specials,  a  second, 
and  a  fourth.  Has  been  scored  by  Felch  8'J^2',  TJpham  91  ^ 
and  Hawkins  92.  This  bird  bred  my  pullets  and  cock- 
erels winning  all  the  prizes  at  Worcester,  Sept.  li!  and  19, 
E.  P.  Lawrence,  judge,  and  first  and  third  in  pairs,  and 
first  in  breeding  pen  at  Woonsocket,  E.  I..  Buckly  judge. 

"Fair  Play  is  a  jewel."  Stick  to  it  as  you  have  done  and 
before  you  die  from  heart  disease  yon  can  add  another 
cipher  to  the  circulation  of  Plymouth  Rocks. 

[We  publish  Mr.  Bowker's  letter  in  full,  but 

although  he  may  have  had  no  such  motive,  his 

letter  is  written  in  such  praise  of  his  stock  as  to 

really  advertise   it.   Nevertheless  we  aie  not 

bigoted,  and  omit  no  part  of  it.   "We  think  it  but 

fair,  however,  that  such  things  should  not  be,  as 

we  would  soon  get  our  columns  overflowing  with 

advertising  communications. — Ed] 


Hatching  Without  Hens  or  Incubators. 

E.  W.  SCOTT,  TITUSVILLE,  N.  J. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  and 
like  it  very  much.  There  was  a  thing  happened  I  never 
heard  tell  of  before  in  this  country.  There  is  a  man 
that  lives  neighbor  to  me,  a  farmer.  His  wife  was  out  to 
the  barn  the  twelfth  and  heard  chickens  cry.  They 
looked  for  them  and  found  them  next  to  the  weather 
boards,  under  the  oats,  three  chickens  out  and  one  dead 
in  shell  and  no  more  eggs,  no  chance  for  hen  to  set  and 
hatch  them.  The  farmer  said  he  remembered  a  hen  flying 
out  when  he  put  the  oats  in  the  mow  but  could  not  find 
the  eggs,  so  he  filled  the  mow  up.  They  lay  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  barn  and  the  oars  being  damp  created  heat 
and  moisture  and  hatched  them.  He  says  it  has  been 
somewhere  about  three  weeks  since  he  put"  in  his  oats  on 
account  of  wet  weather.  The  farmers  had  a  hard  time 
to  gather  the  crops,  as  they  were  late. 

The  little  birds,  one  was  weak  and  they  killed  it,  the 
other  two  they  gave  to  my  daughter  and  they  are  as 
lively  as  chickens  can  be  1or  a  day  or  two  old.  If  you 
think  this  worth  noticing,  all  right;  if  not,  throw  it  away. 
I  give  you  the  particulars  and  you  understand  how  to 
set  it  up  better  than  I  do,  so  I  leave  it  to  you.  Farmer's 
name,  John  Houghton.  , 


About  Preserving  Eggs. 

JOHN  MCDOWELL,  GALESBURG,  tLL. 

Glancing  under  the  heading  "Keeping  Fowls  on  Small 
Inclosures"  in  September  Poultry  Keeper  I  wondered 
who  the  writer,  J.  M.  Powell,  of  my  own  city,  could  be, 
but  on  looking  at  the  article,  which  I  was  pleased  to  see 
was  my  letter  that  you  had  so  promptly  noticed.  1  per- 
ceived that  the  name  was  intended  for  my  own. 

Your  valuable  article  on  "How  to  Preserve  Eggs"  has 
greatly  interested  me  and  I  intend  to  act  on  your  sug- 
gestion to  "prove  all  things,"  but,  before  doing  so.  I 
want  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  I  am  un- 
dertaking and  therefore  would  lik  to  ask  some  questions. 

1.  Of  the  methods  given,  what  have  you  tried  and  did 
you  find  them  as  good  as  represented ?  2.  Taken  "all  in 
a'd,"  do  you  regard  the  sulphur  process  as  the  best 
known?  3.  Have  you  found  from  experience  that  it 
will  preserve  eggs  perfectly  for  a  year  or  more  ?  4. 
Does  it  matter  in  what  position  the  eggs  are  placed  when 
packed  in  barrels  after  fumigating?  5.  Is  it  necessary 
to  turn  the  barrels  once  a  day  to  prevent  falling  of  the 
yolks,  and  did  you  do  it  when  trying  this  method?  It 
seems  to  me  that  "shaking  up"  the  eggs  in  turning  them 
so  often  would  render  them  less  liable  to  keep  and  there- 
fore that  three  times  a  week  would  be  ol  ten  enough. 
6.  From  good  authority  do  you  know  the  famous  Ha- 
vana process  to  be  in  successful  use  and  as  effective  as 
claimed,  keeping  the  eggs  a  year?  7.  Is  it  claimed  for 
this  process  that  if  the  eggs,  after  being  in  the  liquid 
thirty  days,  are  packed  in  barrels,  as  for  shipping,  they 
will  keep  the  remaining  eleven  months  of  the  year?  8. 
The  Havana  process  as  given  in  a  poultry  book"  which  I 
have  differs  slightly  from  that  in  The  Poultry  Keeper 


they  flocked  to  its  tender  ( ? )  arms  to  the  soft  and  en- 
chanting symphony  of  26,000  in  seven  months.  My  views 
are  thus  recommended  by  its  editor:  "  *  *  *  * 
However,  he  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  does  not  fear 
controversy.  We  trust  every  reader  will  be  as  vigorous 
and  bold.  AVe  commend  his  article  to  all."  Thus  The 
Poultry  Keeper  endorses  my  Greek,  the  people  endorse 
The  Poultry  Keeper,  which  shows  that  they  like  the 
tone  of  the  "stuff"  (as  Joaquin  don't  read  poultry  litera- 
ture, he  will  not  call  me  to  account  for  the  non-classic  i 
word).  There  is  no  reason  why  a  dozen  papers  in  this 
country  snould  not  have  circulations  up  and  above  15,000 
each.  Nearly  every  farmer's  family  has  one  member 
who  is  dead  gone  oh  poultry  keeping.  No  one  can  doubt 
this  assertion.  Just  think  of  11,000,000  farmers,  and  in 
face  of  this  fact  say  that  there  is  no  room  for  several  more 
such  papers  as  this.  Why,  the  circulation  of  this  paper  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at — not  at  all.  We  are  not  in  France 
or  England,  but  we  are  in  America,  a  place  where  enter- 
prise must  be  big  to  receive  notice.  Hence  I  say  that  if 
the  rest  of  the  poultry  sheets  will  drop  the  Standard 
racket  and  come  out  for 

MEAT— NOT  FEATHERS, 

why,  they  will  soon  see  that  the  people  will  be  with 
them,  tooth  and  nail,  body  and  soul,  and  instead  of  a 
circulation  of  5,000  they  will  issue  20,000  copies.  It  is 
not  because  Mr.  Powis  is  publisher  that  the  people  sub- 
scribed for  his  sheets.  It  is  because  the  people  saw  that 
his  paper  protected  them  from  the  surging  gang  of  shys- 
ters; they  saw  that  when  The  Poultry  Keeper  run 
across  a  rascal  the  said  paper  displayed  the  fact  in  black 
type,  that  is  why  "the  latest"  has  fitted  right  in  and  oc- 
cupied first  seat  in  the  orchestra  of  poultry  literature. 
Run  a  paper,  Messrs.  Stoddard.  Ferris,  Harker,  Pierce, 
Ward,  Pendleton,  Jeffrey,  McArthnr,  Duvall  and  Fry,  to 
instruct  the  people  as  to  their  best  interests  and  you  will 
soon  find  out  that  the  people  will  be  with  you  in  great 
numbers.  Nothing  pieases  a  person  so  well  as  to  know 
that  advice  given  him  is  for  his  own  sweet  selfish  in- 
terest. 

I  HAVE  NO  DESIRE 

to  open  up  a  controversy  with  those  who  differ  with  me, 
not  because  I  fear  controversy  but  because — for  two 
reasons — first,  it  is  loss  of  wind,  time,  mind,  pen  and  ink 
to  uphold  the  beauties  of  the  Standard  gospel;  it  won't 
swallow  any  more;  it  has  got  its  death  rattle  and  tons  of 
newspaper  articles  won't  save  the  curse  which  has  placed 
ridicule  over  a  grand  industry.  The  second  reason  why  I 
don't  answer  the  several  questions  put  to  me  is  that  it 
would  make  my  manuscript  too  long,  which  would  con- 
flict with  the  snap  and  brevity  of  this  condensed  "Little 
Chicago  Wonder." 
Capital  Hill,  Washington. 


His  Reveries  and  Expressions 

I.    K.  FELCH,  NATICK,  MASS. 

What  a  wail!  Disappointed  poultry  journalist! 
Unsuccessful  breeder!  Self  acknowledge  such.  He 
read  his  Standard  upside  down,  and  formulates  a  new 
poultry  arithmetic.  Oh!  "Parished  Grant,"  he  who 
read  only  that  which  applies  to  feathers  deserves  to  fail, 
and  does  well  to  leave  the  poultry  to  breed  as  they  like, 
for  such  a  change  is  for  the  better,  as  in  the  case  cited. 

My  Standard  says:  "Back  broad,  flat  at  shoulder,  and 
length  in  keeping  with  symmetry.  Breast  broad,  full 
and  deep;  body  deep  and  round  for  the  size;  thighs  large 
and  straight." 

Put  these  all  together  in  one  specimen,  and  such  would 
make  a  whole  hotel  full  of  guests  laugh,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  ordinary  family.  (G.  P.  must  be  unfortunate  with 
the  one  he  uses,  and  I  don't  blame  him  for  going  back  on 
it.    Its  teachings  ara  so  different.) 

But  the  above  excellence  in  flesh,  clothed  in  beautiful 
Standard  plumage,  becomes  beyond  its  meat  value, 
oftentimes  that  value  as  a  breeder,  a  specimen  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  the  owner  has  the  option  of  eating  him  to 
satisfy  his  epicurean  taste,  or  to  sell  him  for  $5  to  $25, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  a  business  transaction,  and  he 
will  do  whichever  he  will  enjoy  the  most. 

Yes;  the  woods  are  full  of  tramps  who  are  waiting  to 
be  told  how  they  can  invest  $40  to  make  it  pay  100  per 
cent.  G.  P.  has  been  waiting  for  such  an  avenue  in 
trade  all  his  life;  and  far  worse  than  a  worrying  child 
because  he  has  failed  to  secure  it.  While  hundreds  of 
his  neighbors,  knowing  there  is  no  such  chance,  go 
cheerfully  to  work  raising  Standard  chickens,  selling  all 
for  practical  uses  they  fail  to  sell  for  breeding  purposes, 
get  a  living  thereby,  lay  up  a  few  dollars,  are  cheerful 


A  CARD  FROM  MR.  S.  S.  REYNOLDS. 

In  the  October  number  of  Ward's  paper,  in  alluding 
to  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  he  makes  use  of  the  following 
language: 

"The  St.  Louis  fair  has  every  year  one  of  the  best  and 
largest  poultry  exhibits  in  the  world,  and  has  it  properly 
managed  also,  while  the  Illinois  State  Fair  still  adopts 
the  old  method  of  'pick-up  judges,'  and  awarding  pre- 
miums without  scoring.  Mr.  Griffiths  (the  superintend- 
ent) did  his  best  to  have  this  changed  this  year,  and 
have  a  single  judge,  and  have  the  birds  scored,  but  the 
Board  of  Directors  took  the  matter  out  of  his  hands,  and 
went  back  to  the  old  'moss  back'  system." 

I  will  state,  for  the  benefit  of  all.  that  Mr.  Phil  M. 
Springer  and  myself  were  selected  as  judges,  and  did 
our  duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  believe  that  the 
majority'  of  the  exhibitors  will  agree  that  we  did  as  well 
as  could  be  done  conisdering  the  season. 

As  to  our  being  "pick-up"  judges  such  an  expression 
can  only  emanate  from  a  self-conceited  jealous  individ- 
ual. The  truth  is  the  Board  did  not  control  Mr.  Griffiths. 
Not  being  in  communication  with  other  judges  he 
offered  the  position  to  Ward,  who  wanted  $50  for  his 
services.  As  Mr.  Griffiths  did  not  have  as  high  an  esti- 
mate of  the  limited  abilities  of  Ward  as  Ward  himself 
has,  the  judges  were  selected  elsewhere. 

As  to  scoring,  Ward  ought  to  know,  if  he  is  a  judge, 
that  the  process  of  moulting,  which  occurs  in  September, 
is  a  bar  to  the  method,  and  I  can  infoim  him  that  Mr. 
Pierce  had  sense  enough  to  know  of  such  obstacle,  and 
the  birds  were  not  scored  at  St.  Loui6.  For  a  judge  to 
prate  in  that  manner  shows  what  he  knows,  and  the 
officers  of  the  State  Fair  were  lucky  they  escaped  him. 

The  "nigger  in  the  wood  pile"  is  that  Ward  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  make  $50.  As  to  "pick-up"  judges 
everybody  knows  what  Ward  is.  He  is  always  ready  to 
blackguard  everyone  who  stands  in  his  way. 


Does  Not  Like  Dark  Eggs. 

C.  W.  BURCH,  GREEN  VILLAGE.  N.  J. 

I  am  a  poultry  breeder  on  a  moderate  scale  and  am  in 
trouble  and  doubt  as  to  what  breed  I  shall  raise.  What 
I  want  is  a  good-sized,  plump  fowl,  with  yellow  legs  and 
skin,  to  fatten  early  for  spring  chickens  and  good  winter 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  I  have  tried  Brahmas  and 
Cochins,  but  the  eggs  are  dark,  which  my  egg  dealer  com- 
plains of,  and  of  the  cockerels  (of  course  I  want  to  keep 
most  of  the  pullets  for  early  layers)  my  butcher  com- 
plains of  legginess.  Have  tried  Piymouth  Rocks,  chicks 
all  right,  but  eggs  too  dark;  have  Wyandottes,  chicks 
good,  but  eggs  so  very  small.  Have  Leghorns  which  are 
good  summer  layers  and  eggs  perfect,  and  the  chicks 
have  yellow  legs,  but  are  too  small,  besides  the  fowls  are 
so  wild.  Have  Houdans,  good  layers  and  chicks,  but 
the  legs  are  dark  and  skin  white.  For  two  or  three 
years  have  tried  Light  Brahma  hens  crossed  with  fine 
White  Leghorn  cocks,  but  so  many  of  the  eggs  are  dark, 
and  of  the  cockerels  the  butcher  says,  too  much  legs. 
Is  there  any  breed  or  mixture  of  breeds  that  will  fill  the 
bill?  How  about  some  of  the  newer  French  breeds 
which  I  have  never  seen?  See  page  61  Poultry 
Keeper  for  July.  I  have  been  trying  for  some  years 
and  failed,  and  life  is  too  short  for  me,  who  will  soon 
pass  the  limit  to  try  everything.  If  you  can  assist  me 
and  no  doubt  hundreds  of  others  you  will  greatly  oblige 
a  puzzled  subscriber. 

[We  sent  answer  to  Mr.  Burch  by  mail.— Ed.] 

A  Remedy  Found  for  the  Sore  Head 
Disease. 

LYDIA  11.  LINVILLE,  LEESBURG,  FLA. 

I  noticed  inquiries  in  regard  to  sore  heads  on  chicks  in 
both  August  and  September  numbers  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper.  It  is  a  disease  quire  prevalent  in  a  warm 
climate,  especially  in  Florida,  whole  flocks  often  suffering 
with  it.  It  is  fatal  if  not  attended  to  in  time.  I  lost 
nearly  one  hundred  of  my  smallest  chicks  and  guineas 
this  season  before  I  knew  of  a  remedy.  At  first  a  small 
sore  appears  about  the  eyes,  bill,  or  comb,  which  rapidly 
spreads,  closing  the  eyes  and  about  the  bill  it  becomes 
somewhat  like  a  tumor.  In  severe  cases  ulcers  form  in  the 
mouth  and  throat  with  fatal  results  generally,  though  I 
have  cured  some  by  application  of  sulphur  to  the  ulcers 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  sores  on  the  outside  have 
a  scab  on  them  which  I  pull  off  and  apply  a  mixture  of 
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as  it  uses  but  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  for  the  five 
ounces  you  give,  while  it  uses  no  saltpeter  at  all.  Which 
is  correct?  9.  Could  not  as  good  results  be  obtained 
from  the  Poultry  Yard  process,  by  using  ordinary  sized 
barrels  instead  of  stone  jars'?  10.  Why  is  it  that  falling 
of  the  yolks  does  not  take  place  when  eggs  are  preserved 
in  liquids*?  I  have  endeavored  to  cut  these  inquiries  as 
short  as  possible  and.  considering  the  desired  information 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  hope  that  you  will 
answer  them  all.  Besides,  coming  from  a  reliable  source, 
therefore  conclusive,  this  information  will  be  all  the 
more  valuable. 

[  We  have  tried  the  sulphur  process,  and  know 
it  to  be  good,  but  a?  we  have  not  tried'  some  of 
the  others  cannot  say  it  is  the  best.  It  makes 
but  little  difference  how  the  eggs  are  packed. 
We  did  not  turn  ours,  and  they  kept  nine 
months,  small  end  down,  but  turning  them 
should  be  practiced  when  they  are  laid  on  the 
sides.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  Havana  process. 
We  give  credit  for  it  to  Bain,  and  he  has  been 
condemned  by  some.  We  know  of  several  who 
are  trying  it,  and  will  know  all  about  it  next 
season.  Three  times  a  week  we  think  sufficient 
for  turning  eggs.  We  believe  our  description  of 
the  ingredients  for  the  Havana  process  to  be 
correct.  The  Poultry  Yard  process  should  an- 
swer as  well  for  barrels  as  jars.  Eggs  will  settle 
to  the  sides  in  either  liquids  of  solids  if  in  one 
position  on  their  sides  long  enough. — Ed.] 


A  Nice  Letter  from  a  Little  Boy. 

W.  B   REED.  EDMOEE,  MICH. 

I  subscribed  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  for  one  year, 
through  H.  H.  Dean  of  this  place  about  three  weeks  ago; 
and  you  have  published  your  sixth  number  since  then, 
and  as  I  am  anxious  for  its  good  and  valuable  reading  I 
would  be  greatly  obliged  to  have  you  send  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  Please  have  my  subscription  begin  with  num- 
ber one. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  my  experience  and  luck  with 
keeping  poultry.  I  am  a  boy  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Nearly  one  year  ago  I  started  to  build  a  poultry  house 
and  had  just  started  nicely  when  I  cut  my  knee  and  was 
"laid  up"  in  bed  for  more  than  three  months  with  it, 
and  I  am  now  so  that  I  can  get  around  but  carry  a  stiff 
leg  with  me. 

I  am  not  at  all  discouraged  and  intend  to  go  through 
with  it  if  I  can  possibly  get  the  means  to  get  some 
good  blooded  stock,  as  are  my  intentions  now.  1  will  be 
in  good  shape  to  go  to  raising  poultry  and  eggs.  My 
house  is  nearly  completed  now,  and  when  done  I  will 
have  a  good  warm  place  for  my  fowls  (which  are  nothing 
but  common  dunghills).  I  think  this  is  tough  enough 
for  a  lad  of  my  age. 

[We  think  Master  Reed  is  making  a  good  be- 
ginning, and  as  we  are  interested  in  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  young  people  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him  again  after  he  gets  under  operations. 
— Ed.J 


How  to  Prevent  Feather  Pulling. 

J.  H.  LINCOLN,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

In  looking  over  a  back  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  for  June.  I  find  a  correspondent  wanting  a  cure 
for  the  habit  of  feather  eating.  About  that  time  I  was 
somewhat  exorcised  over  the  same  trouble.  During  the 
spring  I  purchased  two  hens  that  were  kept  near  town, 
and  not  finding  out  their  habit  until  they  were  taken 
home,  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  but  to  make  the 
best  of  my  unlucky  purchase.  They  were  represented  as 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  the  best  stock,  and  as  they  had  cost 
considerably  more  than  1  like  to  pay  for  poultry  to  eat, 
X  could  not  afford  to  chop  off  their  heads  and  lose  all 
their  summer's  eggs,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  learning 
the  habit  to  the  rest  of  my  birds.  (One  had  already 
learned.)   So  in  despair  I  resolved  to  give  a  coat  of 

TAR  AND  FEATHERS. 

Smear  pine  tar  on  liberally  all  over  the  plucked  spots 
and  don't  be  particular  about  soiling  the  plumage, 
Drown  the  spots;  it  will  not  hurt.  You  put  on  the  tar;  the 
hen  will  in  a  short  time  put  out  the  feathers.  I  had 
tried  trimming  the  beaks  of  two,  but  it  did  no  good. 
Whether  the  cure  will  be  permanent  or  not,  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  it  has  been  on  trial  now  about  three  months 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  a  return  to  the  habit. 

If  this  does  others  as  much  good  as  it  has  done  me  it 
will  be  worth  putting  in  your  most  excellent  paper,  and 
giving  it  all  possible  publicity. 


Black-Breasted  Red  Games. 

G.  H.  P.,  OTTAWA,  CAN. 

It  appears  to  me  that  poultry  keepers  who  are  writing 
their  views  and  experience  oil  poultry  have  nearly  lost 
sight  of  the  Games,  therefore  I  drop  you  a  few  lines. 

My  experience  with  fowls  of  various  kinds  has  not  been 
very  limited  (I  refer  to  farm  production)  in  this  northern 
climate,  having  for  years  procured  different  crack  breeds 
without  any  very  great  success,  resulting  some  few  years 
ago  in  the  disposal  of  all  except  the  Games.  I  have 
found  these  Black-breasted  Red  Games  far  better  than 
any  others,  being  hardy,  good  layers,  excellent  mothers, 
fair  size,  easily  raised  and  always  on  the  alert.  There 
is  a  little  difficulty  on  account  of  their  pugnacity,  but  ex- 
perience and  forethought  can  regulate  even  that 
desire. 

The  mothers  with  their  young  broods  are  the  best  of 
protectors,  and  will  tackle  every  enemy  that  may  come 
near  their  young. 

Rats  formerly  made  great  havoc  with  chicks  of  other 
breads,  but  Games  never  lose  one.   I  have  often  stood 


near  in  the  dark  just  to  hear  the  hens  pick  at  the  least 
move  of  anything  at  night,  and  on  the  roosts  two  hens 
will  not  stay  close  to  each  other,  therefore  require  plenty 
of  room.  Cedar  poles  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter 
make  the  best  roosts  for  fowls.  Vermin  don't  like  the 
cedar,  and  in  winter  it  is  warm  for  their  feet. 

I  always  try  to  have  the  broods  brought  out  in  April 
and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  sitting  have  coops  six  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high,  placed  along 
the  fence,  well  covered  and  dry.  In  these  are  put  those 
desiring  to  set  for  three  or  four  days,  feed  well,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  commence  laying  again.  I  cannot  give 
the  egg  production  but  from  experience  I  am  better  sat- 
isfied with  the  Black- breasted  Red  Games  than  any 
other  breeds.  They  are  great  foragers;  potato  bugs  and 
all  other  insects  are  eagerly  searched  for.  Moles,  snakes, 
frogs,  etc.,  they  go  for  with  great  delight. 

We  only  feed  grain  to  them  every  evening  when  insects 
are  plenty,  and  don't  know  anything  about  disease 
amongstthem.  Give  your  fowls  plenty'  of  room  and  they 
will  be  healthy.  One  morning  in  1881?  I  came  across  a 
large  blue  hawk  in  deadly  combat  with  a  Game  cock,  and 
got  my  foot  across  his  neck  before  he  could  get  off  (his 
talons  went  through  my  boot  leg)  but  his  neck  broke. 
When  beyond  doing  more  injury,  the  cock  worked  away 
until  he  picked  the  hawk's  head  to  pieces.  The  cock  was 
a  real  show,  his  coat  plucked  off  in  large  patches  and  his 
skin  and  flesh  pretty  badly  torn.  1  had  to  take  great 
care  of  him  for  two  weeks,  but  he  got  all  right  again.  The 
hawk  measured  four  feet  across  the  wings,  from  tip  to 
tip.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  gray  hawk  lit  in  the 
barnyard,  when  four  young  Games  went  out  for  battle, 
but  he  sailed  off  without  a  fight. 

The  progeny  from  a  Game  cock  placed  with  other 
suited  breeds  brightened  them  up  very  much,  and  I  can 
confidently  recommend  the  Games  to  farmers  who  desire 
good  hardy  fowls.  (Mind  I  have  not  any  to  sell.)  In 
order  to  keep  the  Standard  up,  always  kill  off  the  culls, 
and  introduce  new  blood  every  fall  by  procuring  other 
well  bred  cocks  or  change  yours  with  some  other  person 
who  has  equal  stock  to  your  own.  Constant  inbreeding 
in  fowls  is  sure  to  ruin  good  stock  in  a  few  years,  just 
the  same  as  with  any  other  stock  or  production  of  the 
farm. 


A  Young  Bantam  Breeder. 

HERMAN  KUENNE,  SHEBOYGAN,  WIS. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  bright  and  sparkling  paper. 
The  Poultry  Keeper.  The  information  in  every  suc- 
ceeding number  is  worth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion. I  think  one  thing  is  lacking  and  that  is  a  cover. 
A  cover  prevents  the  soiling  of  the  outside  pages  and 
adds  to  the  beauty  and  appearance  of  the  book.  It 
would  also  afford  advertising  space,  which  crowds  out 
reading  matter,  and  you  could  charge  more  for  advertis- 
ing. 

I  am  a  boy  seventeen  years  old  and  take  an  interest  in 
poultry  raising.  I  have  started  to  breed  Golden  Sebright 
Bantams.  I  think  I  will  next  year  send  for  some  Silver- 
Bearded  Polish  eggs.  I  hope  The  Poultry  Keeper 
will  soon  reach  the  size  and  circulation  of  your  house- 
hold and  agricultural  paper,  the  Farm,  Field  and  lire- 
side. 

[You  will  find  breeding  Bantams  a  pleasure  and 
profit.  The  Polish  are  very  handsome  fowls,  and 
you  will  like  them  also.  Yes!  we  will  get  the 
circulation  sure. — Ed. J 


A  Leghorn-Brahma  Cross. 

D.  B.  PENNIMAN,  OBERLIN,  O. 

A  subscriber  of  your  estimable  paper  wants  to  know 
what  success  has  been  attained  by  those  who  have  tried 
crossing  Leghorns  with  Brahmas. 

I  have  kept  Leghorns  and  Brahmas  this  summer  with 
quite  a  handsome  profit  but  was  blue  until  I  subscribed 
for  your  paper  because  I  was  trying  to  do  as  well  as  an 
estimate  I  had  seen  in  another  paper  and  it  had  sur- 
passed me  by  nearly  1(10  per  cent. 

One  day  my  Leghorn  cock  chanced  to  get  in  the  pen 
with  the  Dark  Brahmas  but  was  not  put  back  until  he 
had  exhibited  the  gallantry  for  which  Leghorn  cocks  are 
noted. 

The  result  was  that  I  sold  no  more  eggs  but  hatched 
all  that  I  could,  curious  to  see  how  they  would  turn  out. 
and  knowing  that  they  would  make'  as  good  mutton 
when  hatched.  Out  of  all  the  eggs  set  I  got  but  one 
mixad  chicken.  I  consider  it  remarkable  to  have  gotten 
only  one.  This  was  a  pullet.  She  has  the  color  of  a  Leg- 
horn, earlobes  white,  bill  horn-colored,  comb  small  pea 
comb,  legs  bright  yellow  with  small  pin  feathers  on  the 
outside.  She  is  as  large  as  the  Dark  Drahmas  hatched  at 
the  same  time  but  the  body  is  shaped  more  like  that  of  a 
Houdan  than  either  breed  of  the  cross.  She  also  feath- 
ered out  weeks  before  the  Brahmas  could  boast  of  more 
than  pin  feathers  on  the  wings.  Now.  Mr.  Editor,  chuck 
this  into  the  waste  basket  if  it  is  not  to  the  point. 

[A  cross  of  the  Leghorn  and  Brahma  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  combining  the  hardiness  (and  partly 
the  size)  of  the  Brahma  with  the  activity  of  the 
Leghorn.  The  results  of  such  a  cross  are  as  you 
described  above.  You  will  find  the  pullet  to 
mature  early,  and  make  a  good  layer,  sitter,  and 
mother.— Ed.] 


A  Criticism  of  a  Claim  by  Mr.  Felch. 

C.  A.  EMERY,  CARTHAGE,  MO. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  American  Poultry 
Journal.  I.  K.  Felch  in  replying  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Rodgers,  Glyndon.  Minn,  regarding  white  pullets 
from  pure  Plymouth  Rocks,  says:  "The  white  pullet 
would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  as  a  mate  for  a  Standard 
colored  male  Plymouth  Rock,  for  the  pullets  would  most 
likely  be  fine  colored  birds,  and  free  from  that  smutty 
black  basing,  so  often  seen  and  deplored  in  Plymouth 
Rocks."  The  above  coming  from  one  of  the  strong  de- 
fenders of  the  American  Standard  of  Excellence  at  this 
late  hour  causes  many  a  man  to  say,  "Cursed  be  the 


Standard,"  for  that  is  truth.  Parties  mating  Standard 
Plymouth  Rocks,  can  well  wish  for  some  white  pullets, 
for  crows  in  color  are  in  reality  deplored.  Our  Standard 
should  be  a  valuable  adjunct,  and  so  advise  that  like 
would  beget  like,  and  not  say,  "cock  same  m  color  as 
the  hen,"  and  by  so  saying  give  us  no  guide,  but  lead  us 
into  disappointment  by  a  hatch  of  disqualified,  unsale- 
able pullets.  Query:  Would  Mr.  Felch  advise  mating 
a  white  cock  to  Standard  Plymouth  Rock  hens  to  secure 
"fine  colored"  cockerels  with  yellow  legs  and  beaks  so 
much  admired '?   We  pause  for  a  reply. 


A  Remedy  for  Sore  Heads  on  Chicks. 

R.  BEALEY,  ST.  MARY'S,  GA. 

I  have  seen  one  or  two  communications  in  your  paper 
about  sore  heads  on  chicks.  It  seems  to  be  an  eruptive 
disease  here,  that  all.  or  nearly  all,  young  chickens  have 
before  they  are  six  months  old.  Here  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  warts,  it  formes  scabs  all  over  comb,  wattles  and 
head,  and  if  not  attended  to  in  time,  the  bird  becomes 
blind  and  dies  through  starvation.  Now  as  to  the  cure, 
as  soon  as  1  perceive  it  among  my  chicks  I  mix  lard  and 
sulphur  together  and  rub  it  all  over  their  head,  etc.  I  rub 
every  one  whether  they  have  warts  or  not.  as  it  is  con- 
tagious, and  generally  runs  all  through  the  flock,  some 
having  it  much  more  mildly  than  others.  If  a  chick 
becomes  blind,  it  is  necessary  "to  pull  the  scabs  off  around 
its  eyes,  one  or  two  applications  of  the  mixture  being 
enough  unless  very  bad.  1  am  very  much  pleased  with 
The  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is  a  wonder  for  the  money. 
What  I  particularly  admire  is  your  outspoken,  straight- 
forward way.  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Farm,  Field 
and  Fireside. 

f  We  believe  the  majority  of  sore  heads  com- 
plained of  is  chicken  pox.— Ed.] 


Prolific  Laying. 

C.  A.  BALLOU,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

I  see  by  The  Poultry  Keeper  that  you  won  second 
on  D.  B.  chicks.  1  am  pleased  to  hear  of  your  success. 
I  have  had  extra  luck  this  fall  at  the  shows.  At  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I..  1  won.  on  D.  B..  first  and  second  on  fowls, 
first  and  second  on  chicks,  first  on  breeding  pen:  P.  C, 
second  on  fowls,  second  on  chicks:  at  Worcester,  first  on 
D.  B.,  second  P.  C;  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  first  and 
second  on  D.  B.,  first  and  second  on  P.  C;  on  Black 
Red  Bantams,  first  at  all  these  places.  Taking  the  N.  Y. 
show  it  makes  a  clean  sweep  this  fall. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  the  progress  of  the 
hen  1  wrote  you  about.  She  continued  her  litter  until 
she  laid  forty-one  eggs  in  forty-one  days.  She  rested 
fourteen  days  and  laid  her  next  litter  of  twenty-six  eggs 
in  twenty-six  days;  she  again  rested  eighteen  days  and 
commenced  her  fifth  litter  the  11th  of  October.  She 
commenced  moulting  the  1st  of  September,  and  is  now 
void  of  feathers  on  her  breast  and  has  no  tail  feathers. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  feather  from  her,  also  from 
two  of  her  daughters,  hatched  31st  of  May. 

[Our  premium  chicks  were  from  Mr.  Ballou's 

stock.   We  mention  this  in  connection  with  the 

above.— Ed. J 


Eggs  Exposed  Seventeen  Hours. 

J.  K.  MCBROOM,  SHERMAN,  MINN. 

I  think  The  Poultry  Keeper's  a  dandy.  Please  date 
my  subscription  from  the  first  and  send  me  the  first  four 
numbf  rs. 

When  my  young  ducks  were  just  beginning  to  feather 
out,  several  of  them  got  very  lame  and  one  died  in  a  few 
hours,  the  rest  being  all  right  in  two  hours  from  the 
time  they  first  got  lame.  "What  was  the  matter  with 
them,  and  what  should  have  been  done  with  them? 

1  wish  you  would  give  some  suggestions  in  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  about  raising  wild  ducks.  I  tried  it  this 
spring  but  I  lost  them  all.'some  died  and  the  rest  ran 
away. 

How  long  will  eggs  that  are  being  set  on.  stand  it  to  be 
uncovered.  This  spring  I  got  five  strong  healthy 
chickens  from  eggs  that  were  left  uncovered  from  -six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  until  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day, 
getting  at  the  same  time  a  long  hard  rain,  when  within 
a  few  days  of  hatching. 

[Will  some  of  our  readers  give  their  experience 

with  wild  ducks'?  Your  ducks  were  no  doubt 

suffering  from  rapid  feathering.   Feed  them 

bone  meal  and  meat.   We  think  your  eggs  stood 

exposure  well,  as  it  is  not  often  eggs  will  hatch 

under  such  circumstances. — Ed.] 

Good  Result  from  a  Homemade 
Incubator. 

A.  W.  MERRICK,  CORRY,  PA, 

1  have  such  a  beautiful  family  of  little  orphan  chicks 
that  I  want  to  tell  you  my  experience  with  incubator  of 
your  plan  in  April  number  (which  I  had  ordered  after 
subscribing  in  June). 

I  put  in  10(1,  half  Plymouth  Rock  and  half  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs,  August  1st.  After  eight  days  I  tested 
the  eggs  and  found  twenty-two  not  fertile.  I  kept  tem- 
perature at  as  near  103  degrees  as  possible,  chicks  began 
to  come  out  in  twenty  days,  in  twenty-three  days  took 
out  sixty-five  chicks. 'ten  died  in  shell  (which  I  think  was 
my  fault  m  letting  heat  go  down  after  twenty  days), 
three  rotten.  I  had  also  made  a  brooder  after  a  plan  of 
yours  and  Mr.  Craft's  with  lamp  for  heater.  Everything 
w  orked  well  for  two  weeks,  when  I  had  an  explosion  of 
lamp  and  twenty  chicks  burned  and  smothered  to 
death.  My  lamp  had  a  mica  chimney  on,  which  had 
got  overheated  and  dropped  down,  leaving  no  draft  to 
lamp.  At  10:30  p.  M„  one  of  the  neighbors  discovered 
the  fire  just  breaking  outside  of  the  brooder  and  in  time 
to  save  forty-five,  which  are  growing  like  weeds  and  the 
prettiest  little  pets  I  ever  saw. 

I  don't  sec  how  yon  can  give  us  so  much  valuable  and 
useful  knowledge  on  poultry  raising  and  care,  for  bo 
small  a  price. 
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Mr.  Dakin  Comes  to  the  Defense. 

W.  O.  DAKIN,  TELEDO,  O. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  American  Poultry 
Journal,  I  became  very  much  interested  in  reading  an 
article  from  B.  &.  Co.,  in  "which  they  advise  breeders  to 
keep  their  advertisements  away  from  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  the  article  has  also  the  appearance  of  a 
dictation  to  breeders  to  advertise  only  in  the  old  estab- 
lished poultry  journals.  We  trust  we  may  be  allowed 
to  differ  from  B.  &  Co.,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  will  find  very  few  breeders  agreeing  with  them  as  to 
limiting  their  advertisements  to  the  older  journals.  '"How 
shall  we  increase  the  demand  for  thoroughbred  poultry 
and  pet  stock  ?"  is  one  of  the  principal  questions  discussed 
at  the  meetings  of  Poultry  Associations,  and  taking  B.  & 
Co's  statement  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  25.000  or 
more  of  The  Poultry  Keeper's  subscribers  are  poultry 
breeders, what  evidence  does  B.  &  Co.  give  that  a  majority 
of  the  ninety-nine  will  not  have  the  ''fever.'1  that  they 
may  not  realize  the  importance  of  introducing  thorough- 
bred fowls  into  their  barnyard  breeds  ?  Did  B.  &  Co. 
strictly  confine  their  advertisements  to  the  ''old  estab- 
lished" journals?  We  think  not.  Nor  can  we  hardly  be- 
lieve that  good  breeders  condemn  all  reading  matter  or 
advertising  mediums  except  these  "old  established"  jour- 
nals. Nearly  every  agricultural  paper  or  magazine, 
whether  monthly  or  weekly,  has  within  the  past  few 
years  given  regularly  a  corner  to  the  poultry  interests, 
and  not  a  few  of  these  papers  show  the  advertisements 
of  some  of  the  best  members  of  the  poultry  fraternity. 
These  papers  know  that  their  farmer  patrons  are  becom- 
ing deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  poultry  and 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  poultry  can  be  made  one  of  the 
profitable  items  on  their  farms,  and  how  many  subscrib- 
ers do  the  agricultural  papers  lose  by  devoting  a  column 
or  so  to  poultry,  and  how  much  do  the  breeders  lose  by 
extending  their  lines  of  advertising  to  these  same  papers. 
In  the  position  we  hold,  hundreds  of  these  papers  came 
to  our  notice  in  their  regular  issue,  and  in  nine-tenths  of 
them  we  invariably  find  the  poultry  corner  and  the 
poultry  advertisements.  We  do  not  wish  B.  &  Co.  to 
once  suppose  that  we  class  The  Poultry  Keeper  as 
agricultural,  but  we  simply  write  of  them  to  ease  B.  & 
Co's.  minds  as  to  the  probable  interest  taken  in  fine  poul- 
try by  the  ninety-nine  out  of  each  hundred  of  the  twenty- 
five  or  more  thousands  of  The  Poultry  Keeper's  sub- 
scribers, in  case  the  proportion  is  as  B.  &  Co.  claim, 
which  we  doubt,  for  right  here  we  will  state  that  we  be- 
lieve that  ninety- nine  breeders  out  of  100  are  regular  sub- 
scribers to  The  Poultry  Keeper. 

The  older  journals  are  doing  their  good  work,  and  must 
not  be  overlooked,  for  their  influence  is  good  in  many 
ways  (and  one  is  to  keep  the  j'ounger  ones  in  tone  until 
they  become  full  feathered),  and  properly  managed  as 
they  are.  their  subscription  lists  are  constantly  increasing, 
and  none  of  them  object  to  a  new  subscriber,  even  if  he 
does  not  know  a  chicken  from  a  goose,  and  when  they  get 
him  they  endeavor  by  their  well  written  articles  to  edu- 
cate him  into  a  full  fledged  breeder,  scoring  high,  ac- 
cording to  the  "Standard,"  if  he  so  wills  and  is  it  not  for 
the  old  breeders'  interests,  as  well  as  the  publisher's  that 
this  is  done?  And  if  we  wish  to  increase  our  business, 
can  we  afford  to  cull  out  a  young  journal  six  months  or 
age,  and  say  that  it  is  not  fit  for  a  pot  pie,  or  worth  a 
"bauble"  for  advertising  in,  because  its  25,000  or  more 
are  not  all  interested  in  fine  poultry  breeding  for  profit? 
Should  the  ayes  and  nays  of  the  fraternity  be  taken,  we 
think  B.  &  Co.  would  stand  alone  in  their  glory,  and  the 
"hen-tailed  cock"  would  crow.  Have  B.  &  Co.  a  personal 
spite  against  The  Poultry  Keeper?  If  they  have, 
their  attack  seems  to  me  unfair,  for  they  do  not  sign 
their  name,  and  they  bring  all  the  breeder  patrons  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  up  with  a  jerk.  If  they  have  no 
spite,  why  do  they  not  pitch  into  Atkinson  of  the  Farm 
Journal?  He  solicits  poultry  advertisements,  charges 
$1.50  per  fine  and  claims  a  circulation  of  300,000.  I  do 
not  wish  to  tire  your  readers,  but  in  March  last  I  was 
apprised  that  the  publisher  of  the  Farm,  Field  and 
Fireside  would  commence  a  poultry  publication  in  April. 
Knowing  that  the  Farm  Field  and  Fireside  was  conduct- 
ed by  a  live,  wide  awake  business  man  (pardon  the  compli- 
ment) and  also  knowing  through  my  connection  with 
other  business  that  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  en- 
joyed a  large  and  well  spread  circulation,  and  that  our 
advertisements  (not  a  poultry  one)  was  bringing  in  very 
satisfactory  results.  I  wrote  out  an  eight-line  add  and  en- 
closed it  with  §2  to  The  Poultry  Keeper,  with  in- 
structions to  continue  the  add  until  further  notice.  I 
gave  no  prices  or  description  of  my  birds  as  I  expected 
to  answer  the  majority  of  inquiries  with  my  circular. 
Within  three  days  from  theiissue  of  No.  1,  and  almost  be- 
fore I  had  looked  at  the  paper,  the  requests  for  circulars 
commenced  to  pour  in,  and  from  the  9th  of  April  to  the 
loth  of  June  (at  the  latter  date  I  stopped  keeping  ac- 
count) I  sent  out  207  circulars  and  the  ad.  had  appeared 
only  in  the  April  and  May  numbers,  for  through  an  over- 
sight it  was  left  out  in  June,  and  the  result  of  this  ad. 
was  the  sale  and  shipment  of  over  $200  worth  of  eggs. 
By  books  will  vouch  for  this.  My  ads.  in  The  Poultry 
Keeper  was  the  only  one  in  which  I  gave  my  street  and 
number  coupled  with  the  request  to  mention  The  Poul- 
try Keeper.  A  true  list  was  kept  of  circulars  sent  out 
on  this  ad.,  and  only  names  of  parties  were  put  on  this 
list  who  stated  they  saw  the  ad.  in  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  as  orders  were  received  from  parties  whose 
names  were  on  this  list,  the  name  was  checked.  Now ! 
will  B.  &  Co.  say  that  §200  receipts  from  an  ad.  in  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  costing  me  but  $i  did  not  pay  ?  My 
ads.  in  the  older  journals  were  also  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, but  it  is  difficult  to  divide  their  honors  justly,  for 
but  few  would  say  where  they  saw  the  ad„  and  some  cor- 
respondents who  did  would  mention  two  or  three  jour- 
nals. There  is  no  necessity  for  a  breeder  who  is  adver- 
tising in  an  old  journal  to  drop  that  ad.  if  it  is  doing  him 
good  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  ad.  in  some  other  jour- 
nal. I  cannot  yet  tell  what  the  P.  K.  will  do  for  me  in 
the  fall  trade  of  chicks,  for  in  my  circular  I  state  no 
chicks  for  sale  until  October,  but  from  my  daily  corre- 
spondence with  patrons  of  the  old  journals,  and  a  portion 
of  the  readers  of  the  P.  K.,  my  surplus  stock  will  not  last 
long  after  I  commence  to  accept  orders. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  the  stump  speaker  says,  one  word 
in  regard  to  Messrs.  B.  &  Co.  and  I  am  through.  In  their 
attack  on  The  Poultry  Keeper,  they  throw  the  gaunt- 
let to  all  breeders  who  have  advertised  in  its  columns  and 
received  benefit  from  their  ads.  I  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty to  justify  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  protect  my- 
self and  other  breeders  who  sometimes  find  it  profitable 
to  advertise  .in  agricultural  papers  and  young  poultry 


.journals  of  large  circulation  in  addition  to  the  older  es- 
tablished publications.  Had  B.  &  Co.  attacked  one  of 
these  older  journals  that  carries  my  ad.  and  makes 
trade  for  me  I  should  have  resented  it  the  same,  and 
should  B.  &  Co.  have  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  sub- 
scription list  of  The  Poultry  Keeper.  I  think  they  will 
find  my  supposition  correct,  viz.:  That  not  one  name  in' 
a  hundred  of  the  breeders  throughout  the  country  is 
missing  from  the  list. 


Poultry  Cholera. 

F.  H.  LTTTLEHALE,  TYLER,  TEX. 

You  'copy  an  article  in  August  No.  entitled  "Indiges- 
tion in  Fowls."  I  have  lost  fully  thirty  fowls  with  the 
symptoms  described,  viz.:  Loss  of  appetite,  moping,  in- 
ability to  stand,  crop  full  of  sour  food,  etc.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  all  these  symptoms  I  have  f  ound  the  cholera  sign — 
the  greenish  yellow  and  frothy  discharges.  I  do  not  lose 
a  large  number  of  fowls  at  once  but  on  an  average  about 
three  a  month.  Of  young  chicks  I  lost  over  200  out  of 
300  hatched.  Sometimes  my  fowls  die  without  the 
greenish  discharge.  Now,  I  examined  a  great  many  that 
died  but  could  find  nothing  wrong  at  first  except  the  soivr 
food  in  crop.  Finally  a  Golden  Polish  chicken  died  and  I 
examined  him  immediately.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
anything  wrong  with  him  except  the  sour  food  in  crop 
and  a  very  distended  gall  bladder  so  full  that  the  gall  oozed 
out  and  stained  the  liver  and  also  the  wall  of  the  abdom- 
inal cavity.  The  liver  had  red  spots  or  rather  reddish 
blotches  all  over  it.  While  I  was  examining  it  I  saw  a 
sharp'point  come  through  the  intestine  and  wave  about. 
I  immediately  broke  the  intestine  into  pieces  about  an 
inch  long  and  discovered  a  dozen  worms  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  long.  These  worms  were  seat- 
ed in  the  midst  of  a  green  and  yellow  fluid,  completely 
stopping  up  the  intestine.  Since  I  examined  this  chicken  I 
have  examined  a  dozen  that  died  with  the  same  symptoms 
and  have  found  the  worms  in  every  instance.  In  a  Cochin 
hen  I  found  thirty-one  worms.  These  things  are  from 
two  to  four  inches  long.  I  will  say  here  that  I  never  yet 
saw  a  worm  in  my  hen  house  or  on  the  ground.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  believe  a  chicken  can  get  rid  of  them  without 
the  aid  of  medicine.  They  are  sharp  as  a  needle  at  both 
ends.  I  have  tried  dozens  of  remedies  but  it  seems  im- 
possible to  clean  them  out.  I  have  found  a  dozen  worms 
in  an  apparently  healthy  chicken,  killed  to  eat.  If  any- 
one will  examine  the  intestines  by  breaking  them  into 
pieces  an  inch  long  from  one  end  of  the  intestine  to  the 
other,  when  he  loses  a  chicken  by  cholera,  he  will  find 
these  worms.  My  theory  is  this:  The  worms  and  pus 
choke  up  the  intestine  so  that  nothing  can  pass  through. 
The  gall  accumulates  and  oozes  through  the  sides  of  the 
bladder. 

Nothing  can  pass  out  of  the  gizzard,  which  fills  up  with 
water  and  food.  Finally  nothing  can  get  out  of  the  crop 
and  it  fills  up  with  sour  food,  wind  and  mucus,  and 
finally  the  chicken  dies.  Sometimes  a  worm  bursts 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestines  and  the  chicken  dies 
in  a  convulsion.  Now,  as  I  have  said.  Ihave  tried  a  dozen 
things  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  cure 
is  Prevention.  Now  I  look  to  you  for  that.  Copperas, 
asafcetida,  'sulphur,  will  not  do.  Iron  in  the  water  is  no 
good.  I  have  never  had  a  case  of  gapes  among  my 
chickens  and  I  have  hatched  and  bought  altogether  more 
than  400.  Have  about  100  to-day.  Have  eaten  probably 
75.  The  balance  all  dead  from  this  disease.  High-priced 
Dorkings  from  New  Tork,  Golden  Polish  from  New  York 
and  Ohio,  and  a  Leghorn  from  Connecticut.  You  see  I 
give  this  disease  credit  for  the  death  of  the  200  little  ones 
hatched  this  spring  which  I  did  not  examine.  I  say  this 
is  poultry  cholera,  in  Texas,  anyway. 

[We  sent  out  correspondent  a  reply  by  mail, 

and  would  be  pleased  to  know  the  result  of  the 

experiments  suggested.— EdJ 


Mr.  Arichbald's  Experience  With  His 
Incubator. 

I.  w/aBCHIBALD,  ELGIN,  ILL. 

Your  immense  circulation  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
in  so  short  a  time  I  should  think  was  without  a  precedent. 
It  is  really  wonderful.  You  without  doubt  give  more  in- 
formation for  less  money  than  any  paper  I  ever  read. 
■W  hy !  every  copy  is  worth  the  subscription  price  for  a 
year.  Keep  on.  do  well  and  your  name  will  soon  be  legion. 
I  would  like  to  give  you  some  of  my  experience  in  the 
poultry  fine  but  scarcely  know  how.  I  commenced 
hatching  by  incubator  May  22d,  have  hatched  three  lots, 
my  lowest  hatch  being  about  seventy-six  per  cent,  my 
highest  nearly  ninety7  to  the  hundred  eggs.  Almost  all 
the  eggs  not  hatched  were  infertile.  Yery  few  chicks 
died  in  the  shell.  My  plan  is:  warm  and  damp  while 
hatching,  warm  and  dry  after.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
I  can  distance  the  most  "orthodox"  hen  yon  can  find 
with  the  incubator,  both  in  hatching  and  raising  to  ma- 
turity (chicks).  I  have  only  a  small  town  lot,  on  which  is 
my  house,  barn  and  out  house,  having  a  very  small  space 
for  chicks,  but  they  are  just  as  smart  as  anybody's  chicks. 
I  have  raised  mostly  common  stock  but  have  a  few 
Brown  Leghorns,  some  Houdans,  and  all  kinds  are 
real  smart  and  strong,  so  give  me  an  incubator  for 
hatching  chickens  every  time  in  preference  to  hens. 
I  hope  you  may  long  live  to  spread  light  into  the  dark 
places  of  the  world. 


Sore  Heads  on  Chicks. 

A.  A.  MARSH,  ORLANDO.  FLA. 

In  looking  over  my  Poultry  Keeper  for  September 
I  saw  an  article  referring  to  sore  heads  on  chicks  in  which 
you  express  a  desire  to  have  a  full  description  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  As  it  is  a  trouble  peculiar  to  the 
Southern  States,  there  must  be  a  local  cause.  We  have 
a  little  pest  here  called  the  red  bug  (not  as  large  as  a 
chicken  mite )  that  is  very  troublesome  at  times;  they  seem 
worse  in  summer  and  fall.  These  bugs  bed  themselves 
in  the  skin  and  produce  a  terrible  itching  sensation,  and 
cause  a  person  as  well  as  a  chicken  to  scratch,  which  if 
persisted  in  will  make  a  bad  sore,  forming  a  thick  scab, 
and  as  the  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  the  formation 
of  these  dark  sponsor  scabs  on  the  comb  and  wattles.  I 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  red  bug  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and  their  presence  on  the  fowls 


strengthens  my  belief  that  this  is  a  correct  view.  How- 
ever, I  may  be  in  error  with  regard  to  the  cause.  If  left 
alone  these  scabs  will  extend  over  the  whole  head  and 
the  chicken  becomes  blind,  and  unless  carefully  fed  and 
nursed  will  soon  die.  In  extreme  cases  the  head  becomes 
badly  swollen  and  the  eyes  often  burst  before  death  en- 
sues. I  do  not  think  it  is  a  form  of  roup.  I  bred  fine 
poultry  at  the  North  and  had  trouble  with  roup  and 
cholera,  but  never  heard  of  sorehead  until  I  came  here. 
The  remedy  is  both  cheap  and  simple.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  bathe  the  affected  parts  with  kerosene  oil; 
if  it  gets  into  their  eyes  it  will  do  no  harm.  If  applied  in 
season  the  kerosene  will  also  prevent  it.  Old  fowls  are 
not  as  apt  to  die  from  this  disease  as  chickens  from  three 
to  six  months  old,  at  least  this  has  been  my  experience. 
For  cholera,  I  use  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  four  or 
five  drops  to  a  tablespoonful  of  water,  and  apply  it  to  the 
rectum  with  a  feather  or  small  swab.  A  second  applica- 
tion may  be  necessary  in  case  of  cholera  or  sorehead.  A 
little  asafcetida  or  copperas  in  the  drinking  water  is  ben- 
eficial. I  have  tried  these  remedies  and  have  been  very 
successful  in  treating  my  fowls,  losing  but  few  out  of  a 
large  flock.  1±  you  see  any  merit  in  this  letter  you  may 
use  it  as  you  please.  I  am  well  pleased  with  your  paper 
and  wish  you  abundant  success  in  your  undertaking. 


A  Hen's  Dislike  to  Color. 

MRS.  I.  L.  WHITE.  ONEIDA,  ILL. 

I  have  received  the  September  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
am  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I  want  all  of  the  back 
numbers.  I  will  send  25  cents  in  stamps  for  them. 
Please  send  them  and  if  they  are  more  than  25  cents  let 
me  know  and  I  will  send  more.  I  have  taken  the  Poul- 
try World  for  two  years  and  the  Messenger  one  year.  I 
like  The  Poultry"Keeper  best  of  any  of  them. '  It  is  so 
plain  one  can  understand  it  all  as  they  read  along.  As 
long  as  it  is  as  good  as  it  is  now  you  may  count  on  me  as 
a  life-long  subscriber. 

As  you  have  kindly  invited  all  to  say  what  they  have 
to  say,  I  will  tell  you  about  one  of  my  hens.  She  stole  her 
nest  in  an  old  cellar  where  it  was  quite  dark.  She  laid 
thirteen  eggs,  then  she  went  to  setting;  when  she  got  to 
hatching  she  killed  all  the  white  ones  and  saved  all  the 
black.  After  she  got  out  in  the  light  with  them  there 
were  two  that  had  some  white  on  them.  I  heard  her 
chickens  making  a  great  fuss  and  cry.  I  ran  to  them 
thinking  a  rat  was  killing  them;  but  lo  and  behold !  the 
old  hen  was  doing  the  killing  herself.  She  finished  those 
two  little  black  and  white  ones,  then  seemed  happy.  Now 
why  did  she  act  so?  Did  anyone  else  ever  have  a  hen  to 
act  so  hateful?  I  don't  know  what  she  would  have  done 
another  time,  for  I  took  good  care  to  cut  her  head  off 
when  Ehe  weaned  her  black  family.  As  I  raise  chickens 
for  market  I  have  strange  things  happen.  I  clear  from 
$100  to  $125  every  year  with  my  poultry.  I  have  to 
raise  a  good  number.  If  you  think  this  worth  printing  I 
will  tell  you  what  an  old  hen  did  that  I  made  mad. 


More  About  That  Fraud. 

S.  F.  SANBORN,  SANEORNTON,  N.  H. 

I  can  add  my  testimony  to  what  you  have  already  pub- 
lished about  that  "enterprising"  •  and  can  prove 

much  that  I  cannot  stop  to  write  now.  but  enough  now 
to  confirm  what  you  have  said  through  your  paper._  I 
have  had  eleven  years  experience  in  breeding  Plymouth 
Pocks.  For  three  years  in  succession  I  raised  the  most 
high  class  chicks,  proportionately,  of  any  breeder,  one 
year  two-thirds  being  exhibition  birds  and  averaging 
nearly  ninety  points.  I  have  run  my  stock  out  so  I  shall 
have  to  commence  anew  by  getting  scrub  stock  when  in- 
troducing fresh  blood.  When  my  Plymouth  Hocks  were  so 
I  could  recommend  them  I  was  headquarters  for  nice  stock 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  I  write  this  to  let  you  know  I  can 
tell  a  good  bird  from  a  scrub.  Have  been  a  judge  ef  poul- 
try at  State,  county  and  town  shows  (but  enough  of  this). 

1  wrote  to  ,  and  gave  a  complete  description  of 

what  I  wanted  to  breed  from  (viz.:  a  cockerel).  He  an- 
swered that  he  had  one  that  was  just  as  I  desired.  I  sent 
the  cash  and  got  an  old  cock  with  very  long  spurs  and 
his  weight  was  6  lbs.  and  2  ozs.  and  he  was  in  good  breed- 
ing flesh  too.  The  cockerel  I  ordered  was  to  weigh  9  lbs. 
1  paid  charges  one  way  and  returned  him.  He  next 
sent  me  forty  eggs,  and.  with  a  better  chance  than  my 
other  chicks,  they  did  not  weigh  quite  two-thirds  as 
much  when  killed  as  mine  did,  and  it  was  a  fact  I  did  not 
find  one  Standard  chick  in  color  in  the  lot.  I  killed  the 
whole  lot  and  it  would  have  ,saved  me  one  hundred  dol- 
lars at  a  low  estimate  if  I  had  ijought  from  an  honest 
man  or  got  what  I  ordered.  Brewster,  French  and  other 

noted  breeders  saw  the  chicks.   They  agreed 

with  me  that  must  use  those  hens  too  mean  to 

kill,  to  get  eggs  to  fill  his  orders  with.  In  eleven  years' 
breeding  my  poorest  were  superior  to  the  best  of  his. 

ITWe  omit  the  name  for  the  present.  The  evi- 
dence is  accumulating  and  we  will  give  him  the 
benefit  of  it  at  the  proper  time. — Ed.] 


Worms  in  the  Flesh. 

MRS.  KATE  GERKING,  INGRAM,  ILL. 

We  have  taken  The  Poultry  Keeper  since  July  and 
think  it  very  instructive.  I  now  write  to  you  for 'infor- 
mation. About  one  week  ago  I  killed  the  finest  looking 
hen  I  had  in  my  yard;  she  was  laying  and  very  fat. 
While  I  was  dressing  her  I  noticed  yellow  spots  about  as 
large  as  the  eye  of  a  needle,  and  the  exact  color  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  completely  covering  everything  inside  the 
fowl,  and  on  examining  more  closely  I  found  that  they 
crawled  and  were  formed  like  spiders  with  legs  and  body. 
We  had  no  hen  for  dinner.  And  two  days  ago  I  killed 
another  hen;  she  was  laying  and  fat,  though  small,  and 
when  I  had  her  almost  dressed,  I  found  a  dozen,  per- 
haps, of  my  (jets  in  her,  which  I  never  would  have  found 
had  I  not  been  on  the  lookout,  they  being  the  color  of 
the  flesh.  Can  anyone  tell  me  anything  about  them? 
We  feed  our  chickens  grain,  grass  and  slop,  principally; 
have  killed  hens  before  often,  but  never  found  anything 
WTong.  H  my  letter  is  too  long  the  editor  will  please 
give  answer  or  shorten  it  for  me. 

[We  will  insert  in  next  number  an  article  on 
the  subject,  taken  from  an  English  publication, 
Ed.] 
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Forty-five  Chicks  from  One  Hen. 

MES.  D.  GARDNER,  YPSECANTI,  MICH. 

Pardon  me  for  taking  the  liberty  to  address  you,  but  I 
am  a  subscriber  to  your  Poultry  Keeper,  and  really 
consider  it  a  gem  and  one  so  tar  in  advance  of  any  paper 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  and  with  each  paper  have 
become  so  much  interested  (although  have  taken  it  only 
three  months)  that  I  am  anxious  for  it  to  come,  knowing 
it  will  contain  something  new  and  worth  the  price  I  pay 
for  it.  And  in  reading  it  I  see  different  persons  have 
given  their  experience  with  poultry  and  I  feel  like  the 
old  lady  did  that  went  to  a  wedding  uninvited  and  as- 
sured the  hostess  that  she  would  try  and  enjoy  herself 
just  as  well  as  though  she  had  been  invited. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  my  experience 
has  been  in  a  short  time.  I  have  thirty-five  or  more  (a 
promiscuous  lot)  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brahmas,  some 
small,  white  ones,  black,  light  buff  and  some  a  light 
brown.  But  I  never  kept  account  of  the  eggs  until  some 
time  in  April.  Since  then  I  have  sold  335  dozen  besides 
what  I  have  used,  and  have  sixty-five  chicks  and  they 
have  almost  entirely  picked  up  their  living.  I  have  one 
hen  that  last  year  hatched  forty-five  nice  chicks  and 
never  lost  one  of  them.  The  6ame  hen  came  off  this 
morning  with  fourteen,  this  being  the  third  hrood  this 
season. 

There  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  While  dressing 
my  chickens  for  market  last  fall,  I  found  a  number  of 
the  young  ones  with  crooked  backs;  it  disfigured  them  for 
market,  but  they  were  large  and  heavy.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  one  tell  me  if  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  some 
breed  of  fowl,  also,  if  feeding  very  warm  feed  to  fowls  in 
cold  weather  to  make  them  lay,  will  injure  them  for  lay- 
ing the  next  season. 

[Crooked  breasts  are  not  peculiar  to  any  breed, 

nor  is  it  a  disease,  but  comes  from  improper 

roosting  places,  or  crowding.   Heavy  chicks 

should  have  good  foothold,  as  the  breasts  will 

sometimes  become  crooked  when  kept  under 

pressure  on  flat  or  sharp  surfaces. — Ed.] 


Incubators  as  an  Aid. 

H.  S.  WALDO,  QUTNCY,  EL. 

One  reason  why  many  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  do 
not  use  incubators  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  bother 
with  the  chicks  after  they  are  hatched.  They  think 
artificial  mothers  are  too  much  of  a  task  for  the  few 
chicks  they  want  to  raise.  But  this  trouble  can 
all  be  avoided  by  adopting  the  following  plan:  Just 
before  you  fill  the  incubator  with  eggs,  get  as  many  hens 
as  you  can  that  are  wanting  to  set,  and  then  give  the  hens 
their  eggs,  and  fill  the  incubator  at  the  same  time.  The 
chicks  of  course  all  hatch  at  the  same  time,  and  then  the 
whole  number  of  chicks  can  be  divided  between  the  hens. 

If  the  hens  are  given  large,  tight  board  coops,  they 
can  take  care  of  a  large  lot  of  chicks.  Have  board  bot- 
toms to  the  coops  so  that  they  can  easily  be  moved  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  they  should  be  moved  every 
day  or  two,  giving  them  a  fresh  spot,  and  do  not  compel 
them  to  stay  on  the  same  spot  three  or  four  weeks  at  a 
time,  as  some  breeders  do,  for  they  are  sure  to  get  sickly, 
and  a  good  share  of  them  die  before  they  are  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

If  this  plan  is  followed,  the  incubator  will  be  found  to 
be  a  great  help  in  securing  a  nice  lot  of  chicks,  for  some  of 
the  large  motherly  Brahma  hens  will  raise  thirty-five  or 
forty  chicks  if  properly  managed,  when  without  the  use 
of  the  incubator  they  would  only  raise  their  own  hatch  of 
perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen  chicks. 


A  S'25  Watch  for  Send  for  circulars.  Farm, 

Field  db  Stockman,  57-59  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HATCHING  CHICKENS!! 


THIS    IS  THE 
HACHI\E. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Long  looked  for— come 
at  last!  The 

PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR 

will  hatch  eggs  better 
than  a  hen.  Simple!  com- 
pact! reliable!  and  cheap! 
Agents  and  Sole  Mannf  rs 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mts., 

Henderson  II  Stoutenborough, 

Mfrs  &  Jobbers  of  House- 
furnishing  Goods,  Japan- 
ned and  Hotel  Ware,  270  & 
272  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Send  stamp  at  crce  for  Illustrated 
Circular  giving  fall  particulars, 


BBOWV  LEGHORNS. 


PREMIUM  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  suitable  for  Ex- 
hibition or  Breeding  purposes.   Prices  from  $3  to  $5 
if  taken  soon.  VVM.  J.  MIEEER, 

Lock  box  2193,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Ulcuiiou  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

FOR  SAEE — A  few  choice  White  Leghorn  cockerels 
and  pullets.   W.  L.  and  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  in 
season.  L.  F.  WRIGHT,  Mendota,  III. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

UIICT  U1VE  Dfinil?  Will  sell  fine  Rose  or  Sin- 
mUO  I  IVIAIVC  nUUm  ■  gle  comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn Cockerels  at  $2  each,  if  taken  at  once. 

A.  C.  K.EEEEY,  Stillwater,  Minn.   Box  1134. 

FINE  BROWN  LEGHORNS  &J^%^se 

Oakland,  Ky. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  PURE-BRED  AND  NICELY 
marked.  Extra  birds,  §2  to  . $3  each.  White  Cochins, 
$2  each,  or  $5  trio.  J.  A.  ROBEBTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


I 


OR  SALE — I  have  25  D.  B.  cockerels  and  pullets,  at 
at  $2  and  $3  each.   C.  A.  BALLOU,  Worcester,  Mass. 


C.  S.  NEWELL,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me.,  will  sell  .several 
trios  of  Light  Brahma  chicks.  Felch,  Comey,  Buck- 
nam  and  Williams  Strains,  at  $5.  Fine  birds. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


MRS.  TIMM1E  WEBSTER,  Austin,  Cass  Co.,Mo.,breed- 
er  of  pure  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  and  Mammoth  Bronze  tur- 
keys. Best  strains.  Eggs  in  their  season.  Prices  low.  Write. 

300  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  WYANDOTTES. 

Bred  from  Prize  Winning  Stock.  Seventeen  years  a 
breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  De- 
scriptive Circular  showing  matimrs  and  giving  prices. 

Address  P.  M.  MUNGER,  DcKalb,  111. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

PI  YMniITU  BAPIfC     Over  ISO  for  sale.    $4  to 
rLlmUUIn  nUblVOi   $6perpair.  Fine  as  any 
stock  in  the  country.   Not  a  bad  fowl  in  the  flock. 
S.  B.  FROST.  Washington  Heights,  III. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS. 

I  have  a  dozen  or  more  choice  early  pure-bred  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerels  for  sale.   They  are  of 

Philander   Williams'  Strain, 

and  in  every  point  worthy  to  mate  with  the  best  hens  of 
the  breed.   Single  birds,  $3;  two  or  more,  $2.50  each. 

L.  D.  CORBETT, 

Prospect  Park,  It  11  Page  Co.,  Ell. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper,, 


LArVGSHANS. 


I  AWGCUAMC   F011  SALE.    Pure  Croad  Strains. 
LANUonANO  W.  J.  RICHARDSON,  Steubenville,  0. 


TO  EXCHANGE:  1  Ungsban  Cockerel  and  8  Pullets,  Croad  stock, 
for  P.  Rocks ;  good  stock  given  and  only  good  wanted  in  return. 
CHESTER  G.  BUAXDRIFF,  Millville,  Cumberland  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


LANfiSHANS  Pure-bred,  Healthy,  handsome  and 
LiAnuOnAns  vigorous.  A  few  selected  birds  for 
sale.  D.  M.  SsPOONER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


I  have  a  few  choice  Langshan  Cockerels  for  sale. 

E.  B.  SMITH,  Ridgefield,  111. 

H.  C.  MADDEN 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Breeder  of  Pure-Bred  Langshans. 
Stock  for  Sale. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


TIKKEYS. 


F'OH.  S  AXjE. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Gobblers  $i,  Hens  $3,  each. 
PI  vinouth  Rocks,  $3  each.  All  of  the  very  best  strains. 

MRS.  V.  A.  HALL,  Niantic,  III. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POILTRY. 

THOR  SALE— "Very  Superior  Bronze  Turkeys.  P.O.Box 
_T  232,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE-Few  pairs  or  trios  Houdans  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  will  sell  cheap  for  quality  of  stuck.  For  particu- 
lars write  me.  MRS.  M  E.  MARTIN,  Green- 
field. Highland  Co.,  Ohio. 

CANARIES,  PIGEONS  and  POULTRY. 

Send  for  Circulars.  DR.  J.  SCHILLING  tfe  SON, 
Louisville,  Ohio. 

Langshans,  Ducks  and  Turkeys. 

N.  B.  Dana.  Radnor.  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  keeps  none  hut 
the  best  Bronze  Turkeys,  Brazilian  Ducks,  and  pure-bred 
Langshans. 

\KT  A  ArTfTii  The  address  of  every  person 
TT  ii.ll  XJCiU.  wanting  Pit  Games,  Light 
Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  Going  West — must 
sell.  J.  FLEMING,  Princeville,  III. 


FOR  SALE — Cockerels  of  the  following  popular  strains: 
Wyandottes,  Whittaker  and  MillLngton.  Leg- 
horns— R.C.White,  Forbes;  R.  C.  Brown.  Croffut;  S.  C. 
Brown,  Bonneys.    E.  G.  TJNDERHILL,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


F 


OR  First-class  Light  Brahmas  and  Langshans 

address  HENRY  RHODES,  Ewing  College,  111. 


FINE  FOWLS:  ^BS» 

keys,  Pekin  Ducks,  D.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  W.  Leghorns 
and  Guineas.  E.  HUMES,  Avondule,  Pa. 

MARK  THIS  DOWN! 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Javas,  Langshans, 
and  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  $2  per  13. 
Handsome  illustrated  circular  free.  Address 

\V.  R.  SWART,  East  Monroe,  Ohio. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

BLACK  SPANISH,  B.  S.  POLISH 

Eggs  in  season.  Birds  for  sale— no  finer  in  America.  Send 
postal  note  and  learn  more.   Circulars  free  to  those  men- 
tioning P.  K.      HATHAWAY  BROS.,  Painesville,  O. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

STAR  BEE  AND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

BEES,  (jUEEiVS  AND  II0SEY.    FOWLS,  CHICKS  AND  EfidS. 

Two  thousand  Exhibition  Birds — Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Spanish,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas. 
Each  bred  on  a  separate  farm  and  warranted  strictly  pure. 
My  Leghorns  have  competed  at  the  great  shows  against 
the  best  breeds  in  America,  and  I  have  never  been  beaten. 
I  own  and  breed  the  highest-scoring  Brown  Leghorns  in 
the  world.  Cockerel,  97%.  Pullet,  98^ .  Who  can  beat 
it?  Be  sure  to  send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  Dlustrated  Circu- 
lar giving  prices,  premiums  and  pedigree.  Address 

H.  M.  COX,  M.  D.,  Port  Murray,  Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

w.  o.  dakinT 

464  Dorr  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  fine  thoroughbred 

LANGSHAN  &  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS. 

Handsome  Descriptive  Circulars  free. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


DR.  E.  B.  WESTON 

(Highland  Park,  III.) 
Breeds  the  finest 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Cochins, 
Javas  and  Hamburgs. 

His  elegant  16-page  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  prices, 
list  of  prizes,  plan  of  best  poultry  house,  hints  to  begin- 
ners, etc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  a  2-cent  stamp. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  * 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — lOO-egs  Axford  Incubator.   Satisfactory  reasons  for 
selling.    Address  at  once  B.  M.  &  GEO.  CHARLES,  527  Mississ- 
ippi St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

AGENTS! 

Send  $5  for  Sample  240-lb  Scale,  with  Butter-salting  Beam. 
Sells  for  double  the  money.     I).  1.  ROBERTS,  Royalton,  N.  Y. 

TJSE  THE 

"POULTRY  KEEPER" 

"Poultry  Keeper"  Roup  Pills,  per  box.  postpaid,  25c. 
"Poultry  Keeper"  Cholera  Specific,  per  box,  postpaid, 
25c. 

"Poultry  Keeper"  Condition  Food,  per  package,  post- 
paid, 25c. 

A  concise,  practical  treatise  on  poultry  diseases  sent 
free  on  application. 

HENRY  HOWARD  &  CO.,  Touawmula,  N.  V. 

All  Fffff  Farm  B?  H-  H-  Stoddard.  Tells  how  to 
nil  ^£5  I  01  llli  keep  poultry  in  large  numbers  and 
make  a  paying  business.  Contents:  Breeding  Stock. 
Management  of  Stock,  Building  for  Storing  and  Cooking 
Food,  Buildings.  Management  of  Young  Chickens,  Crops 
on  the  Farm,  Dry  Earth  for  Poultry,  Farm  Poultry 
House,  Feeding  Chicks,  Fowls  for  Layers,  Fowls  for 
Sitters,  Houses  for  Layers,  Houses  for  Sitters.  Coops  for 
Chickens,  Location  of  Farm,  Plan  of  Farm,  Poulrty  Farm- 
ing, Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business,  etc.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents,  postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POPl.TRV  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  !st.,  Chicago,  III. 

AMERICAN  EGG  FOOD  AND  POULTRY  CONDITION  POWDER, 

An  article  designed  to  increase  egg  production  and  promote  health 
and  vigor  in  fowls.  Made  from  ingredients  sweet,  wholesome 
and  nutritious,  carefully  selected  and  skillfully  compounded. 
Contains  in  proper  form  and  proportion  those  elements  necessary 
for  the  rapid  formation  of  egg  and  shell,  as  well  as  those  curative 
agents  most  highly  approved  by  the  poultry  fraternity  for  their 
useful  and  beneficial  results.  Manufactured  by  one  who  has  had 
seven  years' practical  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  special 
foods  for  cattle  and  poultry,  and  who  has  for  the  past  four  years 
bred  fine  poultry  in  a  small  way,  and  knows  of  its  merits  from 
practical  test.  Has  been  used  in  competition  with  similar  prep- 
arations, and  is  confidently  offered  to  the  poultry  public  as  an  ar- 
ticle tully  warranted  to  be  excelled  by  none  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Trial  packages  of  one  and  two  pounds  mailed  free 
for  35c  and  60c;  5-lb.,  10-lb.  and  ?5-lb.  boxes,  del.  to  Frt.  or  Exp. 
for  75c,  $1.25  and  $2.50,  respectively.  You  are  invited  to  give  it 
atrial.  Agents  wanted,  to  whom  liberal  prices  will  be  made. 
Address  all  orders,  accompanied  with  cash  or  its  equivalent,  to 
GEO.  R.  DODGE,  Brighton  Distriet,  Boston,  Mass. 


PRIZE  WINNING 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


And  Other  Pure  Bred  Poultry,  Including 

IRISH  WHITE  TAILS, 

A  celebrated  Strain  Pure  Pit  Games.  For  circu- 
lars address        CHAS.  A.  LEFJ1IANN, 


P.  O.  Box  131. 


Louisville,  Ivy . 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POULTRY, 

T)  I  >  I  rX  I,1  Plymouth  Rock  and  Brown  Leghorn 
J    l\  \  I iVi  ch'ioks.  $6.50  per  trio;  cockerels.  #2.50 
each.   Also  Huge  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks.  Write  to  E.  P.  CLOUD,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

«T.  33.  FOOTE1, 

Norwood  Park,  Cook  Co.,  III. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  l/mln  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Partridge  Cochins  and  Buff'  Cochins. 

First-class  stock  only.  Send  stmps  for  illustrated  circular. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

HIGHLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Wvandottes.  Lansrshans.  Houdans.  Light  Brahams, 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Javas.  Brown  Leghorns,  Sil- 
ver Sebright  Bantams.  Silver  N.  W.  and  Black  B.  R. 
Game  Bantams.  Guineas.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Cayuga.Bouen 
and  Pekin  Ducks. 

A  Large  Number  of  Fine 
Chicles  for  Sale. 

Send  five  1-cent  stamps  for  my  twentv-four  page. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

ARTHUR  L.  BOSLEY 

Proprietor. 
Towson,  Baltimore  Co.,  3I<1. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


IT"  O 


SALE. 


400  Chicks  of  the  following  varieties: 
Mjangshans,  Houdans,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Part.  Cochins,  B.  Cochins,  II*.  Coch- 
ins, \\'ijandottes,  L,t  Brahmas, Bk 
Brahmas  and  Pekin  Bucks. 
W.  E.  1UOKRISON,  Fox  Lake,  Wis. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

INCUBATORS. 


THE  SUCCESS  HATCHER  ! 

_  Send  for  circulars  to  C.  C.  GUSHING,  402  X.  4d 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ETJF5.EK.A. ! 

Is  the  Standard  Incubator.   Manufactured  by 
J.  S.  CAMPBELL, 
.,    ,  ^    „  .  West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars. 

PACKARD'S 

Improved  Hot  Water 

INCUBATORS 

AND  BROODERS. 

No  Lamp.  Safe  and  Reliable.  Send  for  Circular  and 
Price  List  toE.  S.  PACKARD.  Haininonton,  N.  J. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


CHARLES  V.  GROSS, 

Pullman,  111.;  P.  O.  Box  67, 

Mfrs.  of  the  only  Reliable  Self  Feeder  and  nonexplosive 
INCUBATOR  LAMF 
giving  more  heat  and  using  less  oil  than  any  other  lamp 
burning  the  same  size  wick.   All  lamps  warranted.  Send 
for  circular  and  list. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Do  You  Want  to  Make  Money  Raising 

POULTRY  ?  THE  FOLLOWING  WELL- 
KNOWN  WORKS  OF  STODDARD  will  convince 
all  that  there  is  money  in  poultry.  Mr.  Stoddard's  books 
are  all  standard  works  and  are  of  great  utility  to  those 
who  want  to  raise  poultry  for  profit  or  pleasure:  Poul- 
try Architecture,  or  How  to  Build.  25  cts.;  Book  on 
Brown  Leghorns.  25  cts.;  Book  on  White  Leghorns.  25 
cts.;  Book  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  25  cts.;  Book  on  Light 
Brahmas.  25  cts.;  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes,  25  cts.; 
How  to  Feed  Poultry,  25  cts.;  How  to  Raise  Poultry  on 
a  Large  Scale.  Any  of  the  above  named  books  &ent, 
postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  V.  S.  or  Canada,  Address 
THE  POULTRY'  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

WHITE '  S 
Prepared  Shell  for  Poultry. 

5-lb  packages  $  .20   12  packages  in  Case...$  1.51 

200-lb  bag   2.00   12  Cases   15.0» 

Manufactured  expressly  for  poultry. 
Factory  being  situated  where  the  waters  abound  in 
oysters,  I  am  enabled  daily  to  get  shells  in  a  pure  and 
healthy  condition.  Much  care  is  taken  in  selecting  and 
preparing  them.  Correspondence  solicited  with  whole- 
sale dealers.  Samples  mailed  free  on  application.  Man- 
ufactured by  s   G.  W.  WHITE,  Salisbury,  Md. 


THE   FAMOUS    E!  ASY-rtXJINriNrinNrO 


Monarch 


awing  Machine ! 


IT  BEATS  THE  WORLD  FOR  SAWING  LOSS  AND  FAMILY  STOVE  WOOD. 

SENT  ON  30  DAYS'  TEST  TRIAL, 


In  the  accompanying  picture  one  of 
our  Michigan  Agents  is  showing  off  the 
merits  of  the  Celebrated  Monarch 
Lightning  Sawing:  Machine,  in  the 
public  square,  to  an  eager  and  delighted 
crowd  of  farmers.  This  agent  made 
S?5 S  clear  profit,  last  season,  In  the 
business,  and  is  still  at  work  for  us.  A 
boy  of  1G  can  run  the  machine  all  day  and 
not  get  any  more  tired  than  he  would 
raking  hay.  The  machine  runs  very 
easily,  so  easily  infact,  that  after  giv- 
ing the  crank  half  a  dozen  turns,  the 
operator  may  let  go  and  the  machine 
will  run  itself  for  three  or  foap  revo- 
lutions, while  sawingthe  log.  FOR 
LOGGIXG  CAMPS,  WOOD 
YARDS,  FARMERS  GET 
TIMfi  OUT  THE  YEAR'S  S17P- 
Y  OP  STOVE- WOOD,  and  all 
sorts  of  log-cutting— it  Is  absolutely 
unrivaled.  THOUSANDS  SOLD 
YEARLY.  Farmers  wishing  to  re 
duce  t  heir  standing  timber  Into  mon- 
ey can  not  fail  to  see  the  many  advan- 
tages of  this  great  labor-sivirg  and 
money-saving:  machine.  If  you  pre- 
fer, you  can  go  directly  Into  the  woods 
and  easily  saw  the  logs  Into  18-inch 
lengths,  for  stove  wood;  or  you  can  saw 
the  logs  into4-footlengthstobcsplitlnto 
cord-wood,  when  ltcan  be  readily  hauled 
off  to  the  village  market.  Thrifty  farm- 
ers often  make  a  great  deal  of  money  dur 
lng  the  winter,  in  this  manner.  With  our 
machine,  you  save  labor  and  money 
both,  because  only  one  boy  or  man  Is 
needed.  It  takes  two  stoat  men  to 
work  the  hand  cross-cut  saw  and  It 
makes  two  backs  aclie  every  hour 
they  use  it.  How  many  thousands  of 
men  with  naturally  amiable  dispositions, 
have  been  soured  and  vexed  and 
tired  out  by  the  murderous,  torturing 
back  aches  occasioned  by  this  kind  of 
labor. 

Eg"  We  offer  Sl.OOO  for  a  machine 
that  Is  EASIER  OPERATED  and 
FASTER  CCTTISG  than  ours 
Every  farmer  should  own  a  machine ;  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season.  Let 
your  boys  do  the  work,  and  save  hired 
help— it  is  pleasant  exercise  for  them. 
We  have  8.7S5  testimonial  letters 
from  farmers  all  over  the  country  who 
bought  and  used  our  machine  during  1883 
and  1-84.  These  lcttrri  cne  and  all  praise 
the  machine  as  highly  as  we  could  wish. 
Our  agents  exhibited  our  machine  and 
took  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  First  Premiums  andDiplomas  at  the  County  and  State  Fairs  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1884;  a  most  satisfactory  show- 
ing, we  think,  and  all  sensible  men  will  agree  with  us  that  the  Monarch  Lightning  Sawing  Machine  stands  to-day  unexcelled  the  world  over.  The  walls  ot  our 
ofliccs  are  huns  thickly  with  many  of  the  handc-omc.st  Diplomas  In  neat  frames.  '  .  .    ,     ,         „  . 

ACEMTe  UfAUTen  I  Send  for  our  elegantly  illustrated  catalogue  in  six  brilliant  colors,  also  lirilliair.lv  illuminated  poster  in  5  colors— all  sent 
M9Jli.faiO  If  ft  Hi  I  CU  ■  free.  Catalogue  tells  how  we  publish  advertisements  in  your  county  papers,  free,  witli  agent's  name  and  post-omce  address 
under  the  advertisement;  also  how  we  hire  your  counties  posted,  thoroughly,  on  every  barn,  fence,  post-office,  blacksmith  shop,  etc..  with  our  magnificent 
five-colored  lithouranh  posters— just  as  "Barnum"  advertises  his  circus.  We  do  all  this  for  every  Agent,  FREE.  It  pays  us  well  to  go  to  tnis  large 
expense,  because  it  helps  our  agents  sell  machines.  OUR  SALES  DOUBLED  LAST  YEAR.  Two  large  additions  were  made  to  our  factory. 
Send  for  full  information  at  once.  Our  factory  Is  now  running  day  and  nisrht  to  fill  orders.  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  One  Agent  sold  four  ma- 
chines in  one  day.  Another  sold  twenty-eight  machines  in  his  township.  Another  Agent  e'eared  5S75  in  one  week!  \\  hen  you  TV'rite  us,  ptease 
mention  this  paper.  We  are  looking  for  five  more  first-class  Traveling  Salesmen.  Will  pay  SlOO  per  month  and  expenses  to  the  right  men.  Address 

MONARCH  MFC.  CO.,  206  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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If  yZ^U  MOCKING  BIRD  £i£*gbttM 


Mrs.  Harriet  Melton,  Menard  p-  °  < 


Randolph  Co.,  111. 


Poultry  Architecture;  or,  How  to  Build  Con- 

venient  and  Elegant  Fowl-houses,  Durably  and  Econ- 
omically. By  Stoddard.  This  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  nu- 
merous fowl-houses,  embracing  small  buildings  for  a  few 
fowls,  that  can  be  erected  very  cheaply,  as  well  as  de- 
signs of  large  and  elegant  structures,  thus  meeting  the 
wants  of  all  poultry-keepers.  There  are  also  cuts  of 
fences,  coops  for  young  chickens  and  for  fattening,  ship- 
ping boxes,  feed  boxes,  nests,  etc.,  all  fully  and  clearly 
described,  with  practical  directions  for  construction. 
Price  25  cents.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Boots  3  Cents  Each. 

The  following  books  are  published  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  many 
of  them  handsomely  illustrated,  and  printed  from  clear,  readable 
type  on  good  paper  .  Manual  of  Etiquette  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  a  guide  to  policeuess  and  good  breeding,  giving  the 
rules  of  modern  etiquette  for  all  occasions.  Tin-  Standard  Let- 
ter Writer  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a  complete  guide  to 
correspondence,  giving  plain  directions  for  the  composition  of  let- 
ters of  everv  kind,  with  innumerable  forms  and  examples.  Win- 
ter Evening  Recreations,  a  large  collection  of  Acting 
Charades,  Tableaux,  Games,  Puzzles,  etc.,  for  social  gatherings, 
private  theatricals,  and  evenings  at  home;  illustrated.  J>Ia- 
loffiies.  Recitations  and  Readings,  n.  large  and  choice  col- 
lection for  school  exhibitions  and  public  and  private  entertain- 
ments. Parlor  Magic  and  Chemical  Experiments,  a 
book  which  tells  how  to  perform  hundreds  of  amusing  tricks  in 
magic  and  instructive  experiments  with  simple  agents.  The 
Home  Cook  Hook  and  Family  Physician,  containing  hun- 
dreds  of  excellent  cooking  receipts  and  hiuts  to  housekeepers,  also 
telling  how  to  cure  all  manner  of  common  ailments  by  simple 
home  remedies.  Manners  and  Customs  in  Far  Away 
Lands,  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  hook  of  travels,  de- 
scribing the  peculiar  life,  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  foreign  countries ;  illustrated.  Sixteen  Complete 
Stories  by  Popular  Auibors,  embracing  love,  humorous  and  de- 
tective stories,  stories  of  society  life,  of  adventure,  of  railway 
life,  etc.,  all  very  interesting.  The  Hudtfet  of  Wit,  Humor 
and  Fun,  a  large  cnllectiou  of  the  best  funny  stories,  sketches, 
anecdofes,  poems  and  jokes  thatbave  been  written  for  some  ye:irs  ; 
illustrated.  Useful  Knowledge  for  the  Million,  a  handy 
book  of  useful  information  for  all,  upon  many  and  various  sub- 
jects ;  illustrated.  Anyone  of  the  above  hooks  will  be  sent  by- 
mail,  p'^tpaid,  for  Three  Cents;  any  Five  for  13  Cents  ;  the 
whole  Ten  for  20  Cents.  Postage  stamps  taken.  These  are 
the  cheapest,  books  ever  published,  and  ennruineed  worth  five 
times  the  money  asked  for  them.  This  offer  is  made  to  introduce 
our  publications.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.. 

Address,  F.  II.  I.TTPTON,  No.  8  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper* 


A.  L.  TUCKER, 

167  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

LIVE  POULTRY  COMMISSION 
MERCHANT. 

If  you  have  Poultry,  young  or  old,  to  dispose 
of  write  him  for  information. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Standard  Roofing 

And  lining  for  Poultry  Houses,  cheaper  and  more  dura- 
ble than  shingles,  water-proof,  vermin-proof,  air-tight, 
can  be  applied  by  any  one.  For  samples  and  circulars 
ddress 


46  Cortlandt  Street, 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


New  York  City. 


POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT, 

By  P.  H.  JACOBS, 

EDITOR  OF 

THE    POULTRY  KEEPER. 

This  new  book  is  just  issued  and  will  be  found  to  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  raising 
poultry  for  profit.  Mr.  Jacobs  does  not  write  from  a 
theoretical  point  but  from  an  actual  experience  of  30 
years  in  the  poultry  yard.   Contents  of  the  book: 

Hundreds  of  other  suggestions  of  great  value  for  thosa 
contemplating  raising  poultry  for  market  and  profit 

Price  25  Cents 

Postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 


I  89  Randolph  St. 


Chicago,  III. 


THE  publishers  of  OCEAN  to  OCEAN  desire  tosecure  the  names  of  one  million  subscri ti- 
ers. With  that  number  to  go  before  advertisers,  who  are  wiliing  to  pay  one  cent  per 
line  per  thonsanil  of  circulation,  or  $10  a  line  for  a  million,  the  profits  of  the  paper  will 
approximate  as  follows :— RECEIPTS :  1,000,000  subscribers,  at  $2,  $2,000,000;  500  inches  ad- 
vertising space,  at  $10  a  line  or  $140 an inch,  52 issues,  $3,(140.000— total, f 5,640,000.  EXPENSES: 
for  paper  and  press  work,  1,000,000  copies,  52  issues,  ?«oo,000  ;  editorial  work,  office,  repairs,  etc., 
$50,000;  premium  engravings, $1,000,000;  incidentals,  commissions,  etc.,  $100,000 ;— tola!  $1,750,000 : 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  53,860,000.  This  enormous  profit  from  sale  of  advertising  space.  Ocean 
to  Ocean  will  owe  directly  to  its  subscribers,  for  advertisers  will  pay  $10  a  line  simply  be- 
cause the  paper  will  have  1.000.000  circulation.  In  order  to  secure  such  a  circulation  and  such 
profits,  the  publishers  will  loan  back  to  subscribers  in  $100  to  S500  amounts  the  profits  thus  se- 
cured, and  also  furnish  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  Premium  ever  offered. 


^The  GRANDEST 


"Waiiinn  far  tlia  Vorrlinf  "—This  grand  engraving  was  never  sold  for  less  than  $12 
nailluyiUl  IUG  acopy.  We  will  pay  $1,000  for  any  copy  purchased  at  re- 

tail for  a  less  amount.   Our  order  is  for  1,000,000  copies,  we  paying  cost  of  American  plate. 

Every  future  subscriber  to  Ocean  to  Ocean  can  secure  a  copy  of  this,  the  most  valuable 
work  or'  art  ever  issued  in  the  form  of  an  engraving,  by  sending  42c«  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
scription price,  to  prepay  cost,  express  and  properly  packing,  or  postage,  if  sent  by  mail.  Also, 
any  subscriber  who  desires  to  borrow  from  $100  to  §500  at  4  per  cent.,  the  principal  to  stand  if 
desired  as  long  as  borrower  remains  a  subscriber,  should  so  state  when  he  orders  the  premium. 
In  such  case— 

The  Subscription  Price,  $2.00,  need  not  be  sent,  as  it  can 
be  deducted  when  Loan  is  made 

And  subscription  begins.  Your  individual  note  is  all  the  security  asked :  provided  you  will 
send  the  names  of  several  of  your  neighbors  to  whom  we  can  refer,  not  as  to  the  amount  of 
property  you  are  worth,  but  as  to  good  character.  First  year's  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  sub- 
scription price  will  be  deducted  from  amount  borrowed. 

Loans  made  pro  rata  ;  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  5500.  First  year's  interest 
at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  subscription  price  to  be  deducted  from  amount  loaned.  If 
the  subscriber  does  not  apply  for  a  loan,  the  subscription  price  must  be  seat  in 
advance.  If  a  loan  is  desired,  no  money  need  be  sent  for  subscription,  the 
charges  for  the  Premium,  42c,  only  being  required,  as  the  subscription  and  first 
year's  interest  can  be  deducted  from  the  loan.  Every  subscriber  must  accept  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  Premium, 
that  he  will  display  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  house  or  office,  and  inform  those  who  call  how  and  where  he  secured 
it.  Positively  this  must  be  done.  Every  Premium  sent  out  secures  additional  subscribers,  and  no  application  will  be 
entered  unless  the  charges  on  the  Premium  are  sent.  These  charges,  42c,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subscription 
price,  and  barely  cover  cost,  delivery,  and  properly  packing  so  large  an  engraving,  and  the  delivery  charges  must  be 
prepaid.  The  subscription  price,  $'2  (which  represents  a  profit  and  not  a  direct  expense)  can  remain  unpaid  until  loan 
is  made  and  subscription  begins.  Postage  stamps  will  uot  be  received  for  Premium  charges  except  from  places  where 
a  postal  note  can  not  be  obtained.  When  a  loan  is  made 
the  adjoining  form  of  note  will  be  sent,  with  the  money,  to 
the  subscriber's  nearest  bank  or  express  office,  and  no  note 
need  be  signed  until  the  money  is  paid  over.  Send  the 
names  of  several  references,  and  immediate  inquiry  will  be 
made.  If  no  loan  is  desired,  no  references  need  be  sent. 
The  Premium  will  be  sent  at  once.  Address, 

Ocean  to  Ocean,  mb«S5?ti.  o. 


CONDITIONS. 


One  year  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay 
to  the  order  of  the  publishers  of  Ocean  to  Ocean  the  sum 

of  Dollars,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per 

annum  after  maturity.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
no  part  of  the  principal  of  this  note  will  be  demanded  or 
become  payable,  (except  at  my  pleasure,)  as  long  as  I  re- 
main a  paid-up  subscriber  to  the  above  named  paper. 

(Signed.)  


mention  the  Poultry  Keeper* 


We  will  send  vou  a  watch  or  a  chain 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPJtLSS,  C.  O.  D.,  to  be 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory  .returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Watch  Warranted.  Address 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


WE  HAVI 


Indespensiblo  to  every  family. 
Sells  at  eight  wherever  offered. 

I  cleared  $18.75  the  first  day  G.  J.  Whlto,  Ills. 
"  sold  88  the  first  3  days.      L.  W.  Thompson.  Iowa. 
1  make        to  £5.  daily,  clear.  N.  II.  KiidKys,  Kins, 
I  sold  30  in  35  calls.  II  6.  Daniels,  Mo. 
I  can  make  1500.  to  2500.00  a  year  clear.  L.  A,  Hlpollte,  ind. 
64 page  Catalogu  ,  showing  quick  sale,  large  profits,  testimo- 
nials and  valuable  hints  all  free.  J.E.Shepard  &  Co.,  ClnciDnal,0 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


OUR  I 

American  Lever  Watch 

After  months  of  labor  and  experiment,  we  have  at  last 
Vmight  to  perfection  A  IVEW  H  ATCH.  It  is  a  Key 
<Wiiitliii£  IV a  tell  with  the  Celebrated  Anchor  Lever 
Movement,  Expansion  Balance,  Fully  Jeweled.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  material,  and  in  the  very  best  manner  so 
as  to  insure  pood  time-keeping  qualities.  The  Cases  are 
made  of  our  celebrated  metal  known  as  Alum  inum  4-  old 
This  metal  has  asufficienta-hount  of  gold  in  the  composition 
to  give  the  watch  a  genuine  sold  appearance.  In- 
deed  it  cannot  be  told  from  a  Genuine  Gold  Watch  except 
by  the  best  judges.  They  are  finely  en  laved  or  engine 
turned  and  are  massive  and  strong  and  very  I  andsome, 
making;  it  just  the  watch  for  all  who  require  a  grooU 
st  rong-  watch  and  an  accurate  I  iinekeepor.  For 
trading  and  speculative  purposes,  it  is  superiorto  any  watch 
ever  before  olTered  .  T  >ey  can  be  sold  readily  for  $15  and  $20 
each,  and  rraded  for  horses,  cattle.  &c.  so  as  to  double  tho.-e 
amounts.  We  send  the  wat-h  free  bv  registe:  ed  mail,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $8.00  or  we  will  send  It  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of 
SI. OO  on  account,  Eire  balance  can  be  paid  at  the  express 
office.  We  also  have  ve1  v  fine  Aluminum  Gold  Chains  nt 
SI. OO  each.  Beautiful  Medallion  Charms  nt  SOCents.We 
have  hundreds  of  testimonials  but  have  room  for  only  a  few 

World  Man  fg  Co.  Menlo  Park,  Cal.  Jan.  s,  1884. 

Gents:— The  S3  00  Aluminum  Gold  Watch  gives  periect 
satisfaction.  I  enclose  $80.00  for  9  more  watches  balance  to 
be  C.  O.  D.  Send  at  once.     Respectfully,  Henry  Braithwait. 


World  Man'fg  Co.  Gunnison,  Col.  Jan.  16, 1884. 

Sirs:— Some  months  ago  I  purchased  one  of  your  $3.00  No  v 
American  Lever  Watches  and  I  sold  it  for  $25.00.  Please 
send  me  another.  Enclosed  hud  cash.   Yours,  H.  J.  Green. 


W.  H  White,  Woodburn,  Kv  .July  23,  1883.  Writes:— The 
two  New  American  Lever  Watckes  ;  urchased  from  you  re- 
ceived all  right.   Sold  at  once  for  $15. 00 each. 
Sendall  I  WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
orders  to  I         1 22  Nassau  Street,  New  York . 


It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with 
an  article  that  so  fully  corresponds 
with  its  advertised  (food  qualities 
as  does  the  blew  American  Lever 
Watch.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  made  of  that  precious  metal 
Aluminum  Gold;  its  works  are  ex- 
cellent and  the  general  style  of  the 
case  rank  it  with  the  best  Watcln  s 
made  anyivhere.  We  recommend 
it  to  our  readers  as  a  watch  that 
will  give  entire  satisfaction. 
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Nov. 


INQUIRIES. 


S.  R.  F. ,  Bavenna,  Ohio. — How  much  copperas  is  used 
in  a  half  gallon  of  water? 

One-quarter  of  a  pound,  or  one  pound  to  two 

gallons. 

A.  B.,  Glidden.  Iowa.— "Where  can  I  get  bone  meal  and 
oyster  shells  in  Chicago,  and  what  will  it  cost? 

We  know  of  no  one  who  makes  a  specialty  of 

such  in  Chicago. 

•   

E.W.  J.,  New  York  City.— The  best  looking  poultry  farm 
in  my  estimation  is  your  Experimental  Farm.  Would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  describe  it  more  fully  in  the  next  issue 
of  your  paper,  as  it  would  surely  interest  a  great  many 
of  your  readers? 

We  will  endeavor  to  do  so  very  soon,  as  many 
have  made  the  same  request. 

J.  C.  H.— How  late  do  you  think  chicks  ought  to  be 
hatched? 

May  is  late  enough,  as  those  hatched  between 
May  and  November  bring  very  low  prices,  al- 
though we  can  safely  state  that  there  is  more  or 
less  profit  in  hatching  them  all  the  year. 

E.  S.  P.,  Cunnington,  Mass.— Can  you  tell  me  if  a  cross 
of  a  Brown  Leghorn  hen  with  a  Game  cock  will  make  a 
hardier  and  more  meaty  fowl  than  a  full  blooded  Brown 
Leghorn,  and  would  it  make  a  desirable  cross? 

The  cross  is  an  admirable  one,  combining  the 
early  maturity  of  the  Leghorn  with  the  table 
qualities  of  the  Game. 

J.  C.  B.,  St.  Thomas. — Will  you  kindly  answer  in  your 
next  number  the  cause  of  hens  getting  the  stagger,  turn 
the  head  to  one  side,  stagger  over  and  frequently  fall 
down  ?  Kindly  give  cause  and  cure,  and  oblige  a  sub- 
scriber. 

Probably  caused  by  apoplexy,  which  some- 
times affects  overfat  fowls.  Feed  on  a  light  diet 
sparingly  for  awhile,  and  allow  exercise. 

Geo.  Wrat,  Beeton,  Ont. — Is  there  any  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  dry  sawdust  instead  of  earth  on  the 
flooring  boards  of  a  "hen  house  during  the  winter  months? 
Sawdust  -would  not  freeze  and  would  absorb  the  ex- 
crement much  better.  _ 

If  sawdust  is  plentiful  it  is  the  very  best  ma- 
terial that  can  be  used.  Your  reason  is  a  correct 
one. 

r  z.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. — I  would  like  to  ascertain  through 
your  paper  why  it  is  that  hens  in  winter  pick  the  feathers 
off  of  one  another.  What  is  the  cause  and  what  will  pre- 
vent it?  They  lay  just  as  well,  but  they  look  badly. 
Please  answer  in  next  publication. 

Fowls  in  confinement  are  often  subject  to  the 
vice.  Try  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, in  communication  headed  "How  to  Prevent 
Feather  Pulling." 

C.  S.  P.,  Boise  City,  Idaho.— Are  potatoes  good  for 
young  chickens  and  laying  hens,  and  what  other  feed  is 
best  mixed  with  them?  Corn  meal  is  higher  than  any 
other  feed  here,  3*2  cents  per  pound,  potatoes  ^  cent. 
Which  do  you  think  the  most  profit  is  in,  selling  eggs  on 
an  average  of  40  cents  the  year  round,  or  chickens  at 
$5  a  dozen?  Feed  will  average  1%  per  pound. 

Potatoes  are  excellent,  and  may  be  mashed 

and  mixed  with  bran,  meal  or  ground  oats.  You 

will  find  both  eggs  and  chicks  profitable  at  the 

prices  named.   Our  book  is  being  printed  now. 

'Mrs.  H.  M.  C,  Simmons.  Arizona.— I  have  a  cross 
from  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs  and  Plymouth  Bocks. 
Nearly  all  of  them  become  perfectly  bare  of  feathering  on 
the  head  and  neck  after  they  are  a  few  weeks  old.  Many 
of  them  die  in  that  condition.  I  had  a  cross  of  Brown 
Leghorns  with  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs(  unintention- 
ally) and  all  of  their  progeny  became  not  only  bald- 
headed,  but  so  puny  that  scarce  one  in  six  survived.  Do 
you  know  a  remedy  for  bald  heads  on  chicks? 

You  will  find  several  remedies  suggested  by 
our  correspondents  in  our  "Correspondence" 
department. 

A.  T.  S.,  Lockridge,  Iowa.— Can  yon  give  any  informa- 
tion about  our  chickens  which  get  lame  and  lose  the  use 
of  their  legs?  They  eat  well  but  lose  flesh  and  in  a 
week  die.  They  run  where  they  please.  Please  give  in- 
formation in  your  next  number. 

Your  chicksjiave  what  is  known  as  leg  weak- 
ness. It  sometimes  comes  from  overfeeding, 
causing  the  chicks  to  grow  too  fast  for  the 
strength  of  the  legs.  It  also  comes  from  damp- 
ness and  lice.  Keep  them  in  a  warm  place  and 
give  a  little  bone  meal  in  their  food. 

D.  H.  E..Bradford  Center,  Me.— Would  like  to  ask  one 
question  in  relation  to  a  trouble  with  my  chicks  and  old 
hens.  They  seem  to  have  a  notion  of  walking  upright, 
dropping  down  behind,  or  rather  walking  on  their 
haunches  or  not  at  all.  Is  it  a  rheumatic  trouble  or  a 
disease?  Is  the  Plymouth  Bock  an  original  strain  or 
from  a  cross?  and  what  strains  were  used  to  produce 
them?  Do  you  intend  to  furnish  Bronze  turkey  eggs 
next  season  ? 

You  will  find  the  trouble  is  no  doubt  caused 
by  dampness,   Give  them  a  warm  location,  and 


feed  ground  bone  and  meat.  Try  the  condition 
powder  in  our  former  number.  The  Plymouth 
Kock  originated  from  a  cross  of  the  Black  Java, 
Cochin  and  Dominick,  though  there  are  several 
statements  (dissimilar)  regarding  their  origin. 
We  do  not  breed  turkeys. 

A.  D.,  Parkville,  Mo.— Where  is  the  three-ply  Standard 
Booting  to  be  had,  and  at  what  cost?  Where  is  Stand- 
ard Cement  to  be  had  and  at  what  cost?  Is  the  three- 
ply,  when  used  without  boards  under  it,  proof  against  the 
attack  of  wild  animals  desirous  of  getting  at  the  fowls? 

It  may  be  procured,  perhaps,  of  the  Indiana 
Paint  and  Rubber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  but 
Mr.  A.  F.  Swan,  46  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City, 
advertises  it.  Standard  cement  should  be  easily 
procured  wherever  lime  is  sold.  We  do  not  think 
the  three-ply  would  resist  a  large  animal,  but 
would  probably  keep  out  the  smaller  ones. 

J.  B.  S.,  Boston,  Mass. — Can  guineas  be  made  profit- 
able '!  How  can  sunflowers  be  harvested  and  cured  ?  They 
mould  beyond  account. 

We  know  of  no  one  who  considers  guineas 
profitable  as  a  business,  though  they  are  con- 
sidered profitable  on  farms  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  them  to  forage.  Sunflowers  should 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  head  and  packed  loosely, 
so  the  air  can  get  in  to  them.  The  better  plan  is 
to  separate  the  seeds  and  pack  in  a  barrel. 

H.  S.  J..  Plaquesnine.  La. — Will  a  fair  percentage  of 
eggs  hatch  after  traveling  say  1.000  miles  on  railroad? 
Are  fowls  that  are  sent  from  the  North  and  West  apt  to 
die  on  coming  to  this  warm  climate? 

If  properly  packed  eggs  will  suffer  no  injury  at 
any  distance.  They  are  often  sent  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  California,  hatching  with  good 
results.  Fowls  will  not  suffer  inconvenience  by 
being  removed  from  the  North  to  the  South, 
though  it  is  not  well  to  ship  them  from  South  to 
North  in  winter. 

L.  E.  B.,  Leesville,  S.  C. — What  four  breeds  would  you 
suggest  from  which  to  sell  chicks  and  eggs?  Would  dry 
and  sandy  ground  be  a  good  location  for  fowls? 
Dry  and  sandy  ground  is  the  best  soil  upon  which 
to  keep  fowls.  For  your  climate  you  will  find 
the  Leghorns,  Houdans  and  Hamburgs  the  best 
for  eggs,  the  Houdans  the  best  for  chicks 
and  eggs,  and  the  Plymouth  Eocks,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Langshans  the 
best  for  chicks.  The  Houdan  or  Game  crossed 
on  Brahmas  or  Cochins  makes  an  excellent  cross 
for  chicks. 


A  Circular  to  leghorn  Breeders. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  to  the 
breeders  of  Leghorns,  dated  North  Haven,  Conn., 
October  1,  1884.  It  is  signed  by  Messr3.  H.  S. 
Babcock,  C.  P.  Jordan,  N.  D.  Forbes,  and  J. 
Boardman  Smith,  with  space  for  name  and  ad- 
dress. .  A  copy  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
Mr.  J.  Boardman  Smith,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

"In  view  of  the  severe  restrictions  placed  upon 
Leghorns  by  the  'New  Standard,'  we  respectfully 
ask  you  to  join  the  Leghorn  Breeders  in  the  en- 
closed petition,  which  we  believe  will  receive  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  concerned.  Please 
give  us  your  name  below  and  return  in  the  en- 
closed envelope,  at  your  earliest  convenience." 

In  connection  with  the  above  is  a  blank  of 
petition,  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  movement.  It  is  certainly 
right  and  proper  that  any  requirement  which  is 
obnoxious  should  be  removed,  and  no  doubt  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  this  will  be  done 
by  the  votes  of  the  Leghorn  breeders  themselves, 
but  as  everyone  has  the  privilege  of  petition, 
we  give  the  form  in  full : 

To  THE  Officers  or  

Poultry  Society: 

Gentlemen: — We,  the  undersigned,  breeders  of 
Leghorns,  respectfully  petition  you  to  incorpo- 
rate in  your  Rules  and  Regulations  the  following 
instructions  to  your  judges: 

1.  Not  to  disqualify  Leghorns  for  white  in  the 
face. 

2.  A  perfect  earlobe  may  be  white  or  cream  y  - 
white. 

3.  The  plumage  of  White  Leghorn  Cocks  or 
Cockerels  may  have  a  slight  yellow  tinge. 

4.  Rose  Comb  Leghorns  will  compete  in  a  class 
by  themselves. 

We  are  constrained  to  petition  thus  for  the  fol- 
io win  e reasons : 

1.  Though,  as  we  understand,  it  was  voted  by 
the  "A.  P.  A."  that  "white  in  the  face  of  Leg- 
horns" should  not  disqualify,  the  change  was  not 
made  in  the  "Standard." 


2.  We  are  informed  that  the  change  in  the 
"Standard"  from  "creamy-white"  to  white  ear- 
lobes  was  an  error. 

3.  The  best  Leghorn  from  an  economical  point 
of  view  is  one  having  deep  yellow  legs,  skin  and 
beak;  but  such  a  bird  will  naturally  have  a 
creamy-white  earlobe,  and  a  slight  yellow  tinge 
in  plumage. 

4.  "Rose  Comb"  Leghorns  are  as  much  entitled 
to  a  separate  class  as  Pea  Comb  Partridge  Coch- 
ins. 

5.  The  American  Poultry  Association,  to  which 
we  would  naturally  petition,  has  voted  not  to 
change  the  "Standard"  again  in  five  years,  hence 
we  can  look  for  no  help  in  that  direction,  and 
we  are  confident  the  above  changes  are  impera- 
tively demanded  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Leg- 
horn fowls,  and  that  in  this  way,  by  conceding 
our  request,  you  can  most  effectually  aid  in  plac- 
ing one  of  our  most  valuable  breeds,  both  for 
utility  and  beauty,  upon  a  natural  standard. 


The  Poultry  Show  at  Evanston. 

Mr.  H.  M.Wheeler,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  writes  us  as 
follows :  "We  are  happy  to  say,  for  an  unex- 
pected occurrence,  that  we  intend  to  postpone 
our  show  until  the  19th  and  20th  of  November, 
so  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  it  to 
the  public  through  your  paper,  which  we  all 
consider  very  fine  in  every  respect,  and  hope  you 
will  be  present  at  our  show.  Be  so  kind  as  to 
announce  through  your  paper  that  we  will  be 
very  much  pleased  if  all  the  large  breeders  would 
send  birds,  as  it  will  cost  them  very  little  for 
keeping  and  entrance  fee,  and  that  our  prize  list 
and  rules  will  be  out  very  soon,  and  we  intend 
to  send  one  to  everybody  that  breeds  pure-bred 
poultry.  We  are  not  a  very  large  club,  but  every- 
thing we  are  going  to  do  is  to  be  done  in  good 
order.  We  hope  that  the  breeders  will  send  their 
birds,  as  they  will  be  judged  and  scored,  and  it 
will  cost  them  but  very  little.  Please  anounce 
that  it  is  our  first  annual  exhibition. 


Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

North  Missouri  Poultry  Club,  Trenton,  Mo. 
Frank  Robertson,  Secretary,  Trenton,  Mo.  De- 
cember 3-6,  1884. 

Southeastern  Nebraska  Poultry  Association, 
Pawnee  Citv,  Neb.  W.  H.  Gardner,  secretary. 
December  30-31,  1884,  and  January  1,  1885. 

Northern  Indiana  Poultry  Association,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Geo.  P.  Gordon,  secretary,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.   February  17-21,  1885. 

Waltham  Fanciers'  Club,  Waltham,  Mass.  W. 
E.  Shedd,  secretary.  First  week  in  December, 
1884. 

Southern  Indiana  Poultry  Association,  Evans- 
ville.  F.  M.  Gilbert,  secretary.  First  week  in 
December,  1884. 

Central  Illinois  Poultry  Association,  Alton,  111. 
R.  J.  Boswell,  secretary.  December  10-1 3, 1884. 

Southwestern  Iowa  Association,  Creston.  W. 
H.  Stonehouse,  secretary.  December  16-19, 
1884. 

Southern  Massachusetts  Poultry  Association, 
FaU  River,  Mass.  T.  J.  Eddy,  secretary.  De- 
cember 16-20,  1884. 

Logansport  (Ind.)  Poultry  Club.  J.  K.  Waltz, 
secretary.   December  16-20,  1884. 

Ohio  State  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. W.  A.  Jeffrey,  secretary,  Springfield. 
December  17-23,  1884. 

Worcester  County  West  Poultry  Association, 
Spencer,  Mass.  P.  Emerson,  secretary.  Decem- 
ber 23-24,  1884. 

Meriden  Poultry  Association,  Connecticut. 
Joshua  Shu te,  secretary.  December  30  and  31, 
1884,  and  January  1  and  2,  1885. 

Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Stoneham,  Mass.  W.  A.  Weston, 
Secretary,  Box  494,  Stoneham,  Mass.  January 
6-8,  1884. 

Champlain  Valley  Poultry  Association,  Bur- 
lington, Vt.  M.  H.  Stone,  secretary.  Early  in 
1885. 

New  York  Fanciers'  Club,  New  York  City. 
Chas.  R.  Harker,  secretary.   January,  1885. 

Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  Worces- 
ter.   H.  A.  Jones,  secretary.   January  5-7,  1885. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Poultry  Club.  A.  Swift, 
secretary.    January  12-17, 1885. 

Central  Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Wm.  J.  Miller, 
Secretary.  January  15-20,  1885,  inclusive. 

Lake  Shore  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Evanston,  111.  H.  M.  Wheeler,  Secretary.  No- 
vember 19-20,  1884. 

World's  Fair,  Poultry  Department,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  B.  N.  Pierce,  special  commissioner. 
Indianapolis.  January  15  to  February  15,  1885. 

Iowa  State  Poultry  Association,  Boone.  J.  H. 
Boggs,  secretary.   January  20-24,  1885. 

National  Poultry  Association,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  T.  F.  McGrew,  Jr.,  secretary.  January  27 
to  February  3,  1885. 

Virginia  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Richmond.  Frank  Lovelock,  secretary,  Gordons- 
ville.  January  6,  7,  8  ami  ds  1885. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 
White-Crested  Black  Polish. 

We  are  desireous  of  giving  our  readers  as  good 
an  idea  as  we  may  be  able  to  of  the  leading 
breeds  of  poultry.  We  have,  accordingly,  from 
time  to  time,  inserted  cuts  of  different.kinds  of 
fowls.  In  this  number  we  present  an  excellent 
picture  of  one  of  our  handsomest  breeds.  Of 
course  each  breeder  has  his  favorites,  and  the 
good  points  of  his  pets  are  sure  to  be  heralded. 
We  think  every 
poultry  fancier 
will  agree  with  us 
in  the  statement 
that  the  White- 
crested  Black  Po- 
lish are  one  of  the 
handsomest,  if  not 
the  handsomest, 
of  our  domestic 
birds. 

Whenever  shown 
they  are  sure  to 
find  many  admir- 
ers. The  body, 
wings  and  tail  are 
jet  black.  The 
crest  is  white,  with 
a  narrow  black 
band  in  front  The 
cocks  are  extreme- 
ly proud,  and  as 
they  strut  about 
one  cannot  fail  to 
admire,  and  many 
will  find  them- 
selves saying  "The 
prettiest  I  ever 
saw!"  This  cut  is 
of  a  pair  of  fowls 
owned  and  bred  by 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Seely, 
of  Afton,  Chenan- 
go Co.,  N.  Y.,  the 
pair  being  the 
Chenango  Prince 
and  Princess. 

The  Standard  permits  a  small  V-comb  and  says 
"the  smaller  the  better."  Chenango  Prince  has 
no  comb  and  most  of  his  chicks  are  like  him  in 
this  respect,  and  what  do  have  combs  have  only 
small  ones.  Mr.  Seely  breeds  remarkably  close 
to  the  Standard.  He  also  breeds  the  pure  White 
Polish,  Dark  Brahmas,  and  Black  Hamburgs, 
and  finds  that  his  Polish  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  others  as  layers. 

The  White-crested  Black  Polish  have  black  or 
dark  horn-colored  beaks,  and  black  legs,  or  a 
dark  slate  approaching  black.  There  "is  a  pro- 
tuberance on  the  skull,  which  is  concealed  by 
the  crest,  the  feathers  of  the  crest  of  the  cock 


being  similar  in  shape  and  texture  to  those  of 
the  hackle.  The  base-feathers  in  front  of  the 
white  crests  of  cock  and  hen  are  black,  the 
fewer  the  better.  The  comb  should  resemble 
the  letter  V  in  shape,  and  the  smaller  the  better. 
The  wattles  are  red  and  the  earlobes  white,  the 
hackle  glossy  black,  and  the  plumage  a  rich 
glossy  black  throughout. 

Crooked  backs,  wry  tails,  or!  any  color  of  legs 
except  dark  leaden  blue  or  black  (which  may 
grow  lighter  with  age),  disqualifies,  as  do  white 
feathers  which  are  tipped  or  spotted  an  inch  or 


WHITE  CRESTED  BLACK  POLISH,  "CHENANGO  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS,"  owned  by  Chas.  L.  Seely,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

more  with  white  or  gray,  while  the  Standard 
demands  that  smaller  tips  or  spots  of  white  or 
gray  may  be  cut  severely  as  defects. 

The  points  are :  Legs  and  toes  5,  weight  8, 
symmetry  10,  head  5,  condition  7,  crest  15, 
comb  6,  earlobes  and  wattles  6,  neck  6,  back  7, 
breast  and  body  10,  tail  8,  and  wings  7;  total, 
100. 

The  Worcester  Show. 

Our  special  correspondent  writes  that 
Worcester  has  again  gone  to  the  front  and  passed 
a  successful  showing  of  poultry  and  pigeons. 
The  local  fanciers  offthis  place  always  turn  out 


and  not  only  show  Jin  |large"  numbers  but  in  fine 
quality.  In  the  Asiatic  class  the  Light  Brahma 
men  are  all  gone,  none  being  shown.  The  Dark 
Brahma  class  was  heavy,  there  being  four  coops 
of  fowls,  six  coops  of  chicks.  Cochin  class, 
Blacks,  were  well  represented,  by  one  of  fowls, 
five  of  chicks.  Of  Whites  there  were  four  entries. 
Partridge  Cochins  came  next,  and  were  second  in 
number,  represented  by  three  coops  of  fowls  and 
four  of  chicks.  Of  Buffs  there  were  only  two 
coops.  Five  coops  of  Plymouth  Eocks  were 
shown  and  nine  of  Wyandottes,  but  let  me  say 
that  the  coops 
awarded  the  prizes 
were  far  poorer 
than  some  not  no- 
ticed, roach  back 
on  cockerels  and 
white  fluff  on  pul- 
lets  being  the 
trouble  Hamburgs 
were  well  repre- 
sented by  White, 
Silver  and  Black. 
Of  Dorkings  there 
were  several  coops, 
of  both  Colored, 
Silver  and  White. 
In  Leghorns  only 
four  coops  were 
shown  and  two 
coops  of  Houdans, 
the  finest  I  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  and  two  ex- 
tra fine  pairs  of  W. 
F.  B.  Spanish  were 
there.  The  Ban- 
tam class  were  well 
represented,  Black 
Beds  taking  the 
lead  in  number. 
Next  came  the 
Golden  and  Silver 
Whites,  H  e  n  n  y  s 
and  Duck  wings 
and  some  fine  Bed 
Pyles  and  second 
premium  Black 
Rose  Combs.  Pigeons  were  the  largest  and  best 
collection  ever  placed  on  the  grounds,  among 
them  Fantails  (being the  largest),  Turbets,  Owls, 
Jacobins,  Tumblers,  Magpies,  Nuns,  etc.  Johns 
now  first  on  collection,  Ballou  second. 


The  cockerels  cannot  be  judged  for  form, 
plumage  and  carriage  until  they  are  in  full 
feather.  To  discard  and  reject  them  when 
young  may  occasion  the  loss  of  the  best  un- 
knowingly. Sometimes  the  most  unpromising 
are  the  best,  and  in  order  to  cull  the  flock  judi- 
ciously the  cockerels  should  be  allowed  to  ma- 
ture whenever  such  course  is  not  inconvenient. 
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BROODERS. 


In  our  last  issue  we  were  compelled  to  omit 
several  articles  which  we  preferred  to  pub- 
lish, but  limited  space  crowded  them 
out.  Among  the  brooders  should  have 
been  the  "Perfect  Brooder,"  made  by  the 
Perfect  Hatcher  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  In  giving  a 
description  of  the  brooder  the  manufacturers 
state  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  imitates  the  hen 
in  brooding  the  chicks,  viz :  The  chick  presses  its 
back  close  up  against  the  hen's  body,  and  is 
comforted  by  the  warmth.  In  the  brooders  the 
chick  presses  its  back  close  up  against  warm 
water  pipes  covered  with  flannel,  and  is  just  as 
comfortable  as  when  under  the  hen,  but  receives 
more  comfort  than  the  hen  can  give  it,  for  the 
reason  that  the  hen  will  only  brood  them  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  during  the  day,  but  in  this 
brooder  they  can  stay  under  the  warmth  as  long 
as  they  choose  and  return  to  it  as  often  as  they 
wish,  which  is  almost  continuously  while  they 
have  down  on  them.  In  other  brooders  a  tank 
is  used,  which  is  placed  ten  to  fourteen  inches 
above  the  chicks.  The  chicks  cannot  come  in 
contact  with  the  heat,  which  they  crave  doing; 
they  consequently  huddle  together  on  top  of 
each  other,  and  the  result  is  the  weaker  ones  are 
crushed  and  you  will  find  them  dead  every 
morning  regularly  until  half  the  chicks  are  gone. 
In  our  brooders  we  use  one-inch  gas  pipe  covered 
with  tarred  paper  and  flannel.  The  pipes  are 
within  four  inches  of  thefloor;  for  very  young 
chicks  we  put  on  a  movable  floor  and  bring  them 
up  close  to  the  pipes ;  as  they  increase  in  size  we 
remove  this  extra  floor.  They  never  can  get  on 
top  of  each  other,  for  there  is  not  room  enough, 
and  they  do  notneed  to,  as  they  are  comfortable. 

The  brooder  can  be  movedfrom  place  to  place 
on  thelawn,  and  let  the  chicks  run  in  and  out  at 
their  pleasure ;  it  can  be  closed  up  at  night  and  is 
is  a  perfect  protection  from  rats,  cats  and  all  other 
enemies.  The  chicks  cannot 
get  out  until  you  let  them  out 
in  the  morning,  and  if  it  is 
a  rainy  morning  you  can  keep 
them  in  until  it  stops.  It  is 
the  only  brooder  in  existence 
thatcan  be  placed  out  on  the 
lawn  in  this  manner,  and 
affords  perfect  protection 
against  rats,  storms  and  other 
dangers.  It  is  the  only  brooder 
that  can  be  used  for  raising 
on  a  large  scale.  These 
brooders  hold  300  to  600 
chicks,  and  cost  but  little. 
The  top  is  of  glass  with 
doors;  so  you  can  reach 
every  part  of  it  and  clean  it 
out  with  ease.  It  is  perfectly 
ventilated  when  closed  up  for 
the  night.  The  cost  of  oil  to 
brood  600  chicks  is  five  cents 
per  day.  The  cost  of  food  for 
hens  to  brood  the  same  num- 
ber, would  be  fifteen  cents  per 
day.  As  Mr.  W.  L.  Frisbe 
states,  of  all  the  blessings  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  given  to  our  fraternity,  not  one  is  so 
decidedly  invaluable  to  the  poultry  man  as  the 
artificial  mother.  In  making  this  remark  I  am 
incurring  the  ridicule  of  some — the  scorn  of 
othars ;  but  what  care  I,  when  I  know  that  I  speak 
honestly  and  with  a  desire  to  benefit  my  breth- 
ern,  when  I  recommend  them  never  to  let  the  old 
hen  raise  the  chicks  when  it  is  possible  to  procure 
brooders.  The  bigotry  with  which  many  breed- 
ers refuse  to  admit  the  practicability  of  artificially 
raising  their  chicks  is  absurd,  when  we  consider 
the  immense  number  of  young  chicks  which  are 
yearly  lost  through  the  stupidity  and  um-easoning 
perseverance  of  the  old  hen.  A  man  who  has 
bred  chickens  long  enough  to  know  better  re- 
marked recently,  "God  made  the  hen  to  mother 
her  chicks,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  think  that  a 
man's  invention  could  be  superior  to  His  great 
work."  Undoubtedly  God  originally  intended 
the  hen  to  rear  her  own  chicks,  but  He  never 
intended  a  dozen  hens  with  her  broods  to  be 
cooped  up  in  a  space  scarcely  large  enough  for 
one,  where  every  stray  chick  is  obliged  to  run  a 
gauntlet  of  spiteful  pecks  only  to  be  scalped  in 
the  end.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  He  endowed 
the  old  cluckers  with  that  unmotherly  instinct 
which  induces  them  to  eat  up  all  the  food  from 
their  hungry  chicks;  to  trample  unfeelingly 
under  foot  their  weak  offsprings,  or  to  lead  the 
shivering  little  things  a  half  a  day  through  the 
rain  and  cold  without  stopping  to  offer  them  the 
protection  of  her  wings. 

These  evils  (I  have  not  enumerated  a  half  of 
what  usually  befall  the  young  chicks  in  their 
struggles  for  life)  the  careful  breeder  will  claim 
can  be  avoided  by  giving  each  brood  a  separate 
coop  and  run.  In  a  measure,  they  can,  but  what 
is  a  poor  fellow  to  do  who  wishes  to  raise  one  or 
two  hundred  chicks  on  a  small  plot  of  ground 
which  is  already  crowded  with  breeding  yards? 
Undoubtedly  he  must  give  up  the  idea  or  have 
resource  to  the  artificial  mother.  In  this  case  the 
brooder  is  indispensable,  but  where  a  man  has 
abundance  of  room  to  provide  a  separate  estab- 
lishment for  each  brood  I  claim  the  artificial 
mother  is  more  handy,  safe  and  desirable.  The 
chicks  have  always  a  place  ready  where  they  can 
run  for  wpimta  wheaever  they  become  chilled. 


Food  placed'  in  the  artificial  mother  goes  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  young  chicks — not  to 
fatten  the  old  hens.  The  young  birds  are  always 
free  from  lice,  and  safe  from  the  ravages  of  cats, 
hens,  hawks,  etc.,  and  from  the  cruel  attacks  of 
vicious  hens.  You  can  give  your  chicks  the  best 
of  care  in  half  the  time  it  would  take  to  attend 
to  the  various  broods,  and  when  a  wet  day  comes 
your  chicks  are  snug  and  warm  and  you  do  not 
have  to  rush  around  in  the  rain  trying  to  keep 
them  under  shelter.  Please  understand  that  I 
have  no  artificial  mothers  to  sell,  nor  have  I  any 
friend  for  whose  interests  I  am  writing.  I  speak 
from  my  own  experience  and  with  a  wish  to  do 
away  with  the  foolish  prejudices  which  have 
existed  against  these  valuable  accessories  to  our 
business.  If  I  cannot  touch  your  humanity,  let 
me  present  to  your  mind  the  profit  to  be  gained 
by  using  these  machines  and  saving  your  chicks. 
Last  season  I  tried  both  ways  of  rearing  the 
young  birds.  This  year  I  use  none  but  artificial 
mothers,  and  find  them  the  best. 

.MRS.  LEWTON'S  BROODER. 

This  lady  (Mrs.  A.  L.  Lewton,  Altamonte,  Fla.) 
sends  us  her  method  of  a  home-made  brooder, 
and  as  it  may  be  of  service  to  many  of  our 
Southern  readers,  we  give  her  letter  in  full. 
Mrs.  Lewton  says :  "Learning  that  the  Novem- 
ber numoer  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  to 
contain  information  about  brooders,  I  wanted 
very  much  to  add  my  mite.  I  am  the  wife  of  an 
orange  grower  and  live  in  the  pine  woods  of 
Florida ;  am  trying  very  hard  to  make  a  success 
of  raising  poultry,  and,  thanks  to  The  Poultry 
Keeper  and  its  valuable  information,  think  I 
shall  succeed.  Experienced  fowl  raisers,  or 
people  with  plenty  of  capital,  will  not  find  any- 
thing interesting  in  these  lines,  but  I  hope  that 
some  farmer's  wife,  or  some  poor  soul  that  is  tired 
of  sewing  for  a  living,  may  find  one  or  two  help- 
ful hints  therein. 

"The  idea  about  the  brooder  is  not  original  with 


PERFECT  BROODER. 

me,  but  came  out  a  year  or  so  ago  in  the  Florida 
Dispatch,  and  I  have  altered  it  a  little  to  suit 
my  surroundings.  Get  a  common  cheese  box 
from  a  grocery  store;  it  will  usually  not  cost 
anything;  cut  a  little  door  in  one  side.  I  made 
a  little  door  of  of  "wire  netting,  with  cloth  hinges 
that  I  could  close  at  night,  and  also  put  leather 
handles  on  the  sides  to  lift  the  box  by.  Cut 
down  an  old  barrel  hoop  to  fit  the  top.  The 
journal  says  to  cover  this  hoop  with  stout  wire 
netting;  this  would  be  good,  but  as  we  are  fif- 
teen miles  from  a  hardware  store,  I  had  to  use 
bagging.  Sew  the  cover  on  strongly  with  cotton 
twine;  then  cut  a  circle  of  bagging  a  little 
smaller  than  the  hoop,  and  on  this  sew  strips  of 
flannel  cloth  about  six  inches  long,  and  baste 
this  circle  strongly  to  the  top  you  have  just 
made.  When  the  top  is  on  the  box,  the  flannel 
strips  must  hang  down  inside,  and  be  just  long 
enough  to  escape  the  bottom  of  the  cheese  box. 
You  can  whitewash  the  inside  if  you  wish,  and 
be  sure  and  put  in  a  little  dry  sawdust  on  the 
bottom,  renewing  it  every  day  or  two.  Now  for 
the  little  run :  Take  an  ordinary  box  from  the 
store  such  as  canned  goods  or  soap  comes  in ; 
take  off  both  top  and  bottom,  leaving  only  the 
four  sides:  in  one  of  these  sides  cut  an  opening 
as  high  as  your  brooder  is,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide.  In  place  of  the  wooden  top  you 
have  taken  off,  put  on  one  of  fine  wire  netting, 
or  mosquito  netting  if  you  cannot  get  anything 
better,  arranging  half  of  the  top  so  you  can  lift 
it  up  to  put  in  feed,  or  handle  the  chicks  if  you 
need  to;  whitewash  the  inside  if  you  can.  I 
have  made  three  of  these  affairs  myself  with- 
out any  help;  of  course  they  were  not  very  well 
made,  for  most  women  are  awkward  with  tools, 
but  any  woman  who  is  in  earnest  can  do  the 
same  if  she  will.  Still  it  is  much  nicer  if  some  kind 
husband  or  brother  offers  to  do  this  part  of  the 
work  for  you,  as  it  saves  many  a  pounded 
thumb. 

"Now,  as  to  the  practical  working  of  these  little 
affairs :  I  set  about  ten  hens,  at  different  times, 
and  they  hatched  out  ninety-two  chicks.  As 
soon  as  they  were  twenty-four  hours  old,  dry  and 
lively,  I  took  each  brood  away  from  the  hen  and 
put  the  chicks  in  the  brooder,  one  of  which  ac- 
commodates about  twenty  chicks  comfortably; 


then  spreading  two  thicknesses  of  paper  on  the 
porch  floor  I  set  the  little  box  run  over  it  and  fit- 
ted the  brooder  into  the  opening  in  the  end  of  the 
box,  and  opened  the  door.  You  see  it  is  like  a  little 
house,  with  a  yard  adjoining.  At  first  the  chicks 
are  a  little  timid  about  venturing  out,  but  soon 
they  come  running  and  flying  every  time  you 
come  near  the  box. 

"I  give  them  hard  boiled  eggs,  chopped  fine  and 
rubbed  with  bread  crumbs,  a  little  sand  or 
ground  bone  and  shell  and  all  the  skim  milk  they 
will  drink,  putting  their  food  and  drink  in  the 
tin  tops  that  come  on  baking  powder  cans,  wash- 
ing these  little  dishes  often. 

"The  first  few  nights,  you  will  have  to  put  them 
in  the  brooder  by  hand,  as  they  do  not  seem  to 
know  the  way,  but  in  a  little  while  thev  will  put 
themselves  to  bed.  Then  close  the  door  and 
carry  the  box  into  the  house,  and,  if  it  is  a  cold 
night,  put  a  pan  of  hot  water  on  top  of  the 
brooder.  It  is  hardly  ever  necessary  in  a  climate 
so  warm  as  this,  for,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
chicks  are  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  they  get  so 
warm  at  night  that  I  have  to  take  off  the  cover 
with  flannel  strips  and  give  them  a  plain  one 
without  any  flannel  sewed  on. 

"When  they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old,  I  put 
them  in  a  regular  chicken  house  with  yard  at- 
tached, but  even  then  they  have  become  so  at- 
tached to  their  brooder  that  they  will  not  roost, 
so  I  have  a  barrel  sawed  in  two  and  give  them 
the  lower  half  to  sleep  in.  Of  my  ninety-two 
chicks,  I  have  lost  only  two;  isn't  that  doing 
well? 

"It  6eems  to  me  the  plan  has  many  advantages. 
It  takes  so  little  room,  and  in  winter  the  boxes 
can  be  kept  in  the  kitchen  all  the  time,  for  if 
plenty  of  paper  is  used  under  the  little  runs,  and 
the  papers  burned  at  night,  everything  can  be 
kept  sweet  and  clean.  Again,  you  can  give  them 
the  choicest  and  most  nourishing  food,  for  there 
is  no  old  hen  to  scratch  and  spoil  what  she  does 
not  eat.  They  are  always  dry  and  warm  and 
they  become  so  tame  that  it  is  a  perfect  delight 
to  tend  them. 

"Since  receiving  the  April  number  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  I  have  had  an  incubator 
made  from  the  diagrams  given,  and  it  is  now 
about  ready  to  use.  If  I  am  successful  in  my 
plans  and  if  our  genial  editor  wishes,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you,  at  some  future  day  what  two 
women  are  doing." 

In  this  connection  we  will  state  that  our  cor- 
respondents are  favoring  us  with  several  designs 
of  brooders,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish 
as  soon  as  we  can  do  so. 

We  will  have  them  in  book  form  with  more 
complete  details  for  making  incubators,  in  our 
new  book,  entitled  "Incubators  and  Brooders," 
which  will  be  No.  2  of  Poultry  Keeper  Series. 
We  endeavorto  publish  full  information  in  The 
Poultry  Keeper  first,  so  that  our  readers  will 
not  be  compelled  to  buy  books  unless  they  prefer 
to  do  so.  As  so  many  requests  are  made  for 
books  on  the  management  of  young  chicks,  we 
propose  to  devote  an  entire  book  to  that  subject, 
which  will  be  in  press  in  a  short  time. 

Southern  Iowa  Poultry  Association. 

Chariton,  Iowa,  December  2,  1884. 

Dear  sir  :  A  meeting  was  held  in  this  city 
on  the  26th  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  poultry  association.  E.  C.  Bridge 
was  appointed  Chairman  and  C.  W.  Fitch 
Secretary.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
a  name  for  the  association  and  also  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws.  The  committee  appointed 
reported  that  we  adopt  the  name  of  the  Southern 
Iowa  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  and 
also  that  we  adopt  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
which  they  reported.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  respective  officers :  S.  B.  Pinkham,  Presi- 
dent; N.  B.  Branner,  Vice  President;  E.  C. 
Bridge,  2d  Vice  President ;  C.  F.  Temple,  3d 
Vice  president;  H.  B.  Best,  Treasurer;  C.  W. 
Fitch,  Secretary.  The  date  of  the  show  is  Jan- 
uary 20  to  the  24th. 

Executive  committee:  L.  Crawford,  Chairman; 
J.  O.  Becker,  J.  H.  Donnell,  Phil  Hahn,  G.  B. 
Toutt. 


Facts  for  Fowl  Fanciers. 

Under  the  above  head  the  Rural  Smi  publishes 
the  following,  in  connection  with  other  items, 
which  we  copy  in  order  to  make  a  few  comments : 

"Bantams  devour  mora  potato  beetles  than  any 
other  breed  of  chickens." 

Bantams  will  not  devour  more  potato  bugs 
than  any  other  breed.  Poultry  are  not  fond  of 
potato  bugs  at  all,  but  will  at  times,  when 
starved  to  it,  learn  to  eat  them.  All  breeds  are 
alike  in  that  respect,  however.  The  next  item  is : 

"Leghorn  eggs  average  ten  to  eleven  a  pound. 
Those  of  Light  Brahmos  between  six  and  seven." 

If  the  party  who  wrote  the  above  item  ever 
weighed  eggs,  the  scales  must  have  been  at 
fault,  or  his  eves  must  have  been  shut.  That  a 
Brahma  egg  weighs  nearly  twice  as  much  as  one 
from  a  Leghorn  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  of  those  who  breed  Leghorns.  Neit  her 
Qftbe  above  items  are  "facts  tor  fowl  fanciers," 
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Are  We  Rebellious? 

No,  we  are  endeavoring  to  work  in  the  interest 
of  all  instead  of  a  few.  Our  journal  is  the  first  to 
openly  wage  a  warfare  against  the  nonsense  that 
has  been  for  years  displayed  before  breeders  as 
an  infallible  guide  in  breeding.  We  are  not  op- 
posed to  a  Standard,  but  we  are  opposed  to  al- 
lowing a  few  to  lay  down  the  law  to  the  whole, 
and  then  hang  an  impending  sword  over  the 
heads  of  those  whose  opinions  are  equally  as  val- 
uable as  the  few  who  dictate  to  them.  We  believe 
in  a  Standard,  an  intelligible  Standard,  rnd  are 
opposed  to  individual  rulings.  In  a  former 
number  we  suggested  that  a  judicial  committee 
should  be  constituted  to  do  the  ruling,  after  first 
making  the  Standard  as  plain  and  uniform  as 
possible.  In  that  opinion  we  are  joined  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Babcock,  who,  in  the  Poultry  Yard,  says: 

"A  statute  is  often  variously  interpreted  by  members 
of  the  bar,  uutil  finally  a  case  arises  under  it,  and  the 
diverse  interpretations  are  argued  before  a  tribunal,  and 
then  that  decides  the  meaning.  Its  decision  may  not 
always  be  the  best,  it  may  not  always  be  wise,  but  it  is 
final,  and  henceforth  there  can  be  no  contention  over 
the  meaning  of  that  particular  statute.  "What  is  there 
to  prevent  the  institution  of  a  similar  organization 
under  the  same  auspices  as  the  Standard  itself  y  What 
I  mean  is  this:  Let  a  court  of  appeal  be  organized,  by 
selecting  three  competent  men  by  whom  any  decision  of 
a  judge  may  be  reviewed." 

The  plan  can  be  carried  out  easily,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  for  Mr.  Babcock  and  other  breeders  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  association  and  vote. 
When  a  few  well  known  parties  bring  in  an 
alteration,  look  over  it  yourselves.  Do  not  be 
amazed  by  a  display  of  too  much  (poultry) 
wisdom,  but  make  up  your  minds  to  have  your 
guide  as  you  think  it  ought  to  be,  and  not  vote 
to  place 'something  in  the  Standard  which  is 
disregarded  and  left  out  by  those  who  "run  the 
machine." 


The  Trial  of  Different  Grains. 

No  better  way  of  getting  at  facts  can  be  point- 
ed to  than  that  of  conducting  experiments,  and  we 
give  credit  to  the  Poultry  Yard  for  publishing 
the  following,  which  we  advise  our  friends  to  read 
carefully.  It  is  a  valuable  article.  It  states  that 
as  food  for  poultry  careful  experiments  with 
different  grains  by  a  practical  breeder  of  fowl 
stock  affords  us  some  interesting  results  touch- 
ing the  relative  value  of  corn,  barley,  buckwheat, 
oats  and  rye,  for  this  purpose. 

Our  informant  states  that  he  tried  each  and  all 
of  these  grains  separately,  in  the  raw  state,  and 
cooked.  He  tried  them  upon  old  and  young 
fowls,  each  a  full  month  at  a  time,  measuring 
the  grain  regularly,  and  feeding  it  systematically. 
And  his  account  is  thus  recorded,  with  the  three 
varieties  he  fed — Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins, 
and  Brown  Leghorns. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that,  during  this  period, 
one  feed  was  given  cooked,  in  the  morning, 
warm  and  fresh,  daily.  Two  other  feedings  were 
allowed  each  day ;  a  light  portion  at  noon,  and 
the  heavier  feed  at  night  of  the  raw  grains. 

The  largest  feeders  were  the  Brahmas.  There 
were  twenty  fowls  of  each  of  the  three  varieties 
fed— ten  adults  (cock  and  nine  hens)  and  ten 
younger  birds  (cockerel  and  nine  pullets,  seven 
or  eight  months  old)  at  the  outset  of  this  experi- 
ment; and  they  were  kept  in  six  separata  pens 
and  yards,  and  all  treated  alike  for  the  term 
mentioned. 

The  fowls  were  fed  upon  com  "alone,  for  ten 
days,  first.  It  was  given  them  one-third  cooked, 
and  the  other  two  meals  broken  (raw),  or  in  the 
form  called  "cracked."  The  Brahmas  ate  up 
clean  in  ten  days  thirteen  quarts  of  corn.  In 
the  next  ten  days  they  consumed  fifteen  full 
measured  quarts  of  wheat  and  oats,  mixed  half 
and  half — the  morning  meal  (one-third)  being 
steamed  thoroughly  before  feeding.  For  the 
balance  of  the  month  (ten  days)  they  had  rye  (or 
barley)  and  wheat,  fed  in  a  similar  way — one- 
third  boiled  in  the  morning,  of  which  they  ate 
sixteen  full  quarts. 

The  Cochins  (Partridge  and  Buff)  of  the  same 
number,  and  during  the  same  period,  consumed 
in  the  ten  days  about  twelve  per  cent  less  of 
com  and  wheat,  but  the  same  quantity  of  wheat 
and  oats  mixed. 

The  small  fowls  ate  just  about  a  third  less  of 
either  supply,  in  the  ten  days  it  was  thus  fed  to 
them,  and  these  latter  birds  were  for  the  most 
part  ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

All  the  six  lots  were  treated  otherwise  alike; 
that  is,  so  far  as  allowing  them  green  food  daily, 
in  small  quantities,  and  once  a  week  also  an  al- 
lowance of  meat  scraps,  scalded  before  it  was 
distributed  to  them — the  entire  cost  of  which 
last-mentioned  provision  was,  for  the  month, 
but  trivial,  as  the  chopped  turnips  and  cabbage 
leaves  were  raised  upon  the  place. 

The  grain  was  all  purchased  at  market  rates, 
and  upon  concluding  this  experiment  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  feeding  was 
made,  premising  that  a  variety  of  feed  is  best 
given  to  fowls  daily,  instead  of  limiting  them  to 
any  one  kind  of  grain ;  and  thus  an  average  is 
made  of  all  the  different  grains  used  in  experi- 
ment, to  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 

The  month's  feeding  shows  that  fowls  matured 
will  cost— if  supplied  with  com  two  parts,  and 


barley,  wheat,  oats  and  rye  (or  buckwheat)  each 
one  part,  a  third  of  the  food  to  be  cooked — from 
$1.25  to  $1.75  per  year,  something  depending 
on  the  prices  of  grain  in  different  years  and  a 
great  deal  depending  on  the  locality  where  the 
grain  is  purchased,  and  also  on  the  breed, 
whether  it  consists  of  large  birds  like  the  Brah- 
mas or  small  ones  like  the  Leghorns. 

The  impression  of  the  party  who  reports  the 
above  month's  experiment  is  that  this  estimate, 
though  nearly  accurate  in  this  instance,  is  under 
rather  than  equal  to  the  probable  average  cost  of 
feeding  poultry  for  the  whole  year — for  the 
reason  that  this  trial  was  made  early  in  the  fall. 
In  cold  weather,  when  the  birds  are  confined  to 
close  quarters,  they  will  eat  more,  as  a  rule ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  for  one-third  of  the  year,  at 
least  12  to  15  per  cent  more  food,  of  the  above- 
mentioned  kinds,  would  be  eaten  by  healthy 
fowls. 

This  would  not  make  a  great  difference  for  the 
winter's  extra  feeding.  But  if  to  the  stated 
amount  of  cost  for  the  four  winter-  months  we 
add  five  cents  a  head  per  month,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  feeding  will  be  covered;  and  this  will 
furnish  fowls  with  a  full  supply  of  good,  sound 
grain,  at  cash  market  prices. 

Our  correspondent  sends  us  this  result  to  "lay 
before  our  readers  as  a  brief  guide  to  those  who 
would  like  to  know  pretty  nearly  what  it  costs, 
with  methodical  system,  to  feed  fowls  for  a  year, 
when  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  birds  are  kept 
on  the  place." 


Plans  for  a  Brooder. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Quinby,  Hill  Side  Farm,  White  Plains, 
New  York,  is  one  who  is  making  a  success  hatch- 
ing chicks  with  incubators.  His  house  for  young 
chicks,  says  the  Bulletin,  is  the  best  planned 
and  most  complete  building  of  the  sort  we  have 
ever  inspected.  Nothing  particularly  showy 
about  it,  but  everything  constructed  with  an  eye 
to  practical  chicken  rearing.  It  is  in  fact  a 
big  brooder  with  outdoor  runs,  and  at  the  time 
contained  nearly  1,000  bright,  healthy  chicks  of 
different  ages,  and  graded  as  to  size  in  the  fifteen 
pens  on  the  ground  floor.  In  each  pen  is  an  arti- 
ficial mother  or  brooder,  which  will  hold  about 
seventy-five  chicks,  and,  unlike  most  contriv- . 
ances  of  the  sort,  it  does  its  work  well.  It  is  to 
the  excellence  of  these  new  style  brooders  that 
Mr.  Quinby  attributes  the  greater  portion  of  his 
success  this  season.  Instead  of  the  old  top  heat 
brooders  into  which  the  little  chicks,  especially 
at  night,  crowded  and  trampled  over  one  another 
in  order  to  keep  warm,  these  brooders  are  heated 
from  the  bottom,  like  the  "Pacific"  and  "Ther- 
mostatic," and  chicks  thrive  in  them  as  well  or 
better  than  with  a  hen.  The  brooder  is  simply  a 
large  square  wooden  box,  ventilated  in  the  top, 
and  with  opening  at  the  lower  edges  for  the 
chicks  to  run  in  and  out.  This  box  is  set  over 
another  which  contains  the  heater,  which  is  zinc, 
funnel-shaped  like  this,  V,  the  lamp  being  placed 
under  it,  and  the  large  top  being  the  floor  of  the 
brooder.  The  zinc  heater  is  placed  in  the  lower 
box,  which  is  set  bottom  down  into  the  ground, 
so  that  the  top  of  the  heater  is  flush  with  the 
surface  floor  of  the  pen.  Over  the  top  or  floor  is 
a  thin  layer  of  clean  dry  sand,  and  on  this  warm 
surface  the  chicks  lie  down  contentedly  as  if 
under  their  mother's  wing.  Very  little  heat  is 
required  in  ordinary  weather;  too  much  heat,  in 
Mr.  Quinby's  opinion,  being  the  main  cause  of 
failure  heretofore  in  artificial  breeding.  As  to 
the  success  with  these  brooders,  it  has  been  un- 
qualified. He  experimented  with  300  chicks, 
hatched  with  an  incubator,  giving  a  few  dozen  to 
hens  and  the  rest  to  brooders ;  the  loss  with  the 
hens  was  greater  than  with  all  the  brooders  put 
together. 


The  Interior  of  Coops— Sandy  Ground. 

The  following  letter  we  select  for  special 
reference,  in  order  to  answer  several  inquiries 
in  a  single  article.  It  is  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Abbott, 
Chase,  Iowa. 

"The  back  numbers  that  I  sent  for  came  to  hand 
promptly  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  them.  We  got 
more  information  than  we  looked  for.  The  more  I  read 
the  more  I  became  interested.  When  we  get  twelve 
numbers  will  have  them  bound.  I  want  to  ask  two 
questions:  Is  sandy  ground  any  advantage  to  a  poultry 
yard  ?  I  have  a  sand  hill  that  will  not  raise  much  ex- 
cept rye.  How  should  a  poultry  house  be  arranged  on 
the  inside?  With  ail  that  I  have  read  of  your  plans  and 
descriptions,  I  find  nothing  about  arranging  the  inside 
and  that,  I  think,  is  the  important  part.  I  say  this  not 
to  criticise,  but  to  get  information,  for  that  is  what  I  am 
after." 

Sandy  ground  is  the  very  best  for  poultry 
raising,  for  it  is  seldom  wet,  and  as  rains  go 
down  into  the  earth  they  clean  the  yards  by 
carrying  off  the  impurities  in  a  soluble  state. 
Anyone  who  has  porous,  light,  sandy  soil  will 
find  such  locations  the  best  for  poultry,  and  can 
be  made  to  give  a  profit  when  nothing  else  will 
do,  while  the  soil  will  gradually  become  richer. 

The  inside  of  a  poultry  house  should  have  a 
board  eighteen  inches  wide,  the  board  fastened 
at  the  ends  to  the  walls,  one  foot  above  the 
floor.  Six  inches  above  this  board  make  a 
roost,  and  the  droppings  will  fall  on  the  board. 
Make  the  nests  under  the  board.  Thus,  there 


will  be  an  economy  of  room.  Sweep  out  the  hen 
house,  and  off  the  board,  twice  or  three  times  a 
week  (daily  is  better)  with  a  broom,  sprinkling 
sawdust,  dry  dirt,  wood  ashes  or  plaster  over 
the  floor  and  on  the  board  after  each  sweeping. 
By  so  doing  there  will  always  be  cleanliness. 
Roosts  should  be  low,  and  all  on  the  same  level. 
There  should  never  be  but  one  long  roost  in  a 
hen  house.  Allow  no  cracks  or  draughts  of  air. 
Use  hard  floors.  Make  the  nests  of  movable 
boxes.  Feed  and  water  inside  on  cold  days.  In 
winter  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  ventilator 
holes  unless  the  fowls  are  much  crowded.  If  a 
single  house  is  to  be  divided,  lath  or  wire  is 
better  than  boards.  The  most  important 
matter  is  a  good  roof.  Never  allow  dampness 
if  you  wish  to  avoid  roup. 


Physiology  of  a  Fowl's  Gizzard. 

Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  what 
may  be  called  the  gastric  juice  in  fowls  has  not 
sufficient  power  to  dissolve  their  food,  without 
the  aid  of  the  grinding  action  of  the  gizzard,  says 
Robert  Jennings.  Before  the  food  is  prepared 
for  digestion,  therefore,  the  grains  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a  triturating  process;  and  such  as  are 
not  suffiiciently  bruised  in  this  manner,  before 
passing  into  the  gizzard,  are  there  reduced  to  the 
proper  state  by  its  natural  action.  The  action  of 
the  gizzard  is,  in  this  respect,  mechanical,  this 
organ  serving  as  a  mill  to  grind  the  feed  to  pieces, 
and  then.by  means  of  its  powerful  muscles,  press- 
ing it  gradually  into  the  intestines,  in  the  form  of 
pulp.  The  power  of  this  organ  is  said  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  pulverize  hollow  globules  of  glass  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  solid  masses  of  the  same 
substance  in  a  few  weeks.  The  rapidity  of  this 
process  seems  to  be  proportionate  generally  to 
the  size  of  the  bird.  A  chicken,  for  example, 
breaks  up  such  substances  as  are  received  into 
its  stomach  less  readily  than  the  capon ;  while  a 
goose  performs  the  same  operation  sooner  than 
either.  Needles,  and  even  lancets,  given  turkeys, 
have  been  broken  in  pieces  and  voided  without 
any  apparent  injury  to  the  stomach.  The  reason 
undoubtedly  is  that  the  larger  species  of  birds 
have  thicker  and  more  powerful  organs  of 
digestion. 

It  has  long  been  the  general  opinion  that  from 
some  deficiency  in  the  digestive  apparatus,  fowls 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  use  of  stones  and 
gravel,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  the 
food  which  they  consume.  Some  suppose  that 
the  use  of  these  stones  is  to  sheath  the  gizzard, 
in  order  to  fit  it  to  break  into  smaller  fragments 
the  hard,  angular  substances  which  might  be 
swallowed;  they  have  also  been  considered  to 
have  a  medicinal  effect;  others  have  imagined 
that  they  acted  as  absorbents  for  undue  quanti- 
ties of  acids  in  the  stomach  or  as  stimulants  to 
digestion ;  while  it  has  even  been  gravely  asserted 
that  they  contribute  directly  to  nutrition. 

Repeated  experiments,  however,  have  estab- 
lished that  pebbles  are  not  at  all  necessary  to 
the  trituration  of  the  hardest  kinds  of  substances 
which  can  be  introduced  into  their  stomachs; 
and  of  course  the  usual  food  of  fowls  can  be 
bruised  without  their  aid.  They  do,  however, 
serve  a  useful  auxiliary  purpose.  When  put  in 
motion  by  the  muscles,  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing some  effects  upon  the  contents  of  the 
stomach ;  thus  assisting  to  grind  down  the  grain, 
and  separating  its  parts,  the  digestive  fluid  01 
gastric  juice  comes  more  readily  in  contact  with 
lt-   ^  

How  to  Preserve  Feathers. 

The  disposal  and  management  of  the  feathers 
is  a  thing  that  calls  for  attention.  As  soon  as  a 
fowl  is  killed,  and  while  yet  warm,  let  it  be  care- 
fully plucked.  Separate  the  large  wing-feathers ; 
put  the  others  into  small  paper  bags  previously 
prepared.  Put  these  bags  into  an  oven  and  let 
them  remain  about  half  an  hour;  take  them  out, 
repeat  the  process  two  or  three  times,  then  keep 
the  feathers  in  a  dry  place  till  required.  The 
oven  must  not  be  too  hot.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  free  the  feathers  of  any  skin  or  flesh  that  may 
adhere  to  them  while  being  plucked,  or  they  will 
be  tainted.  The  hard  quilly  portion  of  the  larger 
feathers  must  be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  wing  and  tail  feathers  may  be  stripped  and 
added  to  the  others.  Previous  to  putting  them 
in  the  oven,  some  recommend  that  the  feathers 
should  be  put  loosely  into  a  dry  tub  or  basket 
and  shaken  up  daily,  so  that  all  may  in  turn  be 
exposed  to  the  air.  Others  recommend,  as  an 
easier  plan,  merely  to  suspend  the  bags  from  the 
ceiling  of  a  warm  kitchen,  or  on  the  wall  behind 
a  fire-place,  where  it  is  practicable.  In  this  case 
they  will  take  longer  to  dry.  Feathers  can  be 
quickly  and  effectually  dried  and  cleaned  by  the 
agency  of  steam ;  but  it  is  rather  an  expensive 
method,  and  the  thrifty  henwife  will  doubtless 
prefer  having  the  produce  of  her  own  yard  pre- 
pared under  her  own  eye  and  by  her  own  direc- 
tions.— Poultry  as  a  Meat  Supply. 


Me.  D.  J.  Roberts,  Royalton,  N.  Y.,  who 
makes  the  butter-salting  scale,  sent  us  a  sample 
of  sunflower  seeds,  from  a  mammoth  variety, 
which  are  fine.  He  also  offers  them  to  our 
readers. 
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What  I  Think  of  the  New  Standard. 

The  following,  by  Mr.  John  Henry,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  appeared  in  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  and 
we  advise  our  readers  to  peruse  it.  It  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  what  the  Standard  is.  Com- 
pare it  with  other  articles  that  make  the  Standard 
an  infallible  guide  for  poultry  men.  It  requires 
but  little  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  be- 
come at  once  convinced  that  poultry  breeders 
allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  mere  trash. 
But  here  is  what  Mr.  Henry  says : 

"It's  a  valuable  book.  We  couldn't  well  do 
without  it.  As  I  turned  its  pages  I  pronounced 
it  the  neatest  and  best  work  the  A.  P.  A.  ever 
turned  out.  But  it  isn't  perfect;  not  much — at 
least  to  my  way  of  thinking.  There  is  consider- 
able nonsense  and  clumsy  English  between  its 
covers,  and  some  of  its  mistakes  ought  not  to  go 
uncorrected  for  five  years.  I  know  it's  exceed- 
ingly easy  to  find  fault,  pick  flaws  and  criticise, 
but  so  it  is  to  let  things  go  on  as  they  may  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  the  way  they  are 
traveling.  Now  I'm  a  member,  and  a  life  mem- 
ber, too,  of  the  Association  which  publishes  the 
Standard,  so  please  don't  look  upon  me  as  a 
'prejudiced  outsider,'  that  doesn't  know  what 
he's  talking  about. 

"But  to  the  point,  starting  with  the  first  vari- 
ety described  in  the  book,  Light  Brahmas,  how 
is  the  following  for  a  specimen  of  clear,  direct 
English?    'Outer    toes  neither 
feathered  to  the  extremities  nor 
well  covered  by  the  shank  feath- 
ers, nor  of  any  other  color  than 
yellow.'   In  other  words  the  toes 
not  of  'any  other  color  than 
yellow'    (whatever   {that  may 
mean)  disqualifies  a  Light  Brah- 
ma!  Then  again,  'black  appear- 


bird  is  disqualified,  and  if  the  miserable  toe  next 
door  dares  to  be  well  clothed  like  its  neighbor, 
it  throws  out  the  specimen.  The  middle  toe  may 
be  feathered  and  pass  all  right,  but  if  well  feath- 
ered, then  away  with  it,  oh  stern  and  just  judge, 
who  has  to  decide  which  is  tweedle  dum  and 
which  tweedle  dee! 

"I  won't  say  anything  about  the  subtle  wisdom 
that  disqualifies  a  pair  of  Partridge  Cochins,  or 
a  pair  of  Plymouth  Bocks,  because  they  don't 
'match  in  the  show  pen,'  though  I  don't  know 
why  a  male  Partridge  Cochin,  always  of  a  totally 
different  color  from  the  female,  should  be  ex- 
pected to  match  the  hen  in  plumage,  and  I  think 
the  phrase,  'matching  in  the  show  pen,'  mislead- 
ing and  useless  as  applied  to  birds  shown  in 
pairs;  male  and  female  aie  not  expected  to  look 
alike;  besides  that,  matching  would  refer  as 
much  to  size  and  shape  as  it  would  to  color. 
The  Plymouth  Bocks  that  are  disqualified  be- 
cause of  'enameled  white  in  ear  lobes,'  must 
envy  the  happy  birds  that  have  ear  lobes  that  are 
white  but  not  'enameled,'  and  so  escape  punish- 
ment. Won't  some  little  boy  in  the  class  please 
rise  and  tell  us  what  in  the  mischief  'enameled 
white'  is,  anyway  V. 


the  columns  of  your  most  excellent  paper?  My  building 
is  arranged  somewhat  like  the  cut  of  yours  in  the  Sep- 
tember number,  and  as  I  am  only  an  infant  in  the  buai- 
ness  would  like  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
others  better  informed,  and  probably  there  are  others  in 
the  same  boat  with  myself.  I  think  your  paper  the  boss 
of  all  issues  I  have  seen  yet  and  it  contains  more  real  in- 
formation on  the  subiect  of  poultry  keeping  than  any  of 
the  Eastern  issues.  I  hope  you  will  help  me  in  my 
dilemma." 

The  plan  practiced  by  some  is  that  of  building 
a  brick  furnace,  or  setting  a  grate  in  brick,  at  one 
end  of  the  poultry  house,  digging  a  pit  for  the 
grate,  so  as  to  have  it  lower  than  the  poultry 
house.  Or  even  a  stove  may  answer.  The  heat 
is  obtained  by  running  the  pipe  (of  tin  or  drain 
tile)  along  the  floor  of  the  house,  six  inches 
below  the  surface,  covering  it  with  earth,  the 
end  of  the  pipe  terminating  upward  at  the  other 
end.  The  pipe  should  be  slightly  inclined  up- 
ward, that  is,  it  should  be  six  inches  under  the 
floor  at  the  place  of  beginning  and  four  inches 
near  the  chimney. 

Or  a  flue  may  be  made  by  placing  bricks 
together,  touching  at  the  top  and  spreading  at 
the  bottom,  they  being  end  to  end,  like  the  letter 
V  inverted  thus.  A-  It  should  then  be  covered 
with  mortar,  to  prevent  escape  of  gas. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  house  too  warm. 
Merely  .raising  the  temperature  sufficiently  to  dry 
the  house  well  and  moderate  the  cold,  will  an- 
swer. If  the  house  is  too  warm  the  fowls  will 
not  be  hardy.  Night  is  the  best  time  to  have  it 
warm. 


Ground  Bone  and  Shells. 

Why  is  it  that  advertisers  will  not  make 


WHITE  JAVAS,  Owned  by  Peof.  W.  C.  Tucker,  Alden,  N.  Y. 


ing  on  the  top  of  the  feather  of  the  back' (as  if  the 
back  had  but  one  feather)  is  a  disqualification,  yet 
the  description  of  the  supposed-to-be  perfect 
cock  reads,  'feathers  at  base  of  hackle  and  top  of 
wings  forming  the  flat  of  the  back  black  and 
white.'  I've  tried  to  reconcile  the  disqualification 
to  the  bird  till  my  brain  reels,  but  all  to  no 
purpose;  it  'can't  be  did.'  The  web  of  the  feath- 
ers forming  the  flat  of  the  brck  must  not  show 
any  black,  and  they  must  show  it!  And  yet  we 
swear  at  our  judges  who  are  obliged  to  wrestle 
with  such  a  contradiction  of  terms. 

"TheEose-comb  Leghorns  were  admitted  to  the 
Standard,  were  they  not?  Oh,  ves!  but  where 
are  they?  'Why,'  you  reply,  'rose  and  single 
combs  are  to  compete  together.'  Oh!  they  are, 
are  they?  Then  let  us  drop  a  tear  for  the  B,ose- 
combs;  they  are  simply  named  in  the  disqualifi- 
cations— they  are  not  in  the  Standard  at  all. 
No  breeder  has  any  right  to  say  that  Bose-comb 
Leghorns  are  a  Standard  variety,  for  if  he  turns 
to  the  book  and  reads  the  description  of  a  per- 
fect comb  he  will  only  find 'comb  .  .  .  single, 
straight,  and  deeply  serrated;'  not  a  word  about 
rose  comb.   If  this  isn't  botch  work,  what  is  it? 

"Another  brilliant  thing  is  in  the  Langshan 
Standard — I've  lost  myself  completely  in  admi- 
ration over  it.  In  the  first  place  it's  a  disquali- 
fication if  the  outer  toes  are  not  well  feathered 
to  the  ends,  and  then  if  the  middle  toe  is  well 
feathered  that's  a  disqualification!  If  this  isn't 
nonsense  I  don't  know  what  is;  demanding  that 
one  toe  shall  be  feathered  clear  to  the  end  or  the 


"Finally,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  breed 
called  'Russians'  should  have  been  cremated 
instead  of  being  embalmed  for  another  five  years 
in  the  Standard.  I  believe  in  burying  anything 
that  has  been  done  so  long;  but  then  a  corpse  in 
the  book  will  perhaps  keep  us  from  swearing  at 
the  appearance  of  some  of  the  live  varieties. " 

White  Javas. 

The  cut  in  this  number  represents  a  pair  of 
White  Javas,  owned  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Tucker,  Alden, 
N.  Y.  They  were  bred  originally  from  black 
parents  (Black  Javas)  in  1877,  two  white  chicks 
coming  from  the  stock  of  Black  Javas,  and  Mr. 
Tucker  has  bred  them  since  that  time.  They  are 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Blacks  and  are  finer 
boned,  more  meaty,  and  a  better  table  fowl. 
The  cut  is  a  verv  true  picture  of  them  and  not 
overdrawn  for  style  and  uprightness.  He  con- 
siders them  an  excellent  general-purpose  fowl 
and  cannot  be  beaten  for  eggs  and  poultry. 


Heating  a  Poultry  House. 

This  is  an  important  matter  and  we  would  be 
pleased  to'have  our  friends  give  their  experience 
on  the  matter.  We  wish  to  reply  to  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  L.  Allison,  Centralia,  111. : 

"Will  you  be  so  kind  asto 'inform  me  of  the  most 
economical  plan  of  heating  a  poultry  house  in  winter  in 


known  their  business?  We  :have  received  over 
one  hundred  letters  inquiring  for  ground  bone, 
ground  meat  and  shells,  and  think  some  enter- 
prising dealer  could  make  a  small  advertisement 
pay  well.  In  this  connection  a  subscriber  sends 
us  the  following  letter: 

"My  boy  tells  me  this  evening  that  I  have  'got  it 
badly.'  Time  I  guess  will  cure  me.  For  the  first  time 
for  many  years  I  left  my  office  at  noon,  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  the  above  house.  How  do  you  like  it. 
and  how  many  fowls  can  I  safely  keep  in  it  during  the 
winter,  etc..  without  becoming  injured  or  diseased?  I 
have  caref tillv  searched  your  columns  to  fiud  who  keeps 
for  sale  ground  shells,  bones  etc.,  but  failed  to  find 
any  "ad"  of  the  kind.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  buy 
them  ?  "Why  don't  the  manufacturers  of  the  articles  ad- 
vertise them?" 

A  drawing  of  the  poultry  house  was  also  sent. 
If  you  have  "got  it  badly"  you  have  caught  a 
disease  that  will  not  leave  any  scars  at  all 
events.  We  like  the  construction  very  well,  and 
as  it  is  40x1 2  feet  vou  can  divide  it  into  four  or 
five  partitions.  We  think,  with  good  fare, 
dividing  your  house  into  five  partitions, 
you  can  keep  twenty  hens  in  each, 
but  only  ten  if  eggs  for  hatchinsr  are 
desired.  As  it  is  twelve  feet  deep  you  will  get 
nearly  one  hundred  square  feet  to  every  division. 
You  can  widen  vour  yards  by  putting  the  yards 
for  the  first  and  last  partitions  at  the  end  of  the 
house.  Avoid  crowding  too  many  together.  We 
will  endeavor  to  make  some  arrangements  for 
ground  bone, 
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Mr.  Ward  Once  More. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  allude  to  Mr. 
Ward  again,  but  we  will  make  a  short  statement 
and  dismiss  Mm. 

He  seems  indignant  over  our  remarks  in  our 
last  number,  but  we  will  recall  the  circumstances 
and  leave  our  readers  and  the  breeders  to  judge 
between  us.  We  certainly  would  not  have 
alluded  to  him  personally,  but  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  he  should  expect  to  escape  censure 
when  he  allowed  a  long  and  scurrilous  article  in 
his  journal  without  giving  the  name  of  the 
author.  He  either  wrote  the  article  himself,  or 
caused  or  allowed  the  same  to  be  done.  It  is  a 
rule  among  journalists  to  assume  responsibility 
for  all  uncredited  articles,  and  to  show  his  un- 
fairness he  still  withholds  the  name  of  the 
party. 

As  to  our  remarks  regarding  his  circulation  he 
invited  us  to  retaliate  by  permitting  an  anon- 
ymous correspondent  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  our  paper  was  worthless  as  an  adver- 
tising medium  and  that  our  readers  were  not 
interested  in  poultry.  We  accepted  the  issue, 
and  produced  evidence  disproving  the  assertion, 
and  in  return  challenged  Mr.  Ward  to  state  that 
he  had  as  many  as  1,000  subscribers. 

We  wish  our  friends  to  notice  that  Mr.  Ward 
is  as  silent  as  the  grave  on  that  matter.  He  did 
not  reply  to  any  proposition  we  made,  nor 
apologize  for  his  unwarranted  "slur"  at  Messrs. 
Reynolds  and  Springer.  We  have  no  wish  or 
desire  to  injure  hiai,  but  he  courted  free  adver- 
tising from  us  and  received  it  in  a  manner  he 
did  not  relish.  He  charged  us  with  printing  a 
rehash  of  old  matter,  and  we  pointed  out  that 
he  had  inserted  our  productions  as  his  own,  and 
that  his  notices  of  poultry  shows  were  stale. 
We  gave  dates  and  facts,  which  are  in  striking 
contrast  with  his  empty  declarations. 

Now,  as  to  B.  &  Co.,  we  de  not  wish  to  allude 
to  them  unless  they  are  manly  and  honest 
enough  to  give  their  names.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  m  their  first  letter  they  devoted  their  at- 
tention to  our  circulation.  In  their  second 
letter  they  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  on  that 
point,  and  dropped  it.  As  to  their  long- 
winded  details  of  our  methods  we  will  say  that 
we  have  made  no  secrets  of  our  mode  of  busi- 
ness, but  will  state  that  the  Mr.  Lum  Smith,  of 
the  Agents'  Herald,  "the  other  influential 
party"  who  is  quoted  as  such  excellent  authority, 
is  already  under  bonds  to  appear  for  his  slander 
and  has  been  brought  into  court  so  often  tor 
libel  and  other  causes  that  he  is  seldom  exempt. 
He  has  a  large  number  of  "aliases,"  and  has 
been  denounced  by  the  "Agents'  Aid"  as  a  fraud 
of  the  first  water.  It  is  inopportune  to  quote 
Judas  Iscariot  as  an  expounder  of  morality. 

It  is  denied  that  E.  C.  Bridge  is  the  author  of 
the  article.  If  so,  then  the  peculiarity  of  style, 
and  earnestness  with  which  he  enters  the  con- 
test, does  not  tend  to  settle  the  garb  of  truth 
upon  him,  for  in  no  portion  of  our  last  article 
did  we  accuse  him,  but  the  guilty  conscience 
draws  from  him  the  facts  involuntarily.  He 
may  or  may  not  be  the  author,  nor  do  we  care 
whether  he  is  or  not.  Our  business  was  with 
Mr.  Ward,  who  indicates  that  he  has  no  time  or 
space  to  devote  to  controversy,  yet  filled 
several  columns  of  his  journal  with  snch  silly 
vaporings  as  "dudes,"  "what  is  it,"  "free  passes," 
"pipes,"  etc.  We  have  no  reply  to  offer  to  such 
logic. 

As  to  Messrs.  Lyman  &  Smith  we  sent  them 
an  order  for  eggs,  requesting  them  to  send  bill. 
Dr.  Weston,  D.  A.  Uphani,  W.  O.  Dakin,  Dr.  H. 
M.  Cox,  N.  B.  Dana,  C.  C.  McBride,  A.  A.  Hallady 
and  a  great  many  other  prominent  gentlemen, 
not  excepting  Mr.  Felch,  received  the  same 
request,  all  of  whom  complied.  Some  of  the  eggs 
were  sent  C.  0.  D.,  and  others  were  not.  Lyman 
<fe  Smith  objected,  and  we  informed  them  that 
we  were  not  particularly  desirous  that  they 
should  send  the  eggs,  and  countermanded  the 
order.  If  they  have  any  letters  to  publish  from 
us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  them  do  so.  We 
paid  all  bills,  and  if  we  are  mistaken  the  money 
is  ready  for  anyone  who  was  overlooked. 

As  to  the  flimsy  stuff  about  R.  B.  Mitchell  and 
"hard  boiled  eggs"  we  can  say  that  Mitchell 
employed  Ward  to  visit  his  yards,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  "brilliant  notice."  We  have  a 
five-toed  mongrel  Black  Hamburg,  hatched  from 
eggs  procured  of  Mitchell,  and  it  is  a  fraud. 
Anyone  can  see  it  who  so  desires. 

As  to  our  fear  of  not  getting  advertisements 
we  will  state  that  Capt.  J.  E.  White,  who  is  so 
well  known  as  an  eminent  breeder  of  Plymouth 
Rocks,  of  Englewood,  111.,  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Ward's,  came  into  our  office  to  give  us  an  adver- 
tisement, and,  instead  of  urging  him  to  take  a 
large  advertisement,  at  our  request  Capt. 
White  made  it  shorter,  as  we  advised  him  to  try 
us  first  with  a  few  lines.  Before  the  Captain 
left  us  Mr.  Axford,  the  celebrated  incubator 
manufacturer,  came  in  and  offered  us  an  adver- 
tisement for  a  year.  We  suggested  to  Mr.  Ax- 
ford to  try  us  one  month  before  investing  any 
large  sum.  He  insisted  on  securing  space  for 
six  months,  despite  our  advice  for  a  shorter 
time,  and  replied  that  he  had  heard  such  good 
reports  from  us  while  among  the  breeders  that 
he  preferred  a  half  year  at  least.  He  gave  us  a 
large  advertisement,  paying  twenty-five  cents  a 
line.  Both  Capt,  White's  and  Mr,  Axford's  ad- 


vertisements are  in  our  columns,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  are  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  our 
statements.  We  are  already  overcrowded  with 
advertisements,  and  do  not  wish  to  curtail  our 
reading  matter. 

We  will  no  longer  inflict  our  readers  with 
matters  that  are  uninteresting,  nor  do  we  pro- 
pose to  answer  anonymous  articles  in  other 
journals.  Further,  we  do  not  propose  to  be  led 
into  any  trap  of  free  advertising.  Our  journal 
has  not  been  alone  in  receiving  abuse.  We  still 
live,  however,  despite  the  attacks  against  us, 
and  as  we  are  aware  that  Mr.  Ward  has  but  a 
very  small  circulation  we  are  not  alarmed  that 
any  great  publicity  will  result  from  anything 
he  may  allow  in  his  columns.  We  are  not  such 
fools  as  to  use  this  wide-awake  journal,  with  its 
subscribers,  for  the  purpose  of  resurrecting 
him  from  his  depth  of  oblivion  without  charge. 
We  still  flourish,  and  still  have  facts  to  combat 
empty  declarations  and  long  school-boy  letters. 

Dressing  Fowls  for  the  Different 
Markets. 

A  subscriber  asks  the  following  important 
questions,  which  interest  a  large  number  of  our 
readers : 

"Will  some  one  please  inform  me  through  The 
Poultry  Keeper  the  required  mode  of  dressing 
fowls,  chicks,  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks  for  the 
different  markets,  say  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston.  I  hope  some  one  will 
answer  in  detail,  as  I  think  such  information 
would  benefit  a  large  number  of  the  readers  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper,  and  the  object  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper  seems  to  be  to  fill  this  gap,  of 
trying  to  benefit  the  largest  number." 

We  referred  the  above  letter  to  Messrs.  Adams 
&  Bro.,  the  well  known  poultry  dealers,  119  S. 
Water  street,  Chicago,  and  they  state  as  follows : 

Chicago. — Dry  picked,  heads  off,  legs  on,  en- 
trails drawn. 

Philadelphia. — Dry  picked,  heads  and  legs 
on,  entrails  undrawn. 

New  York. — "Undrawn,  heads  on,  legs  on,  dry 
picked.  They  may,  however,  be  either  dry 
picked  or  scalded,  the  dry  picked  being  one  cent 
higher  in  price. 

Boston. — Dry  picked,  heads  off,  legs  on,  en- 
trails drawn. 

Messrs.  Adams  further  state  that  when  the 
heads  are  cut  off  the  skin  should  be  drawn  over 
the  neck  and  tied  to  prevent  the  poultry  from 
getting  bloody. 

In  killing  we  find  it  best  to  hold  the  fowl  by 
the  feet  and  strike  it  a  sharp  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  stick  about  a  foot  long,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  broom  handle,  and  then  bleed  in  the 
mouth. 


Who  Rules  the  Breeders? 

Mr.  H.  U.  Ackerman,  a  prominent  breeder,  and 
one  who  takes  an  active  interest  in  poultry  ex- 
hibitions, states  in  the  Poultry  Yard,  in  reply 
to  an  article  on  Plymouth  Rocks : 

"If  the  breeders  of  Plymouth  Hocks  will  but  demand, 
with  such  unanimity  that  it  will  appear  as  one  voice,  the 
repeal  by  those  in  authority  of  the  obnoxious  clause  in 
the  Standard,  when  they  see  you  in  earnest  about  the 
matter,  they  will  not  dare  to  procrastinate  in  this  reform 
longer.  It  all  rests  with  you,  my  friends,  whether  this 
evil  will  be  tolerated  longer." 

"Those  in  authority"  is  good.  Mark  that  down, 
breeders!  The  Standard  is  objectionable,  but  it 
requires  that  you  all  demand,  with  such  unan- 
imity that  will  appear  as  but  one  voice,  the  repeal 
— by  whom?  Those  in  authority,  of  the  obnox- 
ious clause  in  the  Standard.  When  they  see  you 
are  in  earnest,  he  states,  they  will  not  dare  to 
procrastinate  longer.  It  is  exactly  what  we  have 
been  advocating.  Put  down  the  authorities, 
for  they  are  only  self-constituted.  No  one  has 
been  delegated  to  rule  you.  It  is  only  assump- 
tion. Root  them  out  at  once,  and  use  common 
sense  in  the  Standard.  Nor  will  you  be  com- 
pelled to  haul  down  your  banner.  Until  the 
Jonahs  are  thrown  overboard — the  silly  prattlers 
of  spots  no  larger  than  a  pin  head — no  improve- 
ment can  be  effected  in  any  breed  of  fowls  now 
existing.  You  must  exercise  your  own  sense  in 
jndging  fowls,  or  be  at  the  dictation  of  a  few. 


Why  Mr.  Felch  Breeds  from  Disquali- 
fied Birds. 

In  alluding  to  the  fact  that  he  breeds  Stand- 
ard birds  from  disqualified  fowls,  Mr  Felch  thus 
explains  his  method,  and  as  our  readers  will  find 
his  letter  very  interesting  w  e  invite  a  perusal, 
the  letter  being  as  follows : 

"Yes.  Mr.  Felch  breeds  from  disqualified  birds. 

"But  whatkindof  disqualified  birds?  In  Light  Brah- 
mas,  black  tails,  black  wing  tips  and  a  coal  black  stripe 
in  the  hackle  are  the  grand  elements  of  beauty  in  the 
color  of  Brahmas.  To  mate  dark  enough  to  secure  this 
element  of  beauty,  occasionally  pullets  will  have  a  few 
feathers  on  their  backs  the.  'i  the  web  is  tainted  by  splashes 
of  black,  but  not  seen  unless  examined  as  closely  as  a 
judge  does  in  awarding  prizes.  These  few  feathers  dis- 
qualify the  stock  from  competition,  but  if  these  feathers 
are  pulled  out.  proper  colored  ones  come  in  their  place, 
and  the  bird  is  no  longer  disqualified  and  may  be  used  as 
a  show  bird,  The  act  of  pulling  only  helps  nature,  as 


the  pullet  does  in  six  weeks  what,  if  left  to  herself,  would 
take  a  year,  for  she  would  not  moult  the  affected  feathers 
till  the  moulting  season.  Do  not,  friend  Jacobs,  use 
this  fact  for  the  purpose  of  a  'shie'  at  the  Standard 
until  you  get  a  full  understanding  of  the  matter.  These 
birds  are  of  the  very  best  of  breeders,  and  each  year 
constitute  my  best  pens,  but  I  would  not  have  the  dis- 
qualifying clause  affecting  them  removed  for  anything. 
Knowledge  of  mating  is  the  breeder's  road  to  success.  I 
enjoy  the  'digs'  I  get  here  and  there,  for  they  remind  me 
I  am  not  altogether  beneath  notice." 

Certainly,  Mr.  Felch  knows  what  he  affirms 
from  experience,  and  we  do  not  deny  what  he 
states.  Yet  we  do  not  understand  why  a  bird  is 
any  better  for  having  a  few  feathers  pulled  out, 
in  order  that  others  of  a  different  color  may  take 
their  place.  No  bird  ought  to  be  disqualified 
that  breeds  true,  for  the  power  to  transmit  ex- 
cellence is  greater  than  any  other  merit.  It  does 
seem  like  a  curious  law  that  disqualified  birds 
should  breed  Standard  birds,  while  Standard 
birds  may  entirely  disappoint. 

The  discussion  of  these  matters,  however,  is 
beneficial,  and  we  assure  Mr.  Felch  that  his 
opinions  are  worthy  the  notice  of  all,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  while  he  gives  a  few  sar- 
castic "digs"  himself  once  awhile,  he  knows  how 
to  enjoy  a  friendly  controversy  also. 


A  Few  Pertinent  Inquiries. 

A  lady  sends  us  the  following  inquiries,  which, 
being  interesting  to  many,  we  select  for  special 
answer : 

"Are  chickens  profitable  where  eggs  sell  through  the 
summer  at  10  cents  a  dozen  and  chickens  $2  ? 

"Could  broilers  be  shipped  to  Chicago  in  April  and 
May  with  any  profit? 

"Could  an  incubator  be  run  in  a  cave  in  the  winter? 

"I  may  write  in  the  future  and  give  my  plan  for  out- 
witting the  minks,  weasels,  opossums  and  rats.  The 
chickens'  run  is  near  a  creek." 

There  is  but  little  profit  at  such  prices,  but  of 
course  the  matter  depends  upon  the  cos  t  of  keep. 
When  the  hens  run  at  large,  and  pick  up  their 
living,  as  they  partly  do  in  summer,  eggs  and 
chicks  are  profitable,  even  when  prices  are  low. 

Broilers  sell  very  high  in  April  and  May,  but 
when  shipped  from  long  distances  much  depends 
upon  the  rates  of  charges,  the  time,  and  care 
during  the  journey. 

If  a  cave  is  always  at  an  even  temperature  it 
will  make  an  excellent  location  for  an  incubator. 
Such  available  places  are  scarce. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  experience 
with  "varmints,"  as  many  of  our  readers  are  inter- 
ested in  their  operations. 


Brass  Backs  on  Plymouth  Rocks. 

The  Standard  disqualifies  brass  on  any  part  of 
the  plumage  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  yet  they 
are  at  the  shows  in  multitudes  with  the  brass. 
The  Fanciers'  Gazette,  however,  thus  tries  to 
add  a  little  balm,  in  order  to  make  the  Standard 
conform  to  the  bird,  instead  of  the  bird  to  the 
Standard: 

"  The  Standard  also  disqualifies  all  specimens  showing 
red  or  brassy  feathers  in  any  part  of  the  plumage ;  this, 
all  must  admit,  refers  to  a  natural  color  which  would  in- 
dicate foreign  blood  or  cross-breeding,  in  either  the  speci- 
men or  some  of  its  near  ancestors,  but  there  is  found  in 
many  adult  Plymouth  Bock  cocks  a  straw-colored  tinge 
caused  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  other  exter- 
nal causes,  like  drippings  from  stacks  of  hay  or  straw  in 
a  storm,  and  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  brassy 
color  aimed  at  by  the  Standard." 

How  do  you  know  it  refers  to  cross-breeding? 
If  so  the  disqualification  is  superfluous.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  alluding  to  what  might  hap- 
pen by  crossing  fowls,  for  if  so  the  Standard 
would  soon  be  a  voluminous  affair.  Yes,  there 
is  found  a  straw-colored  tinge  caused  by  expos- 
ure, and  tinges  not  caused  by  exposure,  and 
without  any  cross-breeding  at  that.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  brassy  color  aimed  (?) 
at  by  the  Standard.  As  the  Standard  describes 
rich,  lustrous,  dark,  deep,  dull,  and  other  shades, 
we  wish  to  know  what  it  means,  and  not  what  it 
is  aiming  at,  and  by  what  authority  anyone 
speaks  for  its  aims. 


The  Poultry  Show  at  Evanston. 

We  cannot  too  highly  compliment  the  young 
gentlemen  who  succeeded  in  their  efforts  at 
Evanston,  111.,  during  the  past  month.  The  dis- 
play of  birds  was  very  fine,  and  the  collection 
large.  In  fact,  we  must  acknowledge  that  in 
quality  of  stock  the  exhibits  compared  favorably 
with  those  of  more  prominent  exhibitions,  and 
we  predict  a  bright  future  for  Evanston.  The 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  Mr.  Peterson  were  excellent, 
while  the  array  of  Leghorns  was  good.  Dr. 
Weston  exhibited  quite  a  large  number  of  coops, 
and  in  strong  competition  with  him  were  Messrs. 
Richmond,  Harris  &  Lewis,  E.  L.  Clarke,  W.  B. 
Walrath,  Cyrus  Noland,  Frank  L.  Sewell,  H.  M. 
Wheeler,  Chas.  Phillips,  Dudley  Walker,  P.  At- 
kinson, Alex.  McConnell  and  Whipple  &  Poucher. 
The  following  is  the  list  of 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

Light  Brahmas.— Sen,  1st  and  2d,  W.  C. 
Richmond,  Glencoe,  111. 

Buff  Cochins.— Cockerel,  1st,  Harris  &  Lewis, 
Evanston;  2d,  E.  L.Clarke,  Evanston;  3d,  W. 
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B.  Walrath,  Evanston;  pullet,  1st,  W.  B.  Wal- 
rath;  2d,  E.  L.  Clarke;  3d,  Harris  &  Lewis, 
Evanston. 

)k>  Partridge  Cochin. — Cock,  1st,  Cyrus  Nolan, 
Evanston.  Hen,  1st,  Cyrus  Nolan.  Pullet,  1st, 
Cyrus  Nolan.  Breeding  pen,  any  variety,  2nd, 
Cyrus  Nolan. 

White  Cochin.— 1st  on  breeding  pen,  Dr.  E. 
B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  HI. 

Langshan. — Hen,  1st,  Frank  L.  Sewell,  Evans- 
ton.   Pullet,  2d,  Frank  L.  Sewell. 

Plymouth  Rock—  Cook,  1st,  Wm.  A.  Peter- 
son, P.  0.  Box  383,  Chicago,  HI.  Special,  3d  for 
breeding  pen,  Wm.  A.  Peterson.  Cockerel,  1st, 
2nd  and  3d,  Wm.  A.  Peterson.  Pullet,  1st,  2nd 
and  3d,  W.  A.  Peterson.  Hen,  1st,  Wm.  A. 
Peterson.  Hen,  2nd,  H.  M.  Wheeler,  Evanston, 
111.  Cock,  2nd,  H.  M.  Wheeler.  Hen,  3d,  Chas. 
Phillips,  Evanston,  111. 

White  Leghorn. — Cockerel,  1st,  Dr.  E.  B. 
Weston;  2d,  P.  Atkinson,  Evanston,  111.;  3d, 
Dudley  Walker,  La  Grange,  111.  Pullet,  1st,  Dr. 
E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  111, ;  2nd,  Dudley 
Walker;  3d,  Alex.  McConnell,  Evanston,  111. 

Brown  Leghorn. — Cockerel,  1st,  Dr.  E.  B. 
Weston ;  2nd,  same ;  3d,  Harris  &  Lewis.  Pullet, 
1st,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston;  2nd,  Frank  L.  Sewell; 
3rd,  same. 

W.  C.  B.  Polish.— Cockerel,  1st,  Dr.  E.  B. 
Weston.   Pullet,  1st,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston. 

Golden  Polish— Cock,  2nd,  W.  C.  Richmond. 
Hen,  2nd,  same. 

Silver  Buckie  ing  Game  Bantam. — Cock,  1st, 
H.  Ayers,  Evanston,  HI. 

Bronze  Turkey. — Cock,  1st,  Wm.  A.  Peterson. 
Hen,  1st,  same. 

Pekin  Bucks. — Drake,  1st,  Wm.  A.  Peterson; 
2nd,  same;  3d,  Frank  L.  Sewell.  Duck,  1st,  Wm. 
A.  Peterson ;  2nd,  same ;  3d,  Frank  L.  Sewell. 

WJiite  Pouter.— 1st,  2nd  and  3d,  Frank  L. 
Sewell. 

Bed  Pied  Pouters. — 1st,  2nd  and  3d,  Frank 
L.  Sewell. 

Bed  Turbits.—  1st,  2nd  and  3d,  Frank  L. 
Sewell. 

Yellow  Turbits.— 1st,  2nd  and  3d,  Frank  L. 
Sewell. 


The  Gazette  Wants  More  Heat. 

The  Fanciers'  Gazette  is  jealous  of  the  atten- 
tion paid  by  us  to  our  neighbor  over  the  way, 
and  suggests  "a  little  more  even  distribution  of 
the  heat."  It  should  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  we  have  heretofore  devoted  quite  a  large 
space  to  the  discussion  of  matters  with  it,  and 
which  resulted,  no  doubt,  in  directing  closer 
observation  to  many  details  that  perhaps  would 
have  escaped  notice.  Having  silenced  the 
masked  battery  nearer  home,  and  "our  flag  still 
there,"  we  intend  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
objects  of  our  journal — the  poultry  interests. 
But  here  is  an  expression  that  seems  rather 
arbitrary : 

"But  before  you  can  be  accepted  (in  the  ranks 
of  the  Standard  followers)  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  bow  down  to  that  idol,  the  Stan- 
dard." 

We  were  fair  enough  to  admit  that  the  "lone 
three"  took  the  wind  from  us,  but  now,  despising 
magnanimity,  the  Gazette  proposes  that  we 
drain  the  dregs  to  the  bottom  of  the  chalice.  A 
cornered  individual  sometimes  fights  desper- 
ately, and  it  is  plain  to  see  that  no  mercy  is  to 
be  expected  from  Indianapolis,  hence  if  we 
squirm  a  little  and  make  a  few  faces,  it  need  not 
surprise  anyone.  Then  it  even  desires  us  to  do 
penance. 

"And  please  supplement  the  foregoing  advice 
by  urging  upon  them  (our  readers)  the  necessity 
of  attending  the  World's  Exposition  Poultry 
Show  with  specimens." 

We  have  done  so.  Look  through  our  columns 
and  you  will  find  that  we  recognized,  without 
solicitation,  the  importance  of  the  World's  Fair, 
and,  friend  Pierce,  as  we  must  conform  to  the 
sentence,  we  will  be  there  ourselves,  with  50,000 
copies  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  our 
shoulders  for  distribution.  We  know  it  is  to  be 
one  of  the  grandest  affairs  on  record,  and  do  not 
wish  to  be  among  the  missing,  and  those  who 
do  not  join  us  in  going  will  regret  it  at  some 
future  time. 


It  Makes  us  Laugh. 

The  most  humorous  assertions  we  notice  are 
those  of  some  individuals  who  "throw  tubs  to 
whales,"  or  fling  out  a  "sop"  as  bait  for  gullible 
persons  to  bite  at.  Here  is  a  sample  from 
Chicago : 

"II  he  goes  wrong,  fights  the  Standard,  and 
gets  the  'big  head'  generally,  we  may,  'prod'  him 
once  in  awhile,  just  to  let  the  gas  out  of  him." 

The  interpretation  of  the  above  is  that  the 
writer  is  trying  to  induce  breeders  to  suppose 
that  he  is  doing  them  a  very  great  service.  It  is 
a  "now-you-see-how-I-defend-you"  sort  of  a 
style,  and  "bring- me-your-advertisements-you- 
know"  logic.  It  is  all  bosh  to  prate  of  defending 
something,  when  the  weapon  used  is  an  old 
rusty  blade  that  could  not  defend  anything. 
Like  the  man  who  stuck  up  a  notice  in  trie  mid- 
dle of  the  great  desert,  the  notice  was  there,  but 


the  readers  were  few.  How  one  can  be  "prod" 
(whatever  that  means)  when  nobody  will  know  of 
the"prod"  but  the"prodder"  is  a  mystery.  A  circu- 
lation of  one  copy  for  each  advertiser,  one  for  the 
file  and  one  to  stick  up  at  some  country  cross- 
road will  not  "prod"  to  hurt.  But  then  it  is  good 
stuff  to  prate  about  to  breeders.  As  Mr.  Pierce 
says,  "It  makes  us  laugh." 


Another  Mean  Fling. 

The  antiquarian,  old-fashioned,  poultry  paper, 
that  wakes  up  from  its  sleep  once  in  awhile  to 
construe  its  dreams  into  something  real,  got  off 
trie  following  witty  and  amusing  paragraph : 

"A  breeder  says  that  a  little  ad.  In  the  , 

inserted  only  one  time,  brought  him  more  replies 
and  sales  than  a  whole  year's  ad.  in  the  Fan- 
ciers' Gazette.  Facts  are  stubborn  things  to 
get  over,  while  talk  is  a  very  cheap  commodity." 

Yes,  talk  is  a  cheap  commodity,  and  facts  .are 
stubborn  things,  as  we  show  elsewhere.  But  to 
compare  that  paper  with  the  Fanciers'  Gazette 
is  a  little  too  strong  for  anybody's  nerves.  Is 
there  no  limit  to  the  flight  of  human  audacity? 


Then  and  Now. 

We  all  know  how  Mr.  Pierce  was  attacked 
because  he  saw  proper  to  edit  "a  journal  of 
his  own.  Here  is  a  sample  of  what  was  said 
after  he  decided  to  publish  his  paper: 

"Be  (Pierce)  is  no  artist  at  all,  but  simply  a 
copyist;  he  has  no  originality  of  design,  and 
never  made  a  drawing  or  cut  of  a  fowl  that  was  a 
correct  portrait  of  trie  bird,  nor  one  that  was 
true  to  nature." 

But  this  was  what  was  thought  of  Mr.  Pierce 
before  he  started  the  Gazette.  Bead  it  care- 
fully: 

"It  has  been  determined  to  hold  the  exhibition 
from  the  17th  to  the  25th  of  January,  1879,  both 
inclusive,  and  that  old  veteran,  B.  N.  Pierce, 
has  been  selected  to  do  the  judging.  That  he  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  do  the  duties  of  this  office 
no  one  wto  knows  him  personally  or  by  reputa- 
tion will  doubt  for  a  moment.  The  soul  of  hon- 
esty,the  king  of  engravers  of  fine  fowls,  and  a 
prince  among  breeders,  his  decisions  are  always 
right,"  etc. 

What  value  has  the  opinion  of  such  a  person, 
who  gives  the  falsehood  to  his  own  words? 
Reader,  we  copied  those  very  paragraphs  from 
the  same  journal. 


Sale  of  Chicks  in  January. 

J.  C.  SMYLIE,  CASEYVTLLE,  MISS. 

I  have  received  the  August  and  September  numbers  of 
Poultry  Keeper,  am  more  than  pleased  with  same. 
Please  enter  my  subscription  with  the  April  number  and 
send  me  back  numbers.  I  consider  the  ,  August  number 
worth  the  year's  subscription.  If  you  will  send  me  a  few 
copies  for  distribution  I  will  try  and  get  you  more  sub- 
scribers at  this  office.  I  think  it  has  only  to  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  I  see  that  dming  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  to  the  middle  of  May  you  priced  chicks  weighing  ^ 
pound  each  at  $9  per  dozen.  At  what  prices  could  same 
have  been  sold  from  January  1st  to  April  15th?  About 
what  would  your  three  pounds  Bramahs  have  weighed 
net?  I  have  never  raised  any  of  the  improved  breeds 
except  a  cross  with  the  Light  Bramah.  I  am  a  novice  in 
poultry  keeping. 

[The  prices  in  January  would  have  been  equally 
as  high.  We  did  not  weigh  our  chicks  for  net 
weight,  as  they  are  usually  sold  alive. — Ed.] 


Must  Nests  he  Made  on  the  Ground? 

SILAS  HALLV,  WILLS VTLLE,  MO. 

"I  see  in  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  page  87  of  the 
September  number  under  the  head  of  "Causes  of  Failure" 
you  made  this  statement,  "Another  is  unable  to  hatch 
more  than  three  chickens  out  of  a  dozen  eggs,  simply  be- 
cause the  nests  are  not  made  on  the  ground.'-  How  you 
should  come  to  any  such  conclusion  I  am  unable  to  see. 
We  keep  from  four  to  five  dozen  hens,  a  cockerel  for 
every  dozen.  Never  set  on  the  ground,  and  do  not  lose 
more  than  one  egg  in  a  setting  of  thirteen,  quite  often 
all  hatch,  this  is  our  experience.  Our  hens  sit  and 
hatch  in  the  hen  house,  the  floor  being  from  two  to 
three  feet  above  the  ground. 

[The  extract  quoted  was  made  by  an  English 
writer.  We  know  from  our  own  experience  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  trie  nests  on  the 
ground. — Ed.] 

Something  About  Friend  Pierce. 

WALTER  J.  PATT,  CENTRAL  HALLS,  R.  I. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  No.  6  at  hand,  which  is  in 
itself  sufficient  proof  that  you  are  doing  conscientious 
work  for  your  constituents,  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  be 
one.  We  all  highly  prize  the  quality  and  quantity,  also 
symmetry,  of  this  latest  work  of  art,  The  Poultry 
Keeper.  Now,  as  one  of  23,252,  I  shall  vote  that  you 
give  no  more  gratuitous  advertising  to  such  as  friend 
Pierce,  of  Fanciers' Gazette,  if  it  is  such.  (If  paid,  all 
right.)  As  long  as  the  payers  are  satisfied,  let  not  the 
beggars  be  gratified.    Black  Hamburgs  are  my  hobby. 

[Our  friend  must  not  suppose  our  motive  is  to 
advertise  anyone,  but  if  friend  Pierce  is  bene- 


fitted so  much  the  better.  You  must  not  be  too 
hard  on  him,  for  he  is  a  splendid  fellow,  and  en- 
deavors to  speak  his  views  honestly.  But  we 
can't  help  giving  him  a  dig  in  the  ribs  some- 
times.— Ed]. 


An  Agreeable  Disappointment. 

M.  A.  SIBLEY,  ESSEX,  N.  Y. 

I  received  the  September  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  all  right  on  the  b'th.and  must  confess  that  I  was 
most  agreeably  surprised,  for  I  did  not  expect  to  get  much 
of  a  paper  at  the  price  you  ask  for  The  Poultry  Keep- 
er, but  I  found  it  just  what  I  wanted,  as  I  have  just 
started  in  poultry  keeping  for  market,  and  wish  to  im- 
prove my  stock,  which  consists  of  turkeys,  ducks,  geese 
and  hens.  I  have  a  good  place,  with  abundance  of 
room,  and  intend  to  go  into  the  business  quite  extensively 
another  year,  and  think  with  the  aid  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  can  make  it  pay  well,  for  I  find  it  filled  complete 
with  suggestions  and  information  which  cannot  help  but 
lead  to  success. 


Warts  on  Little  Chicks. 

G.  W.  SHERRILL,  E.  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

I  have  never  written  you  but  once  to  say  your  paper  is 
worth  all  the  others,  to  my  mind.  But  what  I  want  to 
ask  is.  can  you  or  any  reader  tell  me  the  cause  of  small 
formations  on  heads  of  young  chicks  a  week  old,  very 
much  resembling  warts  or  moles?  Several  have  them 
over  the  eye  only,  while  two  have  quite  a  cluster  over  the 
face  just  above  the  beak.  Chicks  seem  perfectly  healthy, 
but  get  very  tired  before  night.  It  may  be  very  common 
to  "old  hands,"  but  being  an  amateur  it  is  new"  to  me. 

[We  have  been  discussing  the  matter  of  sore 
heads  on  chicks,  and  hope  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  matter  soon,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of 
our  readers. — Ed.] 


It  Takes  the  Cake. 

C.  W.  LEIGHTON,  D'HANIS,  TEX. 

I  take  several  poultry  papers,  but  The  Poultry 
Keeper  takes  the  cake.  I  consider  each  number  worth 
more  than  a  volume  of  the  four  other  poultry  papers  I 
read. 

Do  you  think  the  Brown  Leghorns  would  thrive  in  this 
State  (Texas)?  I  have  200  very  good  Plymouth  Rocks 
w  hich  stand  the  heat  of  summer  better  than  our  com- 
mon fowls. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  number  one,  two  and  three  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper. 

[The  Brown  Leghorns  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  Texas. — Ed.] 


What  He  Thinks  of  Us. 

L.  A.  BUCKNER,  DER5IOTT,  KAN. 

I  enclose  you  20  cents  for  the  first  three  numbers  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  and  postage  upon  the  same.  I 
am  a  subscriber  and  wish  to  make  my  file  complete.  I 
am  much  pleased  with  your  paper  arid  like  your  style. 
Down  with  rascally  tricks  and  advertisers,  arid  give  us 
a  common-sense  Standard  that  an  intelligent  man  can  un- 
derstand. I  am  going  to  send  you  a  plan  of  a  clean 
country  chicken  house,  unlike  any  1  have  visited. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  receive  any  information 
our  friend  may  be  pleased  to  send  us. — Ed.] 

A  Substitute  for  Scraps. 

E.  REYNOLDS,  OWOSSO,  MICH. 

As  you  a«k  for  experience  in  poultry  keeping.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  found  as  a  good  substitute  for  meat  last  win- 
ter, which  my  fowls  relished  and  did  well  on.  Take  five 
pounds  of  tallow,  melt  in  a  large  pan  or  kettle,  heat  it 
hot  and  then  stir  in  fine  corn  meal,  till  all  the  tallow  is 
taken  up:  pack  hard  in  tin  pan  and  you  have  a  hard  cake 
which  you  can  break  up  in  pieces,  and  put  where  the 
fowls  can  get  it,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
greedily  they  will  pick  at  it.  In  warm  weather  I  use  more 
tallow  than  in  cold  weather. 


A  Word  of  Greeting. 

GREGSON  BROS.,  WILLINGTON,  KAN. 

We  take  a  great  many  poultry  papers,  but  find  none  so 
replete  with  invaluable  information  for  the  poulterers  as 
The  Poultry  Keeper,  and  we  think  all  who  take  it 
will  beams  out  in  the  assertion  that  it  gives  double  the 
amount  of  reading  matter  for  the  money  of  any  other 
paper  of  the  kind  published.  No  one  who  keeps  ponltry 
can  well  afford  to  be  without  it.  You  have  our  very  best 
wishes  in  the  promulgation  of  the  art  of  poultry  breeding. 


Two  Chicks  From  One  Egg. 

MRS.  K.  C  GIBBS,  BAINBRIDGE,  LND. 

I  have  been  readiDg  The  Poultry  Keeper  for  four 
months  and  am  delighted  with  it.  I  should  like  to  tell 
its  readers  of  the  curiosity  I  have  in  a  pair  of  chickens  I 
have  hatched  from  one  egg.  They  are  now  large  enough 
to  fly.  They  are  not  pure  but  inostly  Buff  Cochin.  I 
have  been  offered  a  good  price  for  them,  but  have  not  yet 
decided  to  part  with  them. 


Likes  Our  Style. 

J.  N.  W.  SPALDING,  NASHUA,  N.  H. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  great  success  in 
a  new  departure  of  poultry  literature.  1  consider  The 
Poultry  Keeper  without  an  equal  and  it  is  a  relief  to 
look  over  its  pages  without  seeing  "Roup  Pills  for  sale 
at  this  office,  price  50  cents  per  box." 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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INaUIRIES. 

Mbs.  A.  E.  K.,'  Beaver,  Pa.— Where  can  I  get  bone 
meal  ?  „ — 

We  think  you  will  find  an  advertisement  of  it 
in  this  number. 

J.  D.,  Sheboygan,  Mich.— Can  I  get  a  few  questions 
answered  by  you  ? 

In  your  letter  you  failed  to  make  the  inquiries, 
and  we  have  been  expecting  them. 

G.  O.  P.,  Worcester,  Mass. — Will  young  chicks  eat  be- 
fore being  taught? 

They  will,  but  should  have  no  food  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  being  hatched. 

W.  H.  0.,  Montague,  1ST.  J.— How  soon  after  separating 
the  different  breeds  next  spring  will  it  be  safe  to  use  the 
eggs? 

It  is  best  to  separate  them  at  least  a  month  be- 
fore using  the  eggs,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

D.  C.  S.,Gratiot,  Wis— Of  the  Plymouth  Bocks  will  the 
cockerel  have  to  be  light  and  the  hen  dark,  or  the  hen 
light;  and  will  they  have  double  combs? 

The  cocks  should  be  lighter  than  the  pullets. 
They  have  single  combs.  We  gave  a  full  de- 
scription in  October  number. 

W.  J.  B.,  Chicago.— I  wish  to  know  what  temperature 
a  poultry  coop  for  laying  hens  must  be  kept  in  winter  in 
order  to' realize  the  best  results— health  of  the  biddies  and 
health  of  the  egg  basket. 

Avoid  getting  below  the  freezing  paint,  and 
keep  it  as  cool  as  .possible  in  summer. 

T.  W.,  Baraboo,  Wis.— I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me 
in  your  next  issue  whether  it  is  best  to  have  feed  before 
fowls  at  all  times,  as  in  a  self-supplying  feed-hopper? 

We  do  not  approve  of  keeping  feed  continually 
before  fowls.  Make  them  scratch  and  work,  as  it 
is  better. 

Subscriber. — I  find  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
enough  meat  for  my  chickens,  and  the  only  thing  i  seem 
to  be  able  to  get  are  beef-heads  and  lights.  Are  these 
good  for  them  or  otherwise? 

The  articles  mentioned  are  excellent,  especial- 
ly if  well  cooked  and  mixed  with  the  soft  food. 

S.  C.  B..  Albany,  N.  Y.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your 
valuable  journal  where  I  can  procure  seed  of  the  Mam- 
moth Russian  Sunflower? 

It  can  be  procured  of  any  seedman.  E.  E. 
Kennicott,  Arlington  Heights,  111.,  we  believe, 
has  the  seed,  and  in  our  last  issue  we  made 
mention  of  others. 

G.  H.,  Nova  Scotia.— In  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator 
where  does  the  air  escape  through  that  comes  up  in  tin 
tubes?  Where  is  outside  incubator  case  fastened  to  in- 
side case? 

The  air  escapes  as  the  egg  drawer  is  opened. 
There  are  np  tubes  for  such  purpose.  The  in- 
side box  is  fastened  to  the  outer  one  at  the  floor 
only. 

Mac,  Nova  Scotia.— How  could  The  Polutry  Keeper 
Incubator  be  best  arranged  in  the  making  to  be  changed 
into  a  brooder  when  chicks  are  hatched? 

It  cannot  be  done  except  with  difficulty.  In 
our  new  book  on  "Incubators  and  Brooders"  the 
plans  are  given  in  better  detail  with  extra  illus- 
trations. 

C.  J.  L.,  Diamond  Lake,  Mich.— I  see  by  the  October 
number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  you  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  White  Leghorns  bred  by  P.  M.  Munger.  De  Kalb, 
Ind.;  then,  in  the  same  number,  F.  M.  Munger  adver- 
tises as  at  De  Kalb,  111.  Are  they  one  and  the  same  or 
two  distinct  parties? 

The  mistake  was  ours.  Mr.  Munger's  address 
is  DeKalb,  111.,  and  not  DeKalb,  Ind. 

0.  C.  A.,  Lime  Grove,  Neb. — I  have  a  turkey  that  is 
sick,  it  shivers  all  the  time.  We  keep  it  in  the  house  and 
it  eats  and  drinks. 

The  turkey  has  a  severe  cold.  Give  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  and  twelve  hours  after  give,  twice  a 
day  until  better,  in  the  soft  food  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  tincture  of  iron,  red  pepper,  and 
ginger,  about  ten  drops  at  a  time. 

Subscriber. — Can  a  bird  compete  for  different  prizes? 
For  instance,  can  a  cockerel  shown  in  a  breeding  pen 
compete  for  prize  for  cockerel  ?  And  the  same  in  regard 
to  females?  Perhaps  this  might  interest  other  readers  of 
your  valuable  little  paper. 

A  cockerel  or  pullet  may  compete  for  several 
prizes  at  the  same  time  at  some  shows,  but  it 
depends  upon  the  rules  of  the  associations,  as 
they  are  not  all  alike. 

J.  B.  C,  Boodhouse,  Bl. — Will  you  please  in  your  next 
issue  give  me  the  formula  of  a  solution  in  which  I  can 
soak  corn  that  will  prevent  my  chickens  from  having 
cholera?  They  are^notnow  affected  with  it,  but  a  great 
many  belonging  to  my  neighbors  are. 

Cleanliness  is  the  best  preventive.  Soaking 
the  corn  is  of  no  benefit.  Put  a  spoonful  of  a 
solution  of  copperas  in  the  drinking  water. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  H.,Parsippany,  N.  J. — Will  you  please  in- 
form me  through  the  columns  of  your  paper  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  chickens?  Their  combs  turned  black, 
they  drooped  around  for  several  days  and  would  not  eat. 
None  of  them  died  and  now  they  are  well.  Now  some  of 


them  are  weak  in  the  legs;  they  give  down  as  they  walk. 

We  cannot  state  from  the  symptoms,  as  you 
did  not  mention  all.  We  presume  you  have  had 
a  slight  attack  of  the  cholera  with  them.  Put  a 
teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iron  in  the  drinking 
water  daily. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  A.,  Crab  Orchard,  Ky.— What  will  a  set- 
ting of  eggs  of  the  "Plymouth  Rock"  cost,  and  what 
would  a  full-blooded  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  and  hen 
cost?  Please  let  me  know,  either  through  your  valuable 
paper  or  by  postal. 

The  prices  for  eggs  range  differently,  from 
$1.50  to  $3,  single  birds  from  $2  to  $5,  pairs 
from  $4  to  $8,  trios  from  $6  to  $10  or  more. 
The  prices  are  sometimes  given  with  the  adver- 
tisements. 

S.  0.  S.,  Chula,  Va.— Please  give  the  laying  capacity  of 
the  Game  chickens  as  compared  to  the  other  breeds? 
What  do  you  think  of  them  as  a  breed  to  be  raised  upon 
a  farm  where  little  or  no  attention  will  be  paid  them?  Of 
the  Games,  which  is  the  best  laying  variety  ?  How  is  their 
flesh  for  table  use?   What  is  their  usual  weight? 

The  Games  are  moderate  layers.  They  do  best 
on  the  farm  if  crossed  with  larger  breeds.  They 
are  the  best  of  all  fowls  for  the  table.  They 
weigh  from  5  to  8  pounds  (cocks),  and  the  ordi- 
nary pit  games  are  better  for  your  purpose. 

F.  C.  R.,  Bloomington,  111.— Please  answer:  How  to 
make  the  best  egg  tester.  How  to  take  the  hulls  off  of 
oats  for  little  chickens. 

An  egg  tester  may  be  made  by  folding  a  pam- 
phlet. Any  kind  of  tube  will  answer.  Hold  the 
egg  at  one  end  and  look  through  the  other  end, 
directed  at  a  strong  light.  We  do  not  under- 
stand the  method  of  hulling  oats.  Parching 
them  is  an  excellent  method. 

Farmer.— Please  inform  me  whether  eggs  would  hatch 
well  in  winter  in  a  cellar  that  is  warm  and  dry.  Also, 
when  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  should  be  mated  in  the 
spring  so  their  eggs  will  be  fertile.  Please  give  us  a  few 
lessons  on  raising  poultry  on  a  farm  where  fowls  can  do 
as  they  please  and  get  the  care  they  need. 

Eggs  will  hatch  in  a.  cellar  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Ducks,  geese,  etc.,  should  be  mated  very  early. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  give  you  the  information 
in  every  number. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  M.,  Sharon,  Neb.— I  should  like  to  know 
if  you  know  anything  of  George  W.  Rue,  Hamilton,  O.  I 
have  received  circulars  of  him  and  he  seems  to  me  to  be 
honest  and  reliable,  but  I  have  only  his  letters  and  circu- 
lars to  judge  from.  I  shall  patronize  him  if  he  is  when  I 
want'eggs  or  poultry.  I  see  you  answer  such  inquiries  in 
The  Poultry  Keeper. 

We  know  of  nothing  against  the  party,  and 
have  no  reason  to  question  his  reliability ;  a  t  the 
same  time  we  cannot  give  any  description  of  his 
stock. 

Mac,  Nova  Scotia.— 1.  How  much  smaller  than  the 
April  No.  plans  should  The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator 
be  made  to  hatch  respectively  seventy-five  and  fifty  eggs? 
2.  Would  the  smaller  quantity  of  water  in  a  reduced  size 
be  more  difficult  to  keep  at  an  even  temperature?  3.  If 
so,  how  often  should  water  be  changed  ?  4.  Where  and 
at  what  price  can  reliable  thermometers  be  procured  ? 

You  can  calculate  by  allowing  two  inches  each 
for  every  egg  That  is,  multiply  the  number  of 
eggs  by  4.  For  an  incubator  holding  50  eggs, 
we  multiply  the  50  by  4,  giving  200  inches. 
Hence  a  drawer  10  by  20  inches  would  hold  50 
eggs.  The  greater  the  volume  of  water  the  longer 
is  the  heat  retained.  A  smaller  volume  would 
require  addition  to  it  a  little  oftener,  but  in 
smaller  quantity.  You  should  be  able  to  procure 
reliable  thermometers  from  those  who  deal  in 
such.  We  keep  them,  at  50  cents  each,  but  pre- 
fer you  to  buy  them  nearer  home  if  possible. 


How  Many  Chicks  on  a  Small  Area. 

Mr.  Geo.  Wray,  of  Beeton,  Ontario,  writes  us 
as  follows,  regarding  a  building  for  young 
chicks : 

'•I  see  a  letter  from  J.  M.  Powell,  Galesburg,  Bl., 
asking  how  many  chickens  can  be  raised  on  a  small 
piece  of  ground.  I  am  in  the  same  box  myself.  I  have  a 
piece  of  ground  200x65  feet,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  chicks  I  could  raise  per  annum  provided  I  sell  at 
ten  weeks  old.  I  have  erected  a  building  60x8  feet,  and 
propose  keeping  200  hens  in  the  winter  in  said  building, 
and  about  half  that  number  in  summer.  Have  I  given 
them  room  enough?  I  divided  the  building  into  five 
pens  of  12  feet  long,  with  yards  attached  to  each  12x16 
feet,  using  the  ground  underneath  the  building  as  part 
of  the  yard,  as  I  have  raised  the  house  up  off  the  ground 
and  have  filled  the  floor  and  sides  and  roof  with  eight 
inches  of  sawdust  to  protect  from  cold.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  chicks  I  could  raise  on  the  remaining 
part  of  the  land,  supposing  I  hatched  every  three  weeks 
and  sold  at  ten  weeks — that  is,  how  many  could  I  hatch 
every  three  weeks?" 

The  inquiry  is  an  excellent  one,  and  interests 
a  great  many.  We  endeavored  last  month  to 
give  full  information  by  citing  the  experience 
of  others,  but  it  is  always  proper  to  discuss 
matters  as  much  as  possible.  Your  division  into 
rooms  12x8  feet  gives  each  room  96  square  feet 
of  space.  For  adults  we  believe  three  feet  for 
each  fowl  to  be  sufficient.  If  you  keep  200  hens, 
yon  will  place  40  hens  in  each  room,  allowing 
only  two  square  feet  for  one  hen.  We  think 
twenty  a  better  number,  and,  if  the  eggs  are  in- 
tended for  hatching  purposes,  you  can  keep  only 
a  cock  and  ten  hens  together.   As  your  lot  is  200 


feet  deep,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  them 
deeper  than  sixteen  feet.  Twelve  feet  is  wide 
enough,  but  if  only  sixteen  feet  deep  the  yards 
would  be  too  small.  We  allude  to  the  keeping 
of  adult  fowls. 

In  raising  chicks  your  yards  are  deep  enough, 
but  we  would  suggest  that  instead  of  crowding 
a  large  number  in  a  room  12x8  feet,  you  make 
the  rooms  smaller,  say  6x8  feet,  which  will  give 
you  ten  rooms.  You  should  be  able  to  keep  50 
chicks  easily  in  one  room,  and  even  100  if  well 
managed.  You  may  then  raise  500  chicks  every 
ten  weeks  (at  least).  You  might  hatch  200  every 
three  weeks,  and  have  plenty  of  room.  Your 
raised  floor  and  sawdust  packing  is  a  most  ad- 
mirable arrangement.  If  we  have  omitted 
giving  answers  to  any  part  of  the  above  we  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  our  correspondent 
again.    - 


The  "St.  Croix  Valley  Fair. 

The  St.  Croix  Valley  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  will  hold  its  second  annual 
exhibition  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 3d,  4th  and  5th  of  February,  1885,  in  New 
Richmond,  Wis.         F.  W.  Epl'ey,  Secretary. 


Virginia  State  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Association. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Virginia  State 
Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association  will 
be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  January  6th  to  9th, 
1885.  Frank  Lovelock,  Secretary, 

Gordonsville,  Orange  Co.,  Va. 


*  Colorado  State  Poultry  Show. 

At  a  meeting  held  Nov.  5th  the  dates  of  hold- 
ing our  Exhibition  were  changed  to  Dec.  17  to  the 
20th  inclusive.  We  have  engaged  N.  E.  Nye, 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  to  act  as  our  judge.  Lib- 
eral premiums  are  offered  and  no  entry  fee 
required.  We  hope  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Wyoming,  Utah  and  other  States  will  be  repre- 
sented. J.  H.  Bailey,  Secretary. 


Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

Southern  Minnesota  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Rochester,  Minn.  A.  G.  Grant,  Sec- 
retary, Oronoco,  Minn.  Dec.  30  to  January  2. 

Southeastern  Nebraska  Poultry  Association, 
Pawnee  Citv,  Neb.  W.  H.  Gardner,  Secretary. 
December  30-31,  1884,  and  January  1,  1885. 

Northern  Indiana  Poultry  Association,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Geo.  P.  Gordon,  Secretary,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.    February  17-21,  1885. 

Southwestern  Iowa  Association,  Creston.  W. 
H.  Stonehouse,  Secretary.  December  16-19, 
1884. 

Southern  Massachusetts  Poultry  Association, 
Fall  River,  Mass.  T.  J.  Eddy,  Secretary.  De- 
cember 16-20,  1884. 

Ohio  State  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. W.  A.  Jeffrey,  Secretary,  Springfield. 
December  17-23,  1884. 

Worcester  County  West  Poultry  Association, 
Spencer,  Mass.  P.  Emerson,  Secretary.  Decem- 
ber 23-24,  1884. 

Colorado  State  Poultry  Association.  J.  H. 
Bailey,  Secretary.   December  17-20. 

Meriden  Poultry  Association,  Connecticut. 
Joshua  Shute,  Secretary.  December  30  and  31, 
1884,  and  January  1  and  2,  1885. 

Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Stoneham,  Mass.  W.  A.  Weston, 
Secretary,  Box  494,  Stoneham,  Mass.  January 
6-8,  1884. 

Champlain  Valley  Poultry  Association,  Bur- 
lington, Vt.  M.  H.  Stone,  Secretary.  Early  in 
1885. 

New  York  Fanciers'  Club,  New  York  City. 
Chas.  R.  Harker,  Secretary.    January,  1885. 

Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  Worces- 
ter.  H.  A.  Jones,  Secretary.   January  5-7,  1885. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Poultry  Club.  A.  Swift, 
secretary.   January  12-17, 1885. 

Central  Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Wm.  J.  Miller, 
Secretary.  January  6-9,  1885,  inclusive. 

World's  Fair,  Poultry  Department,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  B.  N.  Pierce,  special  commissioner. 
Indianapolis.  January  15  to  February  15,  1885. 

Iowa  State  Poultry  Association,  Boone.  J.  H. 
Boggs,  Secretary.   January  20-24,  1885. 

Southern  Iowa  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion, Chariton,  Iowa.  C.  W.  Fitch,  Secretary. 
January  20-24. 

Virginia  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Richmond.  Frank  Lovelock,  Secretary,  Gordons- 
ville.   January  6,  7,  8  and  9,  1885. 

St.  Croix  Valley  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  New  Richmond,  Wis.  F.  W.  Epley, 
Secretary.   February  3-5,  1885. 


Wants. 

Lyman  Bradley,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  wants 
White  Leghorns. 

Mr.  H.  Savage,  Paola,  Fla.,  wants  Black  Leg- 
horns and  other  breeds  adapted  to  the  South. 
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SrBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance.  Single 
number  5  cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm,  Field  and 
Fireside  one  year  for  $1.25.  Six  copies  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  $2.25. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  25  cents  per  Agate  line,  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be  received 
by  the   1st  of  the  month  to  insure  insertion. 

CORRESPONDENCE.  We  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  Poultry  that  will  he  of  interest  to  our  readers,  but  respect- 
fully ask  that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

W.  V.  R.  POWIS,  Pnblisher. 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the  Post 
Office,  Chicago,  III. 


P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 


Communications 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in 
relation  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication 
must  be  addressed  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
or  to  W.  V.  R.  Powis.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  simple  reason  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  mail  is  directed  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  as  he  is 
only  in  the  office  once  or  twice  a  week  mSny 
delays  are  caused,  as  all  letters  directed  to  him 
must  wait  his  coming,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  directed  as  above  they  can  receive  prompt 
attention.  Our  readers  will  please  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  direct  all  letters  either  to  the  pub- 
lisher or  to  The  Poultry  Keeper. 


Actual  Paid  Circulation  57,127. 

City  of  Chicago,  { 
County  of  Cook.  Illinois,  > 

W.  V.  R.  Powis,  publisher  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside:  Being  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  actual  number  of  yearly  prepaid  subscrip- 
tions received  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  number,  April  5,  1884,  to 
December  12,  1S84,  was  57,127. 

Signed,  W.  V.  R.  Powis. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of 
December,  1884. 

Edward  D.  Sellman, 
Notary  Public. 


To  New  Subscribers. 

At  the  last  moment  of  going  to  press  we  find 
we  were  amiss  in  our  calculations  and  that  we 
shall  not  have  in  all  over  58,000  subscribers  by 
the  time  set  for  the  award  (Dec.  20).  There- 
fore it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
short  postponement.  When  we  advertised  "no 
postponement"  we  felt  perfectly  sure  that  the 
popularity  of  our  method  of  advertising  would 
bring  the  desired  100,000  subscribers  by  the 
date  set,  but  the  best  calculations  sometimes 
fail  and  we  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  our 
subscribers  till  February  20th,  at  which  time  the 
award  will  surely  take  place.  If  every  reader 
will  only  show  our  bright  little  paper  to  a  friend 
he  will  easily  secure  a  subscriber  and  every  one 
counts  toward  the  one  hundred  thousand.  WiU 
you  try?   

Our  circulation  this  month  has  reached  57,- 
127. 


The  big  show  at  Lancaster  comes  off  December 
19-27. 

We  could  not  finish  the  brooders  last  month, 
and  continue  the  subject  again. 


The  S.  W.  Iowa  poultrymen  will  bring  their 
birds  together  at  Creston  December  16-19. 


Iowa  is  coming  to  the  front,  a  new  poultry 
association  having  been  organized  at  Chariton. 

The  Colorado  Farmer  is  an  agricultural  paper, 
but  its  poultry  department  has  a  live  man  at 
its  head. 

in  reply  to  those  who  make  frequent  inquir- 
ies for  roofing  material  we  will  state  that  A.  F. 


Swan,  46  Court landt  St.,  New  York  City,  and  C 
B.  Armstrong,  Carthage,  Mo.,  can  supply  them. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston  made  quite  an  excellent 
display  at  Evanston,  and  received  a  large  share 
of  the  premiums. 

For  $1.25  we  will  send  you  the  Farm,  Field 
and  Fireside  (semi-monthly)  and  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  one  year. 

The  North  Missouri  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Trenton,  Mo.,  December  3-6,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  largely  attended. 

Alton  makes  her  display  December  10-13, 
and  if  possible  we  will  endeavor  to  be  somewhere 
in  that  neighborhood. 

"Poultry  for  Profit"  is  only  25  cents,  but  it 
contains  a  mine  of  information  for  those  who 
desire  to  try  the  poultry  business. 


Messrs.  Potts  Bros,  have  a  well  filled  adver- 
tisement in  this  issue,  and  it  should  be  read  by 
all.    They  are  prominent  and  well  known. 


Dr.  Stonebracker,  of  Waco,  Texas,  lately 
sold  $38  worth  of  stock  through  The  Poultry 
Keeper  without  even  advertising  in  it  at  all. 


Evansvllle,  Ind.,  holds  her  show  in  time  to 
allow  exhibitors  to  get  over  there  from  Alton, 
December  15-19  being  selected  as  the  time. 


The  poultry  at  the  Va.  State  Fair  did  not  re- 
ceive the  consideration  due  the  poultry  depart- 
ment, which  is  certainly  a  most  serious  mistake. 

Editor  Pierce,  of  the  Fanciers'  Gazette,  re- 
ceived several  votes  for  President  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  but  he  did  not  get  a  chance  to  "score" 
the  rooster,  however. 


The  Evanston  Poultry  Show  was  a  most  cred- 
itable affair.  Evanston  is  a  small  place,  but  the 
show  was  larger  than  some  we  have  seen  in 
prominent  cities. 

Our  thanks  to  the  publisher  of  the  Fanciers' 
Gazette,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  bound  copy  of 
Vol.  I.  It  is  a  valuable  book,  and  we  wish  every 
one  of  our  readers  had  one. 


In  the  January  issue  of  this  journal  we  will 
print  in  full  the  list  of  the  first  five  hundred 
persons  who  answered  the  advertisement  of 
"100,000  Holiday  Presents." 

It  does  not  require  a  whole  page,  at  ten  times 
its  value,  to  make  sales,  when  a  little  four-line 
advertisement  in  The  Poultry  Keeper  will  be 
cheaper  and  do  the  work  better. 

We  have  tried  our  best  to  get  in  all  the  com- 
munications sent,  but  a  large  number  are  post- 
poned with  regret.  Do  not  be  impatient,  friends, 
if  you  do  not  see  your  letters  in  this  number. 


The  National  Poultry  Show,  which  was  to  be 
held  at  Indianapolis  January  27  to  February  4, 
has  been  postponed  for  one  year.  Probably  to 
give  the  World's  Fair  a  better  opportunity. 


A  glance  at  our  advertising  columns  does  not 
look  as  if  we  were  ignored  very  much.  All  the 
objection  we  have  now  is  that  they  come  in  too 
lively  for  our  space.    Respectfully  dedicated. 

Some  people  in  this  world  are  never  satisfied. 
We  are  coming  up  to  that  100,000  subscribers 
and  now  our  grasping  thoughts  are  tending  to 
newer  figures.   It  may  be  500,000  we  were  after. 

The  World's  Fair  is  to  be  the  "biggest  thing" 
out.  If  you  wish  to  see  birds  "as  is  birds"  they 
will  be  there,  and  so  will  The  Poultry  Keeper. 
New  Orleans  is  getting  ready  for  the  reception. 

Messrs.  Henry  Howard  <fe  Co.,  Tonawanda, 
N,  Y.,  have  had  a  large  demand  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper  remedies.  Those  who  cannot  make 
their  own  pills  and  powders  can  have  it  done  by 
them. 


Meriden,  Conn.,  will  have  her  exhibition 
December  30  to  January  2;  Waltham,  Mass., 
December  1-6;  Fall  River,  Mass.,  December  10- 
20;  Taunton,  Mass.,  December  16-19,  and  Spen- 
cer, Mass.,  23-24. 

We  received  only  1,000  new  subscribers  per 
day  during  some  portions  of  last  month.  And 
yet  we  have  not  reached  100,000  subscribers. 
But  we  are  jumping  along  pretty  lively  for 
a  youthful  journal. 

The  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association 
will  hold  its  exhibition  at  Cincinnati,  on  De- 
cember 17-23.  It  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
exhibitions  this  season  if  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  is  an  indication. 

The  Colorado  State  Poultry  Association  has 
changed  the  date  of  holding  its  exhibition  to 
December  17-20.  Mr.  N.  R.  Nye  will  act  as 
judge.  No  entree  fee  is  required,  and  liberal 
premiums  will  be  offered. 


Bridge  &  Co.  is  a  firm  up  in  Chariton,  Iowa, 
that  kept  Wyandottes  of  the  bogus  Macumber 
strain,  which  they  admit  in  a  letter  to  another 
journal.  Do  not  confound  the  New  York  fraud, 
Macumber,  with  the  reliable  Macomber,  of  St. 
Charles,  Minn. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  endeavor  to  con- 
vince Mr.  Armstrong,  who  discussed  the  Stan- 
dard and  market  fowls  in  the  Fanciers'  Gazette, 
that  great  advantage  may  result  to  poultry  exhi- 
bitions by  a  recognition  of  even  the  despised 
dunghill.  Our  crowded  columns  prevent  a 
reply  in  this  number. 


The  Virginia  Poultry  Show  will  come  off  at 
Richmond,  January  6th  to  9th,  and  as  Virginia 
not  only  is  pushing  ahead  in  the  poultry  line, 
with  a  live  poultry  paper  of  her  own,  the 
affair  promises  to  be  a  "huge"  one.  The  breeders 
in  that  State  are  eager  to  meet  the  "Yanks"  in 
competition  once  more,  and  desire  them  to  bring 
along  their  "gamest"  stock. 


Mr.  D.  L.  Roberts,  Royalton,  N.  Y.,  thinks 
every  poultry  raiser  should  try  the  nest-egg 
gourds.  They  are  very  useful  and  a  capital  nest 
egg.  Produces  fine  white  fruit,  exactly  size  and 
shape  of  an  egg,  and  so  similar  as  to  often  de- 
ceive even  the  grower.  They  do  not  crack  and 
will  last  for  years.  Plant  is  a  rapid  grower,  very 
ornamental,  useful  for  covering  screens,  etc. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce,  editor  of  the  Fanciers' 
Gazette,  is  vigorously  pushing  the  work 
for  the  World's  Fair.  Let  every  breeder 
in  the  country  assist  him.  The  sly  Pierce  is 
quietly  scheming  to  give  the  horse,  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  breeders  a  big  set-back,  by  quietly 
showing  them  what  the  poultry  breeders  can  do. 
He  has  poultry  on  the  brain,  and  if  he  does  not 
show  the  visitors  something  they  never  saw  be- 
fore then  we  will  be  greatly  mistaken.  He  is  the 
special  commissioner  for  poultry,  and  breeders 
should  address  him  at  once. 

A  Large  Circulation. 

We  are  growing  larger,  and  our  advertisements 
are  increasing.  We  have  a  proposition  to  make 
which  will  increase  it.  Send  us  $1.25  and  get 
both  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm,  Field 
and  Fireside  (semi-monthly  and  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  The  Poultry  Keeper)  for  one  year. 
A  sample  of  either  paper  sent  on  request. 

Mr.  Parish's  New  Field. 

Mr.  Grant  Parish  has  purchased  an  interest  in 
one  of  the  Washington  dailies,  and  will  devote 
his  whole  time  to  his  journal.  We  are  pleased 
to  notice  his  rapid  progress  in  his  chosen  field, 
yet  we  believe  our  readers  will  deeply  regret  the 
loss  of  his  articles  in  our  columns,  and  we  trust 
Mr.  Parish  will  not  overlook  us  during  his  labors 
as  a  politician.  The  poultry  interest  is  a  valu- 
able one,  and  we  propose  to  discuss  it  from  a 
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"market"  point  of  view,  as  every  poultryman  is 
not  a  "fancier,"  and  no  one  is  more  competent  to 
assist  us  than  Mr.  Parish. 


An  Imitator  Come  to  Grief. 

The  attempt  to  imitate  The  Poultey  Keepek 
by  a  party  in  this  city  has  come  to  grief.  In  the 
first  place  nobody  wanted  the  counterfeit  so 
long  as  they  could  get  the  genuine,  and  in  the 
next  place  "Uncle  Sam"  prohibited  it  from  the 
mails  at  pound  rates  as  an  advertising  sheet.  We 
are  sorry,  however,  as  it  was  the  only  caricature  in 
poultry  journalism  that  has  ever  been  published. 


The  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside. 

The  title  is  now  the  Farm,  Field  and  Stock- 
man, which  change  is  in  nothing  but  name. 
The  fireside  department  will  be  as  full  as  usual, 
but,  as  it  is  largely  devoted  to  stock,  the  term 
"Stockman"  is  selected  as  more  appropriate 
It  will  be  sent  twice  a  month  at  $1  per  year.  It 
is  a  large  24-page  journal,  and  as  full  as  The 
Poultey  Keepee  and  twice  as  large.  Address 
Farm,  Field  and  Stockman,  89  Randolph  St., 
Chicago,  111.,  and  get  a  sample  copy  free. 


The  Madison  Square  Garden  Show. 

We  call  attention  to  the  great  show  of  the  New 
York  Fanciers'  Club,  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City.  We  know  it  will  be  a  grand 
affair,  for  the  right  men  are  in  charge,  but  we 
regret  that  the  date  (Feb  4-11)  conflicts  slightly 
with  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans.  We  were 
in  hopes  that  the  dates  would  be  so  arranged  as 
to  give  our  prominent  breeders  a  chance  to  go  to 
New  Orleans  and  New  York  the  same  winter,  and 
trust  it  is  not  too  late  to  so  arrange  it.  But,  be 
the  time  early  or  late,  we  believe  the  New  York 
show  will  be  as  well  managed  as  it  was  last  year, 
and  with  one  grand  event  in  the  North  and  an- 
other in  the  South  the  poultry  interests  will 
begin  the  year  1885  auspiciously. 


The  Poultry  at  the  World's  Fair. 

We  earnestly  invite  all  breeders  to  take  this 
great  event  into  consideration.  Next  month  the 
Exhibition  will  begin  (Jan.  15  to  Feb.  15)  and 
every  accommodation  will  be  provided.  It  will 
be  the  grandest  exhibit  this  country  will  wit- 
ness for  many  years,  and  the  breeder  who  fails 
to  be  there  will  make  a  most  serious  mistake. 
Thousands  of  visitors  will  be  present,  and  the 
names  of  breeders  will  be  carried  over  the  whole 
world.  Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce  has  charge,  and  our 
breeders  know  that  their  interests  will  not  be 
overlooked.  He  is  endeavoring  to  have  it  eclipse 
all  other  affairs  of  its  kind,  and  everyone  should 
do  his  part  to  assist  him.  The  North  and  the 
South  will  be  there  in  competition,  and  we  hope 
that  a  "solid  South,"  will  be  met  by  a  "solid 
North,"  both  shaking  hands  across  the  mythical 
chasm. 

Chicago  Magnetic  Shield  Co. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  thousands  of  readers  to  the  adv.  of  this 
company,  which  appears  on  our  pages  this 
month.  This  company,  by  hard  work,  honest 
dealing,  and  by  producing  an  article  that  has 
genuine  merits,  has  built  up  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing business.  That  they  do  all  they  claim  the 
evidence  fully  proves.  We  know  them  person- 
ally and  that  their  shields  are  curing  hundreds 
of  the  sick  who  could  find  relief  nowhere  else. 
The  shields  they  produce  are  fine,  elegant  and 
durable  and,  compared  with  .doctor  bills,  are 
very  cheap.  It  seems  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  failures  of  the  past  will  be  replaced 
by  solid  facts  founded  on  science  and  success. 

Everybody  speaks  with  praise  who  have  worn 
the  shields  made  by  this  company.  The  fact 
that  they  have  a  host  of  very  warm  friends  all 
over  the  country  is  proof  that  their  magnetic 
shields  have  all  the  merits  claimed  for  them.  To 
all  our  readers  we  would  say,  write  them  and  get 


their  advice  and  new  book.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  the  treatment  you  get  at  their  hands. 

Must  We  Enlarge? 

We  announced  in  a  previous  number  that  our 
advertising  space  was  limited  to  four  pages,  as 
we  wish  to  protect  our  readers,  in  not  depriving 
them  of  the  amount  of  reading  matter  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  We  urged  everyone  to  insert 
short  advertisements,  in  order  to  give  all  the 
breeders,  who  desired,  an  opportunity  in  our 
columns.  As  we  received  a  much  larger  number 
of  advertisements  than  we  desired,  we  find  that 
in  future,  should  we  be  so  well  patronized,  we 
must  enlarge,  or  refuse  many  good  and  reliable 
breeders  who  deserve  recognition.  We  will  say  to 
our  readers,|theref  ore,  that  should  our  advertisers 
crowd  us  hereafter  as  they  have  in  this  issue  we 
will  increase  the  number  of  pages  in  The  Poul- 
tey Keepee  and  not  take  away  the  space  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  them. 


A  Test  of  Stock. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Pepoon,  Painesville,  O.,  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  Brown  Leghorns,  has  adopted  a 
method  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public 
which  is  very  creditable.  He  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Brown  Leghorn  cock- 
erels that  I  want  to  sell.  I  will  send  you  one 
free,  and  pay  the  express  charges  if  you  will  ex- 
press your  opinion  of  him.  If  he  is  a  poor  bird, 
say  so,  and  if  perfect  let  me  know  it.  State  only 
the  facts.  The  one  I  will  send  is  only  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole." 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Pepoon's  request  we  can  only 
reply  that  it  shows  a  spirit  of  fairness.  He  is 
willing  to  have  us  examine  a  specimen  bird  from 
his  stock,  because  he  believes  it  to  be  first-class. 
We  assure  Mr.  Pepoon  that  we  will  give  his  bird 
a  good  "scoring,"  and  will  make  him  rely  solely 
upon  his  merits.  We  commend  Mr.  Pepoon's 
example,  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing just  what  he  has. 

Are  Bridge  &  Co.  Frauds? 

Just  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  how  some 
reliable  (?)  breeders  do  business,  we  clip  an 
article  signed  E.  C.  Bridge  &  Co.,  Chariton,  la., 
and  give  their  own  words  in  another  poultry 
journal: 

"We  have  been  experimenting  with  a  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburg  hen.  She  looks  almost  like 
a  Wyandotte ;  with  splendid  hackle,  comb  and 
tail,  and  her  breast  reminds  me  of  a  big  Dutch 
cook  in  a  New  England  boarding-house — the 
biggest  thing  in  New  York,  except  the  Brooklyn 
bridge.  We  crossed  her  with  a  Wyandotte  cock, 
McComber  strain,  and  have  twelve  chicks ;  we 
are  waiting  very  anxiously  to  see  their  second 
feathers." 

Just  to  make  it  plain,  we  will  state  that  a  man 
named  Macumber  at  one  time  sent  Wyandottes 
all  over  the  country,  swindling  hundreds,  accord- 
ing to  exposures  made  in  several  poultry 
journals,  until  finally  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
business.  It  seems,  however,  that  Bridge  &  Co. 
have  some  of  the  nondescript  featherd-leg  stock 
on  hand,  and  if  Macumber  has  been  driven  out 
of  honorable  men's  company,  what  must  be  done 
with  those  who  still  keep  his  stock? 

They  had  a  Silver-spangled  hen  that  looked 
almost  like  a  Wyandotte.  Certainly;  some 
people  breed  their  fowls  that  way.  Have  holes 
in  the  fences,  etc. ,  and  they  are  too  green  in  the 
business  to  know  a  cross  from  a  genuine,  and 
can't  tell  but  what  it  is  a  Dutch  cook  (whatever 
that  means).  That  the  Bridges  can  suppose  that 
a  Macumber  Wyandotte  cross  has  a  splendid 
hackle,  comb,  and  tail,  shows  about  what  they 
know. 

For  our  part  we  do  not  choose  any  fowls  from 
such  source,  and  if  we  want  good  stock  we  pre- 
fer to  buy  from  breeders,  and  not  from  parties 
who  do  not  know  enough  to  "keep  the  cat  in  the 
bag,"  instead  of  letting  her  out,  and  our  readers 
who  wish  to  buy  should  do  well  to  read  other 
advertisements  as  well  as  that  of  Bridge  &  Co. 
It  does  not  pay  to  throw  money  away  on  poor 
birds. 


Macumber  (the  only  Macumber  who  ever  bred 
Wyandottes,  to  our  knowledge)  was  considered 
a  first-class  Wyandotte  swindler,  and  sold  only 
Wyandottes.  He  was  said  to  have  nothing  but 
what  he  could  pick  up  along  the  roadside,  and 
had  no  conscience  at  all. 

He  was  quite  a  different  character  from  that 
square  and  honorable  breeder,  Mr.  J.  S.  Macom- 
ber,  of  St.  Charles,  Minn.,  who  unfortunately 
may  be  mistaken  for  him. 


Colossal  Libel  Suit. 


L.  Lum  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Agents' 
Herald,  Philadelphia,  that  has  long  preyed  upon 
other  people  who  did  not  submit  to  his  demands 
or  insert  advertisements  in  its  columns,  has 
been  caught  at  last  and  held  to  bail  for  defama- 
tion of  character  and  slanderous  libel.  It  is 
high  time  that  such  men  as  Smith  were  made  to 
pay  the  penalty  for  their  blackmailing  operations 
and  false  attacks  upon  business  men. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  Mr.  E.  Duncan 
Sniffen,  the  well  known  advertising  agent,  3 
Park  Bow,  who  has  for  years  conducted  an 
honorable  and  legitimate  business  in  this  city, 
and  who  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  any 
other  business.  The  vultures  of  the  press,  who 
take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  scavengers, 
when  their  own  record  is  too  frequently 
notoriously  bad,  indeed,  should  be  made  to  come 
to  a  halt.  As  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous publishers  who  delight  in  derogatory 
notices  of  men  in  distant  cities,  it  is  well  to 
make  his  case  a  test,  and  to  determine  whether 
a  "free  lance"  can  strike  everybody  down  whom 
it  may  fancy  it  can  injure  at  its  leisure. 

It  appears  that  Lum,  which  may  be  another 
derivation  of  "mum"  when  it  is  to  his  interest  to 
be  so,  came  to  New  York  on  the  20th  inst.,  and 
put  up  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  where  he  was 
found  and  arrested  by  Deputy  Sheriff  Crawford, 
nabbed  like  any  common  criminal,  and  placed 
under  $5,000  bail.  Smith  stands  a  good  chance 
of  having  a  taste  of  New  York  justice,  as  the 
amount  of  damages  claimed,  by  Mr.  Sniffin  is 
$100,000,  and  we  most  devoutly  pray  that 
Smith  will  for  once  get  his  deserts  according  to 
the  extent  of  his  offense. — New  York  Record, 
Nov.  21st. 


20  GOLD  WATCHES  FREE. 


A  List  of  the  Prize  Winners. 


Answee:  Jeee.,  46—4.   Harness  the  Horses. 

John  T.  Bailey,  Charles  City,  Fljyd  Co.,  Ia. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Crosby,  Adrian,  Nobles  Co.,  Minn. 

Wm.  Chaplin,  Lena,  111. 

Maude  Cole,  868  Carroll  Ave.,  Chicago. 

O.  W.  Newton,  Columbus,  O. 

A.  H.  Nettleton,  Box  111,  Winnetka,  111. 

P.  K.  Locht,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

L.  O.  Kadt,  Moberly,  Mo. 

Lucien  S.  Taylor,  Elgin,  111. 

John  Connor,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Caleb  S.  Cope,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

F.  W.  Clark,  Box  147,  East  Hampton,  Mass. 

Carrie  Sterne,  Walden,  Mass. 

N.  Chaddock,  Cuero,  De  Witte  Co.,  Texas. 

C.  W.  Wright,  Point  of  Eocks,  Frederick  Co., 
Md. 

M.  L.  Case, 1609  West  2d  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Rev.  C.  F.  Stark,  2844  Morgan  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Lotta  Korst,  Toledo,  0. 

J.  J.  Davis,  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  P. 
O.  Box  3396. 

C.  O.  Severn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Lovelace,  Woodbridge,  Conn.,  Box  393. 

Samuel  E.  Hanna,  714  N.  Deleware  St.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Hanev,  Acme,  Grand  Travis  Co., 
Mich. 

Alice  E.Augustine,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Box  302. 

W.  C.  Mulford,  Brideeton,  N.  J.,  Box  234. 

Lucv  J.  Rohrbach,  Manhattan,  Well  Co.,  111. 

A.  H.  Smith,  Gardner,  111.,  P.  O.  Box  16. 

Clark  F.  Anslev,  Swedona,  Mercer  Co.,  111. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Arenschield,  Moline,  111.,  Box  65. 

W.  A.  Judson,  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  Co.,N.  Y. 

John  M.  Bennett,  Viroqua,  Vernon  Co.,  Wis. 

Harvey  Raymond,  Windsor,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  print  the  names  of  all  of 
the  two  hundred  persons  who  received  oa^ 
dollar.   The  money  was  sent  to  them. 

D@s'The  names  of  the  500  watch  winners  will 
appear  in  the  January  issue  of  this  paper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Facts  vs.  Mr.  Felch. 

N.  D.  FORBES,  NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 

In  the  October  Poultry  Keeper  Mr.  Felch  indulges 
in  some  mis-statements  which  I  feel  called  upon  to  correct. 
He  states  that  "Rose-comb  White  Leghorns  went  into  the 
Standard,  just  as  they  were  voted  in  on  the  basis  in  use 
for  Dorkings,  the  Rose-comb  being  added  to  the  single 
comb  description."  The  italics  are  mine.  The  reader 
who  has  the  new  Standard  can  see  that  this  is  not  true. 
Mr.  Felch  has  made  the  same  statement  before  and  has 
been  taken  to  account  for  it.  Why  he  persists  in  it  is  be- 
yond comprehension. 

The  Standard  for  Rose-comb  Leghorns  contains  no 
description  of  a  Rose-comb,  and  Mr.  Fetch  knows  that 
it  does  not.  It  was  voted  to  so  make  the  Standard,  but 
the  committee  did  not  do  its  duty  and  by  thus  omitting 
to  carry  out  instructions  they  practically  insulted  the 
whole  A.  P.  A.  Mr.  Fetch,  was  one  of  that  committee. 
Now  will  he  state  why  he  left  the  Rose-comb  Leghorns  out 
of  the  descriptions  in  the  Standard  after  they  were  voted 
in?  Somebody  once  remarked  to  me  that  if  a  certain 
number  of  presentation  specimens  had  been  properly 
placed  it  would  probably  have  been  better  for  Rose-comb 
Leghorns.  My  reply  was  that  Rose-comb  Leghorns  had 
stood  on  their  merits  and  they  could  stand  it  a  little 
longer.  Standard  or  no  Standard.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  didn't  think  any  committee  could  be  found  in  all  the  A. 
P.  A.  who  would  keep  Rose-comb  Leghorns  out  of  the 
Standard  after  they  were  voted  in,  yet  such  has  been  the 
case,  Mr.  Felch's  statement  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

I  must  ask  Mr.  Pelch  to  use  quotation  marks  when  he 
states  what  I  "remark,"  so  I  can  look  it  up.  He  gave  me 
credit  in  October  Poultry  Keeper,  for  remarks  which 
I  don't  think  I  ever  made,  but  I  did  ask  him  some  very 
pointed  questions  in  the  American  Poultry  Yard  which 
he  has  not  answered  and  which  to  all  appearance  he  dare 
not  tackle,  but  goes  out  of  his  way  to  repeat  the  same  old 
falsehood,  this  time  in  The  Poultry  Keeper,  that 
"Rose-comb  Leghorns  went  in  the  Standard  just  as  they 
were  voted  in." 

I  have  no  wish  for  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Felch,  but 
as  long  as  he  continues  to  make  mis-statements  ah"1" 
Rose-comb  Leghorns,  or  about  myself,  I  shall  noi  leave 
him  alone.  Neither  can  he  dodge  me  by  ignoring  my 
questions  in  the  Yard  and  repeating  his  statements  in 
the  Keeper.  I  am  there  also. 

Notwithstanding  the  injustice  done  them  by  the  com- 
mittee at  Worcester  the  interests  of  Rose-comb  Leghorns 
have  not  been  iniured  in  the  least;  in  fact,  many  breeders 
of  single-combed  Leghorns  now  see  that  a  boom  for  Rose- 
combs  only  increases  the  general  interests  in  the  whole 
Leghorn  family,  and  those  who  prefer  either  style  of 
comb  will  have  their  preference.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
and  all  feelings  of  jealousy  be  done  away  with.  All  Leg- 
horn breeders  must  work  together  for  the  good  of  the 
Leghorn  cause.  I  have  carried  Rose-comb  Leghorns  suc- 
cessfully through  the  storms  of  many  controversies  in  the 
past  six  years  and  will  carry  them  through  all  that  are 
yet  to  come. 

What  Can  Be  Bone  in  Florida. 

M.  H.  SAVAGE,  PAOLA,  FLA. 

I  have  an  orange  grove  here  already  bearing  a  little. 
Have  a  good  substantial  house  just  completed.  Am  six 
miles  from  the  most  enterprising  town  in  South  Florida, 
where  we  can  clear  $3  or  $4  per  annum  on  every  hen  we 
keep. 

Frank  W.  Savage,  of  Eustis,  Fla.,  has  kept  accurate 
account  of  his  200  nuns  the  past  2>2  years.  They  have 
netted  him  over  and  above  all  expenses  of  feed,  housing, 
repairs,  marketing,  etc.,  a  trifle  over  one  cent  per  day  for 
each  hen  on  an  average  all  the  year  round.  Thus  his  200 
hens  have  yielded  him  over  $700  per  year  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  hours  per  day  labor  on  his  part. 

Deacon  Humphries,  of  the  Paola  Presbyterian  Church, 
has  kept  some  400  fowls  with  still  better  results  for  the 
year.  Neither  of  them  are  properly  fixed  for  it.  Too 
many  run  together  and  poor  shelter  is  provided.  And 
yet  they  make  it  pay  with  common  "dung  hill"  fowls  and 
selling  eggs  principally.  There  is  big  money  here  in 
poultry  and  splendid  opening  for  any  number  of  honest 
breeders. 

Now,  I  propose  establishing  a  paper  in  Sanford  at  an 
early  day.  Journalism  is  my  favorite  wrork.  But  I 
should  like  to  have  my  place  well  stocked  with  fowls,  say 
500  of  common  stock  and  100  choice  breeds — Brown  Leg- 
horns are  best  here.  If  I  could  find  the  right  party,  a 
wide-awake,  experienced  poulterer,  who  has  some  capital 
and  can  join  me  in  this  business,  I  would  give  him  a  very 
fine  chance  to  make  money,  either  sharing  in  chicken 
business  only,  or  he  could  have  interest  in  my  grove, 
which  will  clear  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  year  from  orange 
crops  five  or  six  years  hence.  Healthiest  place  in  the 
State.  My  wife  is  a  native  of  California  but  never  spent 
a  more  delightful  summer  than  here  this  year.  If  you 
know  of  the  right  man  for  me  please  refer  this  to  him 
and  let  him  address  me  on  the  subject. 


The  Poultry  and  the  Garden. 

DANIEL  BULL,  AMBOY,  JUL. 

I  submit  to  you  my  experimental  knowledge  with 
chickens  during  the  past  few  months,  and  should  you 
deem  it  of  importance  to  any,  give  it  a  place  in  your  val- 
uable paper.  Long  years  ago  my  parents  kept  a  few 
chickens  down  in  New  York  State;  my  mother  thought 
she  could  hardly  get  along  without  them.  I  used  to  feed 
them,  hunt  the  eggs  from  under  the  brush  heaps,  etc. 
As  by  many  at  the  present  day,  I  remember  they  were 
then  considered  a  great  pest  in  the  garden,  taking  this 
view  of  it  up  through  life,  until  recently  I  went  for  the 
garden;  did  not  keep  fowls  or  in  any  way  make  the  poul- 
try business  a  study,  until  two  years  ago  last  spring  a 
young  son  of  mine  brought  two  or  three  hens  on  the 
place  for  pets,  as  he  termed  it,  set  them  and  raised  a  few 
chickens,  wintered  them  over  and  a  year  ago  last  spring 
I  built  a  small  yard  for  them,  but  as  they  did  not  seem  to 
do  well  confined,  they  were  allowed  to  run;  they  picked 
my  tomatoes  and  scratched  about  considerably.  We 


raised  a  fine  lot  of  chickens  and  all  seemed  to  go  well  with 
them  for  a  while;  finally  their  heads  commenced  to  swell, 
their  eyes  closed  up  and  some  died.  I  had  never  heard  of 
any  such  trouble  before  and  had  not  the  least  idea  what 
to  do  for  them,  Later  they  commenced  to  droop,  their 
combs  turned  white  and  their  heads  hung  down.  Cholera 
of  course,  but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time  just  then. 
One-fourth  the  information  contained  in  the  July  num- 
of  The  Poultry  Keeper  would  have  saved  me  more 
money  than  all  the  numbers  will  cost  for  the  next  ten 
years. 

I  discovered  last  spring  that  my  chickens  put  in  their 
work  every  time  where  it  paid  best,  and  at  planting 
time  I  set  aside  a  rod  or  two  of  ground  for  the  purpose 
and  every  evening  raked  in  a  day's  rations  for  them  and 
let  them  dig  for  it  the  next  day;  on  the  whole  there  is 
little  or  no  waste  about  it.  I  also  prepared  places  for 
them  to  swallow  by  mixing  sand  and  ashes,  which  they 
seemed  to  prefer  to  the  best  bed  in  the  garden. 

I  protected  my  tomatoes,  lettuce,  etc.,  by  cutting  lath 
in  the  center  and  nailing  one  end  to  a  common  fence 
board,  except  to  each  length  I  put  on  three  longer 
pieces  sharpened  and  running  below  to  shove  in  the 
ground  and  hold  them  in  position;  the  expense  though 
trifling  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  inclosed.  As  it 
takes  four  lengths  to  inclose  one  rod,  eight  lengths  will  in- 
close four  rods,  sixteen  lengths  sixteen  rods,  thirty-two 
lengths  sixty-four  rods  and  so  on-.  I  shall  slack  my  fence 
in  the  fall  and  make  it  last  me  for  years.  While  two  feet 
seems  low  as  a  fence  not  one  fowl  has  jumped  over  it.  It 
makes  a  difference  which  side  of  a  fence  they  are;  they 
would  jump  out  if  it  was  twice  as  high. 

There  never  was  a  time  until  the  past  season  that  I  did 
not  have  to  wage  war  for  at  least  two  weeks  on  the  cu- 
cumber bug  or  lose  my  vines.  This  season  I  crossed  a 
few  brush  over  the  hills  to  save  their  being  trampled 
down,  and  the  small  chickens  took  care  of  the  bugs,  and 
the  cucumber,  squash  and  other  vines  did  splendidly 
without  the  least  care  or  trouble.  My  potatoes  were  not 
troubled  in  the  least  imtil  after  the  tops  died  and  then 
wherever  the  fowls  struck  t-iem  I  allowed  them  to  work 
as  long  as  they  would,  then  dug  what  was  left,  if  any, 
and  had  them  boiled  for  them  by  taking  them  clean.  I 
notice  it  is  not  expensive  feed  as  prices  are  this  season. 
We  were  careful  not  to  open  the  corn  before  we  picked  it 
and  don't  think  they  took  an  ear  of  it.  If  they  took  any 
of  our  strawberries  we  did  not  miss  them,  had  a  splendid 
crop.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  place  straw  among  my  rasp- 
berry bushes  as  a  mulching  and  to  ke«p  the  weeds  back. 
TL^j  Worked  at  the  straw  all  smumer  and,  by  moving  it 
about,  more  or  less  of  the  suckers  were  broken  off  and 
I'm  certain  I  never  before  had  as  heavy  a  crop  of  berries 
from  the  same  amount  of  bushes.  I'm  dealing  squarely 
with  my  chickens,  keep  debit  and  credit  both  with  them 
and  find  to  a  certainty  they  are  doing  more  good  than 
harm  on  my  place. 

We  have  treated  our  fowls  this  season  according  to  the 
rules  prescribed  in  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  out  of 
130  odd  only  lost  one  or  two  little  fellows  with  the  gapes 
60on  after  they  were  hatched,  otherwise  they  have  been 
perfectly  healthy.  I  took  pains  in  fixing  up  a  variety  of 
nests,  but  somehow  my  hens  don't  seem  to  care  for  style; 
they  fight  over  a  barrel  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  side  near 
the  bottom  and  are  loth  to  lay  anywhere  else.  I  perfo- 
rate or  bore  holes  opposite  from  the  entrance,  thus  giving 
good  ventilation  and  making  it  good  for  the  setting  hens. 
I  often  hear  it  remarked  that  about  a  dozen  hens  pay  but 
if  you  get  more  they  wron't  do  well,  but  I  fail  to  see  any 
logic  in  it.  Yery  likely  many  discover  a  difference  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  fowls  kept.  In  every  family 
a  certain  amount  of  egg-producing  food  will  accumulate, 
perhaps  a  sufficient  amount  to  keep  six  or  eight  hens  lay- 
ing all  the  time  and  by  dividing  the  same  among  thirty 
or  forty  not  one  of  them  would  lay,  but  I  fail  to  see  any 
reason  why  100  hens  kept  together  and  properly  cared  for 
each  and  everyone  will  not  lay  just  as  many  eggs  as  she 
would  if  there  was  not  another  hen  in  the  world.  In  con- 
clusion I  will  say  to  the  readers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
inasmuch  as  there  is  valuable  information  in  each  and 
every  number,  all  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  at- 
taching a  few  blank  sheets  in  the  first  number  and  index- 
ing the  most  important  matter  in  each  number  when  re- 
ceived, giving  number  and  page  where  diseas»s,  treat- 
ment, etc.,  can  be  reached  at  a  moment's  notice. 


Raising  Turkeys. 

BENHAM  HUNT,  ELSTON,  TND. 

You  ask  in  a  late  number  for  the  methods  of  successful 
turkey  raisers,  hence  this  communication.  Recently 
while  riding  along  a  country  road  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  an  immense  drove  of  young  turkeys — a  drove 
of  such  a  size  as  to  attract  attention  anywhere  in  Indiana, 
Wishing  to  know  the  secret  of  the  "owner's  success  I 
proceeded  to  interview. 

The  drove  or  flock,  as  you  may,  wa?  raised  by  three 
"old  maids,"  not  of  the  sour,  crabbed  sort,  but  of  that 
jovial,  whole-souled  sort,  whose  kind  words  and  good 
deeds  make  them  a  blessing  to  the  whole  community  in 
which  they  reside,  who  are  not  single  for  the  lack  of 
suitors — Heaven  forbid  ! — but  because  they  loved  all 
mankind  better  than  any  one  man.  But  I'm  wTiting 
about  turkeys  and  not  old  maids.  The  spring  found 
them  with  fourteen  hens  and  one  old  "Tom,"  a  noble 
Bronze  who  has  seen  two  years.  The  hens  were  old,  the 
kind  known,  as  the  little  boy  said  of  his  dog,  as  "just 
turkey."  The  hens  were  watched  and  all  the  eggs 
secured,  each  hen  laying  three  clutches  of  eggs,  as  most 
turkey  hens  did  this  year  in  this  community.  Whenever 
a  hen*  turkey  was  set  a  chicken  hen  was  set  at  the  same 
time,  the  turkey  with  eighteen  or  twenty  and  the  hen 
with  ten  or  twelve  eggs.  When  the  chicks  were  hatched 
the  turkey  hen  took  them  all  (the  hatchings  averaged 
twenty-five  chicks  for  both  hen  and  turkey),  and 
cared  for  them.  Turkey,  hen.  and  chicks  were  confined 
in  a  lath  coop,  3  feet  high,  with  a  convenient  shelter  in- 
case of  rain;  for  ten  days  they  were  confined,  after  which 
they  were  confined  only  while  the  dew  was  on  the  grass 
and  chased  to  the  woods  when  the  grass  became  diy. 
The  only  feed  the  young  turkeys  obtained  was  a  sort  of 
custard  made  of  whole  eggs,  sweet  milk  and  stale  bread. 
They  seemed  to  thrive  wonderfully  on  this  diet.  Con- 
stant watching  and  regular  feeding  (only  what  they 
would  eat  clean  four  times  a  day)  have  made  them  so 
tame  that  they  will  allow  one  to  pick  them  up  any  time. 

The  ladies  have  a  flock  of  over  225  young  turkeys  and 
it  is  a  sight  worth  going  to  see,  when  they  all  come 
trooping  home  at  sundown  to  roost.  To  the  experience 
of  these  ladies  I  may  add  an  item  of  my  own. 

If  you  have  a  large  drove  don't  market  them  all  at 


once,  at  Thanksgiving  or  during  the  holidays,  as  there  is 
always  a  glut  at  these  times  in  most  markets. 

If  a  gobbler  is  present  during  the  time  of  laying  the 
first  clutch,  the  second  clutch  will  be  fertile  without  his 
presence. 

You  can  seldom  obtain  thrifty  chicks  from  a  young 
gobbler;  better  pay  more  and  get  one  at  least  two  years 
old— three  is  better. 

Don't  use  a  gobbler  which  is  akin  to  your  hens.  The 
offspring  ol  such  lack  vigor  and  die  without  apparent 
cause. 

See  that  your  pens  are  in  a  very  warm  and  dry  place,  as 
cold  and  damp  are  fatal  to  young  turkeys. 

Bronzes  in  wooded  communities  are  prone  to  return  to 
a  wjld  state. 

Boiled  eggs  are  a  good  diet  for  chicks  but  must  not  be 
fed  exclusively  else  constipation  will  follow.  Alternate 
with  dampened  bread  crumbs  and  curds. 

Don't  forget  to  water  young  fowls  of  all  kinds.  In  the 
case  of  turkeys  use  shallow  pie  pans. 

Eggs  from  hens  which  have  been  sick  should  not  be  set, 
as  the  produce  of  such  seldom  live. 

Turn  the  brood  loose  to  shift  for  themselves  as  soon  as 
well  fledged  unless  the  weather  be  rainy. 

The  natural  food  of  the  turkey  is  grass  and  insects, 
hence  a  blue  grass  lawn  low  trimriied  cannot  be  excelled 
for  a  run.  An  occasional  diet  of  finely  shreded  meat  is 
highly  relished  and  nutritious. 


Mr.  Gross'  Results  with  an  Incubator. 

CHAS.  GROSS,  PULLMAN,  ILL. 

Having  read  of  a  large  number  of  your  subscribers'  ex- 
periments with  incubators,  I  thought  I  would  give  you 
mine,  Well,  I  made  an  incubator  such  as  you  described 
in  your  April  number,  but  as  it  was  unhandy  for  me  to 
get  hot  water  as  I  wanted  it,  I  made  a  small  heater  at  the 
side  of  the  incubator  and  kept  the  water  warm  by  a  lamp 
I  made,  and  I  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  keeping  it  to 
the  proper  degree.  I  kept  the  heat  at  104°  and  these  are 
my  results;  The  first  lot  I  got  sixty  chicks  out  of  seventy- 
eight  eggs;  the  next  lot  I  put  in  was  all  Game  eggs  and  I 
only  put  in  a  few,  and  out  of  that  lot  I  got  twenty  out  of 
twenty-four;  the  last  lot  of  eggs  I  put  in  the  incubator 
was  eggs  that  I  bought  at  a  grocery  store,  as  I  could  not 
get  any  eggs  elsewhere;  out  of  these  was  the  following  re- 
sult: I  put  in  seventy-two  eggs  and  tested  them  four  days 
after  and  got  fifty-five  out  of  seventy-two,  and  out  of 
these  fifty-five  eggs  I  got  forty-seven  chicks  and  all  alive 
to-day  and  they  are  now7  two  weeks  old.  The  eight  eggs 
were  no  good.  I  run  other  incubators,  also,  all  the  time. 
I  left  one  of  the  lamps  up  at  your  office,  and  I  would  like 
you  to  try  it.   


Hints. 

DR.  E.  B.  TVESTON,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL, 

Some  of  your  correspondents  have  devoted  so  much  of 
their  time  and  your  valuable  space  to  the  Standard  of 
Excellence,  and  in  attempting  to  destroy  its  usefulness, 
that  I  doubt  not  a  great  majority  of  your  readers  prefer 
to  read  something  else.  Some  of  them  have  been  so  vio- 
lent and  unreasonable  in  their  attacks  that  they  have 
"overshot  the  marks."  Certainly  none  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  readers  should  condemn  the  Standard  until  they 
have  seen  it  and  become  familiar  with  it.  It  is  true  that 
a  Standard  is  a  necessity,  and  the  one  we  have,  made  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  is  a  good  one.  Let  us 
be  governed  by  it  as  it  is  until  we  can  improve  it  by  a  few 
minor  changes.  It  certainly  would  not  be  wise  to  change 
it  every  year,  and  its  framers  did  well  to  say  it  should 
not  be  changed  until  five  years  after  the  last  "reversion, 
now  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Do  you  not  suppose  that  those  who  manifest  the  great- 
est hospitality  to  the  Standard  would  always  buy  birds 
which  were  guaranteed  to  be  true  to  the  Standard  in 
preference  to  those  which  were  not.  or  were  scrubs'/ 

"LET  US  HAVE  PEACE." 

How  many  ol  the  30,000  subscribers  to  The  Poultry 
Keeper  are  poultry  breeders  V  I  suppose  a  great  many 
of  them  raise  at  least  a  few  chickens,  and  that  many 
more  will  begin  next  spring.  Let  me  say  to  all  such, 
"Make  haste  slowly."  Before  you  purchase  your  stock, 
or  even  eggs  for  hatching,  have  your  poultry  house  built. 
If  you  are  to  keep  but  a  few.  for  eggs  and  chickens  for 
home  consumption,  your  building  need  contain  but  one 
room.  But  if  you  are  interested  m  the  careful  breeding 
of  thoroughbred  poultry  you  will  need  two  or  more  pens 
of  birds,  even  though  you"  keep  but  one  variety.  For  in 
this  way  you  can  breed  the  chicks  of  the  different  pens 
together;  and  so  not  often  have  to  go  out  of  your  own 
flocks  to  get  fresh  stock  to  prevent  too  frequent  in-breed- 
ing. Let  me  urge  all  those  who  have  not  made  a  study 
of  poultry7  breeding — and  it  requires  as  much  study  and 
ability  to"  breed  poultry  as  horses  and  other  live  stock — to 
begin  with  one  variety  only.  Don't  try  to  walk  before 
you  can  creep.  Probably  all  of  you  think  you  know  how 
to  "keep  hens."  But  there  is  a  difference  between  "keep- 
ing hens"  and  "breeding  poultry."  And  if  you  are  sure 
you  know  all  about  it,  undertake  the  business,  and  in  a 
year  tell  us  if  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  to  learn. 

But  if  you  are  willing  to  profit  by  the  good  monthly  ad- 
vice of  The  Poultry  Keeper,  you  will  find  pleasure 
and  profit  in  the  occupation. 


A  Remedy  for  Bumble  Foot. 

JAMES  MCKENZIE,  W.  LEISENRING,  PA. 

You  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  poultry. 
I  have  a  small  yard  and  raised  some  very  fine  chicks.  I 
have  taken  your  paper,  subscribing  for  it  the  day  I  saw 
the  sample  number. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  man  that  complains  of  bumble  foot 
for  heavy  chicks,  don't  let  them  roost  at  all,  but  throw 
some  straw  on  the  floor  of  the  house  and  let  them  sit  on 
it.  turn  it  over  in  a  while  and  mix  in  the^lroppings;  when 
it  becomes  foul  mix  with  stable  manure  and  save  it  for 
the  garden. 

For  bumble  foot  us<?  an  ointment;  Tincture  iodine, 
one  ounce;  oil  orgamumn,  one  ounce;  lard,  one-half 
pound.  Mix  with  lard,  warm  first,  don't  leave  near  a 
flame  as  it  is  very  volatile. 

For  sore  heads  on  chicks  use  carbolic  acid,  one  drachm; 
glycerine,  one  ounce;  soft  water,  one  pint;  and  a  mild 
purgative  twice  a  week,  I  cured  over  100  cases,  only  los- 
ing three.— F.  S.  Anton,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
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For  crosses  use  always  a  small  cock  and  the  largest  hens 
you  have.  Leghorns  and  Brahmas  crossed  make  excel- 
lent birds.   I  tried  it  last  year  myself. 

Tell  Mr.  Charles  P.  Adams  that  he  is  very  much  mis- 
taken in  regard  to  Belfast  Red  Games  being  cowardly.  I 
breed  them  and  have  to  keep  them  under  lock  and  key, 
in  different  yards,  or  they  would  kill  one  another  in  about 
five  minutes.  I  never  saw  one  run  after  they  had  com- 
menced to  fight,  but  are  the  most  docile  chickens  in  the 
world  until  about  six  months  old. 

A  friend  of  mine  tried  the  incubator  he  saw  in  April 
number;  he  built  it  himself,  put  in  thirty-five  eggs  and 
secured  twenty-two  chicks.  The  eggs  were  from  his  own 
yards,  and  he  had  only  a  four-month-old  Leghorn  cockerel 
with  his  hens,  and  did  not  take  very  good  care  of  it  as  he 
had  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  coal  mine,  and  never 

5ot  up  at  night  to  see  to  it. '  The  heat  ranged  from  85  to 
20  degrees.  Don't  think  he  moistened  the  eggs  enough, 
as  some  dead  chicks  had  the  stiffen  of  egg  dried  fast  to 
them,  but  the  twenty  two  living  ones  are  all  right  yet; 
they  are  about  six  weeks  old.  We  will  try  it  again  in 
February. 

In  regard  to  R.  B.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  I  saw  their  ad.  in 
The  Poultry  Keeper,  as  selling  a  valuable  book;  got 
one  for  myself  and  one  for  a  friend.  I  was  so  much 
disappointed  with  the  book  that  they  could  not  have  sold 
me  the  finest  stock  in  the  world  unless  I  had  seen  it  first. 
This  is  the  first  article  I  ever  wrote  for  a  poultry  journal. 
I  am  a  horse  shoer  by  trade,  and  only  raise  a  few  pure- 
bred chicks  to  get  eggs,  and  some  Games  to  have  a  lit- 
tle sport  with,  so  if  you  can  find  space  for  it  all  right,  if 
not  it  will  help  fill  the  waste  basket. 


Poultry  Pays  Rightly  Managed. 

MRS.  JOSHUA  BROWN,  ST.  JOHNS,  MICH. 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  which  has  been  read  and  re- 
read by  me,  then,  laid  away  with  my  earthly  treasures, 
dates  back  to  the  first  month  of  its  existence.  Although  its 
cost  was  mere  nothing,  yet  tongue  cannot  tell  how  I  prize 
it. 

Having  received  much  good  already  by  what  other  sub- 
scribers have  contributed,  I  have  been  trying  ever  since 
receiving  last  number  to  make  myself  think  I  know  a 
thing  or  two  worth  repeating. 

And  now,  with  this  assurance  to  the  editor,  if  this 
should  be  clipped  and  boiled  down,  on  account  of  its 
worthlessness,  even  to  my  signature,  no  offense  will  be 
given.   So  here  goes: 

My  experience  dates  back  quite  a  number  of  years, 
when  we  first  moved  on  the  farm.  We  have  always  kept 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  hens  of  an  uncertain  breed  and 
age,  and  well  I  remember  when  the  eggs  were  brought 
in,  or  gathered,  if  I  found  eighteen  eggs  had  been  laid  in 
one  day  they  received  a  long  credit  mark. 

Well,  being  a  genuine  farmer's  wife,  I  devoted  the  time 
spared  for  reading  to  perusing  agricultural  papers.  By 
the  way,  I  take  five  of  the  kind  mentioned,  besides  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  amongst  which  will  ever  be  found 
the  one  offered  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  for  $1.25 
called  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  and  as,  like  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  it  comes  in  book  form,  I  am  keep- 
ing each  book  together,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  book 
for  each  year,  for  I  think  one  complete  copy  will  surpass 
any  book  on  agriculture  ever  published.  But  I  am  wan- 
dering from  the  subject  chosen  to  write  from. 

Reading  various  poultry  departments,  I  noticed  much 
praise  bestowed  on  the  White  Leghorn  breed  of  chickens, 
so  that  I  got  a  mania  or  a  determination  to  have  them, 
let  the  cost  be  what  it  would.  Consequenely  we  procured 
two  hens  and  one  rooster.  An  ingenious  little  lad  who 
lives  with  us  made  a  small  park  to  keep  them  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  My  old  flock  was  what  is 
termed  everlasting  sitters,  laying  about  half  a  dozen  eggs 
then  sitting  the  rest  of  summer.  This  is  condemned  by 
most  people,  but  was  just  adapted  to  my  purpose  that 
summer,  for,  eager  to  have  every  Leghorn  egg  hatch,  as 
soon  as  six  or  seven  eggs  were  laid  they  were  placed  un- 
der a  sitter. 

Of  course  my  neighbors,  who  know  of  the  price  in 
money  paid  for  my  "wee  sma' "  flock  and  the  amount  of 
daily  labor  in  my  effort  to  raise  a  flock  of  those  new- 
fangled chickens,  all  laughed  in  their  sleeves,  some 
openly  saying  they  thought  I  had  it  bad.  and  hoped  I 
would  recover  when  the  disease  had  had  its  run,  etc. 
I  merely  told  them  I  had  no  fears  of  its  proving  fatal,  but 
thought  it  advisable  for  them  to  keep  shy  of  our  place  as 
it  might  be  contagious.  After  killing  off  most  of  my  old 
hens,  I  had  seventy-five  left  in  all.  A  few  I  prized  highly 
— the  Leghorns.  I  had  a  good,  new,  inexpensive,  but 
warm  and  clean  coop.  My  husband  had  so  often  re- 
peated the  following  saying  that  he  believed  it,  "A  hen 
will  eat  her  head  off  three  times  during  a  year,"  meaning 
her  worth.  So  I  attend  their  wants,  which  not  only  gives 
exercise  but  profit  and  great  rpleasure.  Even  the  coldest 
day  in  winter  I  enjoyed  taking  my  basket  to  gather  eggs 
and  also  my  pail  of  warm  feed,  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  as  I  gathered  the  white  eggs  from  the 
nests,  they  would  crowd  around  my  feet,  seemmg  to  give 
thanks  in  a  gibberage  of  their  own,  interspersed  with 
songs  of  their  own  composing,  that  to  my  ears  rivaled 
the  sweetest  canary  singer  I  have. 

Having  some  doubts  in  my  husband's  saying,  decided 
to  keep  exact  account  of  the  number  of  dozens  eggs  6old, 
also  amount  of  money  received  for  them,  from  my  seven- 
ty-five hens,  which  I  will  give  for  the  benefit  of  other 
doubting  poultry  feeders: 

Number  of  dozen  sold  in  one  year,  535.  bringing  $83.- 
75.  Eggs  last  summer  were  at  no  time  below  16  cents 
per  dozen.  In  winter  averaged  in  selling  twelve  dozen 
per  week,  being  from  20  to  25  cents  per  dozen,  besides 
hatching  200  chickens. 

Would  add:  I  commenced  1st  of  last  January  to  give 
them  credit  for  all  they  did,  keeping  account  of  the  eggs 
used  by  the  family  also.  Would  also  say  husband  wants 
those  hens  fed  as  regularly  as  he  does  his  horses  or  cattle. 

Also  those  very  neighbors  who  had  so  much  laugh  at 
my  expense  all  wanted  some  of  those  eggs  for  hatching, 
when  they  found  they  could  be  had  by  paying  the 
grocer  market  price  or  exchanging  for  other  eggs.  And 
some,  like  those  who  lost  faith  in  the  editor  of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper,  telling  him  so  to  his  face,  because  he 
boomed  his  own  incubator,  laughed  because  I  bragged 
about  my  hens,  at  same  time  not  over-estimating  their 
value,  then  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
One  man,  living  about  three  miles  west,  started  for  the 
village  three  miles  east  of  here,  stopped  to  admire  my 
flock  of  Leghorns,  wishing  he  had  a  flock  of  the  same 
kind.  "You  can  easily  procure  them,"  said  I,  giving  terms 
I  have  heretofore  given.  "Oh,  the  dickens  I "  he  ejaculated, 


"some  catch  about  you  when  you  offer  for  that.  You  in- 
tend to  scald  or  puncture  the  eggs."  I  sent  him  to  the 
coop  to  gather  them  himself.  He  then  took  them  to  town 
and  back,  which  made  nine  miles,  sitting  in  the  bottom 
of  a  wagon.  I  remonstrated.  He  said  if  1  packed  them  so 
they  would  not  break  they  would  hatch.  Only  two  chicks 
came  from    

[A  few  lines  at  the  bottom  of  this  valuable  let- 
ter were  so  torn  in  our  office  (by  accident)  that 
we  finished  it  at  the  point  above.  We  were  very 
sorry,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  por- 
tions.—Ed.] 


Restoring  Partially  Drowned  Chicks. 

BY  A  LADY,  TRIPLETT.  MO. 

Mr.  Dakin's  letter  in  the  September  number  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper  in  regard  to  restoring  drowning  chicks 
suggests  to  me  to  tell  my  experience  with  fowls.  Since 
last  spring  I  have  been  trying  to  raise  Plymouth  Rocks. 
I  say  trying  to  raise.  I  obtained  a  trio  from  Quincy,  111., 
also  four  settings  of  eggs.  The  first  setting  hatched  five 
chicks,  one  pullet  and  four  cockerels;  those  I  raised.  The 
next  setting  hatched  seven  chicks;  every  day  one  of  my 
chicks  disappeared;  had  it  been  at  night  I  should  have 
laid  it  to  rats,  but  one  Sunday  when  three  chicks  remained 
of  the  seven,  we  discovered  a  fine  black  cat  wsth  one  of 
the  little  chicks— still  fluttering  in  kitty's  mouth.  The 
cat  took  brain  fever  immediately,  then  we  had  only  two 
of  the  chicks  left  which  we  have  yet.  The  next  two  sit- 
tings hatched  fourteen  chicks,  and  I  kept  the  hens  in 
coops  close  to  my  kitchen,  where  I  could  attend  to  them; 
but  one  night  I  was  sent  for  by  a  sick  neighbor,  and 
when  chicks'  bed  time  came  they  were  left  out;  one  of  the 
hardest  rains  of  the  season  came  down  and  the  first  thing 
I  saw  in  the  morning  was  my  hen  looking  like  a  drowned 
rat  with  the  whole  fourteen  little  ones  lying  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coop.  1  did  not  stop  to  scold.  I  gathered 
them  up  in  the  pan  I  had  brought  their  feed  in,  went  into 
the  kitchen,  put  them  in  a  woolen  blanket,  opened  the 
door  of  the  oven  and  covered  them  up.  Pretty  soon  I 
heard  a  chirp,  then  another,  and  ten  of  the  fourteen  were 
up,  about  and  hearty.  I  waited  till  about  11  o'clock, 
opened  each  little  bill  and  dropped  a  black  pepper  grain 
down  each  throat,  and  put  them  with  the  hen.  I  still 
have  eight  of  the  ten;  have  had  splendid  success  when  I 
could  get  the  eggs  to  hatch.  Shall  keep  on  trying  till  I 
have  that  also.  The  weather  is  superb  now  and  my  hens 
and  chicks  are  doing  finely.  This  is  to  show  that  a 
drowned  chick  is  not  always  dead.  If  this  meets  your 
approval  will  try  and  tell  you  how  I  feed  my  chicks. 
From  a  lover  of  poultry  alive  or  on  the  table.  I  only  want 
to  say  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  looked  for  eagerly  and 
devoured  greedily  every  month. 

[If  the  lady  will  send  her  experience  in  feeding 
we  will  be  thankful.  The  above  is  a  very  valu- 
able communication,  and  she  should  not  be  so 
bashful.— Ed.] 


The  Odds  Reduced. 

H.  S.  BABCOCK,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

So  you  think  "Messrs.  Ackerman,  Babcock  and  Forbes 
must  be  rather  lonesome  with  56.999,997  votes 
against  them."  No  wonder  you  were  "knocked  out  of 
time"  and  "threw  up  the  sponge"  when  that  idea  was 
presented  to  you  by  P.  Tell  him  that  we  do  feel  lonesome, 
that  the  odds  are  fearful,  greater  than  those  against  the 
valiant  three  who  held  the  pass  at  an  ancientThermopylac 
and  ask  him  to  come  over  to  us  and  help  mitigate  the 
severity  of  our  pain. 

Behold,  though,  there  arises  another,  J.  Boardman 
Smith  (Pierce  may  have  heard  of  him);  and  still  another, 
C.  P.  Jordan  (not  unknown  perchance  to  P.),  who  unites 
with  two  of  this  lonesome  trio  in  sending  out  a  circular  to 
Leghorn  breeders.  The  circular,  with  petition,  has  been 
published  in  your  columns,  and  read  by  your  more  than 
30,000  subscribers,  but  the  list  of  signers  to  this  petition, 
numbering  close  to  100,  containing  the  name  of  nearly 
every  breeder  of  Leghorns  of  any  prominence  in  the 
United  States,  has  not  been  published.  Mr.  P.,  however, 
can  obtain  a  list,  and  so  can  see  that  the  odds  can  be  re- 
duced from  56,999,997  to  56.999.900  but  the  ratio, 
you  know,  is  much  better  still,  for  we  have  now  100 
where  we  only  had  three  on  our  side. 

This  has  been  the  result  attained  by  one  breed.  The 
same  thing  would  be  true  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  private 
letters  in  my  possession  fully  attest.  Yes,  we  are  a  lone- 
some trio,  but  toe  are  not  among  the  mourners!  Mark 
that  down  loith  indellible  ink. 

[An  excellent  result.   We  only  threw  up  the 

aponge  for  awhile,  and  our  Indianapolis  friend 

will  have  more  "marking  down"  to  do  yet.— Ed.J 

Best  Poultry  House  for  a  Warm 
Climate. 

V.  G.  AUSTIN.  FAIRFAX  C.  H..  VA. 

^In  The  Poultry  Keeper  of  last  month  I  noticed  an 
inquiry  by  your  Florida  subscriber  for  the  best  poultry 
house  for  a  warm  climate.  Now  I  have  had  many  years' 
experience  in  building  different  kinds  of  houses,  and  find 
the  concrete  walls  the  best,  if  properly  constructed.  They 
are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  and  by  plas- 
tering one  coat  and  floating  off  and  whitewashing' inside 
are  better  proof  against  vermin  than  any  other  I  ever 
built.  They  are  cheap  and  durable,  and  with  a  floor  as 
described  in  The  Poultry  Keeper  of  this  month  will 
make  all  tbat  any  poultry  keeper  can  wish.  If  I  lived  in 
Florida  I  would  put  on  a  cement  roof,  if  I  lived  below  the 
frost  line.  Where  good  sand,  gravel  and  lime  are  abund- 
ant, as  well  as  oyster  shells  and  stone,  cement,  etc..  they 
are  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best,  for  most  all  build- 
ings. I  have  built  them  four  stories  high,  and  they  are 
drier  than  brick  and  grow  harder  with  age. 

My  mode  of  construction  is  as  follows:  I  take  boards 
one  foot  wide,  any  length  desired  for  my  moulds,  set 
them  on  edge  one  foot  apart,  and  put  clamps  to  hold 
them  in  place.  Plumb  and  keep  straight,  mix  mortar  as 
for  stone  work,  add  a  little  cement  to  dry  quick  and 


harden,  put  in  a  course  of  same,  then  concrete  packed 
well,  put  in  door  and  window  frames,  nail  a  strip  on  back 
side  to  anchor  in  walls,  level  up  and  bed  a  board  in  mor- 
tar for  plate  for  rafters,  etc.  Turn  the  board  over  every 
time  you  raise  to  keep  from  working,  etc. 
Any  furthur  information  will  be  freely  given. 


Sailing  up  Salt  River. 

GRANT  PARISH. 

*  *  *  *  for  the  great  statistican,  poultry  and 
dramatic  critic,  sport,  'SubHosa'  or  what  not,  let  us  say 

we  can  apologize  for  a  crazy  man  but  d  n  ( pardon  me, 

I  want  to  be  expressive)  a  fool.  It  would  seem  by  his 
running,  rambling  tirade  that  he  'holds  the  fort'  as  a 
failure  m  the  'legitimate  school.'  We  thank  kind  provi- 
dence that  such  fellows  as  these  latter  named  gentleman 
can  only  propagate  their  ideas  in  this  sort  of  a  'wild  cat' 
manner,  and  that  good  faith  is  not  evinced  in  a  line  they 
publish." 

Mr.  Editor,  the  above  is  from  the  "Sage  of  Indian- 
apolis" and  in  the  closing  up  of  an  article  which  savors 
of  a  Police  Gazette  relish.  The  reader  will  quickly  see 
that  it  was  written  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  and  hence  must 
be  excused.  I  must  confess  that  the  declaration  of  the 
thousands  that  "the  Standard  must  go"  is  very  distaste- 
ful to  the  followers  of  "the  gospel,"  but  such  exhibition 
as  the  above  is  all  uncalled  for.  It  will  not  stem  the  cur- 
rent of-popular  opinion  that  is  sending  the  "Standard 
uji  Salt  River" — "notwithstanding." 


How  to  Clean  Brooders. 

GEO.  F.  WOOLLEY,  HIGG1NSVTLLE,  MO. 

I  wish  to  give  you  my  plan  for  keeping  clean  brood- 
ers or  artificial  mothers.  I  think  it  original;  at  least  I 
never  heard ,  it  before.  I  purchase  the  heaviest  un- 
bleached sheeting  and  cut  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  brooder, 
then  make  three  small  holes  in  each  side  near  the  edge  to 
correspond  with  three  small  nails  driven  in  each  side  of 
the  bottom. 

I  then  stretch  the  sheeting  over  the  nails  and  the  bot- 
tom is  nicely  covered.  I  have  two  for  the  bottom  of 
each  brooder  and  every  morning  the  dirty  one  is  removed 
to  be  washed  and  dried  and  a  clean  one  is  put  on  in  its 
place.  In  this  way  my  brooders  are  kept  perfectly  clean, 
which  is  essential.  I  have  found  this  the  best  and  easiest 
way  to  keep  clean  brooders. 

1  think  your  Poultry  Keeper  splendid  and  consider 
the  fifty  cents  I  sent  you  as  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made. 


Some  Excellent  Suggestions. 

OTTO  OLSEN,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 

I  have  read  and  reread  all  the  other  numbers  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper  and  still  I  want  more.  Commence 
my  subscription  with  the  November  issue.  Here  is  my 
plan  for  a  feed  trough:  Take  a  scantling  2  by  3  or  any 
size,  cut  it  the  desired  length  and  nail  laths  on  the  sides 
and  ends  half  their  width  above  what  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  will  be.  These  will  not  tip  over  and  the  chickens 
seldom  put  their  feet  in  them.  I  think  it  excellent  for 
wheat  and  corn,  as  it  can  always  be  clean.  I  tried  the 
blue  mass,  laudanum,  etc.,  cholera  pills  last  summer 
and  found  them  very  good.  During  the  summer  I  have 
the  chicks  roost  outdoors  in  a  shed  with  open  front  until 
it  gets  too  cold,  and  I  never  find  lice  on  them  and  they 
get  much  more  hardy  than  if  they  had  been  inside  the 
coop  every  night.  I  feed  scalded  shorts  mixed  with 
screenings  in  the  morning,  vegetable  and  grass  food  at 
noon,  and  corn  and  wheat  at  night,  which  agrees  with 
them  first-rate.  1  have  but  an  hour  each  meal  to  tend  to 
them,  yet  they  are  always  in  good  condition.  I  always 
enjoy  showing  them  to  my  friends,  as  all  poultry  dealers 
probably  do,  but  the  chicks  take  as  a  matter  of  choice.  I 
hope  this  is  good  enough,  though  I  doubt  it. 


Sore  Heads  on  Chicks. 

MRS.  T.  M.  TTLTON,  GLEN,  ST.  MARY,  FLA. 

Last  month  I  sent  fifty  cents  each  for  The  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year  and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  six 
months.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  both  my  papers  I 
would  like  the  back  numbers  of  both  and  especially  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper.  Will  you  kindly  date  my  sub- 
scription to  that  paper  April  1st.  and  send  me  back  num- 
bers with  plan  for  making  incubator. 

I  have  been  trying  for  one  year  to  do  something  with 
poultry  but  have  not  succeeded  as  yet.  I  hatch  a  great 
many  chickens  but  the  hens  kill  each  other's  chickens.  If 
one  of  another  brood  comes  to  them  they  kill  it  before 
they  leave  it,  and  if  I  take  the  chickens  from  the  mother 
they  droop  and  die.  Probably  three-fourths  of  all  I  have 
hatched  this  summer  have  died;  just  droop  and  drop  off 
day  after  day  until  I  have  none  left.  How  much  food 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  one  fowl  per  day  when  confined  ? 
Some  of  my  fowls  have  the  sore  head,  something  that 
looks  like  warts  all  over  the  head.  They  act  as  well  and 
eat  as  well  as  ever.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  what 
is  good  for  it? 


Poultry  Fence?. 

F.  W.  DUMFORTH,  GARDNER,  MASS. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  paper.  I  think  the 
July  and  August  numbers  are  each  worth  fifty  cents  to 
me  ;|ust  for  the  recipes  for  preserving  eggs  and  for 
medicine. 

Will  you  please  state  in  the  paper  that  you  give  de- 
scription of  houses  that  for  partition  fences 'for  yards  the 
slats  ought  not  to  be  but  one  inch  apart  ?  Mine  are  two 
inches  and  they  give  me  no  end  of  trouble. 


How  to  Grind  Sunflowers. 

J.  B.  SIMPSON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  last  number  how  to  grind 
sunflower  seed,  I  will  say  that  it  can  be  done  by  heating 
them  and  then  put  them  through  a  Wilson  bone  mill, 
I  find  it  easily  done. 
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BROWN  LEGHORNS. 


A.  C.  PEPRON,  Painesville,  O.  Box  39. 

Breeder  of  Brown  Leghorns.  Inspection  and  corres- 
pondence solicited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices 
reasonable.   Send  for  circulars. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Cockerels  from  superior  prize-winning  fowls  at  $2  each. 
Pullets  all  sold.    J.  W.  HALE,  451  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

YOYAGERS  ON  SALT  RIVER,  if  you  want  choice  Sin- 
gle or  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Ham- 
burgs,  or  Pit  Games,  of  the  best  strains  in  this  country, 
write  to        W.  C.  MANS,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

DR.  W.  H.  HOBSON, 

Irving,  Montgomery  Co.,  111., 

Makes  a  specialty  of  breeding  fine  pure-bred  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  the  banner  chickens  for  eggs.  Has  a  few 
fine  cockerels  suitable  for  breeding  purposes  for  sale  at  $2 
each  if  taken  soon.   Eggs  for  sale  in  season. 

LIGHT  B  It  AH  MAS. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Pure-bred  Exhibition  or  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  Send 
stamp  for  prices,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

D.  F.  HIGHLEY,  Mier,  Ind. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  PTJRE-BRED  AND  NICELY 
marked.    Extra  birds,  $3  each.   White  Cochins, 
§2  each,  or  $6  trio.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Mai  vera,  Pa. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


F 


AD  C*I_E-Five  fine  Plymouth  Rock 

w"  Cockerels.  Write. 

WM.  J.  ILIFF,  Washburn,  111. 


Gr.  IS.  BASSBTT, 

LONG  POINT,  ILL., 

Has  some  fine  P.  Rock  and  P.  Cochin  Cockerels  for  Sale. 

IE.  13.  KETCHAM, 

Breeder  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pine  young  stock  $2  each, 
to  close  out.   Nine  Light  Brahma  Hens  §1.25  each. 

D  wight,  Livingston  Co.,  111. 

T71INE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  for  sale  cheap. 
J?  Also  Cockerels  fn  mi  C>  niger's  True  Blue  and  Samp- 
son II.  JOS.  BANCROFT,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Exclusively.   Fine  young 
Stock  for  sale.   Prices  wav  down. 
ORVILLE  D.  BELDING,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

FINE  LARGE  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels,  $2.50 
each.  Pullets,  $1.50  each.  Trio,  $4.50.  From  Corbin, 
Gilman  and  Upham  strains.  A.  J.  Fouch,  Warren,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— A  few  Plymouth   Rock  and  White 
Leghorn  Cockerels.    $1.50  to  $2.50  each.  Bred 
from  good  stock.  No  room  for  them. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  2958  Butterfield  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  FOR  SALE! 

Sixty  fine  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  bred  with  first  prize 
winning  stock,  judged  by  I.  K.  Felch.  Are 

Gilman  and  Stoddard  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable.  No  circulars.  Write  for  just  what  you 
want.         CHESTER  BELDING,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

"PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Finest  strains.  You  will 
I  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  address  me  before  pur- 
chasing. None  but  good  birds  shipped.  All  correspondence 
cheerfully  answered.  T.  E.  GOODRICH,  Shelby ville,  Ind. 

LANGSHANS. 

I  IIIPOIIUIP   FOR  SALE.    Pure  Croad  Strains. 
LANUOnANO  W.  J.  RICHARDSON,  Steubenville,  O. 

.  luAeiiAlie  Pure-bred,  Healthy,  handsome  and 
fc*™w»nAri»  vigorous.  A  few  selected  birds  for 
sale.  D.  M.  SPOONER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

H.  C.  MADDEN, 

MTISCiVTUVE,  ICyWA., 

BREEDER  OF 

Fine  Langshans. 

I  have  a  number  of  Cockerels  for  sale. 

TURKEYS. 


M 


A  M  MOTH  Bronze  Turkeys.  Improved  Learning  Seed 
Corn.     J.  A.  M'Creary,  Box  1207,  Emporia,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — A  few  pair  of  Bronze  Turkeys,  Pekin 
Ducks  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

H.  S.  BOUDINOT  &  CO.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS  POULTRY. 

Large  Farm,  Poultry  and  Household  paper  20  cts.  a 
year.   Rubber  Stamps  cheap.   Assistant,  Oakland,  Ky. 


s 


ILVER-SPANGLED   HAMBURGS  for  sale. 
Pair  $5,  trio  $7.    G.  A.  BURNHAM,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTE  and  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels.  Fine 
birds.   Write  for  prices.   Fred  Crosby,  "Viola,  111. 

DA.  SMALLEY,  Mulberry,  0.,  can  spare  200  P.  Rock, 
•  W.  Cochin  and  B.  Leghorn  fowls.  Standard  birds. 

FOR  First-class  Light  Brahmas  and  Langshans 
address  HENRY  RHODES,  Ewing  College,  111.- 


UYTD  A     B.  B.  RED  GAMES  for  sale  by 

-Ci  A.  JL  AXJ\.  L.  F.  SAWYER,  East  Jeffrey,  N.  H. 

Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Houdans,  Leghorns  and  Pekin 
Ducks.   Circulars  free.  A.  BAGWELL,  Oakland,  Ky. 

HOUDANS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

My  entire  stock  for  sale.  Must  move.  No  room  for  them. 
JAMES  HUMM,  Loudon  ville.  Ohio. 

Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio, 

Breeder  of  WYANDOTTES  Exclusively. 

A.  R.  C.  DOMINIQUES. 

A  few  choice  cockerels  from  a  prize-winning  strain  $1.50  to 
$3  each.   WM.  U.  Cooper,  39  W.  Main  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

FOR  SALE— L.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Lang- 
shans, Leghorns  and  Bantams.  For  circular 
address  J.  B.  &  S.  J.  FOSTER,  Box  129,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

FINE  FOWLS! 

Bronze  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks,  P.  Rocks, 
Dark  Brahmas  and  Guineas.   E.  Humes,  Avondale  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Pure-bred  genuine  Georgia  Shawl-neck 
Game  fowls.  The  champion  Game  Fowl  of  the 
South.  Fair  dealing.  Bottom  prices.  Correspondence 
at  pleasure.  JOHN  BARFORD,  Wellsville,  Mo. 

WTYANDOTTES,  BRAHMAS,  LEGHORNS, 

TT  Gold  and  Silver-penciled  Hamburgs,  Black  Polish 
and  Plymouth  Rocks.  Some  very  choice  birds  to  spare 
at  moderate  figures.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Stoney  Brook,  N.  Y. 

VER  200  FOR  SALE.  —  HOUDANS,  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekin  ducks,  at 
$2  per  pair,  $2.50  per  trio,  if  taken  60on. 

A.  J.  &  V.  G.  DE  VORE;  Coolville,  Ohio. 

MRS.  TIMMTE  WEBSTER,  Austin,  Cass  Co.,Mo.,breed- 
er  of  pure  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  and  Mammoth  Bronze  tur- 
keys. Best  strains.  Eggs  in  their  season.  Prices  low.  Write. 

T>L>Tr7T?  Plymouth  Rock  and  Brown  Leghorn 
rnitii-i  chicks,  $6.50  per  trio;  cockerels,  $2.50 
each.  Also  Huge  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks.  Write  to  E.  P.  CLOUD,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  OR  WILL  EXCHANGE— A  SAV- 
idge  Hydro  Incubator,  125-egg  size,  bought  of  P.  H. 
Jacobs  and  used  successfully  in  1884.  If  you  want  a  first- 
class  Incubator  cheap  write  to  me.  Eggs  from  P.  R.,  Lang- 
shans and  L.  Brahmas.  Chas.  G.  Eccleston,  Oxford,  N.Y. 

CANARIES,  PIGEONS  and  POULTRY. 

Send  for  Circulars.  DR.  J.  SCHILLING  &  SON, 
Louisville,  Ohio. 

BIT  fiAMEC     Some  fine  Stags  and  Pullets  for 
UMmCdi   sale.   McDougal  &  Grant  Stock. 


() 


Address 


William  Davies,  Morris,  III. 


Langshans,  Ducks  and  Turkeys. 

N.  B.  Dana.  Radnor,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  keeps  none  but 
the  best  Bronze  Turkeys,  Brazilian  Ducks  and  pure-bred 
Langshans. 

FOR  SALE— 100  Plymouth  Rock  and  Light  Brahma 
Cockerels  at  $2  each.   All  of  the  above  birds  are 
first-class  stock,  well  marked  and  of  large  size. 

E.  P.  BOWDEN,  Maroa,  Macon  Co.,  111. 

J.  It.  BRABAZON,  Sr., 

19EL<+1  WIS., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of  Land  and  "Water  Fowls — forty 
kinds.  Send  for  Price  List  and  prizes  won,  or  rive  red 
stamps  Cor  Illustrated  Circular. 


300  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  WYANDOTTES. 

Bred  from  Prize  Winning  Stock.  Seventeen  years  a 
breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.  Send  for  my  Hlustrated  De- 
scriptive Circular  showing  matingsand  giving  prices. 

Address  F.  M.  MUNGER,  DeKalb,  III. 

«T.  33.  FOOTE, 

Norwood  Park,  Cook  Co.,  III. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  Bull"  Cochins. 

Firstclass  stock  only.  Send  stmps  for  illustrated  circular. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

MARK  THIS  DOWN! 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Javas,  Langshans, 
and  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  $2  per  13. 
Handsome  illustrated  circular  free.  Address 

YV.  R.  SWART,  East  Monroe,  Ohio. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

FOR  SALE! 

Some  very  fine  cockerels  of  the  following  breeds.at  $1  each: 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Partridge  Coch- 
ins, White  Cochins  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

A  few  extra  Langshan  cockerels  at  $2  each.  Also  a  few  pul- 
lets: White  and  Brown  Leghorn.  Plymouth  Rock  and  Part- 
ridge Cochij.   Address  S.  S.  CRAIG,  Caldwell,  Wis. 


18 RR  WYANDOTTES  «fc  PEKIN  DUCKS  inoc 

IUUU  Bred  from  prize-winning  stock.  Wyandotte  100  J 
eggs,$2.50  for  13.  Pekin  Ducks,$1.50  for  11.  Orders  booked 
any  time.  Write  to  D.  W.  DAVIS,  New  Richmond,  Wis. 

R4RF  RARRAIM^I  Cnoice  Strains  Pure-bred  White 
nftllL  DHIIUHIIIO,  and  Brown  Leghorn,  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Light  Brahma  Cockerels  at  $1  and  $2  each 
to  make  room.    Write  at  once  to 

J.  A.  TIPTON,  Springdale,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa. 

KIND  FRIENDS,  PLEASE  DO  NOT  PASS  US  BY, 
but  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  in  our  yards  prize 
stock  of  VVyandottes,  Langshans,  L.  Brahmas.  P. 
Rocks,  Mottled  Javas,  Pekin  Ducks,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  etc.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  in  sea- 
son.  Circulars  free.   Harris  &  Neff,  Businessburg,  Ohio. 

Il/r  flCCED  For  Breeding  purposes.  Cockerels  of 
VfC  Llr/rCn  the  following  varieties:  Langshans, 
i-ii  Single-comb  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Light  and  Dark  Brah- 
mas and  Plymouth  Rocks,  hatched  from  Eggs  re- 
ceived from  some  of  the  best  breeders  throughout  the 
country.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock.  Address 
WAYNE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Wayne,  111. 

A.  H.  LANG,  TOLEDO,  OHIO, 

Breeder  of  Langshans,  L.  and  D.  Brahmas,  P.  Cochins, 
Ply.  Rocks,  Houdans,  White  Leghorns,  Rose  and  Single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorns,  B.B.  Red  and  Red  Pyle  Game  Ban- 
tams and  Dominique  (Fit)  Games.  Stock  pure  and  good. 
Prices  reasonable.  Eggs,  $3  for  13,  $5  for  26,  fresh, 
packed  to  hatch  and  warranted  to  arrive  safe. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

"Autocrat"  Strain. 

BUFF  COCHINS, 

"Orange"  Strain. 

They  have  taken  the  First  Prizes  wherever  shown.  They 
are  from  a  noted  laving  strain.  Write  for  wants.  Address 
W.  H.  ISOM,  32  Water  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

W.  O.  DAKIN, 

404  Dorr  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  fine  thoroughbred 

LANGSHAN  &  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS. 

Handsome  Descriptive  Circulars  free. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

JAMES  E.  WHITE, 

Englewood,  Cook  Co.,  III., 

BREEDER  OF  CHOICE 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Houdans  and  Wyandottes. 

Winners  of   highest  honors  at  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Chicks  for  Sale.  Send  for  Circular. 

DR.  E.  B.  WESTON 

(Highland  Park,  III.) 
Breeds  the  finest 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Cochins, 
Javas  and  Hamburgs. 

His  elegant  16-page  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  prices, 
list  of  prizes,  plan  of  best  poultry  house,  hints  to  begin- 
ners, etc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  a  2-cent  stamp. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Improved  Egg  Food  and  Poultry  Powder,  will  make  hens 
lay  in  10  days  and  keep  disease  away.  *Trial  package  30c. 
Send  stamp  for  Treatise  on  Chicken  Cholera.  Address 
J.  O.  S.  Box  732,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

KEEP  your  Poultry  healthy  by  using  Roup  Pills, 
Cholera  Remedy  and  Condition  Powders  made  from 
The  Poultry  Keeper's  recipes,  each  25c.  per  package. 
Persian  Insect  Powder  for  Lice,  50c.  per  lb.  Prepared  by 
J.  E.  Wingwood,  Pharmacist, Guilford,  Ct.,  Box  76. 

WHITE'S 
Prepared  Shell  for  Poultry. 

12  5-lbpkgs.  incase,  $  1.50  I  60-lb  box  $  .75 

12  cases   15.00  I  200-lb  bag   2.00 

(Terms  cash  with  order.) 
Manufactured  expressly  for  poultry. 
Factory  being  situated  where  the  waters  abound  in 
oysters,  I  am  enabled  daily  to  get  shells  in  a  pure  and 
healthy  condition.  Much  care  is  taken  in  selecting  and 
preparing  them.  Correspondence  solicited  with  whole- 
sale dealers.  Samples  mailed  free  on  application.  Man- 
ufactured by  G.  W.  WHITE,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Anyone  having 

YOUNG  LIVE  DEER 
For  Sale 

May  address,  naming  lowest  price,  the  publisher  of  this 
paper,  W.  V.  K.  POWIS,  Wayne,  III. 


PRIZE  WINNING 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


And  Other  Pure  Bred  Poultry,  Including 

IRISH  WHITE  TAILS, 

A  celebrated  Strain  Pure  Pit  Games.  For  circu- 
lars address        CHAS.  A.  LEHMANN, 


P.  O.  Box  131. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
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Poultry  Keeper  Series 
No.  1. 

POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT, 

By  P.  H.  JACOBS, 

EDITOR  OF 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

This  new  book  is  just  issued  and  will  be  found  to  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  raising 
poultry  for  profit.  Mr.  Jacobs  does  not  write  from  a 
theoretical  point  but  from  an  actual  experience  of  thirty 
years  in  the  poultry  yard.  Contents  of  the  book  are, 
Capital  Required,  How  to  Succeed  with  Large  Numbers, 
Why  Failures  Occur,  The  Best  Breeds  for  Profit,  Advan- 
tage of  Certain  Breeds  and  Crosses,  Management  of  Hens 
for  Laying,  Why  Poultry  has  not  been  Profitable  when 
Kept  in  Large  Numbers,  Construction  of  poultry  Houses 
and  Yards,  illustrated,  Growing  Green  Pood,  Why  Hens 
Do  not  Lay,  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Comparison  of  Large 
and  Small' Flocks,  Management  of  Chicks  for  Market  and 
the  Best  Crosses  Therefor,  How  to  Feed  and  How  to  Man- 
ege in  Winter,  and  hundreds  of  other  suggestions  of  great 
value  for  those  contemplating  raising  poultry  for  market 
and  profit. 

Price  25  Cents 

Postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

S!»  Randolph  St.,         -         ■        Chicago,  111. 


INCUBATORS. 


THE  "MONARCH"  INCUBATOR, 

Send  for  Circular.       J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

THE  SUCCESS  HATCHER  ! 

Send  for  circulars  to  C.  C.  CUSHING,  402  N.  «d 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PACKARD'S 

Improved  Hot  Water 

INCUBATORS 

AND  BROODERS. 

No  Lamp.  Safe  and  Reliable.  Send  for  Circular  and 
Price  List  toE.  S.  PACKARD,  Hairimonton,  N.  J. 

THE  "SUCCESS"  HATCHER  C#V 
LANCASTER,  PA.,  @ 

Manufacturers  of 
The  **  Success"  Hatcher  and  Brooder  and 
Dealers  in  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs, 
Standard  Wire  Netting  &  Roofing  for  Poultry 
Houses,  Steam  Heaters,  Egg  Food,  Poultry 
Medicine  and  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


A  NEST  OF  OUR  JUMBO  HATCHERS. 

TUST  0-CrT 

The  JUMBO  BABY  INCUBATOR 

Without  Batteries,  Springs,  Weights  or  Clock- 
work, is  tne  most  simple  yet  on  the 
market.    Holds  12  dozen  Eggs. 

PRICE,  S30.00.     DOUBLE,  $45.00. 

First  to  use  electricity  and  first  to  abandon  it. 
Gold  Medal  at  Toronto,  also  at  Louisville.  The 
latter  exhibit,  our  43d.  an''  sold  as  high  asToO  clucks 
in  one  day.  Send  stamps  for  circular  and  instruc- 
tions how  to  work. 

AXFORD  &  BRO. 

Cottage  Grove  Aue.  &  46th  Street,  CHICAGO. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Is  the  Standard  Incubator.   Manufactured  by 
J.  S.  CA  MPBE1X, 

West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars. 

GHARLES  V.  GROSS, 

Pullman,  111.;  P.  O.  Box  67, 

Mfrs.  of  the  only  Reliable  Sell"  Feeder  anil  nonexplosive 
INCtriBATOR  IjAMF 

giving  more  heat  and  using  less  oil  than  any  other  lamp 
burning  the  same  size  wick.  All  lamps  warranted.  Send 
for  circular  and  list. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  INCUBATOR, 

An  Incubator,  to  successfully  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand felt  by  every  farmer  and  poultryman  who  desires 
to  take  advantage  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  hatch- 
ing and  marketing  early  spring  chickens,  must  be  con- 
structed in  a  substantial  manner,  upon  time-tried  and 
thoroughly  tested  principles. 

It  must  be  simple  in  construction,  with  no  automatic 
or  difficult  clock  work  machinery  that  is  liable  to  break, 
or  from  some  cause  or  other  cease  to  work  at  just  the 
time  it  should  be  perfectly  trustworthy.  It  should 
have  no  galvanic  batteries  that  can  only  be  handled  by  an 
electrician. 

Its  mechanical  parts  must  be  made  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood at  once  by  anyone,  require  but  a  few  minutes'  at- 
tention each  day,  and  hatch  every  hatchable  egg;  to  do 
this,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  certainly  does,  it  must 
contain  the  following  essential  features:  Uniformity 
of  Heat,  Continuous  Application  of  Moisture, 
Perfect  Ventilation. 

The  Heat  in  this  machine  is  applied  from  the  top, 
with  perfect  uniformity  throughout  the  egg-drawer,  no 
greater  in  one  part  than  in  another. 

The  Moisture  is  applied  perfectly  and  naturally  dur- 
ing the  process  of  incubation,  being  supplied  from  be- 
low the  egg,  in  just  sufficient  quantities  and  at  the  proper 
degree. 

The  Ventilation  is  steady  and  unchangeable,  a  con- 
stant current  of  air  passing  through  the  chamber. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  this  machine,  containing  as 
it  does  all  the  requirements  that  are  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful artificial  incubation,  also  contains  many  of  the  best 
mechanical  points  and  improvements  to  be  found  in  the 
high  priced  machines,  and  without  any  difficult  machin- 
ery to  get  out  of  order.  A  child  can  nm  it. 

Ten  of  these  Incubators  holding  100  eggs  each  were  in 
successful  operation  in  our  office  during  May  and  June, 
hatching  on  an  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
eggs.  Price  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator, 
100  egg  capacity,  $21.  Sent  securely  boxed  on  sixty  days' 
test  trial,  with  tested  thermometer.   Catalogue  free. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


MISCE  IjiiAIVE  O  US. 


WIRE  CLOTH  NETTING 

Of  all  kinds,  at  lowest  rates.  Address 

C.  L.  AYRES,  Stamford,  Ct. 


THE  DIAMOND  ROUP  CURE. 

is  as  far  ahead  of  all  other  Roup  cures  as  The  Poultry 
Keeper  is  ahead  of  all  other  Poultry  Journals.  Try  a 
bottle  and  convince  yourself .  Price  50  cts.  Man'f'd  and 
sold  by        SEEE'EY  &  PATTERSON, 

Box  1887.  Bridgeport,  Coun. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


IP  VAII  WANT  stea(*y  work  in  your  own  town  at  fair  wages 
IT  I  UU  11  MH  I  send  your  address,  stating  amount  wanted 
per  week,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  postage  on  samples  and  con- 
tract.   Address  G.  D.  FRANCIS,  Miller,  Dakota. 

THE  POPULAR  BOOK. 

"ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION   OF  POULTRY." 

Nearly  three  thousand  copies  already  sold. 
Contains  history  of  incubators,  estimates  of  costs  and 
profits,  plans  for  a  successful  Brooding-house,  instructions 
for  feeding  and  rearing  incubator  chicks,  and  general  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  artificial  incubation.  Price 
50 cents,  by  mail,  postage  paid.  MAURICE  G.  STRONG, 
Room  9  Glenn  Building;  -  Cincinnati,  O. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

An  Fffff  Farm  By  H-  H-  Stoddard.  Tells  how  to 
nil  Hag  111  "I"  keep  poultry  m  large  numbers  and 
make  a  paying  business.  Contents:  Breeding  Stock. 
Management  of  Stock,  Building  for  Storing  and  Cooking 
Food,  Buildings.  Management  of  Young  Chickens,  Crops 
on  the  Farm,  Dry  Earth  for  Poultry,  Farm  Poultry 
House,  Feeding  Chicks,  Fowls  for  Layers,  Fowls  for 
Sitters,  Houses  for  Layers,  Houses  for  Sitters.  Coops  for 
Chickens,  Location  of  Farm,  Plan  of  Farm,  Poulrty  Farm- 
ing, Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business,  etc.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents,  postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

TTSS  THIES 

"POULTRY  KEEPER" 

REMEDIES. 

"Poultry  Keeper"  Roup  Pills,  per  box,  postpaid,  25c. 
"Poultry  Keeper"  Cholera  Specific,  per  box,  postpaid, 
25c. 

"Poultry  Keeper"  Condition  Food,  per  package,  post- 
paid, 25c. 

A  concise,  practical  treatise  on  poultry  diseases  sent 
free  on  application, 

HENRY  HOWARD  &  CO.,  Tonawamla,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Do  You  Want  to  Make  Money  Raising 

POPETRY?  THE  FOLLOWING  WELL- 
KNOWN  WORKS  OF  STODDARD  will  convince 
all  that  there  is  money  in  poultry.  Mr.  Stoddard's  books 
are  all  standard  works  and  are  of  great  utility  to  those 
who  want  to  raise  poultry  for  profit  or  pleasure:  Poul- 
try Architecture,  or  How  to  Build,  25  cts.;  Book  on 
Brown  Leghorns,  25  cts.;  Book  on  White  Leghorns,  25 
cts.;  Book  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  25  cts.;  Book  on  Light 
Brahmas,  25  cts.;  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes,  25  cts.; 
How  to  Feed  Poultry,  25  cts.;  How  to  Raise  Poultry  on 
a  Large  Scale.  Any  of  the  above  named  books  sent, 
postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  Address 
THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

S9  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Please  do  not  REASON  that  because 

THE  AMERICAN  EGG  FOOD 

Is  low  in  price  it  is  therefore  inferior  in  quality.  Our 
aim  is  to  place  this  article  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  felt  that  they  could  not  afford  the  higher  prices 
of  other  popular  brands.  We  are  not  afraid  to  place  it 
alongside  of  any  egg  food  ever  manufactured,  but  rather 
invite  comparison.  Trial  packages  of  one  pound  and  two 
pounds  mailed  free  for  .15  and  60  cents.  54b.,  10-lb.  and 
25-lb.  boxes  delivered  to  freight  or  express  for  75c,  $1.25 
and  $2.50  respectively.  Give  it  a  trial  and  be  convinced 
of  its  merits.  Address  all  orders, with  cash  or  equivalent,  to 
GEO.  R.  DODGE,  Brighton  District,  Boston,  MasB. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


HOW  TO  TELL  THE  AGE  OF  A  HOUSE,  a  pocket  manual  of 
great  value, written  by  Prof.  Heard,  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Surgeons,  London.  The  importance  of  knowing  how  to  tell  the  age  of  a 
horse  by  an  examin  ition  of  his  teeth  cannot  be  overestimated  by  those  who 
have  occasion  to  buy  horses.  Such  knowledge  is  valuable  alike  to  the  farmer, 
merchant,  and  mechanic,  and  may  often  save  many  dollars  to  its  possessor. 
Tricks  of  horse  traders  are  fully  exposed  so  that  no  one  need  be  cheated. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  on  Hors"e  Character,  telling  how  to  know  whether  a 
horse  is  kind  and  gentle  or  vicious  and  unreliable.  Bound  in  extra  cloth, 
with  ink  side-stamp.  Price  30  cents,  post-paid.  Our  Offer:— We  will  send 
the  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  one  year  and  a  copy,  both  for  only  60  cents. 
Address  Potts  Brothers,  Box  11,  Parkcsbiirc,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Dec. 


Standard  Roofing 

And  lining  for  Poultry  Houses,  cheaper  and  more  dura- 
ble than  shingles,  water-proof,  vermin-proof,  air-tight, 
can  be  applied  by  any  one.  For  samples  and  circulars 
ddress 

-A..  IF".  S^W-AJNT, 

46  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Rrjnri  your  own  Bone, 

UIIIIU  Meai,  Oyster  Shells, 
JGKAHAM  Flour  and  Corn 
|in  t  h  e  $S  HA.TVX>  MIL  I  j 

f(F.  Wilson's  Patent).  lOO  per 
cent,  more  made  in  keeping  poul- 
try. '  Also  POWER  MIEES  and  FARM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 
on  application.  WILSOK  BROS.,  Easton,  Fa. 
IHention  the  Poultry  K.eeper. 


Smithdeal  Business  College, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C, 

Is  the  place,  and  now  is  the  time,  for  a  young  man  to 
obtain  a  thoroughly  practical  business  education.  We 
give  all  needed  information  in  our  Quarterly.  Send  for  one. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


PILE  REMEDY 


THE 
EUREKA 

Relieves  instantly  and  cures  thoroughly  (in  two  to  four 
days)  External  Piles.    Sent  for  50  cents  to  any  address. 
A.  RAFFENSPERGER,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A.  L.  TUCKER, 

167  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

LIVE  POULTRY  COMMISSION 
MERCHANT. 

If  you  have  Poultry,  young  or  old,  to  dispose 
of  write  him  for  information. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Poultry  Architecture;  or,  How  to  Build  Con- 

venient  and  Elegant  Fowl-houses,  Durably  and  Econ- 
omically. By  Stoddard.  This  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  nu- 
merous fowl-houses,  embracing  small  buildings  for  a  few 
fowls,  that  can  be  erected  very  cheaply,  as  well  as  de- 
signs of  large  and  elegant  structures,  thus  meeting  the 
wants  of  all  poultry-keepers.  There  are  also  cuts  of 
fences,  coops  for  young  chickens  and  for  fattening,  ship- 
ping boxes,  feed  boxes,  uests.  etc.,  all  fully  and  clearly 
described,  with  practical  directions  for  construction. 
Price  25  cents.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

d»  O  f\f\f\  Send  for  our  complete  plans  and  spec- 
M»O.U \f\Jm  iflcations  of  a  10-room  $3,000  house. 
Enclose  6  cents  in  stamps  for  price  list  and  explanation. 
Gould  &  Angell,  Architects,  Box  690,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

BftllC  ME  A I  for  poultry,  fresh  ground,  5  cents 
DUNE  mCHL  per  pound.    flYQTFR  *iHFI  I 

4  cents  per  lb.  for  pure  ground,  tl  I  w  I  Cn  wnCLL 

Eggs  and  Poultry.     L.  F.  WRIGHT,  Mendota,  HI. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Poultry  Keeper  Series 
No.  2. 


By  P.  H.  JACOBS, 

EDITOR  OF 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

This  book  just  issued  is  a  complete  guide  to  those  who 
desire  to  construct  an  Incubator.  Many  of  the  cuts  are 
new,  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  vari- 
ous machines  described.  Measurement  and  details  of  all 
the  parts  are  accurately  given.  It  contains  also  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  leading  Incubators  now  made. 
Brooders  also  receive  careful  consideration,  plans  being 
given,  with  illustrations.  In  addition  to  complete  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  Incubators  and  Brooders  quite  a 
large  space  is  devoted  to  Management  of  Young  Chicks, 
and  many  other  matters  of  interest. 

Price  25  Cents 

Postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,        •        -        Chicago,  HI. 

f.  I  IMD  I  flCT  Can  be  Replaced  by 

fl    LIIYID  LUO  I  an  ARTIFICIAL  one 

Books  sent  free.  Write  to  W.  G.  LeRot,  Chicago,  111. 


THE    FAMOUS  EASY-RU]NrKri]VG- 

Monarch  Lightning  Sawing  Machine ! 

IT  BEATS  THE  WORLD  FOR  SAWING  LOGS  AND  FAMILY  STOVE  WOOD. 


SENT  ON  30  DAYS'  TEST  TRIAL.  =©r 


In  the  accompanying  picture  one  of 
our  Michigan  Agents  is  showing  off  the 
merits  of  the  Celebrated  monarch 
Lightning:  Sawing:  Machine,  In  the 
public  square,  to  an  eager  and  delighted 
crowd  of  farmers.  This  agent  made 
8755  clear  profit,  last  season,  In  the 
business,  and  is  still  at  work  for  us.  A 
boy  of  16  can  run  the  machine  all  day  and 
not  get  any  more  tired  than  he  would 
raking  hay.  The  machine  runs  very 
easily,  so  easily  infact,  that  after  giv- 
ing the  crank  half  a  dozen  turns,  the 
operator  may  let  go  and  the  machine 
will  run  itself  for  three  or  Tour  revo- 
lutions, while  sawingthe  log.  FOR. 
LOeOING  CAMPS,  WOOD 
YARDS,  FARMERS  GET 
TINU  OUT  THE  YEAR'S  SUP 
PLY  OF  STOVE- WOOD,  and  all 
sorts  of  log-cutting— It  is  absolutely 
unrivaled.  THOUSAJTDS  SOLD 
YEARLY.  Farmers  wishing  to  re 
duce  their  standing  timber  Into  mon- 
ey cannot  fail  to  see  the  many  advan- 
tages of  this  great  labor-saving:  and 
money-saving:  machine.  If  you  pre- 
fer, you  can  go  directly  into  the  woods 
and  easily  saw  the  logs  into  18-inch 
lengths,  for  stove  wood;  or  you  can  saw 
the  logs  into4-foot  lengths  to  be  split,  into 
cord-wood,  when  ltcan  be  readily  hauled 
off  to  the  village  market.  Thrifty  farm- 
ers often  make  a  great  deal  of  money  dur- 
ing  the  winter.  In  this  manner.  With  our 
machine,  you  save  labor  and  money 
both,  because  only  one  boy  or  man  Is 
needed.  It  takes  two  stout  men  to 
work  the  hand  cross-cut  saw  and  It 
makes  two  backs  ache  every  hour 
they  use  it.  How  many  thousands  of 
men  with  naturally  amiable  dispositions, 
have  been  soured  and  vexed  and 
tired  out  by  the  murderous,  torturing 
back  aches  occasioned  by  this  kind  of 
labor. 

fig-  We  offer  $1,000  for  a  machine 
that  Is  EASIER  OPERATED  and 
FASTER  CUTTING  than  ours. 
Every  farmer  should  own  a  machine ;  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season.  Let. 
your  boys  do  the  work,  and  save  hired 
help— it  Is  pleasant  exercise  for  them. 
We  have  8,785  testimonial  letters 
from  farmers  all  over  the  country  who 
bought  and  used  our  machine  during  1883 
and  1E84.  These  letters  one  and  all  praise 
the  machine  as  highly  as  we  could  wish. 
Our  agents  exhibited  our  machine  and 
took  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  First  Premiums  andDlplomas  at  the  County  and  State  Fairs  during  the  summer  and  falf  of  1884;  a  most  satisfactory  show- 
Iry?'  wc  think,  and  all  sensible  men  will  agree  with  us  that  the  Monarch  Lightning  Sawing  Machine  stands  to-day  unexcelled  the  world  over.  The  walls  of  our 
others  arc  hung  thickly  with  many  of  t lie  handsomest  Diplomas  in  nc.it  frames. 

AfiCMTC  UfAUT'CII  I  Send  for  our  elegantly  illustrated  catalogue  in  six  brilliant  colors,  also  brilliantly  illuminated  posterin  5  colors— all  sent 
tlifell  I  v  IfMII  I  CU  ■  free.  Catalogue  tells  how  we  publish  advertisements  in  your  county  papers,  free,  with  agent's  name  aud'post-office  address 
I  under  the  advertisement;  also  how  we  hire  your  counties  posted,  thoroughly,  on  every  barn,  fence,  post-office,  blacksmith  shop,  etc.,  with  our  magnificent 
five-colored  lithograph  posters— just  as  "  Barnum"  advertises  his  circus.  We  do  all  this  for  every  Agent,  FREE.  It  pays  us  well  to  go  to  this  large 
expense,  because  it  helps  our  agents  sell  machines.  OUR  SAEES  DOUI3EED  EAST  YEAR.  Two  large  additions  were  made  to  our  factory. 
Send  for  full  information  at  oaee.  Our  factory  is  now  running  day  and  ni?ht  to  fill  orders.  The  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  One  Agent,  sold  four  ma- 
chines in  one  day.  Another  sold  twenty-eight  machines  in  his  township.  Another  A  Kent  cleared  5875  In  one  week!  When  you  write  us.  please 
I  mention  this  paper.  We  are  looking  for  five  more  first-class  Traveling  Salesmen.  Will  pay  SlOO  per  month  and  expenses  to  the  right  men.  Address  • 

MONARCH  MFG.  CO.*  206  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO. 


This  is  a  cut  of  our  very  elegant  and  excellent 
abdominal  support  for  ladies.  It  fits  the  form 
perfectly,  and  for  the  support  it  gives  is  worth 
all  we  ask  for  it.  It  is  not  only  a  support  and 
protection  to  the  spine  and  abdomen  but  it  con- 
tains our  Magnetic  Shield,  which  relieves  all 
aches  and  pains  in  a  few  minutes ;  strengthens, 
tones  and  revitalizes  all  the  weak  organs  and 
tissues  in  a  few  months. 

There  are  thousands  of  women  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  are  finding  these  belts  their 
only  relief.  There  is  warmth,  comfort,  life 
and  action  secured  from  wearing  them.  They 
wear  Jor  years    and  do  not  lose  their  virtue. 

We  nave  tried  all  kinds  and  classes  of  curative 
agents;  we  have  had  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  treating  all  forms  of  female  com- 
plaints, and  this  belt  is  worth  all  the  drugs  man- 
ipulation, bandages,  supports,  pads  and 
plasters  on  the  market.  When  the  back  is  lame, 
tender  or  sore  wear  this  belt.  When  the  Kidneys 
are  too  active,  too  sluggish,  inflamed,  or  are 
diseased  with  any  form  of  Kidney  troubles,  put 
the  belt  on.  When  there  is  inaction  of  bowels 
put  the  belt  on.  When  there  are  any  abdominal 
troubles,  known  as  female  ailments,  put  the 
belt  on,  and  we  risk  our  reputation  that  relief 
and  cure  will  come  quicker  than  by  the  applica- 
tion or  use  of  any  other  treatment.  Ladies,  try 
these  magnetic  belts  for  in  them  is  comfort 
and  help  for  you  in  all  your  special  ailments. 


What  are  "Magnetic  Shields?" 

They  are  a  network  of  English  magnets  scien- 
tifically arranged  and  encased  in  the  finest  and 
most  durable  materials.  Science,  skill  and 
workmanship  can  produce  no  better.  They  are 
perfection  as  far  as  the  great  laws  controlling 
the  great,  grand,  vitalizing  substance  and  force 
— magnetism — have  been  discovered.  It  is  due 
to  the  ceaseless  efforts  and  untiring  brain  of  Dr. 
C.  I.  Thacher,  that  this  great  success  has  been 
attained.  Magnetism  is  very  much  different 
from  electricity,  in  its  origin,  in  the  manner  of 
producing  it  and  in  holding  it.  Electricity  is 
generated  by  chemical  action.  Its  application  is 
by  bands,  or  narrow  zinc  and  copper  plates ;  and 
acids  either  applied  or  given  off  from  the  body. 
There  is  the  trouble  of  using  vinegar  or  other 
acids.  There  is  smarting,  stinging,  and  other 
unpleasant  sensation.  There  is  but  one  perfect 
electric  belt  and  that  is  not  practicable.  Now, 
magnetism  is  one  of  nature's  forces.  Yes,  the 
great  unseen  and  silent  force  that  is  causing  all 
the  changes  in  nature.  It  is  manifested  in  noth- 
ing but  iron  and  and  its  products.  There  are  no 
acids,  no  chemical  action,  no  trouble  or  bathing 
with  our  shields.  They  are  lined  with  the  best 
flannels,  covered  with  extra  fine  lady's  cloth. 
They  are  not  worn  next  the  body.  There  are  no 
metals  but  steel,  no  nothing  to  do  harm.  The 
sensation  produced  is  one  of  life,  vigor  and 
energy,  the  result  of  an  equalization  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  For  the  relief  and  cure  of 
all  the  ailments  of  the  human  body  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  in  nature  a  substance,  power  or 
force  that  produces  such  magical  results  as 
magnetism. 


What  are  Healing  Agents? 

Those  only  are  healing  agents  for  which  there 
is  a  scientific  explanation  for  their  use.  Wis- 
dom says,  "Discover  first  the  natural  condition  of 
man  in  both  his  mental  and  physical  natures, 
when  perfect  harmony  exists."  This  is  health. 
When  perfect  harmony  does  not  exist,  we  have 
disease.  All  disease  begins  in  the  mind ;  from 
that  it  is  conveyed  to  the  nerve  fluid,  then  to  the 
circulation  and  blood.  From  the  blood  to  its 
vessels  and  all  surrounding  tissues  and  organs. 
No  philosopher  the  world  has  produced,  or  ever 
will  produce,  will  be  able  to  reach  any  other 
rational  conclusion.  There  is  but  one  disease 
under  different  names.    Now,  wisdom  again 


says,  "Look  to  nature"  for  that  substance  that 
when  concentrated  and  applied  to  the  human 
body  will  produce  a  natural  condition  of  both 
body  and  mind."  Magnetism  has  proven  itself 
to  be  that  substance.  It  is  the  only  substance 
that  will  produce  such  wonderful  results.  Ever 
since  man  existed  he  has  been  the  manufacturer 
and  compounder  of  what  he  calls  drugs,  with 
which  he  has  been  able  to  kill  his  millions. 
Ignorance  and  bigotry  are  the  fathers  of  the 
drug,  the  same  as  ignorance  and  superstition  are 
the  fathers  of  idols.  One  is  of  the  same  use  and 
benefit  to  suffering  humanity  as  the  other.  They 
are  fathered  by  the  same  parentage  and  produce 
the  same  results,  which  are  disease  of  body  and 
mind.  Idols  are  still  worshipped  by  the  un- 
civilized and  by  cannibals;  drugs  are  still 
swallowed  by  intelligent  but  sickly  men.  Idols 
make  and  keep  man  weak  mentally,  while  drugs 
make  and  keep  him  weak  physically.  Both 
classes  of  people  need  wisdom,  one  as  bad  as  the 
other. 


What  is  Magnetism? 

Since  man  was  formed  he  has  been  supersti- 
tious. Everything  he  could  not  see  and  handle 
and  at  once  understand  he  has  considered  mar- 
velous, and  among  the  incomprehensible. 
Gradually  have  ghosts  of  doubts  and  fears  and 
ignorance  and  superstition  vanished  before  the 
streams  of  eternal  truth  as  they  fall  on  human 
minds  in  their  radiations  from  the  great  Foun- 
tain Head  of  truth — God.  Blessed  is  the  mind 
that  reflects  the  truth  with  the  same  brilliancy 
thatit  received  it.  For  future  generations  will 
walk  in  its  light.  But  pity  for  the  mind  that 
will  reflect  truth  into  falsehood  and  force  future 
generations  to  grope  in  darkness  and  ignorance. 
The  human  mind,  like  the  moon,  is  but  a  re- 
flecter.  Only  until  now  has  even  the  wise  given 
Magnetism  a  place  as  a  something  in  nature.  It 
is  still  called  a  force,  power,  energy  and  agent. 
It  is  all  these  and  it  is  more.  Magnetism  is  a 
fine,  silent  and  invisible  substance.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  is  universal  with  mind  and  space. 
From  it  all  things  were  formed.  To  it  all  formed 
or  ultimate  nature  must  turn  for  life  and  health. 
It  is  a  grand  vitalizing  power,  giving  life  and  vi- 
tality to  all  organic  nature.  It  is  a  magical  sub- 
stance and  power  which  is  controlled  and 
governed  by  certain  laws,  the  obedience  of 
which  brings  health,  life  and  sunshine.  We 
hold  this  wonderful  agent  in  our  Shields  and 
with  them  successfully  treat  all  forms  of  chronic 
and  acute  diseases.  In  writing  us  state  your 
case  and  we  can  advise  at  once  the  number  and 
kind  of  Shields  for  your  case,  and  tell  you  the 
price. 


This  cut  represents  our  Magnetic  Insoles,  which 
we  claim  will  warm  feet  and  limbs  by  establish- 
ing a  good  natural  circulation  of  the  blood.  They 
remove  all  aches,  pains  and  cramps.  They  quiet 
the  nerves,  bring  sweet  sleep,  dispel  chills,  lan- 
guor and  tired  feelings.  They  insulate  the  feet 
and  body  from  the  cold,  damp  ground,  and  thus 
prevent  the  abstraction  of  the  positive  force  from 
the  body. 

They  cure  chilblains  and  remove  all  unnatural 
conditions  from  the  feet  and  ankles.  They  are  a 
great  conservator  and  direct  promoter  of  the  gen- 
eral health,  and  can  be  worn  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  being  made  very  thin,  taking  up  but  little 
room  in  boot  or  shoe.  They  can  be  worn  at 
night  in  the  hose  with  the  same  great,  grand  re- 
sults. The  Creator  has  decreed  that  organic  life 
can  carry  on  its  functions  only  by  means  of  a 
circulating  fluid  called  blood.  The  proper  and 
natural  circulation  of  this  fluid  depends  on  the 
electricities  of  the  body.  When  they  are  dis- 
turbed the  circulation  must  be.  Their  disturb- 
ance is  caused  by  mental  and  physical  impres- 
sions, and  to  restore  and  quiet  the  equilibrium  of 
these  forces  in  the  body  is  the  mission  of  these 
Insoles  and  all  our  full  line  of  Magnetic 
Shields.  Try  these  ,Insoles,  for  they  do  all 
we  claim  for  them.  They  keep  your  feet  warm 
and  head  cool.  They  demonstrate  the  need  of 
our  larger  and  more  powerful  Shields.  They  are 
little  wonder  workers  and  are  worth  many  times 
the  price  we  ask  for  them.  They  do  not  lose 
their  virtue  and  wear  for  months.  Try  them. 
$1  per  pair,  three  pairs  for  $2. 


This  is  a  cut  of  our  Kidney  belts  for  men.  It 
is  from  7  to  9  inches  wide,  buckles  in  front  and 
is  worn  over  the  under  flannel. 

This  belt  is  very  durable  and  does  not  lose 
its  virtue.  When  buckled  on  comfortably 
tight  it  relieves  pain  in  a  few  minutes. 
Thousands  of  men  are  suffering  with  their 
backs  and  kidneys  when  this  belt  will  cure 
them.  There  is  life,  warmth  and  comfort  in 
the  use  of  such.  We  know  of  no  failures  where 
the  trouble  is  in  back  and  kidneys.  In  all 
cases  of  indigestion,  inaction  of  bowels,  uri- 
nary troubles,  the  belt  is  a  perfect  success. 
There  are  no  changes  in  the  use  of  this  belt. 
We  say  it  will  remove  congestion,  inflammation 
and  pain.  It  has  cured  hundreds  of  the  very 
worst  form  of  chronic  ailments.  Never  since 
man  had  a  lame  back  has  the  wisdom  ot  the 
profession  been  able  to  produce  an  equal  to  Dr. 
Thacher's  magnetic  kidney  belt.  Why  suffer, 
men,  when  such  relief  is  offered  cheap?  Why 
have  stiff  backs?  Why  go  around  half  stooped 
because  of  lame  backs?  Why  suffer  all  the 
agonies  of  a  tortured  soul  with  diseased 
kidneys?  There  is  no  excuse  and  no  reason  for 
it.  There  are  thousands  of  men  who  have 
purchased  this  belt  and  in  10  days  write  us  a 
"God  bless  you"  in  your  noble  work  for 
suffering  humanity. 

It  is  a  sin  to  let  the  pain  which  originates  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  torture  your  spiritual 
man  when  the  very  power  that  will  restore 
quiet  to  those  disturbed  functions  is  concen- 
trated in  this  belt  and  can  be  purchased  cheap. 
Try  it. 


Enough. 

Thousands  of  dear,  good  people  who  have  not 
one  natural  condition  and  whose  very  elements, 
tissues  and  organs  are  all  weakly,  sickly  and  par- 
tially decayed,  and  whose  very  life  fluids,  the 
blood  and  nerves  are  very  much  impoverished, 
having  but  little  power,  life  and  energy,  and 
who  are  sick,  very  weak  and  like  a  decayed  tree 
are  liable  to  be  blown  down  and  out  by  sudden 
and  adverse  circumstances,  send  to  us  for  a  pair 
of  our  little  foot  batteries  and  expect  them  to 
cure  all  their  ailments.  The  result  is  in  those 
bad  cases  the  feet  are  colder,  hence  they  say 
"Even  magnetism  has  no  effect  on  us."  To  the 
sick  we  say  get  enough.  If  you  are  not  very 
sick,  if  your  blood  is  not  too  thin  and  too  weak, 
if  it  is  not  wanting  in  its  iron,  then  any  of  our 
shields  will  be  felt  and  produce  good  results. 
But  to  be  cured  the  patient  must  have  and  wear 
enough  of  the  shields  to  protect  the  body,  charge 
the  entire  twenty-two  pounds  of  blood  and 
keep  it  charged,  then  the  most  satisfactory 
results  will  be  had.  Those  people  who  do  not 
find  good  results  from  a  pair  of  insoles  should 
remember  that  it  is  no  fault  of  the  soles  but  the 
fault  is  in  the  condition  of  their  blood.  They 
are  in  a  dangerous  condition  and  should  at  once 
get  our  advice  and  follow  it.  Magnetic  Shields 
do  not  fail,  they  cannot  fail  to  do  all  we  claim 
for  them  unless  the  great  laws  controlling  this 
magical  substance  are  defeated  by  the  habits  of 
the  wearer.  To  compare  magnetism  with  med- 
icine is  to  compare  sunshine  in  all  its  glory  to 
the  darkness  of  a  cloudy  night. 


Header  :  We  state  bold,  grand  truths.  1 1  is 
your  duty  to  investigate  and  know  whether  we 
cure  sick  people  as  we  claim  to.  If  we  do  then 
none  should  be  sick.  If  we  are  attempting  to 
impose  upon  the  sick  for  money,  we  deserve  the 
severest  punishment  the  law  can  inflict.  No 
living  man  can  gain  anything  by  writing,  speak- 
ing or  advertising  a  falsehood.  God  knows  it 
all,  and  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Investigate 
us,  find  out  who  we  are. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  us  and  we  can  refer  to  many 
editors  who  are  wearing  our  shields  and  write 
us  thev  would  not  do  without  them. 

Send  for  our  book,  A  Plain  Road  lo 
Health.  Free  to  any  address.  Bead  it, then  judge 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

Rouen  Ducks. 

We  give  an  illustration  in  this  number  of  a 
pair  of  Rouen  ducks,  the  cut  of  which  was 
kindly  forwarded  us  by  Col.  J.  Leffel,  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  The  Colonel  is  the  smallest  business 
man  in  the 
world,  being 
only  forty-six 
inches  in 
height,  but  he 
is  a  big  poul- 
try breeder, 
however,  keep- 
ing all  varie- 
ties of  fowls, 
as  well  as  fancy 
pigeons,  ra  b-« 
bits,  ferrets 
and  guinea  pigs 
We  have  never 
had  the  pleas- 
ure of  inspect- 
ing his  stock, 
but  hope  to  do 
so  at  some  fut- 
ure time. 

The  Rouens 
are  the  most 
beautiful  of  all 
the  breeds  of 
ducks,  and, 
next  to  the 
Pekins,  are  the 
largest.  The 
drake  has  a 
long,  fine  head 
which  in  color 
is  a  lustrous 
gTe  en,  with 
dark  hazel  eyes 
The  bill  is  of 
a  greenish-yel- 
low color,  with 
a  black  bean  at 
the  tip.  There 
is  a  white  ring 
around  the 
neck  which, 
however,  does 
not  quite  meet 
at  the  top.  The 
neck  is  of 
the  same  color 
as  the  head, 
the  back  an 

ashy-grey,  mixed  with  green,  the  green  becoming 
richer  on  the  lower  part,  while  grey,  finely 
streaked  with  brown  waving  lines,  adorns  the 
shoulder  coverts.  The  legs  are  orange  color 
with  a  brownish  tinge,  while  the  tail  is  a  dark 


ashy-brown  tinged  with  rich  purple  black  tail 
coverts.  The  wings  are  grayish-brown,  tinged 
with  distinct  green  and  blue,  while  the  breast 
is  broad,  rich  purple-brown  in  front,  with  the 
under  part  of  body  and  sides  grey  becoming 
lighter  at  the  rear,  under  the  tail  being  solid 
black. 

The  duck  has  a  deep  brown  head,  with  two 


ROUEN  DUCKS,  as  Beed  by  Col.  J.  Leffel,  Spbingfield,  Ohio. 

light  brown  stripes  on  each  side.  The  neck  is 
light  brown  penciled  with  a  darker  brown,  no 
rings,  and  the  back  light  brown  with  greeniiL 
markings.  The  bill  has  the  black  bean  on  tht, 
tip,  is  dark  orange  in  color,  with  a  dark  blotch 


on  the  upper  part.  The  legs  are  dark  orange  in 
color,  and  the  tail  light  brown  with  darker  brown 
pencilings.  The  wings  are  grayish-brown, 
tinged  with  green,  with  distinct  purple  bars 
edged  with  white.  The  breast  is  dark  brown, 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  being  a  lighter 
brown,  the  breast  penciled  with  a  lighter  shade 
and  the  body  a  darker. 

In  the  show  room  the  pairs  must  match,  and 
the  bills  must  be  free  from  clear  yellow,  and 
dark  green,  blue  or  lead  color.  Crooked  backs 
and  white  on  primaries  [or  secondaries  is  not 
allowed,  and  the  duck  must  not  have  any  signs 
of  a  ring  on  the  neck. 

The  Standard  is  generous  in  its  points  to  the 
Rouens,  giving  25  points  for  weight,  15  for 

breast  and 
body,  10  for 
symmetry,  10 
for  condition, 
7  for  bill,  5 
for  head,  8  for 
neck,  7  for  back 
5  for  wings,  5 
for  tail  and  3 
for  legs,  mak- 
ing a  total  of 
100  points. 
Thus  size, 
weight,  breast 
and  body  are 
given  the  larg- 
er number  of 
points,  which 
will  certainly 
incr  ease  the 
usefulness  of 
the  breed. 

The  Rouens 
are  much  ad- 
mired by  those 
who  breed 
them  and,  as 
they  combine 
size  and  beau- 
ty as  well  as 
prolificacy, 
will  long  hold 
a  place  in 
many  well 
kept  poultry 
yards. 

It  is  the  opin- 
ion on  the  part 
of  some,  that 
Rouens  may  be 
made  to  grow 
larger  than  the 

Pekins,  and  that  they  are  better  layers,  but  such 
has  not  been  demonstrated  as  a  fact.  We  be- 
lieve the  Aylesburys  to  be  better  layers  than 
either.  For  ornamental  purposes,  however,  the 
Rouens  excel  all  others. 
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GROWTH  OF  YOUNG  CHICKS. 


But  few  persons  have  familiarized  themselves 
with  the  weights  of  chicks  at  different  ages,  and 
in  order  that  jut  readers  may  have  some  idea  of 
the  weights  from  the  shell  to  a  more  advanced 
age  we  take  advantage  of  an  experiment  recently 
made,  which  appeared  in  the  Farm  and  Garden, 
the  results  boiug  as  follows: 

The  egg  weigh;;   2  ounces. 

Chick  newly  hatched  weighs   Ik  u 

"      1  week  old        "    2 

"     2  weeks  eld       '•    4 

"      3  '--  6k 

4     "       ■•  "    10  " 

"      5   M  " 

"      6     "      "         "    18^ 

7  1         "    23 'a 

"      8    11      •'         "    28  ' 

"      9    '•      "         '•    32 

"     10     36  ; 

"     11     "       "  "    41 

The  chickj  experimented  with  were  Plymouth 
Bocks,  though  considerably  mixed  with  other 
bloods.  They  were  fed  mostly  on  a  mixture  of 
bran,  oat  meal  and  corn  meal.moistened  wit  h  milk 
or  water,  and.  baked,  sometimes  merely  cooked 
with  boiling  water.  Whole  wheat  and  skim 
milk  cheese  served  as  a  variety  during  the  first 
four  weeks,  and  the  cake  was  sometimes  made 
richer  by  the  addition  of  a  little  animal  meal 
(pulverized  bone  and  meat).  Out  of  quite  a  large 
flock,  not  one  chicken  died  from  disease.  They 
were  fed  very  regularly,  three  times  a  day,  and 
all  they  would  eat  up  clean.  A  flock  which  in- 
creased two  rounds  in  weight  a  day  consumed 
less  than  six  pounds  of  corn  meal,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  other  food,  in  twenty-four  hours;  and 
what  vegetable  or  animal  matter  they  could  pick 
up,  which,  in  spite  of  unlimited  range,  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  much;  at  least,  they  were 
always  hungry  when  they  came  to  their  meal. 
From  the  above,  you  will  see  that  the  actual 
expense  of  imVring  one  pound  of  "spring  chicken" 
was  in  this  case  not  more  than  four  cents.  The 
market  price  in  cities  during  July  varied  between 
twenty  and  twenty-eight  cents.  We  might  have 
grown  these  chicks  still  faster  by  giving  them  a 
greater  variety  of  food,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
force  them.  Or  we  might  have  grown  them 
slower,  but  with  less  expense,  had  we  made  them 
shift  for  themselves.  There  were  no  grass- 
hoppers. 

Let  us  analyze  the  weights  and  notice  the  ratio 
of  gain.  The  first  week  the  chick  did  not  quite 
double  in  weight,  but  the  second  week  it  doubled 
exactly.  The  third  week,  though  not  doubling 
in  weight,  the  gain  was  greater  than  during  the 
second  week,  and  it  is  apparent  that  for  some 
cause  or  other  the  ratio  was  not  equal  to  that 
before  and  after  the  third  week,  the  gain  being 
only  2k  ounces,  while  during  the  fourth  week 
the  increase  was  3  %  ounces.  The  fifth  week  the 
gain  was  still  greater,  and  the  ratio  is  given 
below : 

Chick  newly  hatched  -\   Ik  ounces. 

'•   gained  list  week   %  " 

"      2d     "   :   2  " 

3d     "    2k  " 

4th   "    3% 

"      "      5th   "    4  " 

"  6th   "    4J2  " 

'•'      "      7th   "   5  .  " 

'•      '•      8th   "    412  " 

"      "      9th  "   -   5  " 

<*    ."     10th   "    4  " 

"      "    11th  •'   5  " 

The  greatest  gain,  considering  the  age,  was 
made  when  the  chick  had  attained  the  age  of 
seven  weeks,  the  chick  then  weighing  2312 
ounces,  or  very  close  to  1^2  pounds.  When  nine 
weeks  old  the  weight  was  exactly  two  pounds 
(32  oz.). 

Although  the  v.  eights  here  given  refer  to  that 
of  a  single  chick,  ihe  experiment  was  made  with 
a  small  brood,  vad  an  average  arrived  at.  The 
term  "chick"  is  used  here  simply  for  convenience, 
and  we  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  making  each  pound  of  "chicken"  was 
four  cents,  but  it  may  be  further  stated,  by  way 
of  repetition,  that  they  were  not  forced,  and 
could  have  been  made  to  weigh  a  little  more,  or 
by  attempting  to  make  three  cents  grow  a  pound 
of  "chicken"  the  growth  would  have  been  less. 
The  quality  of  the  food  is  the  secret  of  growth, 
and  we  have  always  claimed  and  demonstrated 
that,  from  the  time  the  chick  is  hatched  until  it 
is  grown,  the  cost  per  pound  of  "chicken"  at  all 
ages  is  five  cents,  as  a  maximum  limit,  but  if  the 
five  cents  is  not  judiciously  expended  it  will  not 
produce  half  a  pound. 

The  profit  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  the  chicks  are  hatched.  About  the  15th 
of  January  is  the  beginning  of  the  broiler  season, 
which  ends  abour  the  first  of  June.  The  prices 
are  highest  durin'r  March  and  April,  and  chicks 
that  weigh  halt  a  lound  retail  from  75  cents  to 
$1.  Then  the  chirks  that  weigh  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  are  preferred,  which  are  followed  by 
those  weighing  a  pouDd.  A  good  rule  for  prices 
is  the  following:  The  sum  of  seventy -fi,ve 
cents  is  the  price  to  be  expected  from  half  a 
pound  in  six  montlis  <>;  age.  This  uniform  price 
runs  in  this  manner:  A  half  pound  chick  sells  at 
$1.50  per  pound,  or  s  c  venty-five  cents  per  chick. 


A  three-quarter  pound  chick  sells  at  $1  per 
pound,  or  seventy-five  cents.  A  pound  chick 
sells  at  seventy-five  cents.  A  one  and  one-half 
pound  chick  sells  at  fifty  cents  per  pound,  or 
seventy -five  cents,  and  so  increases  in  weight 
and  decreases  in  price  until  the  chick  weighs  six 
pounds,  and  sells  at  twelve  and  one-half  cents  a 
pound,  or  seventy-five  cents.  Of  course,  the 
prices  sometimes  vary,  but  we  can  safely  assert 
that  if  half-pound  broilers  reach  the  market  in 
March,  and  the  chicks  brought  in  continually 
until  the  season  for  "spring  chicken"  is  over, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  prices.  The 
figures  given  are  retail  prices  for  one  dozen 
chicks. 

Observe  that  in  the  experiments  given  the 
chicks  weighed  ten  ounces  when  four  weeks  old. 
Let  us  leave  off  two  ounces  for  a  margin  and 
consider  eight  ounces  for  four  weeks  of  age. 
The  cost  will  be  just  two  cents  for  food.  Now 
let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  selling  the  chick 
for  seventy-five  cents  we  leave  a,  great  margin 
in  prices,  and  call  it  twenty -five  cents.  We  will 
then  have  twenty-three  cents  clear  profit  from 
an  expense  of  two  cents  for  food.  In  the  exper- 
iments, however,  the  chicks  gained  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  the  next  week,  and,  while  weighing  ten 
ounces  at  four  weeks  of  age,  reached  fourteen 
ounces  when  five  weeks  old,  having  gained  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  the  fifth  week,  and  as  the 
ratio  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each 
week  thereafter  (often  reaching  five  ounces),  we 
may  safely  claim  that  up  to  the  age  of  three 
pounds  a  chick  will  gain,  at  least,  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  per  week  as  follows : 

Chicks  4  weeks  old    h,  pound. 

"      5  "  "    34  " 

6  "  "    1 

"      7  "  "    Ik  - 

"       8  "  '■    1>2 

"      9  "  "    134  " 

"     10  "  "    2  " 

"     11  "  "    2k 

"     12  "  "    2HS  ," 

"    13  "  "     .'.   234  " 

"     14  "  "    3 

In  the  experiments  the  chick  weighed  two 
pounds  at  eight  weeks  of  age,  but  we  have  allowed 
two  extra  weeks  for  a  safe  average  for  an  entire 
brood,  as  some  of  the  chicks  may  be  sickly,  or 
inferior,  but  we  could  have  easily  put  down  that 
a  chick  will  weigh  three  pounds  when  three 
months  old  (thirteen  weeks),  for  we  have  had 
them  to  weigh  four  pounds  at  that  age. 

Another  experiment,  which  we  made  previous 
to  the  one  copied  above,  demonstrated  that 
chicks  double  their  weight  every  ten  days  until 
they  are  forty  days  old,  but  such  rule  is  not  in- 
fallible, as  we  find  the  gain  greater  at  some  per- 
iods than  at  others,  but  the  cost  of  food  for  the 
second  experiment  was  one  cent  a  week  until 
the  chicks  were  ten  weeks  old,  when  the  expense 
increased,  •  but  so  did  the  weights.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, however  that  the  chicks  were  not  as 
well  fed  and  provided  for  as  they  should  have 
been.  The  cost  was  of  course  less  than  one  cent 
until  the  fifth  week  which  was  exactly  one  cent, 
and  when  the  tenth  week  was  reached  the  total 
amount  expended  for  each  chick  was  exactly  ten 
cents  for  ten  weeks,  the  small  amount  eaten  the 
first  four  weeks  leaving  a  surplus  which  was 
added  to  the  latter  period  of  the  experiment. 
The  weight  of  a  chick  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
was  exactly  eighteen  ounces,  or  a  pound  and 
two  ounces,  the  cost  being  six  cents.  Let  us 
now  look  at  the  table  and  notice  how  it  com- 
pares with  the  others,  we  doubling  the  weight 
of  the  chicks  every  ten  days. 

Chicks  at  hatching    Ik  ounces. 

"    10  days  old      2^ 

"    20  "     "    ..:  -.  5         ■'  • 

"     30   "      "     10  " 

"     40    "       "    20  " 

Now  compare  it  with  the  first  result,  which  we 
gave  in  weeks,  and  we  find  that  in  three  weeks 
(twenty-one  days)  the  chick  weighed  six  and 
one-fourth  ounces,  while  in  the  case  just  men- 
tioned the  chick,  in  twenty  days,  weighed  five 
ounces.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  close  result. 
In  thirty  days  the  chick  doubled  from  five  ounces 
to  ten  ounces.  In  the  result  by  weeks  we  find 
that  the  chick  four  weeks  old  (twenty-eight 
days)  weighed  ten  ounces,  only  two  days  differ- 
ence in  ages  between  them,  in  forty  days  the 
chick  weighed  twenty  ounces,  having  doubled 
again  in  ten  days.  In  the  result  by  weeks  we 
find  the  chick  at  seven  weeks  old  (forty-two 
days)  weighing  twenty-three  and  one-half 
ounces,  and  as  the  two  days  difference  is  some- 
thing it  partially  compensates  for  the  heavier 
weight,  but  we  have  demonstrated,  by  two 
different  experiments,  that  a  chick  will  double 
in  weight  every  ten  days  until  it  is  forty  days 
old,  and  that,  though  not  doubling  after  that 
time,  the  ratio  of  increase  is,  however,  very 
rapid.  It  is  conclusive,  then,  that  a  chick  will 
gain  at  least  one-quarter  of  a  pound  every 
week,  on  an  average,  until  it  is  three  months 
old. 

In  one  experiment  we  found  the  cost  of  food 
four  cents  a  pound  and  in  the  other  we  made  it 
more,  but  as  the  cost  of  food  for  the  six  weeks 
was  six  cents,  and  the  chicks  weighed  about 
eighteen  ounces  (a  pound  and  two  ounces),  the 
cost  was  a  fraction  over  five  cents  a  pound,  but 
the  ratio  was  reduced  as  the  chicks  advanced 
in  age,  as  the  gain  in  flesh  was  greater,  and 
hence,  in  order  to  leave  a  fair  margin,  we  can 


confidently  state  that  the  maximum  cost  of  a 
pound  of  "chicken,"  from  the  shell  to  maturity 
is  five  cents,  but  maturity  means  the  moment 
a  chick  becomes  a  fowl,  as  it  is  easily  made 
plain  that  a  fowl,  when  once  it  has  reached  the 
limit  of  its  weight,  may  become  five  years  old 
and  yet  not  weigh  an  ounce  more,  but  consume 
any  amount  of  food.  Thus,  youny  poultry  can 
be  produced  ahe  cheapest. 


What  it  Costs  to  Make  an  Incubator. 

We  insert  the  following  for  the  benefit  of  many 
who  make  similar  inquiries.  It  is  from  Mr.  G. 
U.  Walz,  Missouri  City,  Mon.  Ter. 

"Being  a  subscriber  to  your  most  welcome 
journal  I  write,  asking  a  number  of  questions 
l  ertaining  to  the  poultry  business,  and  I  am 
confident  my  questions  will  be  answered,  for  I 
notice  you  are  very  prompt  in  working  for  your 
subscribers.  First,  will  you  please  give  me  the 
dimensions  for  an  Incubator  like  the  one  in 
the  April  number  of  Potji/tey  Keepee,  for  250 
egg  capacity?  Also,  about  what  one  of  this  size 
will  cost  one  who  is  able  to  do  all  the  wood- 
work, where  lumber  is  $15  per  1,000. 

"Second.  I  am  in  a  country  where  chickens  are 
worth  from  $8  to  12  per  dozen  for  com- 
mon barnyard  mongrels.  Next  year  I  intend  to 
use  an  Incubator,  and  shall  try  very  hard  to 
raise  from  1,000  to  2.500  chickens;  also  ducks 
and  turkeys.  What  do  you  think  of  the  scheme, 
where  we  can  raise  all  kinds  of  feed  very  cheap? 

"Third.  How  long  will  it  take  me  to  learn  to  run 
the  Incubator  ( hot  water  system )  before  I  will 
be  able  to  get  the  exact  temperature  I  may  desire 
at  3.nj  time?  I  shall  have  ample  time  to  con- 
struct my  incubator  in  the  winter,  and  to  learn 
to  gauge  it  long  before  I  shall  need  it. 

"Fourth.  If  I  want  good-sized  chickens  and 
broilers  for  '  The  Fourth,'  what  time  do  I  need  to 
put  my  eggs  in  the  Incubator?  And  do  you  con- 
sider good-sized  common  fowls,  crossed  with 
either  full-blood  Dark  Brahma  or  Plymouth 
Bock,  would  be  a  good  stock  for  my  purpose 
(market)? 

"Fifth.  Will  you  please  give  an  Incubator  oard 
in  your  columus,  of  temperature  required  at 
different  periods  of  incubation  for  the  following 
poultry — all  of  which  I  intend  to  raise  another 
year— chickens,  White  Pekin  ducks,  White  Guin- 
eas and  common  turkeys.  Also  please  give  plan 
of  good  brooders  for  cold  weather,  etc. 

"By  answering  the  foregoing  questions  you  will 
favor  me  very  much.  I  know  I  am  asking  a 
great  many  long  questions,  for  my  first,  but  I 
hope  I  will  not  wear  out  your  good  nature  by  so 
doing,  as  I  am  financially  interested,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons,  in  poultry  here.  » 

Common  chickens,  prices  per  doz  5  8  00  to  §12  00 

"      turkeys    50  00  '.'   60  00 

"         each   5  00  "    6  00 

White  Pekin  ducks   "    3  00  "     6  00 

AVhite  Guineas         "     3  00  "     5  00 

Or  the  two  latter,  per  pair   7  00  "   10  00 

"Now  I  see  no  reason  why  there  is  not  big 
money  in  poultry  at  above  prices.  Besides  a 
good  home  market,  I  have  direct  communica- 
tion with  B.  B.  to  Helena  and  Butte  cities,  both 
leading  cities  of  this  Territory. 

"I  hope  I  am  not  wearing  too  heavy  on  your 
good  nature,  but  really  hope  for  a  reply  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Poultey  Keeper  after  this  is 
received. 

"I  take  a  number  of  poultry  papers,  but  yours 
is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all.  There  is  more  in- 
formation in  a  single  number  of  yours  than  in  a 
whole  volume  of  most  of  the  others,  at  three 
times  the  price." 

First,  in  order  to  find  out  how  large  the  drawer 
of  an  incubator  should  be  for  a  number  of  eggs, 
say  100,  we  can  do  so  by  allowing  about  four 
square  inches  for  each  egg.  Consequently,  for 
100  eggs  we  want  400  square  inches,  or  a  space 
about  twelve  by  thirty-four  inches.  Any  larger 
size  may  be  calculated  upon  the  same  principle. 
But  eggs  vary  in  size,  and  our  estimate  of  four 
inches  for  each  egg  may  be  a  little  too  much. 
About  three  and  one-half  inches  is  nearer.  An 
incubator  to  hold  250  eggs  should  have  a  drawer 
about  twenty-four  by  forty  inches,  and  the  out- 
side box  should  be,  of  course,  about  a  foot  wider 
and  longer,  or  thirty-six  by  fifty-two  inches.  If 
a  tank  be  used  it  should  be  twenty-six  by  forty- 
two  inches,  and  will  cost,  for  such  a  size,  ten 
inches  deep,  about  seven  dollars.  Estimating 
the  height  at  thirty  inches,  the  total  amount  of 
lumber  required,  for  bottom,  top,  sides,  and 
other  purposes,  will  be  about  1 00  feet. 

it  requires  only  a  few  days'  practice  to  operate 
an  incubator,  and  the  best  time  to  begin  hatch- 
ing is  November.  But  much  depends  upon  the 
markets  where  the  chicks  are  to  be  sold,  and  any 
good-sized  fowl  crossed  on  common  stock  will 
make  marketable  chicks.  Eggs  from  hens  re- 
quire three  weeks  for  incubation;  those  from 
turkeys,  ducks  and  guineas  four  weeks. 

The  Brown  Leghorns  are  looming  up  as 
winter  layers.  It  is  claimed  that  they  are 
equal  to  the  heavily  feathered  fowls  in  that  re- 
spect. The  consideration,  however,  is  that  they 
must  be  kept  very  comfortable  and  have  a  pro- 
portion of  animal  food.  If  exposed  and  unpro- 
tected they  are  liable  to  roup,  and  a  sick  fowl  is 
the  most  unprofitable  thing  a  farmer  can  have. 
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For  Gentlemen  of  Taste. 

In  aiming  at  Grant  Parish  in  the  Gazette  Mr. 
Felch  places  great  stress  on  the  importance  of 
pure  breeds,  and  uses  the  following  language: 

"With  11,000,000  of  families,  how  long,  think  you,  we 
would  have  to  breed  Wyandottes,  bo  that  each  family 
could  have  a  flock  under  two  years  of  age,  allowing  the 
present  number  now  in  breeding  pens,  that  are  first-class, 
to  be  35,000  females,  that  can  score  85  points  or  more 
each?  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  are  not  5,000 
such  in  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding  some  breeder 
advertises  to  breed  that  number.  We  have  to  breed  as 
many  males  to  be  killed  as  we  do  females  to  keep,  and 
when  all  below  85  points  are  condemned  for  'Grant 
Parish'  and  others  of  his  school  to  eat  or  use,  the  work  to 
supply  the  demand  for  gentlemen  of  taste,  and  fanciers 
for  breeding  purposes,  becomes  a  slow  one.  Fifty  years 
would  pass  before  we  could  accomplish  the  work.  In  the 
meantime,  other  and  valuable  fowls  would  come  onto  the 
stage  with  their  demands  for  consideration,  and  thus  one 
breed  after  another  comes  and  goes,  the  best  holding  a 
foot-hold  only,  and  therefore  must  live  and  have  its  full 
share  of  patronage,  so  long  as  the  world  stands." 

But,  Mr.  Felch,  the  Wyandotte  is  a  scrub.  It 
has  been  in  the  Standard  but  a  very  short 
time,  and  breeders  all  admit  that  the  chicks 
hatch  out  all  colors,  and  even  come  with 
feathered  legs.  And,  to  crown  the  whole,  they 
were  admired  and  bred  when  some  breeders  were 
denouncing  them,  even  getting  a  place  in  the 
Standard  in  preference  to  the  J ersey  Blues,  which 
are  an  older-established  breed,  and  which  are  as 
uniform  as  the  Asiatics,  or  more  so. 

The  matter  of  taste,  however,  is  one  for  exter- 
nal characteristics.  We  admit  that  for  gentle- 
men who  have  a  taste  for  beauty,  and  breeders, 
plumage  is  desirable,  but  you  admit  that  among 
the  35,000  but  few  "score"  85  points.  Do  you 
mean  to  infer  that  the  rejected  birds  are  inferior 
to  those  first-class  for  improvement  purposes, 
or  only  so  far  as  the  color  of  the  legs,  or  spikes 
of  the  combs,  are  concerned.  Yes,  fifty  years  or 
more,  and  fifty  upon  that,  will  occur  before  you 
can  satisfy  for  beaiUy,  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, by  the  appearance  of  the  Wyandottes, 
that  a  short  time  only  is  required  during  w  hich 
to  originate  an  excellent  fowl,  which,  when 
placed  upon  the  table,  will  give  no  indication  of 
its  earlobes,  wattles  or  comb. 


Mr.  Felch  Proves  Too  Much 


In  the  October  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  Mr.  Felch,  in  attempting  to  prove  the 
value  of  "points,"  makes  use  of  the  following, 
which,  for  want  of  space,  we  could  not  answer 
at  the  time,  but  will  endeavor  to  do  .  so  in  this 
issue.   He  says : 

"I  have  just  read  that  1554  Jersey  cattle  have  been 
sold  since  January,  1884,  for  an  average  of  $343.  Each 
exhibition  of  them,  the  interest  in  them  by  fanciers,  the 
judging  of  them  by  a  score  of  points  (Standard),  have 
brought  them  to  the  notice  ot  the  general  public,  all  of 
which  has  helped  to  bring  them  up  to  this  high  average 
in  price,  and  our  dairy  product  in  butter  has  doubled  in 
five  years.  Poultry  stock  under  this  same  influence  has 
increased  in  value  till  to-day  its  value  is  three  times  that 
of  twenty  years  ago,  and  pays  a  much  larger  profit,  and 
but  for  the  influence  engendered  by  the  importation  and 
breeding  of  thoroughbred  (fancy)  poultry,  the  scrub 
stock  of  thirty  years  ago  would  be  the  rule  of  to-day." 

Had  we  desired  Mr.  Felch  to  write  an  essay 
against  "points,"  and  in  favor  of  "merit,"  he 
could  not  have  obliged  us  better  than  with  the 
above.  We  have  given  Jersey  cattle,  especially 
pedigree  stock,  careful  attention  for  years,  and 
have  been  particular  to  favor  the  fawn  color, 
black  nozzle  and  tongue,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
escutcheon  marks.  And  we  took  great  interest 
in  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Willis  P.  Hazzard  in 
regard  to  the  escutcheon  theory  and  followed 
the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Cooper's  importations  to 
Welcome,  Signal,  and  other  famous  ancestors. 
We  remember  the  time  when  the  "points"  were 
much  admired,  and  the  cow  that  could  not  com- 
pete at  the  show  for  "points"  was  discarded  as  a 
scrub  and  outcast.  On  the  Island  the  prize  cows 
were  selected  for  particular  points  and  for 
escutcheons,  but  when  Coomassie  astonished 
them  at  the  pail,  and  imparted  her  butter- 
making  qualities  to  her  descendants,  a  stampede 
took  place,  and  the  question  became  not  one  of 
points,  but- "how  much  butter  will  she  test." 

Breeders  soon  became  aware  that  a  cow  that 
tested  twenty  pounds  per  week,  with  fewer 
points,  was  worth  five  times  as  much  as  one  that 
tested  ten  pounds,  with  better  points,  and  they 
then  gave  two  prizes,  one  for  the  best  cow,  and 
one  for  the  best  escutcheon  cow.  The  latter 
remains  in  her  glory,  while  the  former,  if  the 
pail  speaks  in  her  favor,  is  in  demand  at  all 
times. 

But.  Mr.  Felch  will  say,  these  cows  will  all 
score  well.  Not  so,  however,  for  Princess  2d  is 
a  very  coarse  animal,  and  so  is  Mary  Anne  ot  St. 
Lamberts.  Judged  by  a  scale  of  points,  the 
head,  mouth,  tongue  and  tail  all  count,  just  the 
same  as  comb,  wattles,  earlobes  and  legs  count 
with  poultry,  and  the  famous  cows,  but  for  the 
test  at  the  pail,  would  have  been  unhonored  and 
their  praises  unsung.  Even  the  despised  Stoke 
Pogis,  whose  pedigree  did  not  trace  through 
Mercury,  came  to  grief  before  his  usefulness  was 
known,  yet  he  sired  the  Queen  of  all  the  Jerseys, 
—Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lamberts — and  that,  too, 
when  nicked  with  the  Victor  Hugo  blood,  which 
was  not  valued  highly.    Nor  was  he  a  bull  that  I 


would  "score,"  but  his  list  of  daughters  that 
show  merit  at  the  pail  is  a  large  one. 

We  might  cite  Bomba,  Eurotas,  and  Jersey 
Belle,  all  of  whom  were  valued  for  merit,  and  no 
one  ever  gave  "points"  with  them  the  least  con- 
sideration. Our  Jerseys  did  not  improve  for 
years  under  the  "scoring"  system,  and  sold  for 
low  prices,  but  when  breeders  began  to  select 
bulls  from  butter-producing  dams,  and  cows 
that  tested  at  the  pail,  the  progress  was  mar- 
velous, the  average  increased  rapidly,  and 
Jerseys  are  higher  than  Shorthorns. 

And,  we  might  add,  why  is  not  Mr.  Felch,  with 
his  Mercury  Boy  strain,  not  well  known  with 
cows  in  the  twenty-pound  class.  He,  no  doubt, 
breeds  for  "points"  and  pedigree,  and  should 
eclipse  the  Canadian  Stoke  Pogis  strain.  In 
reference  to  Mr.  Hazzard,  who  claimed  he  could 
tell  all  about  a  cow,  even  if  she  was  covered  with 
a  blanket,  he  collected  a  herd  that  could  not  be 
surpassed  for  points  and  escutcheons,  but  he 
sold  off  his  stock  at  a  low  price.  TheV  could  not 
stand  the  tests,  but  we  doubt  if  they  could  have 
been  beaten  under  the  old  regime. 

We  admit  that  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred 
poultry  has  largely  benefitted  the  poultry 
interests,  just  as  Rex  and  other  prize  bulls 
benefitted  the  common  cattle,  but  the  benefit 
would  have  been  greater  had  we  bred  from  the 
best  laying  hens  for  eggs,  and  the  best  meat  pro- 
ducing stock  for  carcasses.  The  test  of  a 
cockerel  should  be,  "how  many  eggs  does  his 
daughters  lay  in  a  year  when  placed  under  trial," 
aud  while  he  may,  and  should  be,  a  thorough- 
bred, let  the  award  be  for  usefulness  rather  than 
feathers,  not  that  we  object  to  perfection  in 
plumage,  but  to  the  demands  of  inexorable  laws 
that  cannot  be  fulfilled. 


Caponizing  Fowls. 

In  response  to  several  inquiries,  we  give 
the  following  from  a  late  number  of  The  Poultry 
World: 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CAPONIZING. 

"The  object  of  caponizing  is  to  improve  the 
quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  the  flesh  ot 
fowls.  A  capon  will  outgrow  a  cock  of  the  same 
age  just  as  an  ox  will  exceed  a  bull  in  weight, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  which  are,  that  cas- 
tration makes  an  animal  less  restless  and  quar- 
relsome, and  less  of  the  nutriment  it  digests  is 
diverted  from  flesh-forming.  The  operation  is 
not  very  difficult,  and  is  quicker  performed 
after  a  little  practice. 

"The  instruments  consist  of  a  pair  of  crooked 
concave  forceps,  pointed  hook,  a  pair  of  tweezers, 
and  a  steel  splint  with  a  broad,  flat  hook  at  each 
end.  Remove  the  feathers  upon  a  spot  a  little 
larger  than  a  watch,  at  a  point  upon  the  line  be- 
tween the  thigh  and  shoulder.  Next,  pull  the 
skin  backward,  so  that  it  may  slip  forward 
again  after  the  operation  is  completed,  and 
with  a  keen  knife  make  an  incision  an  inch  and 
a  half  long  parallel  with  the  last  two  ribs,  and 
between  them,  until  the  intestines  are  visible, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  latter.  Now  sepa- 
rate the  ribs  by  attaching  one  of  the  hooks  to 
each,  and  allowing  the  ends  of  the  splint  to 
spread,  as  they  will  do  when  let  go.  The  intes- 
tines may  be  pushed  away  with  a  teaspoon 
handle,  or  other  flat,  smooth  instrument,  and 
when  the  testicles  are  found  (attached  to  the 
back),  the  tissue  which  covers  them  must  be 
held  by  the  tweezers,  and  torn  open  with  the 
pointed  hook.  Next  grab  one  of  the  testicles 
with  the  crooked  concave  forceps,  and  with  the 
tweezers  lay  hold  of  the  spermatic  cord,  to  which 
the  testicle  is  attached.  Now  twist  the  testicle 
off  with  the  crooked  concave  forceps,  after  which 
the  operation  is  repeated  on  the  other  testicle, 
the  incision  is  closed  (no  sewing  being  necessary), 
the  skin  allowed  to  resume  its  place,  and  then 
the  feathers  which  were  removed  are  stuck  on 
the  outside,  and  left  to  adhere  by  means  of  the 
blood,  forming  the  only  bandage  necessary. 
Take  pains  not  to  disturb  the  parts  to  which 
the  testicles  are  attached.  The  pressure  of  the 
tweezers  tends  to  prevent  pain  and  loss  of  blood. 
Wrenching  off  the  testicles  is  more  humane  than 
the  old  mode  of  cutting  them  with  the  horse- 
hair and  is  more  expeditious,  and  torsion  pro- 
duces less  bleeding  than  cutting  does. 

"There  need  be  no  more  than  six  or  eight  per 
cent  of  the  birds  killed,  even  by  an  indifferent 
operator;  and  as  those  die  by  bleeding  to  death, 
they  may  be  eaten  as  if  they  had  been  butchered 
in  the  regular  way.  To  avoid  bleeding,  take 
care  not  to  ruptur_  the  large  blood  vess3ls  at- 
tached to  the  organs  removed.  The  best  age 
for  cockerels  to  be  operated  upon  is  thre->  or  four 
months.  In  crder  that  the  intestines  may  not 
be  distended,  prepare  the  bird  by  shutting  it  up 
without  food  or  drink  for  thirty-six  hours  previ- 
ous to  the  operation.  Capons  continue  to  grow  fat 
for  a  long  time,  and  they  should  be  kept  until 
twenty  months  old  in  order  to  gain  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  operation. 

"The  feathers  of  each  side  of  the  incision  can 
be  twisted  together  with  the  bloody  fingers  to 
help  hold  the  wound  together.  After  the  oper- 
ation give  the  birds  plenty  of  water,  but  feed 
very  sparingly  with  soft  cooked  food  until  they 
move  around  with  ease  and  begin  to  scratch. 
If  fed  on  the  full  with  hard  grain  i.t  first,  some 
will  die. 


"Caponizing  .may  be  defended  against  objec- 
tions on  the  score  of  cruelty  just  as  well  as  cas- 
trating colts,  calves,  pigs  and  lambs.  The  rear- 
ing of  capons  will  certainly  be  followed  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  country  so  soon  as  the 
people  learn  the  excellent  quality  of  the  flesh, 
which  is  not  only  extremely  delicate  and  juicy, 
but  the  birds  grow  to  nearly  the  sine  of  turkeys, 
and  are  so  quiet  that  their  growth  is  produced 
with  less  feed  than  in  the  case;  of  fowls. 
Already  there  are  many  going  into  tlie  business. 
Capons  command  prices  frrm  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent  higher  than  the  common  fowl/' 


An  Irish  Chicken  Farm. 

From  time  to  time  we  receive  in.'jvdries  with 
regard  to  poultry  keeping  on  a  large  scale.  A 
correspondent  in  a  recent  numbei-  of  the  Irish 
Farmers'  Gazette  who  ha3  a  chicken  farm  of 
twenty-five  acres,  keeping  10,000  fcwls,  de- 
scribes his  method,  which  we  condense  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  feed  the  fowls  while  young  principally  boiled 
horse  flesh.  As  the  time  for  fattening  ap- 
proaches, I  gradually  diminish  the  o uantity,  and 
during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  leave  it  off 
altogether,  when  I  fatten  them  upon  potatoes- 
Indian  meal,  pollard  and  other  grains.  The  flesh 
is  of  excellent  flavor,  quite  white  and  remarkably 
firm.  The  birds  are  supplied  with  abundance  of 
water  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  1  find  that 
where  animal  food  is  continued  too  long  the 
fowls  contract  disease  and  the  quills  of  their 
feathers  become  charged  with  blood.  On  my 
farm  are  numerous  well  ventilated  hiiildings. 
The  yard  is  divided  into  compartment.';  by  wire 
fences,  containing  a  given  number  o£  fowls, 
classed  according  to  their  ages. 

"Horse  flesh  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
their  nourishment.  Horses  unfit  for  sewice  are 
bought  and  killed  in  slaughter  horse?  on  the 
premises.  Nothing  is  lost;  the  skin  is  sold  to 
the  tanners, the  head  and  hoofs  go  to  i  _>ake  Prus- 
sian glue,  the  large  bones  are  made  into  buttons, 
the  small  ones  ground  for  manure,  ana  the  mar- 
row is  bought  by  the  perfumers,  who  aell  it  for 
bear's  grease.  The  flesh  is  cut  from  the  bones, 
cooked  in  immense  boilers,  and  when  cold, 
chopped  in  a  sausage  machine.  It' is  then  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper,  which  keeps  it 
wholesome  and  sweet  and  contributes  to  the 
health  of  the  fowls. 

"Vegetable  nutriment  for  poultry  is  insuffi- 
cient. In  winter  they  cannot  obtain  tiie  insects 
and  worms  necessary  to  maintain  their  health, 
and  hence  do  not  lay.  By  giving  them  meat, 
they  can  be  made  to  lay  the  year  round,  I  hope 
to  be  able  next  winter  to  send  40,000  d-jzen  eggs 
to  market.  Every  good  hen,  I  reckon,  brings 
me,  deducting  failures,  15s.  ($3.75)  a  year.  They 
continue  laying  four  years,  and  at  the  end  or 
that  time,  after  three  weeks'  rattening,  are  fit 
for  the  market.  The  hens,  which  are  constantly 
laying,  never  want  to  sit.  The  chickens  are 
hatched  artificially.  The  incubators  are  very 
simple,  consisting  of  boxes  like  nests  i 'laced  in 
rows,  and  heated  by-steam  at  a,  regular  temper- 
ature.   The  eggs  are  covered  up  from  the  light. 

"As  soon  as  a  chick  escapes  fror.^  its  shell  it  is 
removed  to  another  room.  About  half  the  chicks 
hatched  are  males.  After  trying  many  of  the 
foreign  breeds,  I  find  that  the  nati  "es  are  prefer- 
able and  give  a  more  savory  flesh.  The  dung  is 
a  very  important  item  of  profit;  it  is  much 
sought  after  by  market  gardeners,  r  r.  one  of  the 
best  manures  known,  its  action  beivg  favorable 
to  every  kind  of  vegetable." 


How  Many  Eggs  Can  a  1  >n  Lay? 

We  cordially  endorse  the  folio  ving  sensible 
article,  taken  from  the  Poultry  Wjrla,  and  are 
glad  to  see  such  an  error  corrected : 

"There  has  been  so  much  loose  talk  about  the 
total  number  of  eggs  a  hen  is  capable  of  laying, 
and  the  yearly  yield  under  fairly  good  treatment, 
that  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  come  across  something 
beyond  guesswork  or  merainference  on  the  mat- 
ter. The  foundation  of  science  is  accurate  ob- 
servation, and  when  a  scientist  publishes  a 
statement,  it  is  presumable  that  it  is  based  on 
this  foundation.  Its  accuracy,  too,  is  confirmed, 
if  it  is  quoted  with  approval  by  other  men  with 
wide  experience  and  knowledge  on  the  subject 
involved  in  it.  Now,  Geyelin  says,  and  Prof. 
Miles,  in  his  excellent  work  on  stock  breeding, 
quotes  him  with  approval :  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  ovarium  of  a  fowl  is  composed  of 
600  ovules  or  -ggs;  therefore  a  hen,  during  the 
whole  of  her  life,"  cannot  possibly  lay  more  eggs 
than  600,  which,  in  a  natural  course,  are  distrib- 
uted over  nine  years,  in  the  following  proportion : 


1st  year  after  birth,       -     -     -      -  15  to  25 

2d  '■      "  •    "  ....  J00  "  120 

3d  "      "      "   120  "  135 

4th   100  "  110 

5th   GO  "  SO 

6th  "     "     "   50  "  60 

7th  »«..••   35  "  40 

8th  "     "     "   15  "  20 

9th  "     "    1  "  JO 


This  certainly  runs  smoothly,  and  at  a  careless 
reading  is  quite  convincing,  particularly  to  a. 
novice  in  poultry  matters;  and  here  lies  its  rK"_et 
danger.   With  the  well  informed  poultrynur-.  ?t 
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will  of  course  get  no  credence,  but  to  those  who 
are  learners  it  may  do  serious  mischief. 

"A  glance  at  the  table  is  enough  to  show  that 
some  figures  lie.  Take  the  first  year:  does  any 
one  believe  that  a  pullet  of  any  breed,  hatched 
in  April  and  laying  certainly  by  February  or 
March,  and  perhaps  by  December  or  sooner,  will 
fail  to  produce  several  times  the  number  -of  eggs 
assigned  for  it  in  the  remaining  seven  months  of 
its  first  year. 

"For  the  second  year  we  can  safely  reckon  the 
number  given  in  the  table  and  we  may  say  the 
same  regarding  the  third,  and  perhaps  the  fourth 
year  in  average  cases ;  though  so  much  depends 
on  breed  and  management  that  a  guess  at  an  av- 
erage does  not  amount  to  a  'row  of  pins. '  Some 
breeds,  or  individuals  of  a  breed,  will  give  eggs 
liberally  till  they  are  five  to  ten  years  old,  and 
some  will  yield  very  few  indeed  during  the  same 
period.  The  statement  that  the  fifth  year  ex- 
hausts six  hundred  ovules,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  fowl's  life  she  is  barren,  is  palpably  untrue. 
There  is  no  five  year  limit  to  laying,  or  any 
600  egg  limit.  We  might  comment  more 
fully  on  this  disreputable  old  ghost,  which  per- 
sists in  walking  the  earth  clad  only  in  a  thin  veil 
of  plausibility,  and  will  not  be  laid,  but  we  for- 
bear. It  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press 
some  fifteen  years  or  more." 

The  World  is  on  the  right  side  in  the  matter, 
as  we  know  by  experience.  We  have  a  favorite 
pensioned  hen  that  has  laid  out  her  600  eggs 
long  ago,  but  the  old  creature  is  a  match  for 
many  of  the  young  pullets  yet,  with  good  pros- 
pects of  laying  600  more. 

Worms  in  Fowls. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal  appears  an  interesting  article  concern- 
ing worms  in  fowls,  which,  condensed,  reads  as 
follows : 

It  may  be  that  some  of  our  readers  will  con- 
sider this  a  strange  sub- 
ject for  consideration,  and 
probably  few  poultry  fan- 
ciers ever  suspect  the  pres- 
ence of  worms  in  their 
fowls.  Yet  they  are  very 
troublesome  indeed ;  of- 
ten, in  fact,  the  cause  of 
other  diseases,  as  well  as  a 
hindrance  to  the  birds 
thriving  as  they  other- 
wise would.  When  we 
state  that  no  less  than  six- 
teen kinds  of  internal  par- 
asites have  been  found  in 
the  common  fowl,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  considerable  amount 
of  importance  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  question. 

Although  we  know  that 
worms  are  present,  for 
they  appear  to  exist  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the 
intestines  of  all  animals, 
their  cause  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  ascertain. 

Probably  there  are  many 
small  parasites  which  ex- 
ist in  the  food  unseen  and 
unthought  of,  and  these 
remain  in  the  intestines 
after  the  food  has  passed 
away,  gradually  growing 
larger,  and,  perhaps,  re- 
producing their  species. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  how 

necessary  it  is  to  have  food  of  a  good  quality, 
free  from  grubs  and  weevils.  Fowls  eat,  as  a 
part  of  their  natural  food,  worms,  slugs  and 
insects ;  but  these  do  not  give  any  trouble,  as  the 
organs  of  the  birds  are  made  to  digest  them,  and 
they  are  doubtless  killed  in  the  process  of  eat- 
ing. We  feel  sure,  if  the  distinction  could  be 
traced,  that  the  worms  which  give  the  trouble 
are  of  a  different  kind,  and  mainly  consist  in 
those  found  in  food.  We  have  always  had  a 
very  strong  objection  to  meal  or  grain  that  is  at 
all  "mitey" — that  is,  full  of  parasites;  for  these 
are  probably  a  great  cause  of  worms  in  fowls. 
Food  of  this  kind  must  be  used  up;  and  all  fear 
of  harm  can  be  prevented  by  properly  cooking  it, 
as  this  will  destroy  the  parasites.  Scalding  with 
hot  water  is  not  sufficient,  for  that  is  not  cook- 
ing. In  large  poultry  establishments  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  buy  a  portable  boiler,  and  to 
cook  the  soft  food  every  day.  The  first  cost  need 
not  be  large,  as  these  boilers  can  be  purchased 
very  reasonably.  The  trouble  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  the  food  will  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  saving  effected,  as  it  will  be 
found  that  the  meal  will  go  much  further  when 
prepared  in  this  way  than  when  merely  scalded. 
But  the  prevention  of  harm  by  the  destruction 
of  the  parasite  is  enough  to  warrant  the  trouble 
being  taken.  It  is  best  to  boil  well  the  meal 
which  is  "mitey,"  making  it  into  a  soft  crowdy 
or  porridge-like  mess,  and  then  stir  in  good  meal 
until  the  whole  is  of  that  friable  nature  which 
soft  food  should  always  be  when  given  to 
poultry. 

Besides  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  food 
fowls  undoubtedly  get  various  forms  of  para- 
sites from  the  earth.  There  are  ground  para- 


sites, found  .generally  in  srowded  runs,  which 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  During  the  present 
year  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  mortality 
amongst  chicks,  and  many  of  these  on  examina- 
tion have  been  found  with  their  crops  and 
stomachs  full  of  a  species  of  ground  insects. 
These  probably  have  existed  in  larger  numbers 
this  year  than  usual,  consequent  upon  the 
mildness  last  winter,  for  a  severe  season  ap- 
parently reduces  their  numbers  considerably. 

It  is  dfficult  to  discover,  when  the  birds  are 
troubled  with  worms,  what  is  the  matter  with 
them.  The  chief  or  perhaps  the  only  symptom 
noticeable  is  that  they  mope  or  hang  about. 
The  safest  indication  of  the  presence  of  worms 
is  found  in  the  droppings,  for  there  is  generally 
found  sufficient  proof  of  the  state  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  case  is,  happily,  not  a  difficult  one. 
So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  best  remedy 
is  turpentine,  given  in  capsule  form.  One  or 
two  of  these — and  they  are  sold  in  suitable 
sizes — followed  in  twelve  hours  by  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  we  have  found  sufficient  to  expel  the 
troublesome  parasites  from  the  system.  The 
effect  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  magical,  as  the 
bird  appears  to  get  a  new  lease  of  life,  at  once 
regaining  vigor  and  activity.  Sometimes,  when 
we  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  presence  of 
worms,  we  have  tried  the  remedy,  with  the  same 
beneficial  result.  Of  course,  then,  the  great 
thing  is  to  try  and  prevent  them  in  the  future, 
which  can  best  be  done  by  cooking  food  that  is 
at  all  doubtful,  and  also  seeing  that  the  ground 
is  kept  clean  and  free  from  overcrowding.  If 


Another  subscriber  saw  our  reply,  and  in  order 
to  oblige  us  sent  the  following  letter,  signed 

";C.  K.  Putnam,  Burnhams  (no  State),  Sept  15,1884.-1 
sent  to  you  for  a  sample  copy,  and  received  the  same, 
and  after  a  careful  examination  I  find  much  valuable 
information,  a  great  help  to  those  that  have  the  care  of 
or  raising  of  poultry,  f  am  now  a  subscriber  and  am 
well  pleased.  In  August,  No  5,  under  Inquiries, G.  H.  O., 
Cedar  Falls,  O.,  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  procure 
French  fowls.  I  have  the  Houdans  and  Crevecoeurs— 
Price,  a  pair  $5;  trio,  $7;  moulting.  They  can  be  re- 
turned less  the  express  charges  if  not  satisfactory.  Ex- 
change a  pair  for  Wyandottes  or  Javas." 

We  print  Mr.  Putnam's  letter  in  full,  though 
we  charge  usually  twenty-five  cents  a  line  for 
that  kind  of  literature.  But  we  will  give  him 
the  benefit  of  it,  and  will  state  that  we  do  not 
know  who  Mr.  G.  H.  O.,  Cedar  Falls,  Ohio,  is, 
and  if  we  did  we  could  do  him  no  good,  as  we  do 
not  know  where  Mr.  Putnam  lives. 

Moral. — Always  sign  your  name,  postoffice, 
county  and  State  plainer  than  you  write,  and 
never  omit  anything. 


EOSE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHOENS.   Beed  and  Owed  by  Me. 

Hillside  Poultet  Yaeds,  St.  Chaeles,  Minn. 

there  is  any  suspicion  that  the  run  is  infested 
with  parasites  it  will  be  advisable  to  use  some 
lime  upon  it  freely,  and  this  will  have  the  effect 
of  clearing  it  thoroughly ;  or,  if  the  run  is  a 
small  one,  the  lime  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Little's  Soluble  Phenyle  might  also  be  useful  in 
attainment  of  the  same  end. 


Rose-Comb  White  Leghorns. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  a  pair  of  Eose-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  and  owned  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Macomber,  Hillside  Poultry  Yards,  St.  Charles, 
Minn.  Mr.  Macomber  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  reliable  breeders  in  the 
United  States,  as  he  always  endeavors  to  keep 
up  the  quality  of  his  stock,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  prices  are  very  moderate.  He  also 
breeds  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Eocks,  Partridge 
Cochins,  White-crested  Black  Polish,  Single- 
comb  White  Leghorns  and  Houdans.  The  blue 
ribbons  which  he  has  received  at  fairs  are 
numerous,  his  birds  scoring  high  up  in  the 
nineties.  His  old  customers  speak  very  highly 
of  his  square  dealing,  while  he  himself  is  always 
ready  to  denounce  unfairness  on  the  part  of  any- 
one. We  cheerfully  recommend  him  to  our 
many  readers. 


Why  Do  They  Act  So? 

Some  time  ago  we  received  an  inquiry  with 
only  the  initials,  but  we  broke  our  rules,  and 
replied  to  it  in  our  department  ol  inquiries. 


Sound  Advice  to  Beginners. 

One  of  the  best  articles  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quirer, that  we  have  read,  is  one  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Eudd,  in  the  World,  in  which  he  says:  You 
ask  if  there  is  "room  for  one  more."  "Plenty  of 
room  up  here,  but  awfully  crowded  down  there." 
Take  your  position  at  the  top  and  maintain  it, 
and  there  will  always  be  room.  "Will  you  suc- 
ceed?" Money  in  the  poultry  business  is  like 
music  in  the  boy's  fiddle — it  is  there  but  not 
everyone  can  get  it  out.  The  chief  requisites 
are  a  liking  for  the  business— which  you  say  you 
have — and  industry  and  economy, which  we  sup- 
pose you  have,  and  without  which  you  cannot 
succeed  in  anything.  Poul- 
try and  eggs  are  usually 
where  the  profit  comes 
from,  and  if  you  aim  to 
have  the  best  of  both  your 
goods  will  never  go  beg- 
ging for  customers,  and 
not  only  that,  but  your 
neighbors  will  always  be 
glad  to  get  some  of  your 
stock  to  improve  their 
own,  especially  if  you  con- 
stantly try  to  improve  it, 
and  thus  you  will  fre- 
quently be  able  to  sell  a 
few  eggs  for  setting,  every 
spring  and  fall,  for  which 
you  should  get  a  remun- 
erative price,  and  if  you 
are  an  extra  genius  you 
can  work  somewhat  into 
the  fancy  without  inter- 
fering with  your  legiti- 
mate business.  In  fact, 
in  the  poultry  business 
you  can  have  so  many 
strings  to  your  bow  that 
there  is  little  danger  of 
all  of  them  breaking  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  coun- 
try is  safe.  In  estimating 
the  necessary  capital,  af- 
ter purchasing  your  piece 
of  land,  the  cost  of  which 
you  can  guess  as  well  as 
anyone,  if  indeed  you  have 
not  already  limited]  the 
amount  to  be  expended 
therefor, we  should  say  you 
would  certainly  be  on 
the  safe  side  to  esti- 
mate your  fowls  when 
readv  to  lay  at  $1.00  each  if  you  raised  them 
—and  an  additional  $1.00  each  to  properly 
house  them.  We  cannot  really  see  how  a  hun- 
dred pullets,  for  instance,  could  possibly  cost 
over  $50  to  raise  them  to  maturity — for  there 
would  probably  also  be  a  hundred  crowers  to 
sell  at  a  profit,  which  profit  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  cost  of  your  pullets.  The  worst  we 
have  ever  done  is  to  have  our  pullets  cost  us 
25  cents  each,and  we  have  gone  all  the  way  from 
that  to  a  profit  of  50  cents  on  each  pullet,  or 
raising  them  for  50  cents  less  than  nothing 
each.  Therefore  we  consider  our  estimate  of 
$1.00  very  much  within  bounds.  I£  you  pur- 
chase common  barnyard  fowls  or  mongrels,  you 
should  be  able  to  get  good  laying  pullets  or 
nearly  ready  to  lay  for  $1.00  each,  and  even  or- 
dinary poultry  has  been  so  much  improved 
during  the  last  dozen  years  by  the  introduction 
of  better  blood  that  mongrels  of  to-day  are 
vastly  superior  to  those  of  our  earlier  collection. 
We  doubt  whether  any  considerable  number  of 
thoroughbred  stock  could  be  bought  for  any- 
thing like  these  figures— for  breeders  cannot 
throw  away  the  labor  of  years.  It  would  seem 
settled  that  you  must  raise  your  own  good 
stocks,  or  at  least  had  better  do  it.  If  you  are 
fortunate  in  buying  vour  farm,  we  should  think 
your  $5,000  a  very  large  allowance.  We  should 
say  don't  invest  over  $2,500  or  $3,000  at  the 
very  outside,  to  begin  with,  for  everything. 
Hold  on  to  at  least  $2,000  with  an  iron  grip.  It 
is  a  very  comfortable  little  thing  to  hold  on  to. 
Try  your  experiments  and  make  your  failures 
on'half  your  pile.  You  may  need  the  other  half 
by  and  by.  We  know  of  poulterers  located  near 
thriving  'manufacturing  villages  or  small  cities 
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and  who  have  regular  weekly  egg  routes — as 
milkmen  have  routes — and  after  getting  estab- 
lished do  very  well — getting  the  highest  retail 
price. 


Chickens  for  Market. 

Edward  A.  Samuels,  Walthami,  Mass.,  states  the 
Indiana  Farmer,  says  that  the  question  is  often 
asked :  "Which  breed  of  fowls  do  you  recommend 
as  being  the  best  for  market  purposes?"  That  is, 
which  breed  is  the  best  to  raise  chickens  from, 
as  returning  the  best  results  and  insuring  the 
quickest  sales?  In  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  New  York  markets,  as  well  as  among  the 
Paris  and  London  dealers,  chickens  with  white  or 
light  skins  are  preferred  to  those  with  yellow 
skins  and  consequently  the  Dorkings,  Black 
Spanish,  Houdans,  Creves,  and  other  white- 
skinned  varieties  or  their  crosses  always  bring  the 
best  prices,  and  are  in  the  quickest  demand,  while 
in  Boston  and  the  other  New  England  cities,  and 
in  Chicago,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  large 
Western  cities,  where  any  decided  preference 
has  been  expressed,  the  yellow-skinned  birds  are 
in  the  greatest  demand. 


Figures  Wont  Lie. 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  resort  to  figures,  for 
they  tell  strange  tales.  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  in 
the  Fanciers'  Gazette,  says: 

"I  see  by  your  figures  that  the  poultry  product  of  this 
country  was  $560,000,000  in  1882." 

The  figures  are  too  large,  according  to  the 
census  reports,  but  they  are  plain  enough  to 
show  that  the  "market"  stock  counts  in  some- 
where. Don't  come  to  our  fairs  and  expect  us  to 
receive  your  wares,  says  the  idolatoos,  but  when 
we  want  ./iff  uress  we  will  go  over  to  your  side  of 
the  house  and  borrow  them.  Poultry  is  a  big 
institution  in  this  country.  Oh,  yes;  how  well 
we  can  look  over  the  broad  fields  and  see  the 
millions  interested,  but  don't  bring  any  of  those 
scrubs  over  here,  it  makes  us  shudder.  They 
don't  count — except  for  profit.  But  we  quote 
figures  all  the  same,  even  if  the  dollars  are 
realized  in  the  market. 

A  Test  of  Chicks. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ward,  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  in  the 
Poultry  Yard,  gives  the  following  as  his  experi- 
ence with  Light  Brahma  and  Plymouth  Rock 
chick? : 

"June  6,  1884.  I  have  this  day  weighed  the 
Light  Brahma  chicks,  which  are  just  two  months 
old  to-day.  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  these  chicks  do  not  have  an  unlimited 
range,  as  they  are  confined  to  small  yards  or 
runs;  for  the  number  in  them,  therefore,  they 
ought  not  to  weigh  as  much  as  those  that  have 
an  unlimited  range.  I  got  the  following  weights : 
Cockerel,  2  lbs.  3  ozs. ;  pullet,  1  lb.  15  ozs. 

"June  10, 1884.  The  time  has  arrived  to  weigh 
the  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  their  two  months' 
age  being  up  to-day.  Weights :  Cockerel,  2  lbs. 
1  oz. ;  pullet,  1  lb.  10  ozs. 

"You  will  see  by  the  above  weights  that  the 
Light  Brahma  chicks  lead  the  Plymouth  Rocks  a 
little.  What  next  month  will  say  we  cannot  tell." 

Such  weights  are  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Ward, 
and  are  larger  than  those  of  our  incubator 
chicks.  The  Brahmas,  at  two  months  old, 
weighed:  Cock,  2  lbs.  3  ozs. ;  pullet,  1  lb.  15  ozs. 
The  Plymouth  Rocks  weighed :  Cock,  2  lbs.  1  oz. ; 
pullet,  1  lb.  10  ozs.  Why  should  not  poultry 
prove  profitable  when  such  results  can  be  shown? 


Aggravated  Bumble-Foot. 

This  complaint  occurs  in  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
usually  of  male  fowls,  and  is  an  ugly  disease,  if 
it  has  been  neglected  until  the  swelling  gets  to 
be  formidable,  states  the  Poultry  World.  The 
cock  then  becomes  lame,  and  is  useless  as  a 
breeder  while  this  affection  sticks  to  his  foot. 

The  sore  (or  ulcer)  is  attached  to  the  bone  of 
the  foot,  and  it  increases  from  that  point  outward, 
inflaming  the  flesh  and  muscles  until  it  ripens 
and  breaks.  But  this  is  exceedingly  slow  in  de- 
veloping, on  account  of  the  toughness  of  the 
skin  and  the  parts  of  the  foot  where  this  trouble 
originates. 

The  internal  portion  of  the  "bumble-foot"  sore 
or  bruise  matures  in  a  thick,  cheesy  kind  of  pus. 
If  this  can  be  removed  at  the  outset,  when  the 
first  soreness  and  swelling  make  their  appear- 
ance, the  pus  may  be  let  out,  and  the  foot  will 
heal  up. 

To  effect  a  cure  of  this  the  foot  must  be  lanced 
crucially;  that  is,  in  this  wise,  X,  across  the  face 
of  the  swelling,  down  thoroughly  to  the  bone, 
and  laid  open.  The  matter  will  soon  discharge, 
and  the  bird  may  be  saved.  After  it  has  ma- 
tured it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  cure  it,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  attended  to  early. 


Leg  Weakness. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Seymour,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  writes  for 
Information,  his  inquiry  being  one  among  others 
of  like  character.   Says  Mr.  Seymour: 

"I  have  some  chicks  which  I  hatched  under  a  hen  and 


then  took  away  from  her  to  raise  in  a  brooder.  They 
were  all  well  until  they  were  about  three  weeks  old,  then 
they  nearly  all,  one  by  one,  lost  the  use  of  their  legs. 
After  a  day  or  two  some  got  better,  two  got  worse  and 
died,  and  the  others  stayed  in  that  condition."  _ 
Your  chicks  have  leg  weakness,  which  is  prob- 
ably caused  by  rapid  growth,  due  to  eood 
treatment.  It  occurs  principally  with  cockerels. 
Chicks  in  such  condition  usually  have  good 
appetites,  and  are  apparently  healthy  in  other 
respects.  Change  the  food,  feeding  chopped 
cabbage  and  onions.  Give  a  teaspoonful  of  bone 
meal  daily  to  every  twenty  chicks,  and  put  a 
teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iron  to  each  quart  of 
the  drinking  water.  Be  cautious  about  crowd- 
ing them.  Should  a  chick  get  down  he  will  be 
trampled  to  death,  when  under  the  hen,  by  the 
others. 


Managing  Pullets. 

Not  being  one  to  sit  quietly  by  and  wait  for  an 
invitation,  I  will  teU  you  how  we  manage  our 
pullets. 

We  always  keep  fifty  of  the  best  early  ones 
and  nine  good  cockerels.  The  12th  of  January 
we  took  off  176  chicks,  the  10th  of  February 
164,  the  2nd  of  May  196,  the  10th  of  May  218. 
April  17,  eight  dozen  were  sent  to  Chicago,  at 
$8  per  dozen;  May  22,  ten  dozen  more  at  $7  per 
dozen;  August  11,  six  dozen  disposed  of  at  $3 
per  dozen;  November  25,  three  dozen  fat  dressed 
fowls,  which  averaged  at  4%  pounds,  at  6  cents 
per  pound,  arfd  December  27,  four  dozen  the 
same  average  and  same  per  pound ;  and  during 
the  year  130  dozen  eggs  were  sold  at  20  cents 
per  dozen.  Our  receipts  were  $237.94.  We  fed 
1,000  pounds  of  corn  meal,  at  $1  per  100;  15 
heads  of  cabbage  at  10  cents  per  head;  100 
pounds  of  fresh  meat  at  6  cents  per  pound;  and 
five  bushels  of  corn  at  30  cents  per  bushel.  We 
didn't  know  the  value  of  sunflower  seed  so  left 
it  out,  which  makes  our  expenses  $19,  and  gives 
ns  a  profit  of  $218.94.  This  we  thought  at  the 
time  close  and  good  work,  but  find  it  is  low 
compared  with  others.  It  is  taken  from  our 
book  of  1882.  Last  year  we  fell  a  little  short  of 
this,  but  our  prospects  this  year  are  flattering. 
We  use  the  Plymouth  Rocks  crossed  with  Light 
Brahmas,  which  we  consider  best. — S.  in  Prai- 
rie Farmer. 


A  Complaint  About  a  Breeder. 

We  received  a  letter  from  a  well  known  firm 
(prominent  breeders) ,  which  we  publish,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"We  breed  Wyandottes,  but  as  vet  have  not  advertised 
them  much.  "We  find  them  ordinary  layers,  and  a  hard 
fowl  to  breed  true  to  feather,  and  judging  from  chicks 
hatched  from  eggs  which  we  got  of  &.  D.  Millington, 
North  Bennington,  Vt.,  which  he  assured  ns  were  from 
his  very  best  stock,  others  find  them  as  hard  to  breed  as 
we  do.  We  got  a  $5.00  setting  from  him.  and  got  5 
chicks;  2  of  them  had  single  combs,  one  was  black,  and  2 
of  them  had  black  legs  and  were  nearly  black  in  color; 
not  one  of  them  were  better  than  common  dunghills. 
I  have  asked  him  to  explain  but  receive  no  answer  from 
him." 

We  give  the  above  to  show  how  things  some- 
times get  mixed.  The  letter  is  evidently  a  con- 
demnation, as  well  as  an  apology  for  the  breed. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Millington  is  concerned  we  will 
say  that  he  failed  in  a  promise  that  came  under 
our  observation,  and  although  we  once  inserted 
a  cut  for  him,  yet  we  would  not  like  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  him.  We  know  nothing  of  his 
stock,  however. 

As  to  the  breeding  of  Wyandottes  we  believe 
that  they  are  the  most  troublesome  of  all  breeds 
so  far  as  uniformity  of  chicks  occurs.  Even  the 
best  of  breeders  find  them  to  come  of  all  colors, 
shapes,  and  imperfections.  It  is  not  always 
that  any  two  of  them  are  alike.  As  they  mature, 
however,  they  gradualy  begin  to  look  like  some- 
thing, and  in  the  end  to  adopt  the  same  plu- 
mage. Single  combs  and  feathered  legs  are  not 
uncommon  among  them,  even  with  the  best  of 
our  breeders. 


Keeping  Poultry  on  a  Large  Scale. 

The  Woonsocket  Patriot  says  that  fanciers 
of  poultry  will  be  interested  to  read  an  accouut 
of  a  mammoth  hennery  recently  built  at  West 
Medway  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Walker.  It  is  situated 
on  the  southeasterly  side  of  a  gradual  slope  and 
covers  an  acre  of  land.  It  covers  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  bordered  at  the  east  end 
by  a  brook  fed  from  a  pond  above,  thus  insuring 
a  supply  of  pure  water,  even  during  a  drought. 
There  are  five  buildings  and  ten  yards.  The 
former  are  14x30  feet,  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, each  14x15  feet,  intended  to  accommodate 
during  the  winter  thirty  fowl,  except  throughout 
the  breeding  season,  when  each  flock  is  reduced 
to  twelve.  The  yards  run  southeasterly  and 
average  twenty-eight  feet  in  width.  They  are 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  are  made 
of  strong  wire  fencing. 

The  buildings  run  east  and  west,  the  front, 
which  is  made  of  glass,  facing  the  south,  so  that 
in  cold  weather  the  sunshine  adds  much  to  the 
warmth  of  the  apartments.  A  hall  or  passage- 
way runs  through  the  entire  length  of  each 
house.  Under  the  floor  of  this  walk,  which  is 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  are  the  nests 
and  roosts,   The  latter  are  set  in  sockets  about 


fifteen  inches  from  the  ground,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  removed  and  cleaned.  A  board  plat- 
form catches  the  droppings,  which  are  gathered 
twice  a  week.  At  the  right  of  the  passageway, 
and  overhead,  is  a  place  to  store  the  feed.  The 
buildings  are  ten  foot  posted  on  the  north  side 
and  four  on  the  south,  which  part  of  the  roof  to 
within  five  feet  of  the  top  is  glass.  The  houses 
are  clapboarded  and  sheathed  with  tarred  paper 
to  keep  out  the  cold  and  tastily  painted  on  the 
outside.  For  ventilation  glass  windows  swing 
on  hinges  on  the  south  side  and  are  thrown  open 
in  pleasant  weather,  so  that  there  are  no  un- 
pleasant odors  about  the  premises.  On  the 
north  side  if  the  buildings  a  high  fence  of 
matched  boards  has  been  constructed  to  keep 
off  the  cold.  The  wire  fence  surrounding  the 
yards  is  four  feet  high,  secured  by  posts  set  ten 
feet  apart.  At  the  end  of  the  yard  at  the  extreme 
of  the  lot,  an  artificial  pond,  intended  for  ducks, 
has  been  constructed.  This  is  not  only  fed  from 
the  brook  but  by  springs,  one  of  which  is  very 
powerful.  In  connection  with  the  five  buildings 
mentioned,  a  house  has  been  constructed  fdt 
hatching  purposes  and  cooking.  Incubators 
will  be  used  and  chickens  hatched  the  coming 
winter.  The  breeds  kept  are  Light  Brahmas, 
Peacomb  Partridge  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Langshans  and  White  Pekin  ducks. 
The  fowl  are  pure  bred,  Brahmas  of  the  Auto- 
crat and  Duke  of  York,  Partridge  Cochins  of  the 
Williams  strain,  Plymouth  Rocks  of  the  Hawkins 
strain,  Wyandottes  of  Watson's  and  Sanderson 
strain,  Langshans  of  Major  Croad  stock  and 
Pekin  ducks  from  the  original  imported. 

Morning  and  noon  the  fowls  are  fed  a  soft 
feed  of  shorts,  boiled  potatoes  and  different 
kinds  of  small  grain  cooked.  At  night  whole 
corn  is  distributed  and  at  all  times  the  fowl  have 
a  supply  of  meat  scraps  ground  fine.  The  diet 
is  changed  daily.  The  chickens  for  the  first 
three  weeks  are  ted  stale  bread  soaked  in  milk, 
mixed  with  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  and  a 
little  green  food.  At  intervals  during  the  day  they 
are  fed  meal  and  small  grain  well  cooked.  Care 
is  taken  that  both  fowl  and  chickens  have  a  good 
supply  of  fresh  water  and  that  the  feed  troughs 
are  kept  perfectly  sweet.  A  large  qnantity  of 
milk  is  fed  daily.  No  stock  over  two  years  old 
is  kept  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  stock 
up,  by  preventing  inbreeding.  The  propietor  of 
this  model  establishment,  Mr.  Walker,  employs 
an  experienced  hand  to  care  for  the  premises, 
which  many  visit  and  are  shown  around  with 
pleasure.  Mr.  Walker  has  adopted  poultry 
raising  with  pleasure,  and  is  an  ardent  lover  of 
the  pure  bred,  as  his  stock  bespeaks. 


Booming  Along  the  Line. 

We  give  below  the  congratulations  of  those 
who  have  advertised  with  us,  and  they  speak 
volumes. 

Here  is  the  report  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Cushing,  who 
tells  us  about  his  inquiries  for  the  Success  incu- 
bator ; 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  my  success,  and  enclose  the 
amount  for  another  trip  to  your  many  readers." 

Mr.  A.  Bagwell,  Oakland,  Ky.,  breeder  of  land 
and  water  fowls,  says : 

"Every  mail  brings  letters.  I  heard  one  person  say 
that  your  paper  would  be  a  poor  one  to  advertise  fine 
fowls  in,  as  it  circulated  mostly  among  old-fashioned 
farmers  who  thought  a  dunghill  as  good  as  any.  But  I 
can  speak  quite  different.  1  have  hgd  but  one  yet  to  ob- 
ject to  my  prices,  and  have  but  little  trouble." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Fleming,  Princeville,  111.,  breeder  of 
Games,  says; 

"Inquiries  from  my  advertisement  in  The  Poumry 
Keepeb  are  still  coming,  from  two  to  ten  per  day. 

Miss  Rachel  Hall,  Barnesville,  Ohio,  writes : 
"I  write  to  say  that  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the 

result  of  my  advertisement  in  your  poultry  journal  for 

September." 

Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Baird,  Eureka,  111.,  breeder  of 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  states : 

"Made  a  sale  at  good  prices.  My  advertisement  was 
only  three  lines,  and  was  highly  satisfactory." 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Pratt,  28  Merchants  Row,  Boston, 
Mass.,  writes; 

"I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  receive  plenty  of 
orders  from  an  advertisement  in  your  paper,  for  it  is  the 
most  valuable  poultry  paper  printed." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park,  111.,  sends  us  a 
report  which  we  think  the  best  ever  sent  to  any 
journal,  but  as  we  do  not  wish  to  publish  such 
a  flattering  testimonial  under  Mr.  Foot's  signa- 
ture, we  will  simply  state  that  The  Poultry 
Keeper  is  crowding  him  with  letters. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Morgan,  Littleton,  N.  H.,  writes  of 
his  advertisement  of  five  lines: 

"I  cannot  say  whether  I  have  received  replies  to  my 
advertisement  or  not,  as  I  advertise  in  two  or  three 
other  journals.  A  few  have  mentioned  the  World,  but 
the  largest  number  make  no  mention.  I  wish  inquirers 
would  mention  their  papers." 


A  good  sprinkling  of  a  pint  of  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  a  pail  of  water  will  effectually 
purify  poultry  yards  if  sprinkled  in  them.  Dis- 
ease will  be  well  used  and  noxious  gases  de« 
stroyed.   It  effectually  keeps  cholera  away. 
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Some  Valuable  Suggestions. 

As  beginners  are  always  desirous  of  collecting 
information  of  value,  we  select  from  a  letter  by 
Mr.  I.  K.  Felch,  in  the  Poultry  Monthly,  some 
portions  of  interest.  Mr.  Felch  says  that  Sep- 
tember is  the  month  in  which  chicks  put  on  the 
greatest  apparent  size,  doubling  their  weight  in 
six  to  seven  weeks  from  the  first  of  August  to 
the  first  of  October,  and  the  time  the  true  fancier 
must  and  does  wat  ch  them  the  closest.  At  eight 
weeks  old  many  young  chicks  give  an  indication 
of  their  mature  form,  just  before  they  seem  to 
grow  most  rapidly  in  bone  and  become  angular, 
afterward  growing  in  muscle  and  shape  up  in 
symmetry.  If  one  notes  these  beautiful,  sym- 
metrical youngsters,  no  matter  how  ill-shaped 
they  seem  to  be  in  the  interim,  they  make  an 
adult  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  they  in- 
dicated at  eight  weeks  old.  But  the  chick  that 
grows  early  and  preserves  his  symmetry  through 
all  his  stages  of  growth  is  worth  the  most,  and 
will,  as  a  getter  of  fine  form  in  his  progeny,  be 
the  best,  and  is  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  his 
brother  who  fails  in  this  particular. 

Symmetry  is  the  strongest  point.  It  not  only 
means  ten  points,  but,  when  seen  in  perfection, 
means  merit  to  the  amount  of  two  points  more 
in  other  sections  as  an  average  gain. 

But  this  is  the  month  to  look  after  the  dis- 
temper also.  When  you  see  the  flock  losing  their 
chicken  tails ;  the  hackles  falling  out,  to  be  re- 
placed by  their  freedom  suit ;  the  speckled  back 
giving  way  to  a  nice  white,  with  a  delicate 
bluish- white  under-color  in  Brahmas;  then 
examine  them,  to  see  if  the  neck  hackles  are 
coming  brown,  not  black ;  if  the  wing  flights  are 
white,  not  black;  if  the  legs  give  evidence  of 
scanty  clothing — kill  and  market  such,  and  give 
the  room  to  the  balance.  If  your  nice  chicks 
show  a  few  speckled  feathers  on  the  back,  or 
rather,  if  those  very  fine  pullets,  just  budding 
into  maturity,  having  got  their  freedom  suit  of 
feathers,  have  a  few  feathers  in  the  web  that  are 
tainted  with  black,  pull  the  n  out,  and  in  six 
weeks  they  will  be  replaced  with  clean  white 
ones,  and  they  will  then  be  able  to  go  to 
the  fair  to  win  for  you,  it  may  be,  the 
golden  prize.  Why  not  help  her  in  this  way  as 
well  as  to  put  a  new  breadth  in  a  dress  that  had 
been  ruined,  to  enable  your  wife  to  go  and  see 
this  pet  of  the  household  appreciated  by  both 
judge  and  visitor? 

All  man  can  do  is'  to  assist  nature  in  its  work, 
and  this  we  should  do. 

During  this  period  of  change  of  hackle,  occur- 
ring as  it  does  in  the  twentieth  to  twenty-sixth 
week  of  life  in  the  different  breeds,  they  are 
affected  by  what  is  called  the  distemper.  If, 
during  September,  you  will  put  in  the  water 
they  drink  bromide  of  pottassium  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  grains  per  head,  adjusting  the 
quantity  of  water  so  all  will  be  drank  in  the 
day,  doing  it  every  alternate  three  days,  you 
will  find  that  you  will  lose  far  less,  and  perhaps 
save  your  flock  trom  even  a  single  case  of  roup, 
and  the  flock  entirely  of  what  some  call  snuffles. 
A  flock  suffering  severely  with  distemper  and 
roup  in  the  fall,  and  kept  housed  close  through 
the  winter,  seldom  lay  eggs  that  will  hatch  in 
early  spring.  Thus  you  see  that  watchfulness  is 
necessary  during  this  month,  and — if  you  have 
not  already  done  so — improve  your  poultry 
house  so  as  to  convert  one-half  the  space  into  an 
open  shed  a  part  of  each  day  during  the  winter; 
you  may  increase  your  egg  production  twenty 
per  cent,  and  your  hatching  ratio  before  May  1st 
fully  fifty  per  cent. 

Treatment  of  Chicken  Cholera. 

I  will  open  this  time  by  stating  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  well  developed  case  of  chicken 
cholera  can  be  cured,  says  Dr.  C.  A.  Kobinson 
in  Indiana  Farmer,  and  it  is  generally  well  de- 
veloped when  you  see  it,  as  it  does  so  very 
rapidly.  But  as  to  my  experience,  I  at  first 
tried  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb,  a  standard 
remedy  for  diarrhoea  in  children,  especially 
when  this  diarrhoea  is  accompanied  by  greenish 
stools.  I  gave  about  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  every  four  hours.  At  first  I  thought  this 
did  some  good;  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  birds 
I  gave  it  to — three — grew  better  for  some  time, 
but  they  grew  worse  after  awhile  and  all  died. 
I  next  tried  copperas  in  their  drinking'  water. 
I  dissolved  about  half  a  handful  of  this  drug 
in  their  drinking  water  and  placed  this  in  a 
milk  crock  in  the  yard.  They  drank  eagerly 
of  this,  but  as  I  saw  no  difference  in  their  con- 
dition after  a  trial  of  several  days  I  stopped  it. 
I  now  began  on  a  new  line.  I  took  six  sick 
chickens  and  gave  them  a  nice  lot  of  ciean  straw 
in  a  house  away  from  the  other  chickens.  I 
had  secured  a  bottle  of  chloranodyne,  a  stand- 
ard remedy  for  cholera  infantum  and  cholera 
morbus,  and  determined  if  possible  to  cure 
these  six.  I  gave  them  each  eight  drops  every 
three  hours  in  milk,  and  gave  water  sparingly. 
Gave  bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk  as  food.  I 
followed  up  this  treatment  one  day  and  the 
next  morning  I  carried  out  five  of  these  chick- 
ens dead.  I  gave  up  this  treatment,  as  the 
sixth  chicken  died  before  noon  the  next  day. 
What  nexc?  Crock  again.  This  time  full  of 
milk,  in  which  was  put  40  grains  of  quinine, 
two  drams  of_subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  two 


drams  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica.  This  was 
given  more  as' a  tonic  than  as  a  ready  cure.  I 
believe  it  did  some  good.  However,  I  did  not 
carry  that  experiment  as  far  as  I  probably  should 
have  done,  and  I  think  I  should  have  found  it 
a  good  preventive.  I  now  struck  indigo ;  dis- 
solved some  in  water  and  milk  and  put  it  in 
the  crock,  and  this  they  partook  of  quite  freely, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  did  much  toward 
keeping  the  disease  away  from  the  healthy  ones. 
Last  but  not  least  I  dissolved  some  chlorate  of 
potash  in  water  and  gave  it  along  with  the  in- 
digo. I  am  well  pleased  with  the  combination 
and  think  it  will  prevent — not  cure.  Cleanli- 
ness goes  a  long  way  toward  preventing  it  in 
the  same  way  that  it  prevents  Asiatic  cholera. 
Farmers  should  be  slow  to  absorb  all  that  is 
said  about  Dr.  Quack's  or  any  other  fellow's 
patent  chicken  cholera  cure.  AVhen  I  get  up  a 
cure  for  chicken  cholera  I  expect  io  let  the 
world  know  it,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  patent 
it,  nor  do  I  expect  to  get  up  one  till  I  am  cer- 
tain it  will  cure.  I  should  haye  stated  that 
during  the  time  my  chickens  had  the  cholera 
I  changed  them  from  my  farm  to  my  home  in 
Freeport,  a  distance  of  a  mile,  and  yet  this 
did  not  seem  to  do  any  good. 


Gapes  in  Young  Chicks. 

This  is  a  dangerous  disease  and  not  easily 
cured  at  times.  It  seldom  appears  in  yards  that 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  but  as  it  is  liable  at 
times  when  not  expected  it  is  best  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it.  An  English  correspondent  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  states  that  observations 
lead  to  the  belief  that  gapes  are  more  than 
usually  troubelsome  during  a  wet  spring  or  sum- 
mer following  a  mild  winter.  This  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  eggs  from  which  the  worm  (that 
is  in  itself  the  disease)  emerges  are  communicated 
from  the  ground,  from  the  food  eaten,  or  the 
water  drank,  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  insects  themselves  may 
pass  from  one  fowl  to  another.  All  this  we  can 
accept  as  a  settled  fact,  and  also  any  description 
of  the  way  in  which  the  parasitic  worms  attach 
themselves  to  the  throats  of  the  birds  and  cause 
the  peculiar  gaping  of  the  mouth  which  gives 
the  name  to  the  disease. 

An  ointment  is  recommended  which  is  made  of 
mercurial  ointment,  two  parts;  pure  lard,  two 
parts;  flour  of  sulphur,  one  part;  crude  petrole- 
um, one  part — and  when  mixed  together  is  ap- 
plied to  the  heads  of  the  chicks  as  soon  as  they 
are  dry  after  hatching.  Many  have  testified 
that  they  have  never  found  this  to  fail  as  a  pre- 
ventive, and  if  the  success  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  ointment,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  insects  are 
driven  off  by  its  presence,  for  the  application  to 
the  heads  merely  would  not  kill  the  eggs  . 

From  experiments  made  by  a  French  scient  ist, 
M.  Megnin  obtained  great  success  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  following  methods:  Removal  from 
infested  runs;  a  thorough  change  of  food,  hemp 
seed  and  green  vegetables  figuring  largely  in  the 
diet;  and  for  drinking,  instead  of  plain  water, 
an  infusion  atf  rue  and  garlic.  And  Megnin 
himself  mentions  an  instance  of  the  value  of 
garlic.  Inthe  years  187/  and  1878.  the  pheasant 
preserves  of  Fontainebleau  were  ravaged  by 
gapes.  The  disease  was  there  arrested  and  total- 
ly cured,  when  a  mixture,  consisting  of  yolks  of 
eggs,  boiled  bullock's  heart,  stale  bread  crumbs 
and  leaves  of  nettle  well  mixed  and  pounded  to- 
gether with  garlic  was  given,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  clove  to  ten  pheasants.  The  birds  were 
found  to  be  very  fond,  of  this  mixture,  but  great 
care  was  taken  to  see  that  the  drinking  vessels 
were  properly  cleaned  out  and  re-filled  with  clean, 
pure  water,  twice  a  day.  This  treatment  has  met 
with  the  same  success  in  other  places,  and  if  any 
of  your  readers  are  troubled  with  gapes  and  will 
try  it,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  the  result  narrated 
in  the  columns  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 
Garlic  in  this  case  is  undoubtedly  the  active  in- 
gredient, and,  as  it  is  volatile,  when  taken  into 
the  stomach  the  breath  is  charged  with  it,  and  in 
this  way  (for  garlic  is  a  powerful  vermifuge)  the 
worms  are  destroyed. 

.Another  remedy  recommended  byM.  Megnin 
was  the  strong  smelling  vermifuge  asafoetida, 
known  sometimes  by  the  suggestive  name  of 
"  devil's-dung."  It  has  one  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting odors  possible,  and  is  not  very  pleas- 
ant to  be  near.  The  asafoetida  was  mixed  with 
an  equal  part  of  powdered  yellow  gentian, 
and  this  was  given  to  the  extent  of  about  8 
grains  a  day  in  the  food.  As  an  assistance  to 
the  treatment,  with  the  object  of  killing  any 
embryos  in  the  drinking  water,  fifteen  grains 
of  salicylate  of  soda  was  mixed  with  a  pint 
and  three-quarters  of  water.  So  successf  id  was 
this,  that  on  M.  de  Rothschild's  preserves  at 
Rambouillet,  where  a  few  days  before  gapes 
were  so  virulent  that  1,200  pheasants  were 
found  dead  every  morning,  it  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  epidemic  in  a  few  days.  But  to 
complete  the  matter,  M.  Megnin  adds  that  it 
is  always  advisable  to  disinfect  the  soil  of  pre- 
serves. For  this  purpose,  the  best  means  of 
destroying  any  eggs  or  embryos  it  may  contain 
is  to  water  the  ground  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  the  proportion  of  a  penny- 
weight to  three  pints  of  water,  and  also  birds 
that  die  of  the  disease  should  be  deeply  buried 
in  lime. 


Fumigation  with  carbolic  acid  is  an  undoubt- 
ed cure,  but  then  it  is  a  dangerous  one,  and 
unless  very  great  care  is.  taken  in  killing  the 
worms  the  bird  is  killed  also.  Thus  many 
find  this  a  risky  method,  and  prefer  some 
other.  Lime  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  remedy. 
In  some  districts  of  England,  where  lime-kilns 
abound,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  take  children 
troubled  with  whooping-cought  here.  Standing 
in  the  smoke  arising  from  the  kilns,  they  are 
compelled  to  breathe  it.  This  dislodges  the 
phlegm  in  the  throat,  and  they  are  enabled  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Except  near  lime-kilns,  this  can 
not  be  done  to  chickens,  but  fine  slaked  lime 
can  be  used,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  pow- 
dered sulphur,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter.  The  air  is  charged  with  this  fine 
powder,  and  the  birds  breathe  it,  cough,  and 
thus  get  rid  of  the  worms,  which  are  stupefied 
by  the  lime,  and  do  not  retain  so  firm  a  hold 
on  the  throat. 


Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

Southern  Minnesota  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Rochester,  Minn.  A.  G.  Grant,  Sec- 
retary, Oronoco,  Minn.  Dec.  30  t  o  January  2. 

Northern  Indiana  Poultry  Association,"  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Geo.  P.  Gordon,  Secretary,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.   February  17-21,  1885. 

Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Stoneham,  Mass.  W.  A.  Weston, 
Secretary,  Box  494,  Stoneham,  Mass.  January 
6-8,  1884. 

Champlain  Valley  Poultry  Association,  Bur- 
lington, Vt.  M.  H.  Stone,  Secretary.  Early  in 
1885. 

New  York  Fanciers'  Club,  New  York  City. 
Chas.  R.  Harker,  Secretary.   February,  4-11. 

Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  Worces- 
ter.  H.  A.  Jones,  Secretary.    January  5-7,  1885. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Poultry  Club.  A.  Swift, 
secretary.   January  12-17, 1885. 

Central  Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Wm.  J.  Miller, 
Secretary.  January  6-9,  1885,  inclusive. 

World's  Fair,  Poultry  Department,  New  Or- 
leans, La,  B.  N.  Pierce,  special  commissioner. 
Indianapolis.  January  15  to  February  15,  1885. 

Iowa  State  Poultry  Association,  Boone.  J.  H. 
Boggs,  Secretary.   January  20-24,  1885. 

Southern  Iowa  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion, Chariton,  Iowa.  C.  W.  Fitch,  Secretary. 
January  20-24. 

Virginia  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Richmond.  Frank  Lovelock,  Secretary,  Gordons- 
ville.    January  6,  7,  8  and  9,  1885. 

St.  Croix  Valley  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  New  Richmond,  Wis.  F.  W.  Epley, 
Secretary.   February  3-5,  1885. 

Lancaster  County  Poultry  Association,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Jan.  /-i4.   J.  B.  Lichty,  Secretary. 


Variety  and  Frequency  in  Feeding. 

Green  onion  tops  or  garlic,  chopped  fine  and 
mixed  with  their  food,  is  highly  relished  by  both 
chickens  and  turkeys  and  will  be  found  con- 
ducive to  the  health  and  growth  of  young  poul- 
try of  all  kinds.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a 
vegetable  used  upon  the  farmer's  table  but  rnay 
also  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  food  of  poultry. 
Thick  sour  milk  and  curds  of  milk  make  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  young  chickens,  and  cannot  be 
used  too  freely,  a  variety  of  food  being  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  highest  state  of  health  and 
the  most  rapid  growth. 

Another  very  essentia'  feature  is  frequent 
feeding.  When  poultry  are  provided  with  a  good 
range  they  are  feeding  constantly,  from  morning 
to  night,  and  a  constant  addition  to  the  supply 
of  food  in  the  crop  appears  to  be  one  of  the  laws 
of  good  digestion.  When  confined  to  close 
quarters,  so  that  they  can  get  no  food,  except 
what  is  furnished  them,  this  law  of  their  nature 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  expect  to 
be  successful  in  raising  poultry. — The  Home- 
stead. 


Cataekh  is  a  cold,  and  if  neglected  is  likely  to 
terminate  in  roup.  The  bird  should  be  im- 
mediately removed  to  a  warm  place.  Three  drops 
of  mother  tincture  of  aconite  added  to  half  a 
pint  of  the  drinking  water  will  be  found  bene- 
ficial. A  pill  of  the  following,  given  night  and 
morning,  is  also  highly  recommended:  One- 
quarter  ounce  each  of  camphor,  valerian,  cayenne 
pepper,  lobelia  seed  powder,  and  gum  myrrh, 
made  into  forty-eight  pills.  If  not  better  in  a 
few  days,  roup  may  be  suspected,  and  the  treat- 
ment should  be  the  same  as  for  that  disease. 


A  capon  is  nearly  equal  to  a  turkey  on  the 
table.  The  art  is  easily  learned,  and  by  practic- 
ing on  a  bird  or  two,  one  can  soon  become  an 
adept.  A  few  may  be  killed  at  first,  but  the  loss 
will  become  less  at  every  trial  wit  h  flocks.  Our 
markets  are  never  supplied  with  capons,  and  a 
good  field  is  open  in  this  direction  for  those  who 
will  undertake  to  supply  the  demand. 


The  cold,  damp,  disagreeable  weather  of  fall 
often  does  greater  damage  to  fowls  than  the  cold 
days  of  winter. 
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Poultry  in  Figures. 

We  highly  commend  the  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  T.  B.  Spalding  in  the  Poultry  Mon  thly,  and 
compliment  the  Monthly  for  being  the  for- 
tunate recipient  of  so  valuable  a  correspondence. 
Mr.  Spalding  spates  that,  in  his  experience,  it  is 
impossible  to  largely  prosecute  a  poultry  enter- 
prise with  hens  for  hatchers  and  mothers,  be- 
cause of  their  quarrelsome  disposition  when 
confined  in  great  numbers  together  with  young 
broods,  and  because  lice  will  surely  intrude 
themselves  and  introduce  an  interminable  train 
of  disorders.  Besides  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
hens  confined  to  their  nests  when  a  few  begin  to 
hatch.  Indeed,  they  demand  more  watching  and 
work  than  a  dozen  incubators,  and  then  it  is  im- 
possible to  compel  contrary  hens  to  sit.  Confine 
the  work  to  a  few,  say  10  or  20,  hens  and  they 
may  be  managed,  but  50  or  500  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. But  we  will  suppose  now  that  we  want 
to  embark  in  breeding  broilers  for  early  market, 
and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the 
devotion  of  all  our  time. 

We  should  need  500  hens  and  35  cockerels. 
These  should  be  divided  into  35  pens,  at  least 
20  x  40  or  50  feet  each.  The 
houses  should  be  built  inrows, 
each  behind  the  other,  30  or 
40  feet  apart,  and  the  yards 
between  the  buildings.  The 
partitions  can  be  made  of  lath, 
dividing  the  yards  from  build- 
ing, and  also  the  houses  in- 
side. The  pens  should  each 
contain  about  fifteen  pullets 
and  a  cockerel,  all  abqut  10, 
12  or  18  months  old — females 
Light  Brahmas,  and  males 
high-grade  Light  Brahmas 
and  Rose-comb  White  Leg- 
horns. These  will  lay  more 
eggs,  look  better  and  more 
uniform,  grow  quickly  and  as 
large  as  any,  and  prove  more 
successful  in  fertilizing  the 
eggs  than  any  large  fowl. 
From  these  35  pens  you  could 
count  on  250  eggs  per  day, 
or  1,750  per  week.  We  will 
say  we  should  aim  to  set 
1,000  eggs  per  week,  and  to 
this  end  we  should  need  three 
incubators  holding  each  1,000 
eggs.  When  the  last  was  filled 
the  first  would  be  hatching, 
and  thereafter  one  incubator 
of  1,000  eggs  would  be  due 
every  seven  days :  and  so,  after 
the  first  three  months,  you 
could  make  a  shipment  of  5, 
0  or  700  chicks  every  seven 
days,  at  from  50  to  60  cents 
each.  The  time  to  command 
these  prices  in  theWest  is  from 
January  1  to  May  15,  which 
.would  require  you  to  begin 
hatching  in  November.  You 
should,  first  of  all,  construct 
your  houses  and  yards  for 
your  breeding  birds,  and  a 
nursery  for  your  chicks. 
This  chicken  nursery  should 
be  such  as  I  described  in  the 
June  number  of  this  journal, 
and  18  x  18  feet  allowed  each 
1,000  chicks.  I  think  one 
house  18  x  200  feet  would 
safely  serve  for  "the  eleven 
thousand,  say  ten  thousand, 
chicks  that  you  would  have 
to  shelter  and  care  for  when 
the  first  shipment  was  ready. 
Now  let  us  estimate  the  cost 
of  all  this  enterprise.  First, 
the  hens  would  cost  $250,  the 
cocks  $35;  total,  $285. 

Then  the  houses  and  runs 
would  cost  $500,  which 
would  be  $785.  Next,  three 
incubators  for  1,000  eggs,  all 
would  cost  $300,  and  houses 
to  hatch  in  $200  more,making 
$500  for  these,  which,  added 
to  the  $/85,  amonnts  to  $1,- 
285.  Now  this  is  a  liberal 
allowance  for  everything,  and 
once  purchased  will  la"st  and  need  not  be  in 
our  calculation  after  the  first  year.  We  begin  to 
^^VlnfN^embsr«aild  continue  on  through  the 
™n™/  Marcb-five  months,  or  21  weeks,  at 
say  000  ehicks  per  week,  would  give  us  12  GOO 
S?«*s  for  sale  at  50  cents  each,  amounting  to 
$0,300.  Now  allowing  $300  for  feed  and  $1  000 
for  labor  and  accidents,  we  have  $5,000  and  all 
our  stock  and  buildings  and  incubators  for  five 
'oo^-Jf18  second  ^ar  is  the  same  with 
the  $1,28.}  added,  or  over  $7,000 

Let  us  compare  this  enterprise  with  the  pur- 
chase and  cultivation  of  160  acres  of  land  At 
.$30  per  acre,  the  farm  will  cost  $4,800-  we  will 
suppose  it  is  fenced  and  furnished.  It  will  re- 
quire two  teams  at  $400  each,  and  two  men  at 
f/Lp«  month  for  five  months  to  run  it,  which 
is  *yi?0.  It  will  require  one  reaper,  one  drill 
and  two  plows,  at  $50  each,  and  200  bushels  of 


wheat  to  seed  and  harvest  it ;  these  would  cost 
$500,  added  to  the  $980,  amounts  to  $1,480. 
Or  suppose  we  put  the  cost  down  to  the  same 
($1,285)  which  the  poultry  outfit  cost.  Now  for 
the  result ;  Twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  is 
a  large  average  yield  and  that  would  give  us 
3,200  bushels;  and  $1.25  per  bushel  is  a  large 
average  price,  which  would  give  us  $4,000. 
Now  take  from  this  $4,000  the  cost  $1,280, 
and  $2,720  is  left.  We  have  $5,000  net  profit 
in  poultry  culture,  sgainst  $2,720  in  agricul- 
ture, a  difference  of  $2,280  in  favor  of  poultry. 
In  every  instance  we  have  given  you  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  figures,  and  allowed  you  to 
mature  your  crop  in  five  months  which  would 
require  twice  as  long  to  do.  Then  the  chances 
of  danger  are  in  our  favor, 
for  there  is  nothing  so  un- 
certain as  a  yield  of  wheat, 
nor  anything  so  fluctuating 
as  the  price.  I  have  taken 
agriculture  as  my  foundation 
for  comparison  because  that 
is  the  foundation^  of  all 
business  enterprises,  and  con- 
sidered the  safest  in  the 
end. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKEREL 


"TRUE  BLUE,"  Owned  by  Sid.  Congee,  Flat 
Rock,  Ind. 


Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  "True  Blue." 

The  Plymouth  Rock  illustrated  in  this  num- 
ber is  "True  Blue,"  owned  by  Mr.  Sid.  Conger, 
Flat  Rock,  Ind.,  and  winner  of  first  prizes  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  and  pronounced  by  Felch  and  Pierce  the 
best  Plymouth  Rock  cock  ever  exhibited.  Mr. 
Conger  has  bred  fancy  poultry  for  thirteen  rears, 
and  bred  some  of  the  finest  prize  birds  in  the 
country,  and  has  1,200  fine  fowls  for  sale  now. 
He  also  breeds  Pekin  ducks,  Bronze  turkeys, 
Toulouse  geese,  Scotch  terriers,  Wvandottes 
and  Jersey  cattle. 


Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  cholera  remedy  known.  Give  a 
level  teaspoonful  to  each  sick  fowl. 


Raising  Chicks, 

Regarding  the  management  of  young  chicks 
the  time-worn  saying  that  the  "early  bird  catches 
the  worm"  applies  nicely  with  regard  to  the 
rearing  of  clucks,  says  the  Farmers'  Review 
In  our  experience  we  have" found  that  our  early 
broods  cost  the  least  care  and  labor  and  give  the 
best  satisfaction.  Unless  early  broilers  for  the 
market  be  the  object  in  view,  there  is  no  need  to 
employ  artificial  means  of  hatching  and  rearing 
chickens,  as  for  the  majority  of  people  "old 
biddie'  will  do  it  in  season  and'  attend  to  it  with 
much  less  trouble  to  the  owner.  Chicks  hatched 
the  latter  part  of  March,  in  April  or  even  May 
will  mature  into  fine  birds  before  cold  weather, 
if  they  have  good  care,  and 
as  the  American  Standard  of 
Excellence  does  not  now  de- 
mand such  heavy  weights  as 
formerly,  exhibitors  even  need 
not  make  such  great  haste 
to  have  their  show  birds  out 
of  the  shell  before  the  time 
above  mentioned. 

Manage  some  way,  if  pos- 
sible, to  set  several  hens  at 
once,  so  that  the  broods  can 
come  off  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  several  things  to 
be  gained  by  this.  First,  then, 
if  some  of  the  hens  are  care- 
less or  in  some  manner  hap- 
pen to  lose  half  their  eggs, 
your  broods  can  be  doubled 
up  and  the  chicks  given  to 
the  best  and  most  careful 
mother,  while  the  careless 
one,  which  otherwise  must 
"fool  away"  her  time  on  half 
a  brood,  can  go  back  to  busi- 
ness again.  Another  thing  to 
be  gained  is,  the  chicks  of  the 
same  age  can  be  fed  the  same 
kind  of  food,  and  grow  right 
along  together,  while  with 
broods  of  all  ages,  mingling 
promiscuously  together  at 
feeding  time,  the  younger 
ones  are  trcd  upon  by  the 
older  and  the  weaker  ones  fare 
rather  poorly,  unless  con- 
siderable care  and  tact  is  dis- 
played by  the  attendant.  For 
the  first  week  or  so,  we 
always  feed  hard  boiled  eggs, 
crumbled  right  up,  shell  and 
all,  mixed  with  stale  bread, 
crackers  and  maybe  a  little 
boiled  potato.  seasoned 
slightly  with  salt.  Occasion- 
ally a  little  pepper  may  be 
added  and  a  little  powdered 
charcoal,  bone  meal,  or 
crushed  oyster  shells,  can 
always  be  added  with  profit, 
also  to  keep  them  in  health 
a  little  sulphur.  Gravel 
should  always  be  within  their 
reach.  Authorities  differ  in 
regard  to  giving  young  chicks 
water,  but  it  is  usually  con- 
ceded that  it  is  an  unnecessary 
adjunct  to  their  bill  of  fare 
until  large  enough  to  eat  grain, 
and  then  it  should  be  given  in 
some  manner  that  they  be 
not  completely  drenched 
while  chinking,  as  in  that 
case  on  a- cool  morning  the 
drink  does  them  more  harm 
than  good. 

A  little  milk  in  a  shallow 
vessel,  say  a  saucer,  is  bene- 
ficial at  all  times,  and  when 
it  is  warm  enough  weather  to 
cause  the  milk  to  thicken, 
our  chicks  and  turks  as  well 
fareupon  "dutch  cheese."  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  understand  this  term,  we 
would  say  it  is  clabbered 
milk,  scalded  sufficiently  for 
the  curd  to  separate  from  the 
whey,  when  it  is  strained 
through  a  coarse  cloth.  This 
dry  curd  can  be  mixed  with 
the  egg,  or  with  oat  meal,  or 
fed  alone.  In  either  case  it  ma"  n  excellent  and 
nutritious  article  of  diet.  In  e  this  is  not  at 
hand,  oat  meal  can  be  mixed  with  the  boiled  egg, 
or  dampened  with  milk  or  water  and  fed  alone. 
In  case  milk  is  used,  only  enough  should  be 
mixed  at  once  to  keep  sweet,  as  it  will  sour  very 
quickly.  When  the  chicks  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old,  wheat  screenings  and  cracked  corn 
may  constitute  their  evening  meal. 


PouijTEY  raisers  will  find  it  much  the  better 
way  to  separate  the  cockerels  from  the  pullets 
and  hens,  and  keep  them  in  inclosures  by  them- 
selves. Especially  is  this  course  the  better  to 
pursue  with  those  broods  which  w-ere  hatched 
early.  The  cockerels  will  fatten  faster  if  con- 
fined in  rather  restricted  quarters,  and  given  as 
much  food  as  they  will  eat,  with  clean,  whole- 
some water  to  drink. 
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A.  P.  N.,  West  Springfield,  N.  H.— I  wish  you  would 
give  a  description  of  Black  Cochins. 

We  will  do  so  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  probably 
in  two  or  three  months. 

A.  P..  Jackson,  Miss. — Is  there  a  breed  of  Bantams  of 
which  the  cocks  are  hen- tailed? 

Yes,  the  Golden  and  Silver  Sebright  Bantams 
are  bred  especially  for  the  hen-tailed  cocks. 

J.  D.  S.,  Mendota,  HI.— Is  there  a  breed  of  geese  of 
which  the  male  and  female  are  of  the  same  color? 

The  Bremen  (or  Embden)  are  entirely  white, 
the  male  and  female  being  alike. 

J.  H.  D..  Wilsonville.  Out.— Please  inform  through 
your  nest  what  is  best  for  destroying  lice  on  fowls. 

Dust  the  fowls  with  Persian  insect  powder. 
Provide  a  good  dust-bath  for  the  hens.  Clean 
the  fowl  house,  and  whitewash  well,  using  car- 
bolic acid  in  the  whitewash. 

C.  D.  A.,  Variety  MilLs,  Va.— Which  of  the  French 
breeds  is  best  adapted  to  this  country? 

The  Houdans,  which  are  good  layers  and  mar- 
ket fowls.  The  Crevecoeurs,  La  Fleches  and 
other  breeds  do  not  seem  to  suit  this  country, 
no  matter  where  tried. 

G.  F.  L.,  Thoroughfare.  Va.— Can  Guineas  be  tamed 
so  as  to  remain  inside  of  an  enclosure? 

Guineas  can  be  easily  tamed,  and  induced  to 
roost  inside  the  poultry  house  with  the  hens, 
but  we  do  not  believe  they  would  contentedly 
remain  confined  in  an  enclosure. 

M.  P.  0.,  Waverly,  N.  Y.— What  will  cure  the  rough- 
ness on  the  legs  oi  grown  fowls? 

The  disease  is  known  as  scabby-leg,  and  one 
of  the  best  remedies  is  to  apply  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phur and  lard  once  or  twice  a  week.  A  few 
applications  are  all  that  may  be  necessary. 

M.  A  L.,  Rockford.  HI.— How  far  can  chicks  be  shipped 
for  market  without  eating  up  all  the  profit? 

The  greater  the  distance  the  lower  the  freight, 
proportionately.  We  find  home  markets  the 
best.  Dealers  in  Rockford  buy  chicks  in  Chi- 
cago, and  we  have  no  doubt  you  can  find  sales 
for  chicks  in  that  city  for  all  you  can  raise. 

W.  P.,  Olmstead  Falls,  0. — Should  a  chicken  house  be 
warm  enough  so  it  will  not  freeze  for  hens  to  lay  well, 
and  should  they  be  allowed  to  run,  or  be  shut  up  in  pens? 

About  -10  degrees  above  zero  is  not  too  cold. 
The  hens  rnav  be  allowed  to  run  out  at  will,  as 
they  will  be  governed  by  instinct,  but  should 
be  kept  shut  up  on  raw,  damp  days. 

E.  E.  B.,  Freeport,  HI.— Which  breed  of  Games  is  the 
largest  ? 

Probably  the  Malay  and  Earl  Derby.  Some  Pit 
Games,  however,  are  bred  to  very  large  size. 
While  the  Malav  and  Derby  are  now  classed  as 
Pit  Games,  yet  "they  are  not  considered  as  Pit 
Games  by  those  who  make  the  mains  a  source 
of  sport. 

S  B  L..  Plain ville,  Mass.— Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  my  chickens?  There  are  several  of  them 
that  have  died,  and  when  examined  they  are  found  to  have 
bled  inwardly.  Their  roosts  are  low  and  I  keep  pullets 
and  cockerels  separate. 

The  complaint  is  probably  due  to  high  living, 
which  often  conduces  to  apoplexy  and  hem- 
orrhage. Change  to  a  light  diet,  especially  of 
as  much  green  food  as  possible,  such  as  cabbage, 
etc.  • 

M  M.  D.,  Cigarvffle,  N.  Y.— Will  you  inform  me  when 
is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  market  ducks  and  get  the 
highest  price  for  them? 

About  Christmas  and  early  in  the  year,  ducks 
are  in  demand,  but  they  usually  keep  apace  in 
prices  with  hens,  and  no  figures  can  be  given,  as 
it  depends  upon  the  season,  condition  of  stock, 
and  demand.  In  Chicago,  they  sell  at  present 
(Dec.)  at  thirteen  cents  per  pound  for  good, 
retail. 

As  Englishman.— Why  do  the  Americans  give  the 
Dorking  such  little  attention  ?  In  England  it  is  more 
highly  prized  than  any  other  fowl. 

The  Dorking  is  one  of  the  best  of  fowls,  and 
thrives  best  in  England,  for  reasons  not  well 
understood,  as  they  make  hardy  fowls  in  this 
country  when  matured,  but  the  chicks  are  hard 
to  raise.  A  cross  of  the  Dorking  and  Brahma, 
however,  makes  a  fowl  compact  in  form,  plump 
and  well  adapted  to  America. 

Subscriber.— Can  you  tell  in  your  December  number, 
if  not  too  late,  how  one  can  catch  or  kill  the  English 
Sparrows''  They  eat  more  grain  than  the  chickens.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them  and  what  is 
the  best  thing  to  prevent  their  picking  out  the  feathers 
on  the  neck. 

We  know  of  no  way  except  with  the  gun,  or 
poisoning  bv  placing  feed  in  a  particular  place 
for  them.  Steeping  seed  in  London  purple  will 
kill  them.  If  it  is  meant  that  the  fowls  pick 
feathers,  there  is  no  certain  remedy.  Feeding 
meat  is  beneficial,  but  it  is  only  cured  by  death 
in  a  majority  of  cases. 


J.  P.,  Cedar  City,  Mo. — In  crossing  the  Brown  Leg- 
horns with  a  Black-breasted  Red  Game,  what  kind  o£  a 
marked  bird  would  they  bring,  solid  color,  or  would 
they  be  mottled  in  any  way  ?  Where  did  the  Leghorns 
originate,  or  in  what  country? 

A  cross  of  the  kind  mentioned  usually  pro- 
duces pullets  of  uniform  color,  with  plumage 
similar  to  the  Game  hen,  but  with  traces  of  Leg- 
horn penciling.  We  have  never  seen  them 
mottled.  The  cocks  will  be  very  much  like  the 
sire  in  plumage.  The  Leghorns  originated  in 
Italy. 

C.  F.,  Denver,  Col. — Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best 
chicken  for  laying  and  early  maturity  and  hardiness,  for 
a  high,  dry  altitude,  and  what  is  the'best  breed  of  Game 
and  is  a  Game  cock  good  to  run  with  common  chickens? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Leghorns  are  the 
best  for  laying  and.early  maturity,  but  are  not  as 
hardy  as  some  other  breeds.  We  think  any  of 
the  Pit  Games  will  suit  you.  The  Game  makes  a 
good  cross  with  common  fowls,  but  we  would 
Suggest  for  your  section  a  dash  of  Asiatic  blood, 
especially  of  Brahma  or  Cochin. 

F.  T.,  Gowrie.  Iowa. — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  mark 
chickens  so  I  can  tell  them  apart?  Do  you  sell  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  Favorite  No.  2  and  3  Incubator,  and 
at  what  price?  Where  can  I  obtain  the  La  Fleche 
(French)  poultry  or  eggs? 

Chickens  are  marked  in  the  webs  of  the  feet, 
between  the  toes.  It  is  done  with  a  little  punch, 
which  the  Poultry  World,  Hartford,  Conn., 
sells  for  thirty  cents.  We  send  the  Favorite 
specifications  to  those  desiring  them,  100  eggs, 
at  $1.50.  AVe  know  of  no  breeders  of  La  Fleches, 
but  as  we  often  have  inquiries  for  many  of  the 
French  breeds  we  believe  a  breeder  of  other 
kinds  besides  the  Houdans  wouid  find  eood 
sales.  They  are  not  well  adapted  to  this  coun- 
try, however. 

J.  H.  P..  lone.  Cal. — I  would  like  to  find  out  through 
your  paper  what  will  kill  chicken  lice  on  fowls?  Their 
heads"  get  large  lumps  on  them  which  extend  to  their 
rflouth  and  throat,  and  then  they  die.  All  information 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

Dust  the  fowls  with  Persian  insect  powder, 
and  clean  out  the  poultry  house.  Your  fowls 
have  the  roup,  which  has  been  caused  by  filth 
and  dampness.  A  general  overhauling  will  be 
necessary,  whitewashing  with  carbolic  acid,  and 
disinfection.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of 
iron  in  each  quart  of  drinking  water,  bathe  the 
heads  with  warm  water,  using  ten  drops  carbolic 
acid  to  each  wine-glass  full  of  water.  Feed 
nutritious  food  and  give  a  mixture  in  the  food, 
.of  one  part  each  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
boraetc  acid,  by  adding  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  the 
mixture  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  softening  the 
feed  with  the  water,  and  giving  it  to  the  fowls 
twice  a  day. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  P..  Pratts.  Minn. — I  have  lost  a  .good  many 
old  hens.  I  will  write  to  ask  you  what  is  the  matter. 
Thev  begin  to  droop  and  some  of  them  will  eat  and 
others  don't,  but  the  comb  seems  to  turn  white  and  in 
a  few  days  they  die.  I  can't  tell  what  to  do.  I  have  given 
black  pepper  and  red  pepper  and  chopped  onions  and  all 
does  no  good.  Please  inform  me  through  your  next 
paper. 

You  do  not  describe  the  symptoms  sufficiently. 
If  they  have  greenish  discharges,  with  great 
thirst,  it  is  cholera.  Give  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  one  part  boracid 
acid,  a  teaspoonful  daily  to  each  hen.  If  they 
have  discharges  from  the  nostrils,  with  sore 
throat,  hoarse  breathing,  and  accompanied  with 
foul  odor,  give  each  hen  daily  five  drops  tincture 
of  iron  in  the  soft  food,  wash  the  beak  and 
nostrils  with  ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  gill 
of  water,  pour  a  spoonful  down  the  throat,  and 
keep  the  fowls  in  a  dry  warm  place.  Thoroughly 
clean  and  disinfect  your  premises. 

A.  J.  W.,  Chesaning,  Mich.— Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  "German  method"  of  preserving  eggs.  Is  it 
the  best  known,  and  if  so  what  will  the  recipe  cost? 

We  are  not  sure  what  process  is  known  as 
the  "German,"  but  the  following  is  said  to  be  a 
German  method :  Having  filled  a  clean  keg  or 
barrel  with  fresh  eggs,  cover  the  eggs  with  cold 
salicylic  water.  The  eggs  must  be  kept  down 
bv  a  few  small  boards  floating  on  the  water,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  cloth  to  keep  out  the 
dust.  If  set  in  a  cool  place  the  eggs  so  packed 
will  keep  fresh  for  months,  but  they  must  be 
used  as  soon  as  taken  out  of  the  brine.  To 
make  the  salicylic  solution,  dissolve  salicylic 
acid  (which  costs  about  $3  a  pound)  in  boiling 
water,  one  teaspoonful  of  acid  to  the  gallon.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  boil  all  the  water,  as  the  acid 
will  dissolve  in  a  less  quantity,  and  the  rest 
may  be  added  to  the  solution  cold.  The  solu- 
tion or  brine  should  at  no  time  come  in  contact 
with  anv  metal.  In  a  clean,  airy  cellar  one  brine 
is  sufficient  for  three  months  or  more,  other- 
wise it  should  be  renewed  oftener.  For  that  pur- 
pose the  kegs,  etc.,  should  have  a  wooden  spigot 
to  draw  off  liquid  and  replenish  the  vessel. 
Butter  kneaded  in  the  same  solution  and 
packed  tight  in  clean  stone  jars  will  keep  fresh 
the  whole  winter,  but  must  be  covered  with 
muslin,  saturated  in  the  water,  renewing  it 
sometimes.  Cover  the  jars  with  blotting  paper 
saturated  with  glycerine.  Salicylic  acid  is 
harmless  and  yet  one  of  the  best  and  certainly 
most  pleasant  disinfectants  in  existence,  with 


no  color  nor  taste.  The  water  is  an  excellent 
tooth  wash  and  the  best  gargle  to  prevent 
diphtheritic  contagion.  _ 


What  the  Breeders  Say. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  acting  as  editor  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  first-class  journal." — H.  S. 
Waldo,  Quincy,  111. 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  have  come  to  stay." — C. 
A.  Lehman,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  The  Poultry 
Keeper."— C.  C.  McBride,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

"I  am  pleased  with  your  paper.  Send  me 
twenty  copies."— B.  J.  Boswell,  Alton,  111. 

"The  Poultry  Keeper  is  full  of  interesting 
reading." — Richard  R.  Lewis,  Atco,  N.  J. 

"I  cannot  describe  how  well  I  like  The 
Poultry  Keeper."— N.  B.  Dana,  Radner,  Pa. 

"You  have  started  well ;  keep  it  up  and  you 
will  succeed. — B.  R.  Black,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.' 

"I  find  The  Poultry  Keeper  far  ahead  of  my 
expectations." — C.  A.  Ballou,  Worcester,  Mass. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  neat  appearance  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper."— Ezra  Packard,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J. 

"Inquiries  to  advertisement  coming  in  already. 
Like  the  paper  very  much." — W.  O.  Dakin, 
Toledo,  O. 

"If  future  numbers  are  as  good  as  the  initial 
number,  it  cannot  help  but  be  successful." — H. 
A.  Jones,  Worcester,  Mass. 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  send  club  of  twelve  subscribers." 
— J.  H.  Pierce,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

"I  enclose  subscription  for  myself  and  son.  If 
I  had  time  I  could  get  you  a  large  number  of 
subscribers." — D.  A.  Upham,  Wilsonville,  Conn. 

"I  think  it  contains  more  reading  matter  than 
any  two  poultry  journals  combined.  I  take 
several  of  them." — J.  M.  White,  Jr.,  Little 
Silver,  N.  J. 

"I  have  read  your  first  issue  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  with  much  interest,  and  found  more 
valuable,  practical  information  on  the  subject 
than  in  any  paper  of  its  size  I  have  ever  seen." — 
J.  Boardman  Smith,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

"The  Poultry  Keeper  makes  a  very  neat 
appearance.  I  believe  it  is  to  be  a  gTeat  suc- 
cess."—Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  IB. 

"Enclosed  find  club  of  fifteen  subscribers.  If 
succeeding  numbers  are  as  good  as  the  first  you 
will  have  no  trouble  getting  more."— A.  S. 
Harter,  Knapp's  Creek,  N.  Y. 

"Your  September  number  to  hand  better  than 
ever.  I  have  received  more  'solid  knowledge' 
from  your  excellent  paper  than  all  the  books 
and  other  papers  I  have  read." — A.  E.  Shaw, 
Dixie  poultry  yards,  New  Orleans,  La. 

It  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  published 
exclusively  in  the  interests  of  poultry  keeping. 
—J.  N.  Holmes,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

"When  I  subscribed  for  The  Poultry  Keeper, 
I  did  so  on  the  principle  that  it  was  better  to 
pay  for  a  number  of  poor  ones  than  miss  one 
good  one,  but  on  receiving  the  July  number  of 
the  paper  yesterday  I  assure  you  that  I  was 
agreeably  surprised.  I  cannot  recollect  ever 
having  derived  so  much  condensed,  practical  in- 
formation from  a  single  number  of  any  paper 
before,  and,  if  you  maintain  your  present  stand- 
ard, predictions  are  unnecessary." — C.  W.Butler, 
President  Southern  Hlinois  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association. 

"I  presume  you  are  crowded  with  words  of 
praise  for  The  Poultry  Keeper,  but  I  am  so 
well  pleased  with  each  number  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  a  few  words.  I  take  nearly 
aU  the  poultry  journals  published,  but  would  be 
more  willing  to  give  them  all  up  than  I  w  ould 
The  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is  fuU  to  overflowing 
of  useful  and  common  sense  matter."— J.  S  Ma- 
comber,  St.  Charles,  Minn. 

"Have  received  a  copy  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  tor  which  please  accept  my  thanks.  I 
am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  like  the  basis  upon 
which  you  start  out  to  win  for  it  a  reputation. 
Commence  me  with  April  number  "—John 
Strieker,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

The  above  are  prominent  breeders.  We  can 
show  thousands  of  letters  from  those  who 
keep  poultry  but  are  not  breeders,  and  give 
the  above  as  corning  from  those  who  are  well 
known. 


Suntlower  seed  is  very  acceptable  to  fowls, 
and  its  rich,  nutritious,  oily  nature  serves  to 
gloss  the  plumage  marvelously,  if  fed  judiciously 
(with  the  other  grains)  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter,  when  your  best  fowls  are  being  fitted— 
for  the  exhibition  rooms,  for  example.  But  as  a 
regular  feed  once  a  week,  to  maturing  birds,  it 
is  very  valuable,  on  account  of  its  meaty,  juicy, 
cereal  substance.  It  may  be  grown  by  the  sides 
of  fences,  all  round  the  farm,  upon  the  edges  of 
the  fields  where  nothing  else  can  be  planted. 
And  since  it  requires  no  after  cultivation  from 
the  day  it  sprouts,  and  produces  almost  a  thou- 
sand fold  from  a  single  sound  seed,  we  commend 
it  to  our  readers  as  a  good  thing  to  try,  if  they 
have  not  yet  attempted  it. 
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Practical  Poultry  Suggestions. 

Many  suggestions  for  the  care  and  management 
of  poultry,  intended  as  helps  to  beginners,  are 
liable  to  mislead  those  with  little  experience, 
who  should  be  cautious  in  trying  all  new  meth- 
ods presented.  When  recommended  to  use 
strong  mixtures,  like  oil  of  sassafras,  turpentine, 
kerosene,  etc.,  on  the  chickens  to  kill  the  lice, 
avoid  doing  so  unless  desiring  to  kill  the  chick- 
ens as  well.  Sprinkling  sulphur  freely  about 
their  coops  and  on  their  bodies  is  a  milder  and 
quite  as  effective  remedy.  The  best  possible 
plan  is  not  to  allow  lice  to  get  a  start,  by  keep- 
ing the  premises  thoroughly  clean  and  the 
buildings  well  whitewashed. 

I  have  read  that  at  the  time  parsley  is  abun- 
dant in  the.  garden  it  should  be  given  to  the 
fowls  as  a  green  food.  It  is  not  well,  however, 
for  it  is  likely  to  cause  a  looseness  of  the  bowels 
and  dropping  of  soft-shelled  eggs  under  the 
roosts.  Allow  the  fowls  access  to  tender  grass  a 
few  minutes  in  each  day,  and  give  the  parsley  to 
the  pig. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  scatter  air-slaked 
lime  freely  about  the  houses  as  an  absorbent  and 
a  deodorizer.  But  the  continual  motion  of  the 
fowls  keeps  the  air  filled  with  the  choking  lime 
dust,  and  soon  causes  injurious  irritation  in  the 
air  passages.  Plaster  or  a  shovelful  of  dry  soil 
thrown  on  the  roost  board  is  better  than  lime. 

When  fowls  have  a  cold,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
little  care  in  feeding  for  a  few  days  than  to  dose 
heavily  with  pills,  red  pepper,  etc.,  as  some  rec- 
ommend. A  cold  or  roup  shows  itself  in  differ- 
ent ways,  by  coughing  or  sneezing,  and  by 
swelled  faces,  watery  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  the 
worst  form  is  canker  in  the  mouth.  A  simple  cold 
can  be  easily  managed  and  cured  in  a  few  days  by 
giving  small  quantities  of  sulphur  in  their  war  ..a 
dough,  with  a  light  sprinkling 
of  red  pepper  occasionally  and 
warm  water  to  drink.  Castor  oil, 
applied  by  pouring  it  down  the 
throat  from  a  small-necked  bottle 
is  particularly  good.  In  cases  of 
canker,  which  is  the  worst  form 
of  cold  or  roup,  more  care  is  nec- 
essary. The  diseased  fowl  must 
immediately  be  removed  from 
the  well  ones,  and  pure  water  pro- 
vided for  them  in  clean  dishes,  in 
which  a  small  piece  of  copperas 
may  be  dropped  occasionally. 
Feed  no  hard  grain,  and  mix  the 
dough  with  hot  milk,  feeding  it 
sparingly. 

I  have  before  now  advised  those 
keeping  poultry  to  raise  a  crop  of 
mangels  as  vegetable  food  for  lay- 
ing hens  in  winter.   Failing  to 
raise  a  crop  myself  the  past  sea- 
son, and  not  being  able  to  find 
any,  I  procured   a  quantity  of 
cow-horn  turnips,  hoping  they 
would  take  the  place  of  the  man- 
gels, but  they  do  not,  satisfact- 
orily ;  and  I  still  say,  for  a  win- 
ter green  food  for  fowls,  nothing 
equals  the  beets.  They  keep  well, 
and  when  cut  and  placed  in  the  feed  boxes,  the 
fowls  will  pick  greedily  at  them  as  long  as  they 
last.   If  fowls  do  not  have  access  to  hay  in  the 
winter,  it  should  not  be  given  to  them  whole 
and  dry,  for  if  eaten  in  quantities  it  will  obstruct 
the  free  passage  of  food  through  the  crop,  and 
they  will  become  crop-bound.    The  early  clip- 
pings of  the  lawn  should  be  saved  and  steamed 
with  hot  water,  which  will  make  it  very  good  for 
fowls,  and  quite  digestible.— Prairie  Farmer. 


room  it  says :  "If  any  sensible  man,  who  admires 
true  beauty  of  form  and  feather,  will  but  for  a 
moment  notice  the  unpardonable  error  com- 
mitted by  the  'makers  up'  of  the  Standard  in  its 
specification  that  they  must  'match'  at  shows, 
he  will  decide  at  once  that  the  exhibition  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  at  our  poultry  fairs  is  a  farce 
and  a  delusion.  We  visit  the  fairs  to  see  and 
learn,  to  select  that  which  is  good,  to  contrast 
the  points  of  the 'breeds,  and  to  judge  which  are 
worthy  and  whiqh .are  spurious.  When  we  visit 
the  yards  of  good' breeders  we  find  the  cocks  of 
light  color  and  the  hens  dark.  We  find  that  they 
breed  them  that  wayj»and  sell  eggs  from  such, 
and  never  for  a  moment  regard  them  as  any- 
thing but  good  specimens.  But  when  they  send 
fowls  to  fairs,  how  do  they  act?  By  selecting 
those  beautiful  light  cockerels  and  nicely  dark- 
laced  hens?  Oh!  no;  they  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Fowls  mast 'match,' and  they  keep  a  few 
to  breed  for  color  — nothing  but  color— no  point 
but  to  match.  Everything  for  that.  Let  good 
bodies,  clear  yellow  legs,  and  vigor  go  to  the 
winds.  Fowls  must  match,  says  the  'Standard,' 
and  the  same  old  judge  who  judges  for  all  the 
shows  will  be  on  hand,  and  woe  to  him  who 
exhibits  first-class  birds  that  do  not  match. 
They  will  be  cut  one  hundred  points— dis- 
qualified." 


How  to  Mate  Plymouth  Rocks. 

How  to  mate  for  producing  Standard  birds, 
requires  two  separate  yards,  and  on  this  subject 
Mr.  C.  A.  Lehmann,in  Poultry  Messenger,  says 
the  Standard  color  being  the  shade  at  which  the 
sexes  meet — when  the  breast  plumage  of  the 
cock  and  hen  is  alike — must  be  called  the  pure  or 
standard  color;  and  this  is  that  which  was 


The  Same  Old  Judge. 

Under  this  heading  the  Farmers'  Magazine 
(Parkesburg,  Pa.)  thus  gives  its  opinion  of  what 
may  be  expected  at  the  poultry  shows: 

"The  poultry  shows  are  beginning,  and  'the 
same  old  judge' is  on  hand.  About  two  or  three 
persons  kindly,  but  like  Barkis,  are  'willin'  to 
do  all  the  judging  that  is  usually  done,  and  the 
way  they  write  about  their  exploits  at  'cutting 
to  a  half  point,'  under  the  guise  of  modesty,  is 
sufficient  to  cause  a  blush  to  mantle  even  the 
cheek  of  a  bronze  statue.  To  hear  them  speak  of 
'matching  in  the  show  ring,'  white  feather  as 
large  as  a  BB  shot.'  and  'red  spot  between  the 
toes,'  is  enough  to  make  the  oldest  breeders  sell 
out  and  go  into  the  junk  business.  Farmers, 
who  think  they  know  a  little  about  fowls,  find 
in  the  presence  of  the  wisdom  displayed  by 
these  worthies  that,  instead  of  exhibiting  fowl, 
thev  have  made  a  mistake  and  brought  royal 
Bengal  tigers.  And  it  is  curious,  also,  to 
note  the  reverence  and  veneration  shown  these 
judaes  by  exhibitors,  who,  with  hats  off,  listen 
to  the  words,  and  watch  the  actions,  of  these 
great  judges,  who  give  premiums  to  'worthless 
scrubs'  that  match,  and  disqualify  good  speci- 
mens on  account  of  fictitious  'cutting.'  But 
what  puzzles  us  is  the  fact  that,  with  all  this 
wisdom,  thev  don't  score  alike.  Something  is 
wrong  therei  but  they  score,  and  cut,  and  then 
"write  about  it  to  the  poultry  papers,  until  at 
last  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
must  have  the  same  old  judge." 

And  in  regard  to  matching  fowls  in  the  show 


LIGHT  BBAHMAS,  Bbed  and  Owned  by  Me.  E.  E.  Kennicott, 
Arlington  Heights,  III, 

thought  to  have  been  described  by  the  Standard 
makers  at  Worcester.  Now,  with  the  above  color 
in  view  comes  the  problem  of  mating.  For  male 
progeny,  to  secure  the  largest  number  of  Standard 
points  and  the  highest  Standard  results  in  the 
individual  excellence,  mate  the  darkest  male 
having  bluish  gray  under-color,  with  dark  navy 
blue  bars,  with  pullets  having  plumage  of  like 
character. 

For  a  mating  from  which  may  be  expected  the 
finest  colored  pullets  mate  a  cockerel  with  very 
light  gray  under-color,  barred  with  stone-colored 
bars— which  must  be  seen  in  the  fluffy  portions 
of  the  feather — with  Standard  colored  hens 
having  bars  in  the  tail  feathers  which  do  not 
reach  fully  across.  From  this  mating  not  one 
cockerel  in  fifty  will  possess  a  good  Standard 
color. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  hen  is  always  breeding 
darker  while  the  cock  always  gets  lighter,  thus 
showing  at  once  the  characteristics  of  the  fami- 
lies to  which  they  belong.  Apart  from  these 
technicalities  in  feather,  which  are  not  of  much 
importance  to  the  average  farmer,  who  rather 
seeks  to  secure  the  profitable  quality  instead  of 
uniformity  of  appearance,  the  Plymouth  Rock 
stands  unsurpassed  in  the  poultry  arena  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  Their  egg  production  does  not 
appear  to  be  retarded  by  cold  weather  or  stimu- 
lated by  the  July  atmosphere.  The  even  tenor 
of  their  ways  is  manifested  in  the  uniformity  of 
their  egg  production.  Unobtrusive  in  their  garb 
of  every-day  life  they  wear  a  natural  cloak  of 
sober  colors,  which  suitably  adapts  them  for  the 
"old  homestead,"  or  to  grace  the  lawn  of  the 
suburban  residence.  As  a  table  fowl  they  have 
perhaps  no  superiors.  Plumpness  of  form,  fine- 
ness of  bone,  good  layers,  splendid  foragers,  fast 
growers,  fine  broilers,  compactly  built,  good 
feeders,  delicate  in  flesh  and  pretty  in  appear- 
ance, they  merit  a  trial  from  every  poultryman. 
They  have  been  pretty  extensively  bred  in  this 
province  among  a  certain  class,  but  the  class  is 
becoming  fast  deteriorated  by  admixture  with 
other  breeds  till  many  are  but  little  superior  to 
the  common  fowl.  Our  farmers  should  lose  no 
time  in  procuring  some  birds  of  this  variety 


from  abroad  when  they  will  be  able  to  rely  on 
their  purity,  and  poultry  returns  will  be  much 
increased  thereby. 

Two  Ways  of  Determining  Praud. 

As  an  evidence  of  how  persons  may  disagree, 
we  present  the  letters  below,  which  may  be  com- 
pared, as  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  sift  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff ; 

"In  readingi  your  very  valuable  paper  I  see  you  in- 
vite correspondence  to  show  any  crookedness  in  the  poul- 
try business  so  the  public  can  be  guarded  against  such 
parties.  On  June  Kith  I  sent  $6  to  J.  M.  Bain,  of  Zanes 
ville,  Ohio,  for  two  settings  of  eggs  to  be  as  follows;  9  S.  S. 
Hamburgs,  9  Andalusians  and  8  Langshans;  but  I  re- 
ceived no  eggs  and  beard  nothing  of  the  money.  Be- 
tween June  16  and  July  20  I  wrote  three  postal  cards  in- 
quiring of  Mr.  Bain  whether  he  had  received  the  money 
or  not  but  could  get  no  answer  and  had  given  up  in  de- 
spair of  receiving  any  word,  until  July  31st  he  sent  me  2 
S.  S.  Hamburgs,  2  Andalusians,  14  Langshans,  10 
Houdans.  Houdan  eggs !  I  did  not  order  any.  I  then 
wrote  for  an  explanation  of  the  delay  but  received  no» 
reply.  I  should  like  to  hear  through  The  Poultey 
Keepee  whether  that  is  the  manner  which  an  honest 
poultry  dealer  has  of  doing  business. 
"The  hatch  was  as  follows:  Of  the  1 4  eggs  marked  Lang- 
shans, 9  chicks  hatched;  5  of  the  nine  have  5  toes  and 
smooth  legs,  the  other  4  have  4  toes  and  feathery  legs  much 
darker  than  5  toed  chicks.  The  10  Houdan  eggs:  3  chicks, 
each  of  which  have  5  toes  and  smooth  legs— exactly  the 
same  chick  as  hatched  out  of  the  Langshan  eggs.  T 
should  like  to  inquire  whether  that  is  a  freak  of  nature  in 
poultry,  5  toes  on  the  Langshans.  Or  was  that  one  of  Mr. 
Bain's  freaks  with  a  lead  pencil  to  mark  Houdan  eggs 
Langshans  ?" 

The  above  is  Mr.  Huntemer's  experience  with 
J.  M.  Bain,  who  has  been  denounced  in  nearly  all 
the  agricultural  and  poultry  papers  in  the 
country.  But  here  is  another  letter  on  the  other 
side,  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Richards,  Spring  Hill,  Iowa: 

"Have  received  all  the  numbers  of  The  Poultey 
Keepee  up  to  date  all  right  and  am  well  pleased  with 
the  paper  so  far  and  will  venture  the  prediction  that  it 
will  soon  take  the  lead  if  it  will  still  continue  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  to  give  us  a  live,  practical  paper 
backed  up  by  actual  investgation  and  experiment.  Facts 
rather  than  theory  is  what  we  need.  Still,  your  article  on 
young  chickens  in  August  number  don't  fully  coincide 
with  my  experience,  although  perhaps  correct  in  the 
main.  They  die  in  spite  of  all  the  dryness  I  can  give 
them.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  brooder 
you  are  using  in  experiments.  The  brooder  question  I 
consider  one  of  importance  and  I  hope  you  will  fully  in- 
vestigate that  subject  and  give  your  readers  the  benefits 
of  it.  I  see  several  described  in  the  various  papers  but 
usually  fail  to  state  either  how  to  heat  them  or  whether 
used  indoors  or  outdoors.  I  see  you  make  several  allu- 
sions to  J.  M.  Bain;  also  the  Poultry  Journal.  What  is 
the  matter  with  Bain?  Some  denounce  him  and  some 
his  incubator.  Why?  Now  I  don't  know  anything 
about  Bain,  but  have  made  and  used  his  incubator  two 
seasons  with  about  as  good  success  as  any  I  see  reported 
from  other  so-called  first-class  incubators  where  200  or 
250  eggs  were  used.  The  grade  of  heat  is  the  same  as 
you  recommend  and  the  manner  of  turning  the  eggs  the 
best  I  know  of.  If  Bain  or  his  incubator  is  a  fraud  please 
explain.  I  referred  to  this  in  my  first  communication." 

The  truth  is  both  of  the  above  gentlemen  are 
correct  in  their  views.  Bain  is  a  fraud  because 
he  writes  disguised  letters  about  incubator  re- 
sults for  advertising  purposes.  He  is  a  fraud 
because  he  pretends  to  represent  a  bona  fide 
large  poultry  association.  He  is  a  fraud  because 
he  steals  articles  from  other  poultry  journals  for 
his  Poultry  Adviser  without  credit,  and  he  is  a 
fraud  because  he  is  condemned  for  his  transac- 
tions in  sending  out  eggs  and  stock,  but  his  in- 
cubator is  no  fraud,  despite  all  that  may  be 
said  against  him,  for  we  know  from  personal 
experience.  So  Mr.  Huntemer  is  correct  in  his 
views  of  Bain  from  his  standpoint,  while  Mr. 
Richards  is  correct  from  his  own  experience. 
The  portion  relating  to  brooders  we  will  answer 
by  referring  Mr.  Richards  to  our  April  and  May 
numbers,  though  we  will  endeavor  to  give  a 
special  article  on  brooders  in  a  succeeding  num- 
ber. 


Light  Brahmas. 


The  cut  in  this  number  is  that  of  a  trio  be- 
longing to  Mr.  E.  E.  Kennicott,  Arlington 
Heights,  111.,  who  breeds  not  only  Light  Brah- 
mas, but  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Cochins,  Part- 
ridge Cochins,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Pekin  ducks.  Mr.  Kennicott  shipped  us  the 
prize  White  Leghorns  which  received  the  first 
premium  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  and  to  state 
that  they  are  beauties  is  not  too  flattering.  We 
scored  the  cock  94  and  the  hen  96,  but  no 
doubt  when  they  come  out  in  full  plumage  will 
do  better,  as  they  are  not  one  year  old.  As  birds 
that  reach  ninety  points  are  not  always  to  be 
found,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  result. 
We  believe  that  when  a  breeder  "sends  his  stock 
to  be  examined  by  disinterested  parties  he 
means  business,  and  it  shows  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  his  birds.  Several  breeders  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  sending  pairs  for  our  inspec- 
tion, which  is  a  safeguard  to  our  readers  and  a 
credit  to  the  breeders.  As  our  yards  at  Wayne 
are  for  experimental  purposes  only,  we  have 
excellent  opportunities  of  testing  the  birds  for 
all  they  are  worth. 

A  labge  flock  of  fowls  confined  in  a  one-acre 
yard  will  manure  it  to  such  a  degree  that  enough 
green  food  can  be  grown  on  it  afterward  to  feecl 
them. 
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500  Gold  Watches  Free. 

TUIiL  LIST  OF  PRIZE  WINNERS. 
Early  in  November  we  issued  an  advertisement 
offering  100,000  Holiday  presents,  also  500 
gold  watches  to  the  first  500  persons  whose  let- 
ters were  first  received.  Below  we  give  the  full 
list: 

Chas.  Stenabaugh,  Baptisttown,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Shirard,  Bloomfield,  Davis  Co.,  Ia 
Thos.  Schweitzer,   Spring  Grove,  Pa. 
H.  Griswold,  Wyandotte,  Kansas. 

D.  R.  Beam,  Richland,  Shaunee  Co.,  Kansas. 
C.  E.  Miller,  Cooper,  Green  Co.,  Iowa. 
Tolman  Wheeler,  Galesville,  Wis. 

Hattie  C.  Menden,  Louisville,  Ky. 

N.  B.  Crowell,  Dow  City,  Crawford  Co.,  Iowa. 

Miss.  J.  K.  Lowery,  Denver,  Colo. 

Bessie  J.  Brodine,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

S.  H.  Littell,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Lillie  N.  Brummel,  Ottawa,  Can. 

F.  S.  Hurd,  Utica,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 
J.  W.  Peltire,  Chillecothe,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  E.  Voorhees,  Healey,  Ills. 

C.  W.  Stemingway,  Aledo,  111. 

Dr.W.Rae,5  Hampton  Terrace,Jersey  City,N.J. 

Emma  C.  Joselyn,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

S.  F.  Crossett,  Wayne,  Bureau  Co.,  Ills. 

Elizabeth  Cornwell,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

W.  H.  Magoon,  Champaign,  Ills. 

C.  W.  J.  Croggett,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Lettie  J.  Lettette,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thos.  A.  King,  Cave  City,  Barren  Co.,  Kv. 

Ollie  N.  Prescott,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Austin,  Boonesborough,  Iowa. 

Miss  D.  W.  Snow,  Austin,  Tex. 

R.  G.  Rawlins,  Dutton,  Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

Belle  G.  Flarighty,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Mary  J.  Knox,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Harwood  Sherman,  Clayton,  Ills. 

Lizzie  J.  Orfendoffer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bernice  F.  Jeffrey,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Nat.  Reynolds,  Mooresville,  Livingston  Co. ,  Mo. 

Gillard'Maddno,  Mooresville,  Mo. 

Annie  P.  Pettiss,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Guss.  Nolting,  Brunswick,  Chariton  Co.,  Mo. 

Oswald  J.  Bergman,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

Arthur  L.  Lucas,  Mt.  Leonard,  Saline  Co.,  Mo. 

Curtis  N.  Brestford,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Delle  L.  Fish,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Hattie  C.  Ledderer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Kittie  E.  Davis,  Goshen,  Oldham  Co.,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stephenson,  Plymouth,  Ind. 

Olive  F.  Cummings,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Fentress,  Mercer  Sta.,  Ky. 

Eunice  P.  Merrill,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Dennis,  Kirkwood,  Warren  Co.,  Ills. 

Bert.  J.  Lawingford,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Henry  Swanman,  Adrian,  Minn. 

Essie  O.  Newington,  Rockford,  HI. 

Ebert  W.  Inman,  Utica,  Mich. 

Lettie  P.  Cowing,  Independence,  Kansas. 

W.  C.  Mattier,  Gibson  City,  Ford  Co.,  Ills. 

Gussie  J.  Gregory,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  A.  Sawyer,  Dundee,  Kane  Co.,  Ills. 

Newton  P.  French,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Stacy,  Leclair,  Scott  Co.,  Iowa. 

Azra  O.  Stone,  Jr.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Noble,  Valparaiso,  Sanders  Co.,  Nebr. 

Celia  Baxter,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

E.  Boorman,  709  W.  Dayton  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Ellie  P.  Erwin,  Morris,  N.  J. 

Chas.  Davis,  Haynes,  Ark. 

Connie  J.  Snodgrass,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Woolman,  Hastings,  Neb. 

J.  Ellen  Swiftman,  Norristown,  N.  J. 

Will.  Phelps,  Ceresco,  Mich.,  Box  95. 

Ada  C.  Brighton,  Morrisena,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  P.  Stanton,  Fall  River,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Ady,  Viroqua,  Wis.,  L.  Box  9. 

C.  H.  Bartholomew,  Brock,  Nemaha  Co.,  Neb. 

Julia  F.  Kirshner,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jennie  Vandyke,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lynne  Anderson,  Collinsville,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Cornelia  C.  Kerstner,  Erie,  Pa. 

John  Archer,  Ferry,  Oceana  Co.,  Mich. 

Mamie  B.  Bridges,  Bangor,  Maine. 

J.  H.  Hawkins,  Knox  City,  Mo. 

Ellie  J.  Flannegan,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Lanier,  Anniston,  Ala. 

Fannie  J.  Roberts,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Powell,  Smith's  Mills,  Ky. 

Salma  A.  Mezowitz,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

E.  Sadie  Hughes,  La  Salle,  111.,  Box  212. 
Harriet  H.  Sardys,  Erie,  Pa. 

H.  B.  Hammond,  Chardon,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 
Nettie  S.  Raymond,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dora  J.  Deane,  Worcester,  Mass. 

G.  P.  Grayton,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Jos.  V.  Graham,  Milo, Warren  Co.,  Ia.,  Box  152. 
M.  Thompson, West  Liberty,  Muscatine  Co.,  Ia. 
R.  S.  P.  Norton,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Lib.  Heron,  Lockridge,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ia. 

F.  C.  Herbrand,  Calais,  Maine. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Fitzgerald,  Grenada,  Miss. 

J.  W.  N.  Bradford,  Belfast,  Me. 

C.  G.  Miller,  Grinnell,  Ia.,  Box  850. 

Mrs.B.P. Clement,  204 So.l4thSt.,St.Louis,Mo. 

Carrie  F.  Swan,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A.  L.  Northrop,  Portland,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Calvin  St.  John,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Fellows,  Worthington,  Ind. 

Fletcher  Webster,  Lapeer,  Mich. 

Orson  Kenter,  Toledo,  O. 

Swan  Olson,  Gibson,  Ford  Co.,  HI. 

Will  S.  White,  Garrettsville,  Partage  Co,,  Ohio, 


K.  W.  Streeter,  Jr.,  Bloomington,  HI. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Lyons,  Marva,  Macon  Co.,  111. 

Jesse  C.  Pardridge,  Davenport,  Ia. 

O.  D.  Allen,  87  Gr.  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Callie  J.  Lechefer,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Adelbert  Carpenter,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

Bertha  J.  Kensington,  Mobile,  Ala. 

R.  L.  Bennett,  Auburn,  Ala. 

O.  P.  Jordan,  Sr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

W.  W.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Dunham,  Butler  Co.,  Ala. 

W.  F.  G.  Kenton,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jos.  Snyder,  Bravo,  Mich. 

David  Van  Vrankin,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Josie  V.  Lawton,  Alton,  HI. 

Kirbey  J.  Snell,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

C.  B.  Kegley,  Monmouth,  Jackson  Co.,  Ia. 

W.  M.  Froterer,  St.  Thomas.  Ont. 

A.  H.  Bahlmann,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Bertoni  J.  St.  Olive,  Mobile,  Ala. 

C.  C.  Martesi,  Savannah,  Ga. 

A.  E.  Nichols,  Oronoga,  Jasper  Co.,  Mo. 

Breston  Barton,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Brownell,  Delhi,  Del.  Co.,  Ia. 

S.  N.  Fields,Caledonia,Marion  Co.,  0.,Boxlll. 

Newton  K.  Lovejoy,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Phineas  O.  Stover,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Emma  Front,  Rushvllle,  Schuyler  Co.,  111. 

George  W.  C.  Tracy,  Lynn,  Mass. 

H.  T.  Love,  Babylon,  L.  I.  N.  Y.,  Box  11. 

Gale  S.  Jarvyss,  Salem,  Mass. 

C.  H.  Richardson,  Laconia,  N.  H,  Box  272. 
Dyer  A.  Love,  Galesburg,  111. 

Miss  Gertie  Thomas,  Glendale  Sta.,L.  I.  N.  Y. 

Martha  N.  Haskett,  Bangor,  Me. 

Jas.  R.  Decker.Lime  Rock,  Litchfield  Co., Conn. 

Jos.  Bayette,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  40  Cortland  Ave. 

Graydon  W.  Porter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Hubbard,  Morerod,  Burton  Co.,  Mo. 

Horace  C.  Brand,  Jr.,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Mrs.  H.  I.  Hovt,  Washington,  Sullivan,  N.  H. 

Frank  O.  Thayne,  Sr.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Julia  J.  Dickev,  Waukegan,  111. 

F.  Guild,  261  Pleasant  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Minnie  J.  Avola.  Racine,  Wis. 

A.  P.  Bachelor,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Fowler,  Amboy,  Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich. 

Gussie  N.  Goodfellow,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  T.  Warner,  Shelleyville,  Bedford  Co.,  Tenn. 
Mrs.  Almira  Orrick,  Lexington,  Mo. 
Bridget  O'Fallon,  Moberly,  Mo. 

S.  M.  Lute,  Huntingdon,  Carroll  Co.,  Tenn. 

Leota  Leonard,  Bloomington,  Neb. 

S.  D.  Ramey,  Culp,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

Florence  Floss,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

Abbie  Hackerson,  Chetopa,  Labette,  Kansas. 

Miss  N.  T.  Ormsby,  Carson  City,  Neb. 

Lillie  Doty,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Jennie  M.  Compton,  Dover,  N.  H. 

L.  E.  Rice,  Pratt's  Junction,  Mass. 

Virginia  Atsion,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

W.  W.  Reicher,  Ocean  Beach,  N.  J.,  Box  109. 

Grace  O.  Chadwick,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  L.  Mahan,  Indianola,  Warren  Co.,  Ia. 

Sarah  Scharlenburg,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Lewis  T.  Johnson,  Union  Village,  Vt. 

Rebecca  Watsessing,  Newark,  N.  J. 

R.  L.  Given,  Kewanee,  Henry  Co.,  HI. 

Rose  Burke,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

May  Ellen  Elwood.  Fish  Kill,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  P.  MeMurray,  Halls  Mill,  Barto  Co.,  Ga. 

Flora  Macomb,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Sarah  E.  Pearson,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Miss  Lucy  Anna  Alvarado,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Oscar  Adama,  Bushnell,  McDonough  Co.,  111. 

Q.  C.  Winterrowed,  Annapolis,  Md. 

C.  T.  Yantz,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  M.  Waugh,  Shenandoah,  Ia. 

Brewster  Asbury,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

S.  Knox,  Seymour,  Ont.  Co.,  Wis. 

J.  W.  Stokesbury,  Chariton,  Ia.,  Box  93. 

A.  C.  Boxford,  Boston,  Mass. 

Martin  F.  Bresselford,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Wm.  Garside,  Granville,  Putnam  Co.,  111. 

J.  W.  Prewter,  Townson,  Md. 

Larry  Farringford,  South  End,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Gilinan,  Burdin,  Piscataquis  Co.,  Me. 
Harriet  Saddisfield,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
Newton  Shoemaker,  Fillmore,  Ind.,  Box  3. 
Mrs.  Bernice  Durald,  Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

S.  H.  Van  Lew,  Indianola,  Warren  Co.,  Ia. 

L.  C.  Fayer,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Jas.  P.  Leigh,  Forkland,  Green  Co.,  Ala. 

Jane  A.  Namsos,  De  Kalb,  Miss. 

Miss  Delia  Carson,  Mossy  Creek,  Jeff.,  E.Tenn. 

Pressie  Graybull,  Natchez,  Miss. 

A.  G.  Kelly,  Colusa,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

Cynthia  Hyslop,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Corrina  Linchlaen,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  O.  U.  Woodward,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

Camilla  Penfield,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Sage,  New  Hamton,  Ia.,  Box  214. 

Hubert  Latham,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Doritha  Glenmore,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Addie  Moore,  Lansing,  Leavenworth  Co.,  Kan. 

Dinah  Alford,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Tabitha  Vinson,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Geo.  M.  Benedict,  Fairplay,  Park  Co.,  Col. 

White  Woodcock,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Winifred  Wharton,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

G.  B.  Mershon,Cranburry,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 
Rachel  Fowler,  Abbeville,  S.  C. 

Mabel  Gath,  Lexington,  Tenn. 

O.  H.  Wing,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y.,  Duchess  Co. 

Joan  Bleakwood,  Austin,  Tex. 

S.  H.  Ayers,  Odell,  Gage  Co.,  Neb. 

C.  P.  Denvers,  Galveston.  Tex. 

Miss  Minerva  Cuthand,  Mobile,  Ala. 

David  McBride,  Fostoria,  Seneca  Co,,  Ohio, 


Frances  Whitt,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 
Lucinda  Mendon,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
C.  C.  Spooner,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Box  15G2. 
Theodoria  Kelton,  Bennington,  Vt. 
Chas.  E.  Lord,  Chester,  Conn. 
H.  O.  Slemmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ed.  Dawson,  Colony,  Anderson  Co.,  Kansas. 
Lizzie  Damon,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
A.  F.  Brown,  Tawas  City,  Iosco  Co.,  Mich. 
Bertha  Knowles,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Jas.  Mackall,  Achor,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio. 
Ora  P.  Mallaton,  Newport,  Ky. 
Mrs.  Nell  J.  Baird,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
P.  F.  Hanrahan,  Brockport,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Harriet  M.  Stover,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
R.  E.  LeeNiel,  Selma,  Ala.,  L  Box  210. 
Nellie  P.  Cotton,  Austin,  Tex. 
John  R.  Rhodes,  New  Frankfort,  Saline,  Mo. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  Cincinnati,  O.,  72  Milton  St. 
O.  J.  C.  Forster,  Detroit,  Mich.  < 
Mrs.  Mary  Haines,  Vinita,  Cherokee  Nation, 
Ind.  T. 

J.  W.  Plunkett,  Jr..  Greenport,  N.  Y. 
C.  W.  Conahany,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Allie  Kaiser,  St.  Charles,  HI. 
Josie  Bonduraut,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
J.  L.  Dunn,  Ben  Davis,  Marion  Co.,  Ind. 
Lizzie  Bradford,  Revere,  Mass. 
C.  W.  Walker,  Sherman,  Crawford  Co..  Tex. 
K.  N.  Urner,  Neponset,  Mass. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Bain,  Great  Bend,  Barton  Co.,  Kan 
P.  O.  Berkeley,  Detroit,  Mich. 
A.  Bunch,  Harris,  Ohio. 
Duran  C.  Dreuthe,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
F.  Alderman,  Rushton,  Livingston  Co.,  Mich. 
Annie  Dowling,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Lester  J.  Cooper,  Jr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Abbie  Wilson, Calif ornia.Branch  Co.,  Mich. 
Alex.  O.  Canaday,  Stillwater,  Minn. 
Will  Renigen,  Sutherland,  O'Brien  Co.,  Iowa. 
Ellie  P.  Smith,  Fulton,  Mass. 
Winifred  H.  Archibald,  Waukegan,  111. 
W.  D.  Slight,  15  State  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
N.  B.  Cohn,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Geo.  Offineer,  Hayes ville,  Ashland  Co.,  111. 
S.  W.  Dirks,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
M.  R.  Vanderwort,  Clinton,  111.,  Box  222. 
P.  G.  Shepton,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
Thos.  G.  Brooks,  Appleton,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Mo. 
Annie  L.  Duvig,  Niagara,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  Cowley,  Clear  Lake,  Polk  Co.,  Wis. 
Lizzie  S.  Mowitz,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
J.  J.  Larrimore,  Versailles,  Mo. 
F.  G.  Colly,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Andrew  Kemper,  Kemper  City,  Mo. 
Sibyl  O.  Duff,  Springfield,  111. 
John  Hebbard,  Libertyville,  Jeff.  Co.,  Iowa. 
Phebe  A.  Wegle,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Peter  Reitter,  Dunlap  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Lvdia  E.  Zimmer,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Harris,  Red  Oak,  Mo. 
Elvira  D.  Baders,  Natchez,  Miss. 
J.  E.  Snoddv,  Roanoke,  Howard  Co.,  Mo. 
C.  D.  Reiff ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Thos.  S.  Holmes,  Shobe,  Bates  Co.,  Mo. 
Lucinda  D.  Nolen,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Geo.  A.  Seaples,  40  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

Hester  E.  Quigley,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Chas.  Walters,  Irwin  Sta.,  Pa.,  Box  308. 

P.  C.  Candon,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Rowe,  Warren,  Ills. 

L.  P.  C.  Baxter,  Toronto,  Ont. 

F.  R.  Peck,  846  Cor.,  Lin.  and  Vic.  Sts.,  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

Fred.  J.  Leverich,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bessie  C.  Sherwood,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

S.  D.  Chezen,  Jewett,  Cumberland  Co.,  Ills. 

George  J.  Connei,  Portland,  Oregon. 

S.  C.  J.  Brinton,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.J.Williams,  Senatobia,  Miss.,  care  J.  M. 
Salmon. 

P.  C.  Brodbeck,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Maggie  O.  Stone,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

J.  F.  Terkes,  Havelock,  Pocahontas  Co.,  Iowa. 

C.  W.  J.  Campbell,  Westerlv,  R.  I. 

Chas.  L.  Marsh,  Pitcher,  Chenango  Co.,N.  Y. 

Connor  O.  Ashawav,  Bristol,  Conn. 

J.  S.  Singleton,  Wellsville,  Mont.  Co.,  Mo. 

Brad.  N.  Murphy,  Abbeville,  S.  C. 

L.  M.  Brown,  Monterey,  Owen  Co.,  Ky. 

Mary  J.  Reid.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Laura  Maxwell,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Wm.  Manley,  Holland,  Ohio,  Box  56. 

Jennie  J.  Jaggers,  Livingston,  Tenn. 

T.  G.  Wisdom,  Glasgow,  Howard  Co.,  Mo. 

H.  O.  W.  Wood,  Galveston,  Tex. 

H.  P.  Warren,  Augusta,  Eau  Claire  Co.,  Wis. 

S.  Adel  Eddy,  Troy,  Davis  Co.,  Ia.  Box  108. 

Ada  C.  Maxwell,  Austin,  Tex. 

J.  W.  Jenness,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

P.  O.  Jordan,  Stillwater,  Minn. 

Jno.  Hufbaner,  Derby,  Kansas.  Box  74. 

Owen  J.  Glenn,  Sr.,  Natchez,  Bliss. 

Humphrey  Cummings,  St.  L°vnsi  Mo. 

Lewis  J.  Corterler,  Gallatin,  Mo. 

C.  R.  Pomeroy,Des  Moines,Ia.ll08PIeasantSt. 

D.  S.  Kimball,  48  Exchange  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 
Gilliad  Gibson,  Jr.,  Deer  Lodge  City,  Mont. 

J.  C.  Stockwell,  4  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Otis  P.  Graham,  Indianola,  Nebr. 

Wm.  Robinson,  Austin,  Nev. 

Mrs.  H.  McMillan,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

O.  C.  Shelburn,  Odgen,  Utah.  » 

Jennie  Ackworth,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Bert.  O.  Callaghan,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

E.  R,  Rice,  Langworthy,  Iowa. 
Ezra  Corker,  Jr.,  Atlantic  Ciiy,  N.  $, 
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Owen  Chadwick,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Forrest  N.  Jaconto,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Fred.  H.  Haskins,  Binghampton,  N.  Y.  Bx.  381. 

Arthur  W.Roberts,379  Garden  St.,Cleveland,0. 

Louis  J.  Strogout,  Albion,  N.Y. 

Bradford  Stort,  Brevoort,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Shultz,  Holden,  Johnson  Co.,  Mo. 

A.  C.  Van  Brunt,  Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Esrev,  Chester,  Pa.  Box  47. 

C.  P.  Cordon,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

Nettie  J.  Brazort,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

H.  R.  Hoisington,  Jr.,  Coventry,  Conn. 

Kate  R.  Ross,  Emporia,  Kans.  Box  179. 

M.  T.  Stickel,  Eureka,  Kansas. 

Marcia  J.  Cropton,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Howland,  Wellsborough,  Pa. 

George  J.  Butord,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

James  Fov,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

C.  R.  Long,  Black  Biver  Falls,  Wis. 

Ellen  S.  Stover,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Fellows,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Orra  Bridport,  Bennington-,  Vt. 

Jessie  Benson,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

M.  D.  Gray,  M.  D.,  Cambridgeboro,  Pa. 

H.  C.Baker,  Winchester.  Ky.  Box  45. 

Bernice  Hanna,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  D.  Corbett,  Bangor,  Me. 

Frank  Hess,  Gypsum,  Otto  Co.,  Ohio. 

Alon  J.  Craddock,  Augusta,  Me. 

J.  A.  Lynham,  Richmond  City,  Va.  Box  184. 

C.  J.  Beebe,  Jr.,  Biddeford,  Me. 

D.  E.  Summers,  Mercer,  Mercer  Co.,  Mo. 
Thos.  Stoner,  Rockport,  Mo.,  Box  195. 
Lettia  Solomon,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
Roy  Bailey,  Clawsen,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 
Jane  J.  Aldine,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

C.  J.  Adams,  Weathersfleld,  Conn. 
Jos.  Sterrin,  Erie,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Ward,  Marshall,  Lyon  Co.,  Minn. 
Isaac  B.  Carter,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

F.  L.  Babcock,  Painesville,  Ohio.  Box  667. 
Henry  W.  Barret,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

M.  J.  Wheeler,  Steanburg,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 
Jacob  Afferle,  Warren,  Pa.  Box  98. 
O.  D.  Cass,  Racine,  Wis, 
James  O.  Lord,  Sr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Bond,  Pavilion  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Lizzie  A.  Scroggs,  Fall  River,  Mass, 
Mrs.  Chas.  Dawson,  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 
Minnie  Porton,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Mrs.  E.  Sconce,  Fairmount,  Vermilion,  Co.,  111. 
Loren  J.  Lorton,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Frank  Leonard,  Pittsburg,  Vt. 
Esther  Nichols,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
B.  F.  Allspaugh,  Winfield,  Cowly  Co.,  Kan. 
Ellis  A.  Armstrong,  Chillecothe,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Nettie  Moore,  Labette,  Labette  Co.,  Kan. 
Katherine  A.  Larder,  Erie,  Pa. 
Henrv  Shur,  Hazleton,  Buchanan  Co.s  la. 
E.  C.  Elmore,  Chester,  Pa. 
Robt.  Ball,  Hebbardsville,  Ky. 
Bard.  N.  Correr,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
John  A.  Grisinger,  Wallace,  Buchanan  Co.,  Mo. 
Lucinda  Jarvis,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Frank  Bath,  Graceville,  111.  Box  381. 
Elsie  Mooreton,  Racine,  Wis. 
Geo.  A.  Cad  well,  35  Hawkins  St.,NewBritain,Ct. 
Mary  L.  Brusted,  Norfolk,  Va. 
John  B.Vivien,M.D., 104 MainSt.,Galesburg,Ill. 
Helen  Crester,  Bloomington,  HI. 
O.  S.  Wilbur,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Kintner,  412  W.  Division  St.,  South 
Bend.  Ind. 
Bridget  Coghlan,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Frank  Crandall,  Hope  Valley,  Wash.  Co.,  R.  I. 
Minnie  Darlin,  Detroit,  Mich. 
R.  H.  Tompkins,  Greenville,  Mich.  Box  206. 
O.  J.  Miller,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Mary  L.  Barrett,  Richland,  Mich. 
Josie  Chester,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
J.  W.  Mahohn,  Wakefield,  Dixon  Co.,  Neb. 
King  L.  Starr,  Winnepeg,  Man. 
W.  L.  Johnson,  Warner,  Dakota. 
Orion  Staples,  Stillwater,  Minn. 
W.  R.  Hammond,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Revenue  Office. 
Nathan  S.  Spring,  Hartford,  Conn. 
H.  A.  Van  Galder,  Nicollet,  Wis. 
Lottie  Vandervort,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Ella  J.  Caldwell,  Elvaston,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 
Lester  J.  Buckland,  Belvidere,  111. 
Herman  C.  Olin,  Clinton,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 
Cephas  Johnston,  New  Orleans,  La. 
W.  B.  Herzer,  Marion,  Ohio. 
W.  O.  J.Stoddard,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
W.  C.  Gordon,  Sparta,  Randolph  Co.,  111. 
Clara  J.  Tower,  Newport,  Ky . 
Jennie  P.  Culmsee,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
T.  D.  Reed,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

A.  C.  Shute,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Perkins,  Orfordville,  N.  H. 

B.  J.  Rogers,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jonas  Bedford,  Rushmor,  Noble  Co.,  Minn. 

Clementina  C.  Walsh,  Racine,  Wis. 

Chas.  Hood,  Wellsville,  Kansas. 

Diana  A.  Snell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Pettv,  Cault,  Whiteside  Co.,  111. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Brown,  Hudson,  Mich.  Box  564. 

Burt.  Brown,  Concord,  N.  H.  Box  414. 

Caroline  J.  Pickett,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Blanche  N.  Sinclair,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

John  McKee,  Otsego,  Mich.  Box  167. 

Robt.  Garner,  White  Lake,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Augusta  E.  Mead,  New  Orleans,  La. 

S.  B.  Mumpower,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Geo.  W.  Honey,  Lathrop,  Mo. 

Arabella  P.  Raftree,  Denver,  Colo. 

J.  A.  C.  Tuttle,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  W,  Davis,  Adrian,  Mich.  Box  1024. 


M.  S.  Perkey,  Norfolk,  W.  Va. 

Levi  Enders,  Douglas,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

Drusilla  N.  Leavens,  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Ella  L.  Peete,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Celia  N.  Philo,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Libbie  Sharron,  Portland,  Ore. 

Herman  Henekamp,  Mason  City,  Mason  Co.,  111. 

Henry  Handy,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Earle  Newton,  Box  313,  South  Haven,  Mich. 

Cora  B.  Bardin,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

W.  H.  Smith,  No.  513  No.  4th  St.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

W.  T.  Ardwrite,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wm.  Windhorn,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

Nannie  Lovejoy,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Chas.  W  Hand,  Sidney.  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

Lester  Loring,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

A.  W.  Green,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Essie  Shaw,  Amboy,  N.  J. 

J.  P.  Garnet,  Rothville,  Chariton,  Co.,  Mo. 

Ruth  N.  Niles,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  Shaffer,  Neosho,  Mo. 

Edna  Cummings,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Jas.  Morgan,  Cherokee,  Crawford  Co. ,  Kan. 

C.  C.  Carr,  Jr.,  Key  West,  Fla. 

O.  J.  Sullivan,  Lewiston,  Me. 

C.  M.  Empie,  3  Mile  Bay,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Annie  Laughlin,  Racine,  Wis. 

N.  E.  Hughes,  Howard,  Elk  Co.,  Kan. 

J.  W.  Petford,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Lester  N.  Tower,  Erie,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Ludwig,  124  Clifton  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  C.  McCurrach,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jennie  C.  Phillipsborn,  Brattleboro,  Va. 

L.  L.  Lee,  So.  Whitlev,  Whitlev  Co.,  Ind. 

DollieN.  Clarke,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Wm.  Jacox,  Osceola,  N.  Y'.^Care  W.  H.  Payne. 

D.  J.  Chapman,  Pompanoo'suc,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 
DorindaE.  Zotsman,  Banger,  Me. 

Harrie  Clippenger,  Box  1406,  Streator,  111. 
Susan  A.  Buch,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Ely,  Vaiden,  Carroll  Co.,  Miss. 
Vivian  D.  Rassi,  Morristown,  Pa. 

D.  Stuart,  Wyoming,  Jones  Co.,  Iowa. 
Nancy  F.  Foehringer,  Newpert,  R.  I. 

Noah  Glick,  Breckinridge,  Caldwell  Co.,  Mo. 

Judith  G.  Dobyne,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

H.  P.  Howe,  Orlando,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 

N.  P.  S.  Gomer,  Burlington,  Mo. 

IdaF.  Dabbert,  Hageman,  Porter  Co.,  Ind, 

W.  M.  Lindeau,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Metz,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Martha  H.  Mathews,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wm.  A.  Stees,  Lena,  111. 

Laura  L.  Kula,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Jas.  White,  Panola,  Woodford  Co.,  111. 

N.  P.  Bohmann,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Cecila  Morrison,  Maiden,  Mass. 

A.  A.  Crary,  Freeport,  111. 

Harry  N.  Hoffman,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Phelps,  Florid,  Putnam  Co.,  III. 

Cora  J.  Clement,  Hollidavsburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Cook,  Box  184,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

Hannah  E.  Couts,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Will  H.  Anderson,  Box  32S,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Delia  J.  Monton,  Newport,  R.  I. 

E.  F.  Bradshaw,  Clyde,  Sandusky  Co.,  Ohio. 

F.  L.  McElhenev,  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 
W.  P.  Knurr,  Jr.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

F.  E.  Blethen,  Maynard,  Fayette  Co.,  Iowa. 

F.  C.  Mattern,  Sr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Willie  Tillson,  Cresco,  Howard  Co.,  Iowa. 

Annette  A.  Wollender,  Richmond,  Va. 

J.W.  Bailey,  Manton,  Waxford  Co.,  Mich. 

Frank  E.  Randall,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wash.  P.  Hindsdale,  Omaha,  Neb. 

J.  W.  Probat,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

IdaM.  Bachman,  Hascinsko,  Attala  Co.,  Miss. 

Lizzie  L.  Cody,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

W.  F.  Hill,  Belle  Plaine,  Benton  Co.,  Iowa. 

Martha  S.  Norman,  Moberly,  Mo, 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Davison,  Strawberry  Point,  Iowa. 

H.  E.  Mitchell,  Box  27,  Malvern,  Ark. 

Ursula  L.  Pintsch,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Marion  K.  Devine,  Brunswick.  Me. 

C.  C.  Barton,  St.  Louis.  Mich. 

Edna  Griffin,  Cheyenne  City,  Wyoming  Ter. 

A  Valuable  Remedy. 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  communication 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Monroe  which  is  credited  to  the 
Fancier's  Journal,  we  clipping  it  from  the 
Mon  tidy.    It  will  be  found  a  valuable  remedy. 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  little  of  my  experience  for 
the  last  ten  years,  five  in  England  and  five  in 
this  counrty,  in  treating  this  disease.  It  is  by 
sulphurous  acid  medication,  or  by  letting  the 
bird  be  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  burned 
in  the  atmosphere,  which  produces  sulphurous 
acid  gas.  I  have  found  it  the  cheapest  and  most 
reliable  remedy  that  can  be  used  for  either  fowls, 
horses,  or  human  beings,  that  are  affected  with 
roup,  epizooty,  or  catarrh.  It  acts  like  magic, 
and  relieves  the  patient  at  once.  Two  or  three 
applications  a  day,  for  a  day  or  two,  being  all 
that  is  necessary.  The  mode  of  application  is  as 
follows :  Take  a  small  shovelful  of  red  hot  cin- 
ders from  the  stove,  and  place  it  on  a  stool  or 
chair  (or  something,  so  that  it  will  not  burn  the 
article),  in  the  middle  of  the  room  or  outhouse, 
barn,  or  any  place  that  has  a  door  and  windows ; 
sprinkle  on  the  cinders  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  flour  of 
surphur  (powdered  brimstone),  and  let  it 
smudge ;  it  will  only  glow,  and  give  off  sulphur- 
ous acid  fumes,  which  will  cause  the  fowl  you 
are  operating  upon  to  cough  and  sneeze,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  up  through  the  nostrils  and 


throat  phlegm  and  mucous.  You  need  not  hold 
the  bird  over  the  fumes,  but  sit  a  yard  or  two 
from  it,  and  breathe  it  yourself  as  well.  If  you 
are  troubled  with  catarrh  or  cold  in  the  head,  I 
wil  stake  my  professional  reputation  that  in  five 
or  six  fumigations  it  will  entirely  disappear,  and 
unless  fresh  cold  is  taken  you  will  be  cured. 
"When  the  epizooty  was  raging  so  bad  with  us 
a  year  ago,  in  my  district  I  had  over  seventy 
horses  that  I  fumigated  twice  a  day,  and  I  treat- 
ed nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  advice  during 
the  epidemic.  I  turned  horse  doctor  for  a  time 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  not  one  horse  that  was 
thoroughly  fumigated,  and  ordinary  attention 
given  to  it,  died  or  had  any  relapse." 

The  Doctor  further  says  that  it  is  excellent 
for  croup  in  children,  and  in  1871  he  saved 
every  case  of  typhoid  fever,  which  numbered 
over  100. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  July  num- 
ber, under  the  head  "Diseases  of  Poultry"  we 
showed  how  to  use  the  sulphur  gas  in  solution, 
and  stated  that  we  believed  it  would  cure  diph- 
theria and  other  diseases,  and  in  August  number' 
we  gave  a  method  for  preserving  fruits,  eggs, 
meats  and  vegetables  with  it.  Sulphur  gas,  we 
repeat,  will  kill  any  disease,  and  its  value  is 
greater  than  many  of  our  physicians  know  of. 
We  are  glad  to  find  Dr.  Monroe's  experience  to 
coincide  with  that  of  our  own,  and  we  trust 
every  reader  will  try  the  sulphurous  method. 


How  to  Manage  an  Incubator. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  any 
information  that  serves  to  assist  in  securing 
fair  hatches,  we  give  tbe  following  from  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Poultry  World,  though  we  do 
not  believe  in  some  of  the  methods  recom- 
mended : 

"The  reason  so  many  fully  matured  chicks  die 
in  the  shell  is  for  want  of  sufficient  moisture,  the 
membrane  intervening  between  the  chick  and 
the  shell  becoming  so  tough  that  the  little  or- 
phan cannot  break  through  it  and  so  dies.  In 
putting  the  eggs  in  the  drawer,  put  the  large  end 
up.  Lay  the  thermometer  ON  the  eggs,  the  bulb 
lying  between  and  touching  the  eggs.  Have 
the  other  end  of  the  thermometer  a  little  the 
highest.  Let  me  impress  on  you  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  thermometer  on  the  eggs,  and 
the  egg  that  the  thermometer  touches  mus(  be 
fertile.  You  want  to  get  the  heat  of  the  fertile 
eggs  and  not  of  the  egg  chamber.  The  difference 
between  a  thermometer  lying  on  the  eggs,  but 
the  bulb  not  touching  a  fertile  one,  and  one 
where  the  bulb  does  touch  a  fertile  egg,  is  sev- 
eral degrees,  and  right  here  is,  I  think,  the  cause 
of  a  great  many  failures  with  incubators. 

"After  putting  the  eggs  into  the  machine,  do 
not  turn  them  or  cool  them  for  three  days.  On 
the  fourth  day  take  the  eggs  out  gently,  do  not 
jar  them  any  more  than  you  can  possibly  help. 
Now  is  the  critical  time,  as  life  has  started.  To 
sprinkle  them,  take  a  clean  cloth,  dip  it  in  luke- 
warm water,  squeeze  it  out,  and  draw  it  gently 
over  the  eggs.  Turn  them  gently,  very  gently, 
and  sprinkle  the  other  side  the  same.  If  when 
putting  them  back  you  find  that  the  back  part 
of  your  egg  chamber  is  hotter  than  the  front,  re- 
verse your  tray  night  and  morning ;  that  is,  turn 
your  tray  end  for  end.  See  that  the  water  in 
the  moisture  pans  is  warm.  Two  minutes  is 
sufficient  time  to  tend  the  eggs  in  the  morning. 
Do  not  touch  them  until  night,  then  sprinkle 
the  same  as  before,  but  leave  them  out  a  few 
minutes  to  cool. 

"A  hen  after  sitting  a  week  or  ten  days  loses 
much  of  her  natural  heat,  from  causes  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  here,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
changes  are  taking  place  in  the  egg.  Circulation 
of  the  blood  has  commenced,  so  there  is  generat- 
ed in  the  egg  a  vital  heat  that  balances  the  loss 
of  temperature  sustained  by  the  hen.  So  taking 
this  as  a  guide  we  must  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  egg  chamber  as  the  heat  in  the  egg  in- 
creases. 

"The  nearer  the  time  for  hatching  the  more 
moisture  the  eggs  need.  On  the  last  two  days 
keep  the  water  in  the  moisture  pans  quite  warm. 
When  the  chicks  begin  to  pick  the  shell,  keep 
the  machine  closed,  and  do  not  disturb  them  at 
this  time.  Nearly  every  one  wants  to  pull  out 
the  drawer  and  watch  the  little  fellows  work  out, 
but  don't  do  it,  or  you  will  chill  them  so  they 
will  never  get  out. 

"If  you  find  at  any  time  that  the  heat  has  run 
up  to  110°  or  so,  take  the  drawer  out  and  give 
the  eggs  a  good  sprinkling.  By  following  these 
directions  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  have 
success." 

We  do  not  endorse  the  recommendation  not  to 
turn  the  eggs  for  three  or  four  days,  but  on  the 
contrary  think  they  should  be  turned  oftener 
then  than  at  any  other  time.  Yet  we  may  be 
wrong,  and  the  correspondent  correct.  The  ex- 
perience of  those  who  operate  incubators  is 
worth  more  than  theory,  and  we  hope  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter  of  incubation  will 
inform  us  how  they  operate  them. 


A  small  crack  or  opening  is  more  dangerous 
to  fowls  than  leaving  a  whole  side  of  the  house 
open.  Draughts  are  precursors  of  roup.  Venti- 
late with  openings  on  the  south  side,  but  allow 
no  cold  air  to  blow  over  the  fowls  across  the 
building. 
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fully ask  that  all  articles  be  short  and  concise. 

Address  all  communications  to 
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89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the  Post 
Office,  Chicago,  III. 

P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 


Communications 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in 
relation  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication 
must  be  addressed  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
or  to  W.  V.  E.  Powis.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  simple  reason  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  mail  is  directed  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  as  he  is 
only  in  the  office  once  or  twice  a  week  many 
delays  are  caused,  as  all  letters  directed  to  him 
must  wait  his  coming,  while  on  the  other  hand 
if  directed  as  above  they  can  receive  prompt 
attention.  Our  readers  will  please  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  direct  all  letters  either  to  the  pub- 
lisher or  to  The  Poultry  Keeper. 


Actual  Paid  Circulation  61,142. 

City  op  Chicago,  i 
County  of  Cook,  Illinois,  > 

\V.  V.  R.  Powis,  publisher  of  The  Poultby  Keepee 
and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside:  Being  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  actual  number  of  yearly  prepaid  subscrip- 
tions received  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  number,  April  5,  1884,  to 
December  24,  1884,  was  61,142. 

Signed,  W.  V.  E.  Powis. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of 
December,  1884. 

Edward  D.  Sellman, 
Notary  Public. 

To  New  Subscribers. 

At  the  last  moment  of  going  to  press  we  find 
we  were  amiss  in  our  calculations  and  that  we 
shall  not  have  in  all  over  58,000  subscribers  by 
the  time  set  for  the  award  (Dec.  20).  There- 
fore it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
short  postponement.  When  we  advertised  "no 
postponement"  we  felt  perfectly  sure  that  the 
popularity  of  our  method  of  advertising  would 
bring  the  desired  100,000  subscribers  by  the 
date  set,  but  the  best  calculations  sometimes 
fail  and  we  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  our 
subscribers  till  February  20th,  at  which  time  the 
award  will  surely  take  place.  If  every  reader 
will  only  show  our  bright  little  paper  to  a  friend 
he  will  easily  secure  a  subscriber  and  every  one 
counts  toward  the  one  hundred  thousand.  Will 
you  try? — From  December  Issue: 

Whoop  !  Our  circulation  this  issue  is  61,142. 


Look  over  the  list  of  "Poultry  Shows  to  Occur" 
carefully. 

Our  book  "Management  of  Young  Chicks"  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

The  Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club  will 
hold  forth  at  Worcester  January  5-7. 

Grant  Parish  is  angry  this  time,  and  has 
rolled  up  his  sleeves  for  business. 

And  still  the  advertisements  are  gently  roll- 
ing in.   And  so  are  the  subscribers. 

Cracks  and  crevices  in  the  boards  will  do 
more  to  cause  roup  than  direct  exposure. 

Hold  your  numbered  receipt  until  notified 
through  the  columns  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  to 
send  it  in. 


The  St.  Croix  Valley  Poultry  Show  at  New 
Richmond,  Wis.,  will  take  place  Feb.  3-5. 

The  great  show  at  Lancaster  takes  place 
January  7-1-1.  Lancaster  always  has  grand 
shows. 

We  HAVE^rejected  the  advertisements  of  several 
prominent  and  reUable  (?)  breeders  for  this 
number. 

Now  that  we  have  finished  up  the  "Shoo-fly" 
nearer  home,  we  intend  to  go  for  the  "Sage  of 
Indianapolis." 

This  is  the  season  when  the  tyrannical  express 
companies  impose  heavy  rates  on  shippers  of 
fancy  poultry. 

No  colds,  no  snows,  no  dangers  for  poultry  at 
the  World's  Fair.  The  climate  wiU  suit  the 
breeders  exactly. 

We  have  pulled  out  the  leads,  and  crammed 
our  matter  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  and 
yet  we  must  enlarge. 

Get  ready  for  the  poultry  business  now. 
Hatch  next  year's  pullets  early  if  you  want  them 
to  lay  next  winter. 

If  you  take  an  interest  in  poultry  try  and  visit 
some  of  the  shows.  You  will  have  a  chance  to 
inspect  all  the  breeds. 

The  56,999.997  lookers-on  are  smilingly 
witnessing  the  weaving  of  the  nets  around  the 
game  by  the  "Lone  three." 

Reader  :  If  we  have  too  many  advertisements 
we  will  add  more  paper.  We  do  not  propose  to 
rob  you  of  your  reading  matter. 

Send  in  the  Gold  Watch  coupons  with  20  sub- 
scribers and  $10.00  and  get  a  good  watch.  The 
coupon  offer  is  now  good  till  February  22d. 

Stoneham,  Mass.,  will  have  the  honor  of 
being  the  location  of  the  Eastern  Middlesex 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  January  6-8. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  the  article  "Growth  of 
Young  Chicks,"  and  we  would  suggest  that  you 
carefully  save  this  number,  as  it  may  be  useful 
at  some  time. 

"On  to  Richmond,"  breeders,  and  capture  it, 
provided  another  Manassa's  is  not  in  the  way. 
The  Virginians  propose  to  "hold  the  fort"  Jan- 
uary 6-9. 

That  mongrel  Black  Hamburg  cockerel,  with 
five  toes,  hatched  from  the  eggs  we  procured  of 
B.  R.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  can  still  be  seen  at  our 
poultry  yards  at  Wayne. 

Icwa  will  have  her  State  poultry  show  at 
Boone,  January  2C-24,  the  Des  Moines  show 
will  occur  January  12-17,  and  the  Chariton 
breeders  will  exhibit  January  20-24. 

Mr.  Chas.  R.  Harker,  editor  Poultry  Bulle- 
tin, 62  Cortlandt  street,  New  York  City,  is 
ready  to  oblige  all  who  wish  to  exhibit  at  the 
Madison  Garden  Show,  he  being  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Michigan  Association,  thinks  the  show  at  Battle 
Creek,  January  6-9,  will  be  worthy  the  efforts 
of.  exhibitors,  and  cordially  invites  them  to  be 
present. 

Did  you  ever  before  see  such  a  gem  of  a  paper, 
and  so  full  of  interesting  reading  matter?  Every 
number  is  a  book,  and  worth  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion. We  intend  to  give  you  twelve  times  the 
value  of  your  subscription. 

This  is  the  month  during  which  the  World's 
Fair  will  be  held  at  New  Orleans.  The  poultry 
show  occurs  January  15th  and  ends  Febuary 
15th.  Do  not  fail  to  be  there,  for  the  honors 
will  eclipse  any  ever  before  received. 

The  "Lone  three" — Babcock,  Ackerman,  and 
Forbes — have  argued  their  case  well,  and  Mr. 
Felch  has  twisted  himself  into  all  sorts  of  con- 
tortions in  order  to  find  a  loophole  of  escape. 
They  are  making  him  take  huge,  gulping  doses 


of  his  own  medicine,  which  is  not  very  highly 
relished. 

We  regret  that  the  time  for  the  New  York 
show  was  not  fixed  for  a  few  days  earlier,  so  as 
to  allow  the  contestants  to  run  down  to  New 
Orleans.  Perhaps  they  can  do  so,  even  in  the 
few  days  of  interval.  If  so  it  should  be  done  at 
any  cost. 

The  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman,  a  paper 
containing  twice  as  much  reading  as  this,  and 
published  twice  a  month,  at  $1.00  per  annum,  is 
sent  on  sample  to  anyone  who  will  drop  a  postal 
card  to  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman,  89  Ran- 
dolph street,  Chicago. 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  give  credit  for  all  ar- 
ticles copied  from  other  journals,  which  is  only 
fair.  And  we  do  not  claim  that  everything  is 
original.  We  select  for  our  readers  any  article 
of  interest  without  regard  to  source.  This  is  an 
epitome  of  all  the  poultry  journals. 

When  we  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  that  the 
Colorado  Farmer's  poultry  department  was 
edited  by  a  live  man  we  but  paid  a  just  tribute 
to  an  excellent  poultry  journalist.  We  have 
heard,  with  regret,  however,  that  Mr.  Corson  has 
passed  away,  and  his  loss  is  a  serious  one  to  his 
friends,  and  the  Farmer  in  particular. 

Quail  and  Prairie  Chickens. 

Wanted,  at  our  Experimental  Farm,  a  few  live 
quail  and  prairie  chickens.  Parties  living  within 
a  reasonable  distance  from  Chicago  who  can 
furnish  us  with  the  above  will  please  address 
the  publisher  of  the  paper,  W.  V.  R.  Powis,  at 
Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  111.,  stating  number  and 
price  for  same. 

Something  of  Interest  to  All. 

We  endeavor  to  allow  no  one  in  our  columns 
who  is  not  reliable,  and  have  rejected  some 
parties  from  this  issue.  As  we  thus  endeavor  to 
assist  our  readers,  all  we  ask  in  return  is  that 
they  will  assist  us  by  stating  that  they  saw  the 
advertisement  in  The  Poultry  Keeper.  The 
breeder  will  then  know  that  if  he  does  not  treat 
you  fairly  we  will  make  it  rather  warm  for  him. 

A  Gentle  Hint. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Poultry  Yard,  sign- 
ing himself  "Wattles,"  makes  use  of  the  follow- 
ing sarcastic  hint : 

"Have  the  Rose-comb  Leghorn  breeders  got  a 
comb  yet  that  can  be  distinguished  from  a 
tousle  of  red  yarn  that  has  been  worried  by  a 
terrier?  I'm  not  greatly  interested,  but  should 
like  to  know.  When  the  brethren  get  this 
Standard  business  arranged  in  your  columns, 
we  should  like  some  information  about  poultry." 

No,  Brother  Wattles,  the  comb  business  never 
will  be  finished.  The  comb  can't  be  finished, 
for  it  never  can  be  perfect,  but  it  must  be 
perfect,  or  it  will  be  cut,  you  know.  After  the 
comb  comes  the  ear-lobes,  which  are  to  be  fixed 
in  some  kind  of  a  way,  and  then  the  legs.  If 
you  wish  to  know  something  about  poultry  you 
must  wait.  Perhaps,  however,  you  are  one  of 
those  market  poultrymen. 

The  Chicago  Poultry  Show. 

We  take  this  method  of  announcing  that  the 
Western  Poultry  Associatton,  C.  J.  Ward,  Secre- 
tary, will  hold  an  exhibition  in  Chicago,  January 
7-14. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  mem  bers  of  the  Associa- 
tion we  will  state  that  our  columns  have  been 
open  to  the  Secretary  at  all  times.  Yet,  though 
our  journal  is  published  here  in  Chicago,  we 
were  compelled  to  get  the  above  information 
from  the  Bulletin,  in  New  York  City.  For 
downright  bigotry  and  selfishness  we  have  no 
sympathy.  We  would  not  have  noticed  the 
show  at  all  but  for  the  fact  that  the  members 
are  not  responsible  for  the  narrow-minded  action 
of  the  Secretary,  but  no  association  can  succeed 
as  long  as  an  officer  permits  personal  differences 
to  interfere  with  his  duty  to  the  Association. 
We  sincerely  hope  the  show  may  be  a  success, 
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however,  as  Chicago  is  an  excellent  location  for 
an  exhibition.  Query — Pierce!  were  you  for- 
gotten too? 


Persons  anwering  any  of  the  advertisements 
that  are  found  in  our  columns  will  confer  a  great 
favor  on  us  and  also  on  the  advertiser,  if  they 
will  mention  that  they  saw  the  same  in  the 
columns  of  The  Poultry  Keeper. 

At  the  sixteenth  annual  poultry  and  pigeon 
show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  opened  the  last  Mon- 
day in  November  last,  there  were  5,646  entries, 
or  200  more  than  last  year,  making  a  total  of 
nearly  10,000  birds.  Nearly  1,400  prizes  were 
awarded,  including  135  silver  cups.  The  cost 
value  of  the  prizes  was  $9,000. 

Back  Numbers  of  "The  Poultry 
Keeper." 

Many  new  subscribers  (and  some  old  ones) 
write  us  to  commence  their  subscription  with 
the  April  issue  and  send  all  back  numbers.  This 
we  cannot  do.  All  subscriptions  recently  re- 
ceived from  this  date,  will  have  to  commence 
with  the  current  issue,  or  the  month  in  which 
tbs  subscription  is  received.  We  will  supply 
anv  person  with  the  back  numbers  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  for  five  cents  per  copy. 

Hung  by  His  Own  Petard. 

Some  people  have  a  way  of  proving  falsehoods 
on  themselves,  and  we  give  the  case  of  a  party 
who  is  trying  to  give  themselves  a  reputation — 
on  paper.  He  tried  very  hard  to  show  that  The 
Poultry  Keeper  was  not  read  by  a  certain 
class,  and  became  enthusiastic  because  a  lone- 
some copy  of  another  journal  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  traveling  agent,  but  forgot  himself  and  said : 
"He  caught  right  on,  and  began  to  soliloquise,  'If 
it  is  published  in  Chicago  it  will  go  all  over  the 
world;  and  young  chickens  are  good  any  way 
they  are  cooked,  and  eggs  are  useful  to  albu- 
meuize  photograph  paper  and  make  a  drink 
called  (in  Chicago)  "Tom  <fc  Jerry."  In  fact,  for 
breakfast,  when  fresh,'  he  went  away  murmur- 
ing, 'very  useful,  very  useful.'  " 

Yes.  This  paper  is  published  in  Chicago,  and 
is  not  afraid  to  make  known  its  circulation. 
The  other  portion  about  "Tom  and  Jerry," 
photograph  paper,  etc.,  we  do  not  understand. 

About  Buying  Stock. 

If  you  desire  birds  that  will  enable  you  to 
compete  at  the  fairs  do  not  expect  to  buy  them 
at  a  low  price.  If  you  wish  to  breed  first-class 
exhibition  stock  next  season  do  not  be  afraid  of 
the  cost.  It  costs  time,  money  and  skill  to  breed 
flocks  up  to  a  high  average,  and  the  prices 
usually  asked  are  not  extortionate.  If  you  are 
not  particular  about  exhibiting,  and  desire  some, 
strong  vigorous  birds,  that  have  no  faults  except 
a  twist  in  the  comb,  or  some  slight  defect,  for 
crossing  on  common  stock,  let  the  breeder  know 
it  when  you  write,  and  he  will  try  to  accommodate 
you.  Remember  no  breeder  generally  has  two 
birds  at  the  same  price.  They  are  sold  according  to 
quality.  Therefore,  be  particular  to  describe 
your  wants,  and  do  not  expect  the  breeder  to 
know  your  desires.  And  tell  him  that  you  are  a 
reader  of  The  Poultry  Keeper,  and  will  "go" 
for  him  if  he  does  not  do  justice. 

Our  Experiments  at  Wayne. 

With  the  beginning  of  1885  we  will  commence 
our  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  out  readers. 
We  have  over  2,000  square  feet  of  space  under 
cover,  and  nearly  all  breeds  are  represented,  and 
a  large  number  of  incubators  will  be  operated. 
Those  in  use  at  present  are  the  hot  water  tank 
models,  as  described  in  our  book  "Incubators  and 
Brooders,"  but  as  our  duty  is  to  experiment  we 
invite  breeders,  manufacturers  and  others  to 
send  specimens,  should  they  desire  to  do  so,  as 
we  will  test  them  and  report  results.  Stock,  eggs 
for  hatching,  egg  food,  medicines,  or  anything 
else,  will  be  tried.  There  is  a  large  farm  con- 
nected with  the   poultry    department,  and 


agricultural  implements  and  stock  received  great 
attention  last  season.  Upon  the  farm  are 
Poland  China,  Victoria  and  Yorkshire  hogs  and 
a  fine  flock  of  Oxford  Down  sheep.  It  is  operated 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farm,  Field  and  Stockman  and  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  arrangements  for  more  effective 
work  are  nearly  all  completed. 

An  Elegant  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerel. 

The  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  which  was  sent 
us  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Pepoon,  Painesville,Ohio,  arrived 
during  the  month,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we 
state  that  he  greatly  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. His  comb  is  very  evenly  serrated  and 
nearly  perfectly  straight,  though  the  serrations 
are  rather  deep,  but  taken  altogether  it  is  not 
easily  excelled.  We  scored  him  95,  as  but  little 
cutting  could  be  done  with  him,  the  tail  being 
very  full  and  the  plumage  elegant.  As  it  is 
not  supposed  that  Mr.  Pepoon  sent  us  his 
best,  which  is  retained  for  breeding,  we  must 
conclude  that  his  stock  is  far  above  the  aver- 
age, and  he  adopted  an  excellent  method  of 
making  it  known.  When  breeders  send  sam- 
ples of  their  stock  to  be  inspected,  as  Mr. 
Pepoon  did  with  his  Brown  Leghorns  and  Mr. 
Kennicott  with  his  White  Leghorns,  it  shows 
that  they  have  confidence  in  their  birds. 


The  Rights  of  Subscribers. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Jones,  of  New  York  City,  knowing 
his  rights  dare  maintain  them.  He  sends  us  a 
letter  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  others,  and 
says: 

"Just  finisher!  reading  The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  November,  and  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  your 
advertising  department  is  fast  increasing,  but 
please  don't  cut  the  editorials  or  the  correspond- 
ence any  shorter.  Perhaps  to  carry  this  out 
would  cost  you  more  money  for  extra  printing 
and  extra  paper.  Then  charge  more  tor  it.  I,  for 
one,  would  be  willing  to  pay  double  what  I  pay 
now,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  worth  it." 

Good  advice,  friend  Jones,  and  we  will  profit 
by  it.  Many  journals  neglect  their  subscribers 
by  tickling  the  advertisers  under  the  chin.  We 
know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  which  is  to 
keep  up  your  circulation,  and  advertisers  will 
come  without  urging.  It  is  business  with 
them.  If  they  give  us  an  advertisement,  and  it 
does  not  pay  them,  they  will  soon  know  it,  and 
all  the  "blowing"  about  "going  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,"  and  such  like,  amounts  to  nothing. 
Advertisers  have  brains,  and  transact  business 
in  a  business  way.  We  are  aware  that  if  we 
crowd  our  columns  to  the  detriment  of  the  read- 
ing matter  we  will  lose  the  subscribers  and  the 
advertisers  will  follow.  Hence  we  aim  to  keep 
up  the  circulation  and  let  the  advertisers  take 
care  of  themselves. 

We  will  not  rob  our  readers,  but  add  more 
space  to  our  journal,  and  then  it  will  not  matter 
to  the  readers  how  many  advertisements  we 
have  so  they  are  reliable  and  do  not  encroach  on 
them.  We  have  culled  out  some  of  the  unre- 
liable breeders,  and  believe  those  we  have  are 
honorable. 

Friend  Jones,  you  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  double  price,  but  if  we  can  give  you  treble 
the  reading  for  the  same  price  we  will  endeavor 
to  do  so.  Notice  how  we  have  crowded  the  type 
to  oblige  you. 

Pure  Breeds  and  Market  Fowls. 

In  the  Fanciers'  Gazette  of  December,  Mr.  C. 
B.  Armstrong,  Carthage,  Mo.,  has  a  long  article 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  criticises  Mr. 
Parish's  position  on  the  Standard  question, 
While  we  cousider  Mr.  Armstrong  somewhat 
severe  in  his  language,  yet  we  believe  there  are 
two  sides  to  all  questions,  and  select  an  extract 
in  order  to  present  our  own  views  in  regard  to 
the  matter: 

"In  the  same  article  (referring  to  Mr.  Parish's 
article  in  The  Poultry  Keeper)  he  says: 
'Raising  poultry  for  market  is  the  only  true 
method  of  poultry  farming- '  In  regard  to  this 
matter,  I  agree  with  I.  K.  Felch,  in  the  October 
Poultry  Keeper:  'It  has  no  claim  on  the 


market  man  or  poulterer.  But  when  a  market 
man  comes  to  the  Fanciers'  Exhibition,  he  must 
show  his  wares  under  the  rules  of  the  Society 
making  the  exhibition.  But  if  they  cannot  con- 
sent then  they  had  better  stay  away.'  " 

We  will  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
peculiar  style,  or  method  of  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject, is  not  to  be  considered  in  reaching  for  the 
facts.  According  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Parish 
makes  use  of  the  expression  "Raising  poultry 
for  market  is  the  only  true  method  of  poultry 
farming."  Can  that  assertion  be  denied?  Is 
it  not  well  known  that  raising  poultry  for  show 
is  a  different  process  from  poultry  farming? 
Do  those  who  endeavor  to  make  poultry  profit- 
able receive  encouragement  at  the  poultry  ex- 
hibitions? We  think  not,  for  the  test  of  merit 
depends  upon  the  plumage,  legs,  comb  and 
wattles — the  most  useless  portions — while  noth- 
ing in  the  shape  of  premiums  is  offered  for  the 
best  laying  hen,  the  fat  carcass,  or  the  market 
chicks. 

The  true  science  of  poultry  raising  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  tends  to  increase  production 
of  carcass  and  eggs.  Something  more  should  be 
required  than  beauty.  The  best  method  of 
crossing  is  an  open  matter  for  discussion,  and 
how  to  promote  "prolificacy  at  the  least  possible 
cost  is  of  vital  interest  to  many.  In  the  face  of 
the  utter  contempt  shown  the  crosses,  the  breed- 
ers have  often  been  forced  to  accept  them  as 
established  breeds  when  public  preference  is 
shown  them,  as  with  the  Wyandottes  and  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  which  are,  were  they  not  admitted 
to  the  Standard,  "scrubs." 

Even  the  much  abused  dunghill  is  a  mixture 
of  many  of  the  best  breeds,  and  does  not  breed 
true  for  that  reason.  Hence,  as  there  is  good 
blood,  at  times,  even  in  scrubs,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  frequent  crossing  of  common 
stock,  which  promotes  vigor,  induces  many  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  "points"  of  pure  breeds 
to  claim  that  they  are  the  best  for  the  market 
poultryman. 

Mr.  Armstrong  quotes  Mr.  Felch's  remark  in 
our  October  number: 

"But  when  a  market  man  comes  to  the  Fancier's 
Exhibition  he  must  show  his  wares  under  the 
rules  of  the  society  making  the  exhibition.  But 
if  they  cannot  consent  then  they  had  better  stay 
away." 

Here  the  line  is  drawn  between  the  exhibitor 
and  the  poultryman,  while  the  language  used  is 
plain  and  to  the  point,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Fanciers'  Gazette  tells  us  that  before  we  can 
be  accepted  to  the  ranks  we  must  bow  down  to 
that  idol,  the  Standard,  even  is  it  does  contain, 
says  he,  a  few  slight  (?)  errors. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  a  standard 
for  anything,  if  such  can  be  had,  but  do  not 
understand  why  a  chasm  should  exist  between 
the  "fancy"  breeders  and  the  "market"  poultry- 
man.  If  the  rules  restrict  shows  to  a  certain 
class  then  the  rules  should  be  changed.  When 
the  poultry  shows  open  their  doors  for  the  best 
birds,  the  market  poultrymen  will  be  there  to 
compete,  but  instead  of  culling  out  the  white 
hen  with  a  black  spot  no  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin  on  her  plumage  he  will  challenge  for 
quality  of  flesh  and  production,  and  point  to 
his  victories  as  surely  as  do  the  breeders  of 
grades  who  come  to  our  fat  stock  shows  with 
their  steers  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  shambles  in 
order  to  show  their  excellent  qualities. 

It  is  true  that  the  market  poultryman  must 
use  the  thoroughbreds,  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  fancy  breeders,  who  keep  up  the  purity  of  his 
stock,  but  the  breeder  is  dependent  upon  the 
poultryman  as  his  customer,  and,  in  order  to 
secure  that  custom,  he  must  breed  for  vigor  and 
excellence  in  characteristics  as  well  as  plumage, 
and  to  hint  that  he  must  not  bring  his  wares 
where  he  is  not  wanted  is  a  warning  that  his 
money  is  better  than  his  company.  To  interest 
him  and  bid  him  welcome  is  to  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  all,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  being 
designated  as  the  psblisher  of  a  market  poultry 
journal.  We  found  there  was  room  for  it,  and 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  in  so  doing  we 
found  the  number  of  believers  to  be  legion, 
thus  opening  a  new  field  for  breeders  to  harvest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  FLOOD  GATES  OPENED. 

Grant  Parish,  in  Answer  to  His 
Assailants. 

IS  IT  TO  BE  MEAT  OE  FEATHEBS? 

Mb.  Editor:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  un- 
journalistic  and  I  may  add  ungentlemanly  conduct  of 
the  Indianapolis  editor  toward  me  and  my  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  sounder  and  more  elevated  basis  for  the  great 
poultry  occupation  to  stand  upon.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  effort  to  cover  me  with  ridicule  he  mentioned  that 
my  Poultry  Review  had  a  circulation  of  665  copies  when 
Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Pierce  bought  it.  Now  in  plain 
English,  why  did  the  then  and  present  editor  state  in 
his  next  issue  of  the  Gazette  that  said  Poultry  Review 
had  a  National  circulation  of  "several  thousand11 
readers?    Quantum  sufficit. 

MY  POSITION  STATED. 

My  past  and  present  efforts  have  been  to  advance 
legitimate  poultry  culture;  to  elevate  the  position  it 
holds  in  American  'diversified  industries;  to  expose  and 
purify  the  effects  of  an  ungainly  and  ill-constructed  book; 
to  make  the  sale  and  exchange  of  fowls  and  eggs  a  pleas- 
ant, profitable  and  safe  mode  of  mutual  benefit,  and  to 
break  down  the  barrier  reared  by  this  ill-clothed  book  to 
keep  the  people  from  seeing  them  in  their  true  light  and 
understanding  why  they  who  were  supposed  to  mold  the 
law  had  made  feathers  of  more  value  tlian  meat  and 
eggs.  My  efforts  have  been  to  crush  those  who  are  now 
(and  will  continue,  no  doubt)  grinding  with  the  power 
of  a  debauched  ruler  a  great  and  noble  profession,  and 
these  efforts  I'll  continue  to  the  end,  even  if  I  am  com- 
pelled to  go  "clothed  single  handed11  into  the  jaws  of  the 
press  (which  is  a  power)  and  of  a  great  majority. 

THE  STAND ABD  THE  CAUSE  OF  FRAUD. 

On  this  assertion  I  base  my  best  facts  and  beliefs,  to- 
wit:  The  Standard  has  created  a  class  of  people  whom 
Pll  call  "gamblers  in  feathers11  who  do  not  raise  fowls  to 
sell  on  market  stalls  to  assist  the  feeding  of  the  millions 
of  fellow  beings,  nor  raise  and  produce  eggs  to  increase 
the  annual  egg  statistic,  no.not  that;  nor  to  raise  fowls  for 
home  consumption.preferring  to  feed  their  families  off  of 
twelve  cent  beef  and  store  eggs.  These  persons  raise, 
sell  and  exchange  live  fowls  but  do  not  recognize  meat 
or  egg  production,  but  feathers.  They  sell  a  cock  or 
hen,  pair  or  trio,  for  big  money,  say  §50.  It  is  not  the 
fowl  itself  they  are  selling,  but  feathers,  which  make 
points,and  the  points  the  commander  of  the  Standard  of 
Excellence,  hence  these  people  are  not  poultry  breeders 
but  fakirs  in  feathers',  and  those  who  purchase  from 
this  class  of  traders  don't  buy  the  fowls  but  the  worth- 
less mantles  of  the  same.  They  pay  their  money  and  are 
led  by  the  Standard  to  expect  a  wonderful  creation  of 
the  power  of  the  early  Creator,  something  that  will  make 
them  famous,  something  that  will  make  their  farms  and 
yards  the  Mecca  of  the  country,  something  that  even  the 
local  press  will  notice.  These  people  that  buy  the  Stand- 
ard fowls  cannot  sleep  because  of  the  joys  of  anticipation 
of  "coming  wonders.1'  When  the  box  and  precious  freight 
arrives  the  purchaser  knocks  off  the  slats  and  out  walks  a 
live  fowl,  one  of  these  plain,  ordinary,  every-day,  go-as-I- 
please  kind  of  chickens.  The  much  valued  bird  "is  con- 
scious that  he  is  a  representative  of  the  Pope,  and  he  or 
she,  as  the  case  may  be,  eats,  drinks  and  roosts  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  fowl  kingdom.  The  party  that  has  paid  a 
large  price  for  Standard  poultry  sees  at  once  that  he  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  general  swindle  and  he  has  paid  §20 
to  $40  for  what  in  reality  was  worth  its  face  value, 
namely,  50  cents  ami  at  the  most  §1.  The  usual  "delight- 
ful" correspondence  between  buyer  and  seller  follows  (and 
all  who  sell  fancy  fowls  know  what  kind  it  is),  the  party 
retires  from  the  "fancy,"  stamps  the  poultry  business  as 
afraud  and  humbug.  Interview  each  and  every  per- 
son that  has  given  up  poultry  raising  and  each  and 
every  one  will  say  "I  lost  money  in  breeding  fowls." 
Questions:  What  was  the  cause?  Why  did  they  lose 
money?  Ansioers:  Because  they  had  followed  the 
Standard  method  of  canary  bird  way  of  raising  fowls. 
They  had  paid  twenty  timesthe  real  value  of  the  poultry 
and  they  all  of  a  sudden  discovered  that  they  were  not 
millionaires,  and  a  poor  man  had  no  business  in  raising 
poultry. 

THIS  IS  A  MOST  DELIGHTFUL 

state  of  affairs.  A  poor  man  has  no  business  in  raising 
poultrv,  as  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  Standard  tax,  hence 
my  efforts  aided  by  others  to  make  the  price  of  breeding 
stock  at  such  figures  that  all  can  find  avenues  to  enter 
an  occupation  which  is  greater  than  the  beef  or  pork  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  Por  this  effort  to  demolish  the 
Sta?idard,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  high  and  foolish 
state  of  prices,  1  am  covered  with  ridicule  by  several 
(not  all)  poultry  editors  who  imagine  they  create  an 
impression  of  terror  upon  me  bv  having  (they  say)  the 
audacity  to  question  the  power,  the  good  and  evil  of  the 
Stanck,rd.  All  the  poultry  journalists  that  ever  existed 
could  not  change  my  open  disgust  and  expression  in 
regard  to  this  foolish  Standard  drama  of  insane  ideas. 
A  thousand  Pierces  and  hells  will  not  put  terror  into  me, 
for  paper  assaults  are  to  me  as  "pebbles  tossed  into  the 
6ea.11  All  I  want  is  a  square  enemy  and  not  one  who 
will  fall  into  the  narrow  ruts  of  personal  feelings.  This 
is  a  oroad  question  and  only  those  commanding  pens  of 
marked  courage  and  ability  snould  enter  this  "war  on 
the  effrontery  of  a  monarchial  Standard." 

Fanciers'  Gazette  please  copy  in  full  to  enlighten  its 
readers  on  the  non-Standard  questions. 


Poultry  in  Confinement. 

SUBSCRIBES. 

1  am  in  no  way  interested  in  fancy  poultry  or  prize 
winners,  but  as  your  excellent  paper*  devotes  a  large 
share  of  its  space  to  practical  poultry  keeping  or  raising 
poultry  and  eggs  for  market.  I  will  give  your  readers  my 
experience  in  keeping  poultry  in  close  confinement. 
October  20,  1883,  I  bought  twelve  Plymouth  Rock  pullets 
and  one  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel.  They  commenced  to 
lay  November  20,  '83,  and  to  date,  October  20,  "84,  I  have 
got  142  dozen  eggs  and  raised  thirteen  nice  chicks — seven 
pullets  and  six  cockerelB.  One  pullet  began  laying  Sep- 


tember 28  and  has  laid  fifteen  eggs  and  to-day  one  more 
began  to  lay.  They  were  hatched  May  6th.  My  hens 
and  chicks  have  been  kept  in  a  house  S^^xT3"  feet  and 
have  had  the  space  under  my  barn  to  run  in,  19x21  feet, 
Ighted  by  two  windows  of  three  lights  of  10x12  glass. 
Have  not  run  outdoors  a  day  since  I  had  them,  not  even 
in  a  yard  until  September  15,  1884.  Since  then  they 
have  had  a  run  12x29  feet.  I  sold  one  hen  in  June,  lost 
one  in  August  and  killed  one  in  September,  so  that  the 
average  is  not  more  than  eleven  hens  through  the  year, 
and  have  averaged  thirteen  dozens  eggs  each.  Now  to 
show  that  chicks  can  be  raised  in  close  confinement  my 
largest  ones  weighed  at  one  month  old  1 1-16  lbs,  at  two 
months  2  2-16  lbs,  at  three  months  3X4,  at  four  months 
41*>  lbs,  and  to-day,  at  5^  months  old.  my  largest  one 
weighs  O1^  pounds.  They  have  had  good  care,  been 
kept  clean,  had  running  water  at  all  times,  been  feed  a 
good  variety  of  grain  but  no  green  food  except  grass 
and  one  peck  of  onions,  until  about  September  1st.  I 
now  have  a  hennery  24x7  ^  feet  with  the  space  under  my 
stable  and  yard  29x12  feet  and  have  got  forty  Plymouth 
Rock  pullets  and  hens  that  I  shall  try  to  winter  and  de- 
pend on  eggs  for  profit.   Shall  I  get  any? 

[We  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  suc- 


J.  O.  GILBERT.  WALCOTT,  VA. 

I  received  the  first  Poultry  Keeper  in  September  of 
1884  and  October  number.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  The  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is  the  cheapest  paper 
I  ever  read  in  all  my  life  and  the  most  sensible  paper 
that  wTas  ever  printed,  I  think.  Since  I  received  my 
first  Poultry  Keeper  I  have  put  up  a  poultry  house 
12x18  feet  and  12  feet  high;  it  cost  me  §50.  If  I  had 
not  taken  The  Poultry  Keeper  I  don't  think  I  would 
have  put  up  a  poultry  house,  but  The  Poultby  Keeper 
is  so  much  help  in  taking  care  of  poultry,  it  is  worth  to 
me  ten  times  what  I  paid  for  a  year,  fifty  cents.  I  am 
just  as  choice  of  the  numbers  that  I  have  received  as  I 
would  be  with  so  much  gold.  The  Poultry  Keeper 
is  a  very  valuable  paper  for  everyone  that  keeps  poultry, 
and  they  all  ought  to  take  it. 


Profit  at  Low  Prices. 

R.  L.,  BALLS  CO.,  MO. 

I  have  just  been  perusing  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  thought  maybe  a  word  from  me  would  be  acceptable. 
I  have  seen  no  letters  from  this  section  and  therefore 
conclude  that  I  am  the  only  subscriber  in  the  vicinity. 
In  the  September  number.  Mr.  C.  A.  H.,  Priorsburg.  Ky., 
asks,  "Is  there  any  profit  in  poultry,  with  eggs  at  from  6 
to  10  cents  per  dozen  and  young  chickens  at  from  §1.25 
to  §2.50  per  doz  ?"  but  does  not  give  the  cost  of  provis- 
ion for  them.  Now,  eggs  sell  here  from  10  to  20  cents 
per  dozen  and  old  hens  are  considered  high  at  §3  per  doz. 
At  present  hens  bring  §2.50,  roosters  §1.80,  spring 
chickens  6  cents  per  lb.,  ducks  §2,  full  feathered  geese 
§3.  new  corn  55  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  80  cents,  pota- 
toes 35  cents,  meats  from  8  to  15  cents.  Now  I  have  long 
thought  of  beginning  the  poultry  business  but  when  I 
read  of  the  prices  in  The  Poultry  Keeper  I  am  almost 
discouraged.  What  would  you  advise?  I  am  in  the 


country,  18  miles  by  rail  from  Hannibal,  a  place  of  15,000 
and  poorly  supplied  with  poultry.  I  have  two  boys  aged 
ten  and  twelve  years  that  have  nothing  to  do.  I  work  only 
ten  hours  each*  day;  land  can  be  rented  for  §3  per  acre 
and  wood  is  §2.50  per  cord.  Now,  m  view  of  all  this, 
can  the  poultry  business  be  made  to  pay  a  living  profit? 
I  am  afraid  I  will  encroach  on  your  time,  but  would  say 
that  in  my  humble  judgment  the  Farm,  Field  and 
Stockman  and  The  Poultry  Keepeb  together  are  too 
cheap  for  anything. 


Prolificacy  of  an  Aged  Goose. 

F.  H.  BABE,  DAUPHIN  CO.,  PA. 

A  goose  that  had  attained  the  remarkable  age  of  thirty- 
one  years  was  killed  recently  by  a  vicious  dog  in  this 
place.  The  prolific  qualities"  of  "the  old  bird  were  also 
worthy  of  remark  for  last  spring  she  laid  eighteen  eggs 
and  hatched  and  raised  a  brood. 


An  Egg  Within  an  Egg. 


[Our  correspondent  does  not  give  the  State  in 
which  Odell  is  situated. — Ed.] 

Preserving  Eggs. 

J.  M.  WOOD,  EBIE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

The  following  mixture  was  patented  several  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Jayne,  of  Sheffield,  England.  He  alleged  that  by 
means  of  it  he  could  keep  eggs  two  years.  A  part  of  his 
composition  is  often  made  tise  of — perhaps  the  whole  of 
it  would  be  better.  Put  into  a  tub  or  vessel  one  bushel 
of  quick  lime.two  pounds  of  salt,  half  a  pound  of  cream 
of  tartar  and  mix  the  same  together  with  as  much  water 
as  will  reduce  the  composition  or  mixture  to  that  con- 
sistence that  it  will  cause  an  egg  put  into  it  to  swim  with 
its  top  just  above  the  liquid.  Then  put  and  keep  the 
eggs  therein. 


An  Excellent  Remedy. 


COBBESPONDENT. 

In  September  Poultry  Keeper  J.  W.  S.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  writes  that  he  lost  a  Light  Brahma  cock;  symp- 
toms, hoarse  breathing  and  a  rattling  in  the  throat.'crop 
full  and  hard.  I  have  always  thought  those  symptoms 
one  form  of  cholera.  I  have  had  turkeys  and  chickens 
sick  in  the  same  way  and  have  cured  "them  by  giving 
them  the  following  mixture:  One  half  teaspoon  each  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  black  pepper,  soda,  charcoal  and  alum. 
This  is  one  dose;  make  into  a  pill  and  give  night  and 
morning.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  empty  thev  need  no 
more  medicine.  Give  Douglass  mixture  in  tne  water. 
Whenever  I  see  a  fowl  come  from  the  roost  in  the  morn- 
with  a  full  crop  I  give  a  dose  of  the  above  medicine  and 
they  are  soon  all  right. 


cessful,  but  do  not  keep  the  hens  too  fat.— Ed.] 


Sunflowers  as  Poultry  Pood. 

SUBSCRIBER,  ALBANY  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Now.  Mr.  Editor.  I  am  not  going  to  compliment  you 
on  your  success  with  The  Poultry  Keepeb,  for  you 
get  enough  of  that  anyhow,  and  no  wonder,  for  The 
Poultry  Keepeb  for  genuine,  practical  information 
beats  all  the  other  poultry  papers  taken  together.  There 
I  have  gone  and  done  it  after  all — complimented  you.  I 
mean. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  stand  you  have  taken  on  the 
Standard  question;  your  views  are  correct.  But,  pardon 
me,  I  think  Brother  Parish  comes  it  rather  too  strong,  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  "do  away  with  the  Standard," 
only  expunge  its  errors.  "Fancy'  and  utility  should 
go  together  and  must.  I  am  also  glad  to  see  you  are 
drawing  out  the  breeders  into  telling  what  they  know 
about  practical  matters  rather  than  the  difference  be- 
tween "rich  brown,1'  "golden  brown."  "dark  brown," 
"brown,"  etc.  If  we  all  tell  our  experience  in  The 
Poultry  Keepeb  and  what  we  know  about  some  one 
point  it  adds  just  that  much  more  to  the  general  inform- 
ation. And  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  would  only  be 
doing  my  share  if  I  should  once  and  a  while  send  you  a 
short  letter.  (Perhaps,  however  my,  first  attempt  will 
find  its  way  to  the  waste  basket. ) 

I  have  wondered  if  all  of  the  readers  of  The  Poultby 
Keepeb  were  in  the  habit  of  raising  sunflower  seed  to 
feed  their  fowls,  and  for  fear  that  there  is  one  who  might 
fail  to  plant  some  the  coming  year  I  write  this  letter  to 
advise  him  to  put  in  at  least  a  few  seeds  next  spring,  no 
matter  how  small  his  place.  Plant  in  the  back  yard  or 
in  corners  of  fences  if  no  other  spot  can  be  spared. 

I  have  found  sunflower  seed  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
feeds  to  stimulate  egg  production  (it  should  not  be  used 
too  freely  as  the  seed  is  very  rich  in  oil;  indeed,  it  is  so 
rich  it  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  meat  or  beef 
scraps,  to  a  great  extent),  being  much  superior  to  many 
of  the  so-called  "egg  foods,"  that  have  been  so  widely 
advertised  all  over  the  country,  which  if  fed  to  your 
fowls  frequently  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  also 
gives  that  beautiful  rich  gloss  to  the  plumage  which  can 
be  produced  in  no  other  way,  an  item  which  every 
amateur  should  know,  whoever  expects  to  exhibit  a 
bird  at  a  poultry  show.  Sunflowers^  are  also  useful  in 
other  ways. 

When  planted  in  low,  damp,  or  ill-drained  localities, 
they  absorb  miasma,  thus  preventing  fevers.  Honey- 
bees gather  large  quantities  of  pollen  from  the  blossoms 
also.  The  common  single  variety  has  heretofore  been 
much  grown  for  seed.  But  the  new1  mammoth  Russian 
variety  is  so  Jmuch  superior  in  every  respect,  being  of  a 
stronger,  more  vigorous  growth,  having  larger  heads 
which  on  moderately  rich  ground  will  average  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  frequently  larger,  the 
seed  being  also  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  common  sort 
and  in  color  white  with  black  stripes,  that  it  is  now  quite 
generally  grown  by  our  more  progressive  poultrymen. 

[The  article  is  an  excellent  one,  but  we  did  not 
receive  the  subscriber's  address. — Ed.] 

Surprised  With  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


W.  A.  WOLF.  LOUDOUN  CO.,  VA. 

t  In  reply  to  C.  H.  Gilbert  I  would  state  that  several 
years  ago  I  found  a  hen  egg  very  similar  to  his;  it  was 
nearly  as  large  as  a  goose  egg.  and  excited  much  wonder 
in  all  who  saw  it  On  being  broken  it  was  found  to  be  a 
perfect  egg  with  another  enclosed  in  it.  This  latter  was 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon  egg  and  contained  no  yolk. 
Pve  heard  of  one  or  two  similar  eggs  near  here. 


Laying  at  Four  Months  of  Age. 

J.  A.  L.  SMYTH.  UTAH  CO..  UTAH. 

I  My  "Champion"  Plymouth  Rock  puliet  that  began  to 
lay  August  12th  at  four  months  old  is  laying  yet.  having 
kept  it  up  without  any  inclination  to  brood  and  since 
early  in  September  has  rarely  missed  a  day.  She  has 
already  laid  over  sixty  eggs,  weighs  scant  six  pounds  and 
is  bent  on  beating  the  record  of  any  pullet  in  the  United 
States,  including  that  "precocious"  one  of  our  friend, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Wiser,  of  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  whose  good  record 
appears  in  your  last  issue. 


A  Complaint  about  Judging. 

W.  H.  WATSON,  BLITHE,  ONT. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  two  questions  that  have  been 
"Greek"  to  me  during  our  fall  shows.  First:  When  I 
exhibited  my  White  Leghorns  I  found  others  in  competi- 
tion with  them  much  larger  birds,  but  with  feathers  on 
their  legs,  and  the  judges  awarded  them  the  prizes. 
Now  were  they  Leghorns?  Second:  I  found  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburgsln  competition  with  mine  whose 
breasts  from  an  outside  view  looked  two-thirds  b'ack. 
One  judge  discarded  them  as  not  being  half-bred,  while 
another  judge  at  the  next  show  gave  just  such  birds  the 
prize  as  being  the  best  birds,  and  I  being  but  a  green- 
horn in  the  poultry  business  could  not  contradict  him. 
Which  was  right?  By  answering  the  above  you  will 
oblige  at  least  one  of  your  subscribers. 

[In  neither  case  was  the  award  correct,  the 
birds  being  "mixed." — Ed.] 


Good  Laying. 

C.  B.  MATTISON,  ODELL. 

In  your  October  number  of  The  Poultry  Kfeper  I 
saw  on  page  107  an  article  headed  "Precocious  Pullet" 
from  J.  A.  L.  Smith.  Payson,  Utah.  Now.  I  can  discount 
that  and  give  him  odds.  The  25th  of  March.  1H84. 1  had 
a  Plymouth  Rock  come  off  with  fifteen  chicks.  I  man- 
aged to  raise  from  the  fifteen  ten.  On  August  28,  1884, 
one  of  those  pullets  commenced  laying,  I  gathered  them 
as  usual.  In  a  few  days  as  I  supposed  she  stopped  laying 
and  all  at  once  I  found  she  was  missing,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise she  came  one  morning  with  fifteen  little  chickens. 
How  is  that?  Bid  you  ever  know  of  the  like?  Mr.  L. 
Buskirk,  a  ponltryman,  says  he  has.  but  a  great  many 
who  come  to  see  them  say  it  is  a  wonder.  She  has  to- 
day. October  20,  thirteen"  nice  Plymouth  Rock  chickens 
and  all  are  smart  and  lively. 
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A  Good  Record. 

D.  L.  MEAEIG,  WAYNE  CO.,  O. 

I  have  seated  myself  down  this  morning  to  write  a 
few  lines  for  your  paper  about  my  Plymouth  Kock  hens. 
I  hear  a  great  many  men  talking  about  their  chickens 
but  I  have  seen  none  mentioned  in  The  Poultry 
Keeper  to  beat  mine  yet.  1  have  fourteen  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  that  were  hatched  in  June,  1883,  and  they 
commenced  laying  the  first  week  in  February.  1884,  and 
I  have  sold  eighty  dozen  of  eggs  and  hatched  seventy- 
five  young  chicks.  My  chickens  are  not  laying  at 
present.  Now  if  there  is  any  man  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  that  can  beat  that  I  want  him  to  trot  them  in. 


Better  Still. 

F.  C.  REES,  MCLEAN,  CO.,  ILL. 

In  your  issue  of  October  Mr.  J.  A.  L.  Smith  of  Payson, 
Utah,  says  that  he  has  a  Plymouth  Hock  pullet  that  was 
hatched  the  first  week  in  April  which  has  begun  laying 
and  says  he  does  not  think  that  record  can  be  beaten.  I 
have  a  Plymouth  Kock  pullet  that  was  hatched  May  19, 
1884,  which  began  laying  August  5,  1884,  and  laid  fifteen 
eggs  and  then  wanted  to  set;  she  is  a  white  strain. 
Would  like  to  know  if  anyone  can  beat  this.  I  think 
The  Poultry  Keeper  is  one  of  the  best  poultry  papers 
tnere  is,  would  not  be  without  it  for  five  dollars  a  year. 


Shoot  The  Hawks. 

O.  B.  J.,  WALWORTH  CO.,  WIS. 

The  loss  to  the  farmers  from  the  hawks  is  not  fully 
realized.  We  count  the  brood  in  the  morning  and  count 
again  at  the  night  feeding  and  find  one  or  more  short. 
No  one  knows  where  to  hunt  for  the  missing  bird.  Many 
of  us  have  hatched  in  the  Jsprirg  one  or  two  hundred 
chicks  and  in  the  fall  not  one-half  of  that  number  answer 
to  the  feed  call. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  a  loud  squawk  or  flutter 
among  the  fowls  and  ran  out  to  their  rescue,  only  to  see 
one  of  our  favorites  borne  off  fluttering  in  the  claws  of  a 
merciless  hawk.  As  they  can  fly  miles  in  a  few  minutes 
it  is  useless  to  think  of  getting  up  to  get  a  shot  at  that 
one  to  balance  the  trade.  The  State  should  give  a  bounty 
payable  to  the  town  clerk  or  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  in  each  town  for  every  hawk  brought  to 
his  office.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  boys  and  to 
induce  them  to  hunt  them.  It  is  probable  that  $25  will 
not  pay  the  loss  caused  by  raising  a  nest  of  hawks  in  a 
.  neighborhood. 


Breeds  Running  Together. 

ARTHUR  ARMSTRONG,  ROSS  CO.,  O. 

v  I  have  been  keeping  fowls  for  a  few  years  past  and 
have  paid  good  prices  for  eggs  supposed  by  me  to  be  from 
pure-bred  fowls,  but  have  been  disappointed  when  chicks 
feathered  to  find,  judging  from  their  looks,  that  there 
must  be  a  cross  somewhere.  Now,  I  think  the  trouble 
lays  in  breeders  running  their  different  breeds  of  fowls 
together  through  the  winter  season.  I  have  seen  by  my 
own  experience  that  different  breeds  of  fowls  running  to- 
gether for  a  short  time  could  not  be  bred  pure  for  nine 
months.  I  had  the  BufE  Cochin  and  .Light  Brahmas  in 
the  same  pen  for  two  months  and  then  separated  them, 
and  in  nine  months  afterward  the  Cochins  showed  a 
cross  with  the  light  Brahmas,  they  having  part  pea.comb 
and  white  feathers  on  different  parts  of  their  bodies.  I 
have  an  acquaintance  that  had  a  pen  of  Leghorns  that 
had  been  running  with  a  mongrel  cock  for  one  season, 
and  then  a  pure  Leghorn  cock  was  put  with  them  for 
two  years  before  the  chicks  were  right.  Now  I  think 
that  poultry  dealers  who  charge  fair  prices  for  eggs 
should  keep  their  stock  separate  the  year  around,  for  "it 
is  not  very  pleasant  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  and 
have  nothing  in  the  end. 


How  Lone-  Should  Hens  Run 
Together. 

W.  M.  WOOD,  ATHOL. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  if  there  is  any 
danger  of  my  fowls  getting  crossed  if  they  run  together 
now,  and  how  long  must  the  kinds  be  separated  before  it 
will  do  to  save  the  eggs  for  hatching  so  as  to  insure  a 
straight  thing?  I  have  Rose  and  Single-comb  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  I  would  like  to 
get  the  whole  process  of  preserving  eggs  by  sulphur. 
Please  give  it  to  me  in  full  so  I  can  give  it  a  thorough 
trial.  How  can  a  man  get  hold  of  some  good  thorough- 
bred fowls?  I  have  bought  eggs,  but  some  of  the  Brown 
Leghorns  were  yellow,  and  some  of  the  White  Leghorns 
had  feathers  on  legs  and  some  no  toe  nails  on  outside  toe. 
Bought  four  trios  this  fall,  but  they  were  nothing  but 
scrubs.  I  think  the  only  way  is  to  buy  eggs,  and  then 
pick  out  the  pearls,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get  any. 

[Had  Mr.  Wood  given  the  State  in  which  Athol 
is  located  we  would  have  replied  by  mail,  and 
sent  the  sulphur  process  in  full.  It  is  given  in  a 
previous  number.  The  fowls  were,  as  stated, 
scrubs. — Ed.] 


Experience  With  Poultry 

E.  PUTNAM,  VERNON  CO.,  MO. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  poultry.  I  have 
about  350,  all  common  sorts,  all  voung  hens  but  ninety. 
1  keep  five  roosters  to  the  hundred.  Have  hens  that  are 
four  years  old,  but  keep  no  roosters  that  are  more  than 
two  years.  Have  but  little  difficulty  with  disease.  I  find 
corn  to  be  the  best  feed.  I  feed  potatoes,  onions,  some 
oats;  in  fact,  anything  they  seem  to  like.  Millet  seed, 
ground,  and  mixed  with  meal,  has  given  good  satisfaction. 
Have  but  two  roosting  places,  one  8x22  and  the  other 
8x20.  about  equally  divided.  Feed  twice  a  day.  Use 
copperas  and  logwood  in  their  drink  as  often  as  neces- 
sary. Raise  my  chickens  without  hens.  Use  dirt  nuder 
my  nests  when  I  set  my  hens,  it  helps  to  keep  eggs 
moist.  Young  chicks  should  not  be  fed  much  raw  meal; 
wheat  bread  is  good.  Buttermilk  has  not  given  good 
satisfaction,  with  small  crjoks,   4.  ccnimenced.  setting 


about  March  20,  and  continued  until  middle  of  June. 
Can  do  better  during  cold  weather  in  spring  than  in  hot 
weather  in  summer.  Started  last  January  with  100 
hens,  have  sold  over  500  dozen  eggs  and  hatched  580 
chicks  and  have  90  of  the  old  stock  left.  Have  found 
alum  good  in  cholera  but  do  not  like  it  to  use  as  a  pre- 
ventive. Have  lost  by  disease  and  other  enemies  only 
30  head  that  were  large  enough  to  use  this  year. 


A  Difficulty  with  Crop  Bound. 

R.  J.  WATERS,  NEW  MADRID. 

For  some  time  I  thought  I  would  write  you  of  this  but 
neglected.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
true;  I  noticed  one  of  my  Plymouth  Rock  hens  with  a 
large  ball,  as  I  thought  of  mud,  hanging  on  her  breast, 
but  when  I  examined  it  found  it  to  be  her  crop  hanging 
by  a  small  fragment  of  skin,  and  was  very  offensive. 
How  long  it  had  been  done  and  how  I  cannot  tell  but  I 
cut  it  off,  the  whole  of  her  crop,  and  turned  her  loose. 
She  ate  and  drank,  but  it  would  drop  from  the  hole  for  a 
long  time,  but  she  lived  and  got  well.  I  caught  her  and 
looked  at  the  place  and  found  it  had  healed  over,  and 
to  all  appearances  her  crop  was  full  and  she  moulted  and 
laid  some  eggs,  and  now  has  as  healthy  looks  as  any 
hen  I  have.  This  was  sometime  in  July  last.  I  first 
thought  I  would  kill  her,  but  as  she  lived  several  days 
with  the  crop  hanging  I  thought  she  might  live  a  few 
days  longer  anyway.  She  is  still  alive  and  promises  to 
still  do  her  duty  by  ah  egg  or  two  occasionally. 

If  interesting  enough  ask  of  your  subscribers  if  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  came  under  their  observation. 

[No  State  given,  which  we  regret.  The  crop 
should  have  been  emptied  by  cutting.  It  is 
seldom  healing  occurs  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned. — ED.] 


Texas  and  Poultry. 

M.  E.  C,  TRAVIS  CO.,  TEX. 

Please  allow  me  to  say  to  your  Florida  correspondent, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Amsden,  that  no  one  will  blame  him  for  try- 
ing to  draw  immigration  to  his  section,  but  for  disparag- 
ing Texas  as  not  so  good  a  country  as  Florida  for  raising 
poultry.  I,  for  one.  an  old  resident  of  Texas  (since 
'46),  beg  leave  to  differ  with  him  on  that  point  most 
emphatically.  Our  climate  in  Central  Texas  is  mild 
enough  to  raise  chickens  without  artificial  heat  in 
winter,  and  what  is  more,  yellow  fever  does  not  take  any 
foothold  here  to  the  detriment  of  its  inhabitants.  I  have 
raised  poultry  twelve  years  (since  '71  land  have  never 
lost  one  through  disease  yet.  All  you  have  to  do  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  is  to  study  the  wants  of  your  fowls  and 
make  them  as  comfortable  as  your  means  and  space  will 
allow;  if  confined  supply  them  with  such  food  as  nature 
supplies  them  when  running  at  large.  Keep  their  prem- 
ises clean  and  my  experience  proves  to  me  that  my  fowls 
need  no  doctoring,  are  profitable  and  a  great  source  of 
pleasure  to  me.  I  want  no  better  country  to  raise  fowls 
than  this  same  glorious  and  great  Lone  Star  State.  All 
are  welcome  who  intend  coming  here,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  for  one  do  not  advise  those  who  want  to  go  to 
Florida  to  come  to  Texas  if  they  prefer  Florida  to  Texas. 

[Still  another  correspondent  who  does  not  give 
his  name,  which  we  think  is  a  mistake. — Ed.1 


Some  Figures  About  Feeding  Fowls. 

E.  REES,  PLYMOUTH  CO.,  MASS. 

I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  anvone  can  feed 
hens  at  one  dollar  per  100.  for  thirty  days,  as  F.  M. 
Munger  gives  the  figures  in  the  October  number.  Does 
he  mean  one  dollar  per  hundred  pounds  of  feed?  He  has 
down  §1.25  for  food  in  the  bill.  I  have  twenty-six  hens 
and  pullets  and  chickens  enough  to  make  a  total  of  one 
hundred,  and  my  bill  for  grain  was  $7.88,  which  is  $2.88 
more  in  thirty  days  than  Mr.  Munger's  bill  would  have 
been  per  100  hens  for  the  same  month.  I  feed  com,  oats, 
cracked  corn,  wheat  bran  and  meal.  They  have  a  large 
range  to  run,  and  everything  to  make  hens  happy,  and 
they  seem  very  happy;  but  they  only  layed  twenty-five 
dozen  eggs  during  September,  making  ten  less  than  Mr. 
Munger's  twenty-five  hens.  Eight  of  my  hens  are  all 
the  time  wanting  to  set,  just  as  soon  as  I  manage  to 
break  up  one  batch  of  eight,  there  will  be  eight  more 
ready  to  go  into  the  place  of  punishment.  I  have  stopped 
trying  to  break  them  up,  it  makes  them  steal  their 
nests.  Now  I  let  them  set  for  twenty-one  days,  but  I 
take  away  'all  the  eggs  that  I  can  find,  then  they  are 
satisfied  and  commence  to  lay  as  soon  as  they  get  through. 
During  August  and  first  of  September  they'  eat  feathers. 
I  felt  troubled,  because  it  was  not  the  lack  of  meat  that 
caused  it,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  They 
were  troubled  with  lice  also,  although  that  they  had 
more  than  enough  dirt  to  wallow  in.  I  gave  them  a  good 
dose  of  sulphur  and  in  one  week  gave  them  another  large 
dose;  since  then  there  has  been  no  feather  eating  and 
the  lice  have  nearly  disappeared.  We  cannot  sell  chick- 
ens here  that  weigh  less  than  three  pounds,  and  very 
seldom  less  than  four  and  one-half  pounds,  so  you  see  it 
costs  more  to  raise  chickens  for  market  here  than  itC  does 
in  Chicago. 

Irish  Belfast  Reds. 


F.  A.  CLARK,  MIDDLESEX  CO.,  CONN. 

In  the  October  issue  of  your  valuable  journal  which  in 
its  infancy,  so  to  speak.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing 
the  best  of  its  kind  published,  and  I  have  read  them  all, 
I  noticed  an  article  headed  "The  Belfast  Reds,"  contain- 
ing a  letter  from  Chas.  P.  Adams,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
who  makes  the  statement,  "they  have  been  shown  up  as 
worthless  by  the  'Game  Fanciers''  Journal?™  He 
probably  alludes  to  the  controversy  between  breeders, 
which  was  published  in  the  "Journal"  in  1883  relating  to 
the  above  strain  of  fowls,  and  as  the  gentleman  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  attacking  the  reputation  of  a 
thoroughly  game  cock,  I  request  the  liberty  of  defending 
the  same,  through  your  columns.  To  begin  let  us  re- 
view the  "showing  up"  by  the  •"Journal."  In  the  March 
number  of  1883.  a  gentleman  in  Texas  wrote  an  article 
over  the  initials  C.  W.  C.  in  which  he  described  a  Bel- 
fast Red  cock  which  he  had  just  purchased  of  a  breeder 
by  the  name  of  H.  S.  Hill.  Dundee.  O..  and  spoke  very 
highly  of  the  bird,   The  June  number  came  out  with  an 


attack  on  said  article  by  a  person  in  Chicago  signing 
himself  "William,"  who  requested  C.  W.  C.  to  show 
where  this  breed  had  been  tested  with  steel.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  the  articles  which  followed  this. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  replied  to  by  such  men  as 
J.  A.  Davis,  J.  A.  Bentley,  H.  S.  Hill  and  others,  who 
showed  just  what  he  asked  for,  and  Mr  Davis  defied  him 
to  show  where  one  of  his  Belfasts  had  proven  a  "Dung- 
hill." P.  W.  Carew,  Toledo,  gave  an  account  of  two 
battles,  in  which  he  claimed  the  Belfast  Reds  ran,  one  or 
both  of  them  coming  from  H.  S.  Hill,  this  being  the 
only  sound  point  in  the  line  of  attack,  while  the  evidence 
in  defense  was  largely  in  the  majority7,  and  I  defy  any 
impartial  person,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  Game 
Fanciers'1  Journal  of  1883.  to  say  that  the  Belfast  Reds 
were  "shown  up"  as  worthless.  Perhaps  Mr.  Adams  takes 
the  testimony  of  two  persons  in  the  attack,  and  overrules 
that  of  six  or  more  in  the  defense.  I  admit  that  the 
description  of  the  cock  owned  by  C.  W.  C.  widely  differs 
from  those  known  to  me  as  Belfasts,  but  in  my  article 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Journal  headed  "Vindi- 
cation," I  gave  a  plain  statement  of  what  they  have  and 
can  do  in  the  pit  with  Seels,  with  no  attempt  at  "bom- 
bast." I  will  state  that  were  I  located  near  Mr.  Adams 
I  think  1  could  take  my  old  cock  or  one  of  his  chickens 
and  in  a  battle  with  "steel"  convince  him  that  Belfast 
Reds  are  not  only  game,  but  a  mighty  hard  bird  to  whip. 
If  they  were  proved  worthless  in  the  Journal,  let  me  ask 
him  what  induced  such  cockers  as  F.  W.  Cooper  and 
Joseph  Wingate  to  hasten  and  procure  breeders  from  H. 
S.  Hill,  while  the  controversy  was  still  in  vogue.  There 
are  good  and  bad  fowls  of  all  breeds,  but  I  fail  to  see  the 
necessity  of  one  person  berating  a  class  of  fowls  and 
calling  them  worthless  in  the  face  of  testimony  vastly  to 
the  contrary,  and  by  those  who  are  undoubtedly  as  good 
authority  on  the  subject  as  himself.  I  have  had  six- 
teen or  more  years  experience  in  breeding  and  fighting 
game  fowls  and  consider  myself  at  least  an  average 
critic  and  must  say  that  the  Belfasts  have  given  me  bet- 
ter satisfaction  than  any  fowl  I  ever  fought.  I  am  a 
reader  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Journal  and  ad- 
mire both  as  the  publications  of  their  kind,  and  long  and 
prosperous  may  their  career  be.  I  like  to  see  fair  play 
and  if  any  unjust  attack  is  made  on  fowls  known  to  me, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  I  will  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  editors  repudiate  it. 

The  Variations  of  Temperature  in 
Incubators. 

CHAS.  F.  CASE,  HARTFORD  CO.,  CONN. 

The  October  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  at 
hand  better  than  ever,  literally  full  of  the  best  poultry 
items  written.  Every  number  contains  new  points,  and 
I  would  say  to  every  poultrynian,  no  matter  how  many- 
other  papers  he  may  take,  you  can't  keep  house  without 
The  Poultry  Keeper. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  incubator 
talk  of  others,  and  if  you  are  not  already  tired  of  that 
topic  will  give  my  experience.  I  built  one  at  a  cost  of 
$10  (not  counting  my  labor)  varying  but  little  from 
plans  in  April  number,  and  have  given  it  a  trial  simply 
to  see  what  I  could  do.  Put  in  46  eggs  from  three 
parties,  thinking  some  might  be  infertile.  On  7th  day  I 
tested  to  thirty-two;  accidentlv  broke  two  (both  of  which 
were  started)!  leaving  but  thirty.  I  sprinkled  twice  a 
day  with  water  at  103  deg.,  but  on  the  21st  day  as  I 
hadn't  heard  a  peep  I  took  each  egg  and  dipped  quickly 
into  water  (at  103  deg.);  before  I  had  finished  I  had  three 
good  calls  from  an  egg.  so  knew  my  three  weeks  watch- 
ing hadn't  been  in  vain.  That  evening  I  found  first  egg 
pipped.  Next  morning  (22d  day)  had  eleven  pipped  and 
some  chicks  out.  On  22d  and  23d  days  nineteen  hatched, 
three  broke  shells  all  around  but  died  in  shell.  I  was 
called  away  on  business,  and  on  my  return  four  days 
later  was  surprised  to  find  another  lively  chick  which  a 
friend  of  mine  had  cared  for,  and  found  also  that  other 
eggs  had|been  pipped,  but  chicks  had  died  in  shell,  the 
machine  cooling  off,  as  no  water  had  been  put  in.  I  am 
confident  that  I  should  have  gotten  a  much  better  hatch 
had  I  been  at  home  to  have  kept  up  heat,  as  I  found  a 
full  grown  chick  in  every  egg  upon  breaking.  I  intended 
to  run  the  machine  at  105  deg.  first  ten  days,  then  at  102, 
but  as  my  thermometer  was  off  it  was  run  at  103  deg. 
then  at  100.  My  point  in  writing  this  article  is  to  show 
that  eggs  will  hatch  under  a  greater  variation  of  heat 
than  is  generally  supposed — the  only  difference  in  my 
case  being  to  lengthen  time  of  hatch — I  mean  hatch 
good,  lively  chicks,  that  will  thrive  and  grow  after  they 
are  hatched.  The  party  who  took  mine  (now  four  weeks 
old)  says  he  never  had  a  better  brood.  The  machine  was 
run  in  my  cellar,  where  temperature  varied  from  3  to  5 
deg.  a  day.  and  found  no  trouble  in  keeping  heat  where  I 
wanted  it  (after  running  a  day  or  two),  using  from  six  to 
twenty  quarts  of  water  at  different  times  during  the 
hatch.  I  kept  a  record  of  temperature  (both  in  cellar 
and  incubator)  taken  six  times  a  day  and  find  that  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  days  the  highest  point  was  108  deg.  (2d 
day),  lowest  point  98  ( 9th  day)  and  on  17th  and  19th  days  it 
run  as  low  as  94  deg.  At  same  time  I  was  running  my 
machine  a  neighbor  run  a  "Centennial"  and  where  he 
got  twenty-two  from  thirty-four  fertile  eggs,  I  got  twenty 
from  thirty,  so  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  first  trial 
under  the  circumstances. 

I  have  plans  for  building  Favorite  and  shall  build  one 
later;  will  let  you  know  what  success  I  have. 

Now  a  word  about  thermometers  and  I  am  done. 
Don't  run  any  risk;  if  you  are  not  sure  your  thermometer 
is  accurate,  stop  where  you  are.  for  you  are  up  a  stump. 
I  tested  mine  myself,  with  a  physician's  glass  (which  I 
was  assured  was  accurate);  when  I  got  through  my 
hatch,  had  it  tested,  and  found  I  was  iust  two  degrees 
cold. 

Some  Hints  About  Incubators. 


J.  F.  FLETCHER,  BERKS  CO.,  PA. 

Toot  circular  giving  description,  ete.,of  your  incubator, 
received  and  carefully  noted.  I  have  been  experiment 
ing  a  great  deal  with  incubators  and  have  had  some  very 
good  and  some  very  bad  results,  and  have  spent  a  great 
many  dollars  in  trying  to  get  a  reliable  incubator.  I 
make  my  own  incubators,  using  both  hot  water  and  hot 
air.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  hot  water  ma- 
chine is  the  best  for  summer  use,  and  the  hot  air  is  pre- 
ferable in  cold  weather.  In  a  close  room  the  oil  stove  will 
warm  up  the  room,  whereas  hot  water  will  not,  hence  the 
difference. 

£n  incubator  is  easily  managed  when  the  temperature. 
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does  not  go  below  fifty  degrees,  but  when  it  gets  down  to 
zero  or  thereabout  1  don't  know  how  you  would  man- 
age a  hot  water  machine  to  keep  up  the  temperature.  All 
things  considered,  I  find  that  the  incubator  giving  the 
most  satisfaction  is  the  one  I  now  use,  having  a  boiler 
filled  with  water  and  kept  hot  by  an  oil  stove  at  the  one 
end,  the  eggs  being  nearer  the  boiler  at  the  opposite  end 
than  they  are  near  the  lamp,  a?  the  water  is  nearer,  or 
the  egg  drawer  is  hotter  at  the  right  hand,  where  the 
water  first  leaves  the  heater,  than  at  the  left,  and  so  the 
eggs  must  be  nearer  the  boiler  at  the  left  to  make  up 
for  it.  Manufacturers  of  incubators  may  claim  what 
they  please  and  perhaps  know  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
do  "but  I  do  know  that  a  hot  air  machine  will  not  hatch 
as  large  a  percentage  of  eggs  as  a  hot  water  machine. 
The  heat  given  off  from  a  hot  water  boiler  is  "sort 
heat,"  and  • -soft  heat"  is  the  natural  heat  of  the  hen. 
Therefore  I  think  the  heat  produced  m  this  way  is  one 
step  nearer  nature  than  those  whose  heat  is  supplied  by 
hot  air.  Another  important  point  is  the  turning  of  the 
eggs.  I  use  a  slatted  frame  and  turn  all  the  eggs  m  an 
instant  without  danger  of  breaking  any.  as  would  be  the 
case  when  turned  by  hand.  You  believe  the  device  pat- 
ented; it  is  original  with  me,  having  it  in  use  for  several 
years.  There  are  two  ways  of  using  it.  The  way  I  use 
my  oil  stove  I  can  sleep  ]ust  as  sate  and  sound  as  if  I 
used  hot  water  only,  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  the  eggs 
being  cooked.  The  stove  I  use  is  always  full  of  oil,  con 
sequently  there  is  no  danger  of  explosion.  It  will  burn 
for  three  weeks  without  filling  or  trimming.  There  is 
no  smell,  no  gas,  nor  the  least  bit  of  smoke.  I  got  the 
idea  from  the  mineral  wick  fraud.  The  merit  did  not 
lie  in  the  wick,  but  in  keeping  the  lamp  always  full  of 
oil.  The  oil  is  supplied  by  an  adjoining  tank  through  a 
tube  as  fast  as  it  is  burnt  up  by  the  flame.  In  regard  to 
your  brooder,  I  would  say  that  it  is  as  near  perfection  to 
the  old  hen— with  the  exception  of  the  feathers— as  any 
that  I  have  yet  seen.  A  good  brooder  is  as  much  or  of 
more  importance  than  an  incubator,  for  one-half  of  the 
chicks  die  in  rearing  them  on  account  of  an  imperfect 
brooder  or  way  of  taking  care  of  them.  I  always  could 
get  a  better  hatch  by  keeping  the  temperature  up  to  105 
degrees  for  the  first  week.  103  degrees  the  second  and 
101  or  102  degrees  the  third  week.  When  I  tried  to 
hatch  the  reverse  I  always  found  quite  a  lot  of  dead 
chicks  in  the  shells,  especially  when  I  could  not  get  a 
very  reliable  thermometer.  I  will  give  my  method  of 
rearing  and  feeding  the  feathered  families  at  some  other 
time.   

The  Value  of  Cleanliness. 


T.  E.  GOODRICH,  SHELBY  CO.,  IND. 

I  have  read  almost  every  poultry  journal  published  in 
the  United  States,  but  for  general  information,  practical 
advice  and  useful  hints,  coupled  with  lively  interchange 
of  personal  views,  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  superior  to 
all.  It  is  indispensable  to  all  lovers  of  poultry  and  should 
especially  be  in  the  hands  of  all  amateurs.  To  be  success- 
ful in  the  raising  of  any  class  of  fowls,  I  claim  that  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations,  cleanliness  is  the  one 
great  point.  Any  fancier  who  is  negligent  of  the  careful 
attention  of  his  chicken  houses,  the  runs  and  the  roosts, 
is  sure  to  meet  with  costly  experience. 

Birds  will  uo  more  live  in  filth  than  a  man  of  high 
toned  proclivities,  and  if  forced  to  do  so,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  short  weeks  till  sickness  and  disease  will 
devastate  the  flock.  To  illustrate  this  I  will  say  that  I 
lay  claim  to  keeping  my  poultry  house  as  clean  as  time, 
patience,  muscle,  water,  brooms  and  lime  will  make  it. 
My  next  door  neighbor  is  a  little  slow  in  the  matter  and 
does  not  give  his  house  the  attention  it  deserves.  This 
past  summer  I  have  not  had  a  single  sick  bird  while  he 
lost  over  three  hundred.  His  loss  and  my  success  I  attri- 
bute solely  to  the  condition  in  which  our  respective  houses 
are  kept.  The  free  use  of  coal  oil  about  your  houses  is 
the  most  effective  preventive  against  lice  that  can  be 
found.  I  have  used  it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  being 
rewarded  by  not  having  a  single/'traveler"  to  ihvade.the 
domain  of  my  fowls.  The  raising  of  poultry  is  not  only 
pleasant  work  but  is  profitable  where  the  proper  atten- 
tion is  given.  For  one,  I  believe  in  keeping  a  single 
breed  of  birds  on  limited  range  and  at  present  can  see 
more  virtue  in  Plymouth  Rocks  than  any  other.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  varied,  and  if  you,  Mr.  Editor,  think 
my  dearly  gained  knowledge  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  your 
army  of  readers,  I  am  at  your  service.  Your  zeal  in  ferret- 
ing out  and  holding  up  to  the  public  gaze  the  frauds  that 
are  scattered  over  the  country  is  commendable  and  in 
this  work  every  honest  dealer  will  bid  you  Godspeed. 


The  Importance  of  Experience. 


S.  O.  RORNE,  MANISTEE  CO.,  MICH. 

In  your  last  issue  you  have  something  to  say  about  R. 
B.  Mitchell  as  a  poultryman  and  you  intimate  that  he  is 
a  fraud  and  you  ask  if  there  are  others  who  think  as  you 
do  about  him.  Now  I  am  not  given  to  either  excessive 
praise  or  denunciation  of  anyone,  and  as  to  my  opinion 
about  R.  B.  Mitchell  as  a  dealer  in  fancy  chickens,  to 
put  it  mildly  I  would  say  that  I  think  him  the  Brick 
Pomcroy  ariiong  poultry  breeders.  Everybody  knows 
Brick  and  I  need  only  add  that  I  have  had  sornedealings 
with  Mr.  Mitchell  and  it  was  very  unsatisfactory.  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details — you  are  continually 
insisting  on  the  observance  of  brevity  by  your  corres- 
pondents— but  I  think  I  will  insist  on  being  permitted  to 
say  something  more  about  t  he  poultry  interests,  about 
your  journal  and  about  some  of  your  correspondence. 
Your  journal  I  have  read  from  the"first  number;  it  is  al- 
ways interesting  if  not  always  instructive;  interesting,  be- 
cause its  contents  show  the  degree  of  interest  felt  by  all 
classes  in  the  hen  and  her  work;  not  always  instructive, 
because  of  the  exaggerated  account  which  some  of  your 
correspondents  give  of  the  great  importance  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  of  the  work  of  said  hen  in  the  industrial 
economy  of  the  world.  That  the  hen  may  be  made  a 
factor  of  some  importance  in  an  industry  aiming  at  profits 
is  perhaps,  under  favorable  conditions,  true;  but  much  of 
the  literature  created  in  advancing  her  claims  is  only 
pernicious  in  its  effects  on  the  best  interests  of  legitimate 
poultry  raising.  Pernicious,  because  it  misleads  the  un- 
initiated in  the  mysteries  of  hen  culture.  To  illustrate, 
the  woman  who  having  been  successful  in  experimenting 
with  a  couple  dozen  of  hens  rushes  into  print  with  a  sort 
of  that's-the-way-to-do-it  style,  believing  she  has  actually 
done  it  at  last — but  who  has  by  no  means  solved  the 
problem  of  poultry  raising  as  a'  financial  venture;  the 


man  who  discovers  that  a  cookstove  makes  as  good  a 
brooder  as  any  has  done  no  more  towards  the  solution  of 
the  problem  than  his  mother  did  when  she  discovered 
that  putting  the  early  chick  in  the  old-fashioned  bread- 
basket and  setting  him  on  the  warm  hearth  was  a  good 
way  to  keep  him  warm. 

Again,  the  man  who  marks  down  the  average 
profit  of  hens  at  from  $2.50  to  §5  is  badly  off  his 
nest  and  the  person  who  accepts  his  statement  and  basis 
on  which  to  build  expectations  will  find  that  he  has  been 
on  the  wTong  nest  for  hatching  results  commeusurate 
with  his  expectations;  and  further,  the  unstinted  praise 
which  the  fancy  hen  receives  compared  with  poor  dear 
old-fashioned  Biddie  is  misleading  unless  it  be  the  right 
thing  to  do  to  let  the  tyro  put  some  shekels  into  the 
pockets  of  the  breeders  of  fancy  fowls— shekels,  which  if 
spent  on  Biddie  to  improve  her  condition  would  made  her 
the  rival  of  the  haughtiest  thoroughbred.  This,  with 
much  more  I  would  like  to  say,  I  deem  necessary  to  be 
put  into  the  chicken  literature  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
running  to  all  seed  and  no  fruit.  Now  you  see  I  am  not 
overmuch  given  to  praise — want  simply  to  say  what  I 
think.  Some  of  your  correspondents  in  the  estimates  of 
the  advantages  of  poultry  raising  keep  within  practical 
limits— the  fancier  and  breeder  of  fine  fowls  I  consider 
entirely  outside  the  lines  in  which  poultry  raising  proper- 
ly lies. 

I  keep  some  fine  fowls  just  for  variety's  sake,  but  I  will 
put  up  a  yard  of  common  hens  against  any  thorough- 
breds in  the  world,  and  will  risk  at  least  my  reputation 
for  holding  a  correct  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
breeds— that  the  dunghills  will  acquit  themselves 
nobly  in  the  contest.  They  will  not  be  defeated. 


Another  Letter  witn  Excellent  Sug- 
gestions. 


F.  H.  LITTLEHALE.  DALLAS  CO.,  TEX. 

Your  favor  with  experiments  to  try  on  poultry  received 
and  noted.  Have  had  no  chance  to  try  them  yet.  Have 
lost  but  three  fowls  since  I  wrote  yon.  Mauy  thanks  for 
your  recipes.  I  shall  give  them  a  trial  when  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  Will  nux  vomica  fed  to  chickens  kill  the 
hawk  that  eats  them  ?  That  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
idea  here.  I  have  no  faith  in  it  myself.  It  is  said  that 
it  will  not  kill  the  chicken  but  will  kill  the  hawk  that  eats 
the  chicken  that  has  eaten  nux  vomica.  I  see  a  number 
of  inquiries  about  canker  sores  on  chickens'  heads  and 
wattles.  Wash  with  chlorate  of  potash,  and  touch  with 
kerosene  oil.  This  is  a  sure  cure.  Take  tincture  of  iron, 
dip  a  feather  in  and  touch  the  spots;  wash  with  chlorate 
before  touching  or  not;  this  will  cure  anyway.  Have 
cured  canker  sores  with  kerosene  alone  on  a  Golden  Polish 
chicken's  leg.  A  canker  sore  is  a  black  substance  like  a 
wart,  as  some  of  your  correspondents  call  it.  These  two 
cures  are  not  my  own  but  are  certain.  Either  one  of 
these  remedies  will  cure  canker  on  the  inside  of  a  chick- 
en's mouth.  I  mean  the  yellow  fungus  substance.  I 
would  like  to  see  something  in  some  poultry  magazines 
about  raising  poultry  South.  Of  course  we  don't  require 
the  warm  houses  here  where  we  never  have  it  colder'  than 
zero,  and  not  a  dozen  days  in  a  dozen  years  that  cnld.  that 
you  do  North.  We  get  an  article  occasionally'  in  the  agricul- 
tural papers  that  conveys  the  valuable  information  that 
setting  houses  are  not  necessary.  To  protect  your  garden 
scatter  your  hen  house  droppings  over  it,  "as  chickens 
will  not  scratch  in  their  own  droppings,  and  a  lot  more 
of  such  rot.  What  I  would  like  would  be  a  series  of 
articles,  like  Rudd's.  in  a  Northern  poultry  paper,  from 
some  successful  Southern  breeder.  I  can  give  you  lots  of 
taffy  about  your  paper,  but  the  constant  increase  in  your 
number  of  subscribers  beats  taffy  to  death.  I  do  hope 
you  will  keep  it  up  in  the  future  numbers  to  the  standard 
of  the  past.  What  I  have  seen  of  poultry  raising  here 
leads  me  to  think  that  in  the  olden  times  they  must  have 
had  a  cast  iron  breed.  I  hear  always  that  "befoah  the 
wah"  they  had  no  trouble  to  raise"  chickens;  they  just 
grew  up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  plantations.  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  people  talk  about  raising  chickens,  who 
think  they  never  ought  to  have  anything  to  eat  except 
what  they  pick  up.  I  have  heard  people  who  kept  hens, 
and  two  dogs  that  got  all  meat,  scraps,  etc.,  and  whose 
hens  did  not  lay,  wonder  after  visiting  a  neighbor  who 
had  a  dozen  hens  and  no  dog,  and  whose  hens  did  lay, 
what  was  the  matter  with  their  hens  that  they  did  not 
lay  while  their  neighbor's  did. 

The  cholera  is  the  great  drawback  to  poultry  raising 
here.  It  ought  to  be  the  greatest  country  in  the  world 
for  chickens.  There  was  not  a  day  last  winter,  when  I 
lived  in  Dallas,  that  I  could  not  go  out  and  cut  a  green 
sod.  To-day  the  oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  also  rye,  are  up 
six  inches  high,  so  that  all  we  have  to  do  for  confined 
fowls  is  to  go  out  and  pull  a  few  handfuls.  There  are 
a  few  good  chicken  breeders  in  the  South,  but  instead 
of  giving  some  information  about  raising  chickens  they 
are  busy  discussing  the  Standard.  There  is  a  great 
prejudice  against  salt,  out  in  this  section.  People  seem 
to  think  they  can  kill  off  a  neighbor's  troublesome 
chickens  by  givingthem  salt  food;  this  is  a  fact.  I  had 
a  chicken  I  was  mad  at,  and  I  went  and  gave  him  a 
handful  of  salt  in  a  piece  of  corn  bread  when  I  heard 
this.  He  is  the  fattest  chicken  on  the  place  now  and  I 
poisoned  him  with  the  salt  a  month  ago.  If  salt  is  good 
for  chickens  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  to  feed 
them.  I  salt  my  meat  and  soft  food  for  chickens  now, 
same  as  I  would  salt  it  for  myself,  the  meat  I  mean.  I 
read  what  you  said  about  short  articles  and  I  won't  be 
disappointed  if  I  don't  see  this  in  print. 


Management  of  Young  Ducks  in 
France. 

E.  C.  DA  CTLRO,  NEW  YORK  CO.,  N.  T. 

In  your  "Correspondence"  page  123,  J.  B.  McBroom 
says  his  young  ducks  got  very  lame,  etc.  In  France  we 
succeed  very  well  in  raising  ducks,  by  mincing  nettle 
with  their  food;  let  himtryT  with  Indian  meal  wet  with 
curds;  he  will  see  them  grow  wonderfully;  they  must  be 
kept  very  clean  to  prevent  lameness.  Nettles  are  also 
good  for  geese  and  principally  for  young  turkeys  when 
their  heads  begin  to  redden,  two  or  three  months  old.  As 
for  wild  ducks,  they  must  be  raised  fenced  in,  a  very 
easy  matter  with  retrieves;  give  them  plenty  nettles, 
water,  water  cresses,  etc.,  and  above  all  keep  very  clean; 
he  cannot  expect  wild  ducks  to  lose  the  love  of  liberty 
oniy  after  a  few  generations. 

In  "Inquiries''  page  128, 1  would  suggest  to  Geo.  Wray 
to  sift  all  over  his  hen  house  all  the  ashes  he  can  make 
the  year  round  in  his  stoves;  sweep  the  floor  once  a 
week  and  keep  in  barrels  in  a  shed.  I  used  to  winter 
two  hundred  hens  and  cart  from  my  hen  house  two 
two-oxen  cart  loads  and  use  one  handful  to  the  hill 
in  planting  corn,  which  corn  used  to  be  the  wonder  of 
my  neighbors;  the  sawdust  will  not  rot  for  years, which  is 
the  only  objection;  the  ashes  will  prevent  lice  in  the 
hen  house,  and  besides  the  hens  will  find  charcoal  any 
time  they  need  it.  Never  had  a  sickness  of  any  kind  by 
that  process. 

A  Red-Hot  Shot. 


JOHN  SCHARTH.  JR  ,  ST.  CLAXR  CO.,  ILL. 

I  notice  in  the  December  number  of  American  Poul- 
try Journal  thatB.  &  Co.  are  after  you  fellows  again. 
B.  &  Co.  say  at  the  end  of  their  correspondence  that  the 
majority  of  those  that  sent  you  50  cents  get  only  a  certain 
amount  of  reading  matter  inferior  in  quality  and  quanti- 
ty to  what  they  would  get  in  case  they  subscribed  for  a 
first-class  paper.  Now  I  do  wish  that  vou  would  ask  B. 
&  Co.  what  then  call  a  first  class*  paper.  Do  they  call  a 
first-class  paper  one  that  uses  large  type,  with  lines  wide 
spread,  and  glowing  ads.  of  poultry  food  and  cholera 
medicine,  but  with  very  little  other  information?  Or, 
would  they  take  a  little  paper  like  The  Poultry  Keeper 
which  is  neat  and  compact,  and  full  of  good  sound  ideas 
all  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers  for  a  first-class  paper. 
Let  everyone  that  reads  the  Journal  and  The  Poultry 
Keeper  decide  himself.  Again  B.  &  Co.seem  to  find  such 
a  great  obstacle  in  your  offer  of  premiums.  If  you  look 
at  the  next  to  the  last  page  of  the  Journal  you  will  find 
that  Ward  offers  premiums  which  very  few  are  able  to 
get.  and  besides  do  not  get  near  as  good  a  journal  as  The 
Poultry  Keeper.  This  is  my  part  in  the  defense  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  against  B.  &  Co. 


Endorses  Our  Position. 

L.  J.  UPHAM,  WORCESTER  CO.,  MASS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  you  maintain  your  position  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  assaidts  of  some  of  our  poultry 
journals,  and  it  adds  much  to  our  pleasure  to  see  their 
arrows  of  jealousy  tall  harmless  at  your  feet,  and  all 
owing  to  your  clothing  yourself  with  the  armor  of 
right,  and  fearlessly'  denouncing  the  wrong.  You  have 
them  well  in  tow.  and  however  deep  their  humiliation 
they  must  follow  or  succumb,  and  no  doubt  they  are 
wishing  ere  this  that  they  'had  taken  the  initiative  step. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on.  You  have  the  support  of  the 
better  class  of  fanciers  of  the  East  and  we  consider  your 
monthly  the  best  one  published. 

SEED  CORN 

DUNHAM'S  IMPROVED 

WHITE  DENT. 

nj-ipoxiss  1x3.  ioo  iDEvy-s. 

Yields  from  75  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  bes*  White  Field  Corn  raised.  A  limited 
quantity  at  the  following  prices ; 

$X.OO  Per  Feels.. 
$1.50     "      H  Bushel. 
$S.OO     "  Bushel. 

Delivered  in  sacks  at  Freight  or  Express  office, 
Wayne,  111.,  free.  Remit  by  Postal  Note  or 
Money  Order  on  Chicago,  111.  Order  at  once. 
Address 

JDctxiiel  Dvmliam, 
Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  III. 


FLORAL 
GUIDE 


A  beautiful  work  of  150  pages,  Colored  riate,  and  1000  illus- 
trations, with  descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables, prices  of  Seeds  and  Plants,  and  bow  to  grow  them. 
Printed  in  English  and  German.  Price  only  10  cents,  which 
may  be  deducted  from  first  order.  It  tells  what  you  want  for 
the  Garden,  and  how  to  get  it  instead  of  running  to  1 1  le  grocery 
at  the  last  moment  to  buy  whatever  seeds  are  left  over,  meeting 
Willi  disappointment  after  weeks  of  waiting. 

BTY  ONLY  VICK'S  SEEDS  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

"  TAGAZINE,  Colored  Plate  in  every 

Jons.     Price,  $1.25  a  year;  Five  copies 
fori?.!.   Specimen  numbers  10  cts ;  3  trial  copies  25  cts.   We  will  send  to  one  address  Tick's 
Magazine  and  any  one  of  the  following  publications  at  the  prices  named  below— really  two  magazines  at  the 
price  of  one— Century,  £4.50:  Harper's  Monthly,  $4.00  ;  St.  Nicholas,  £3.50 ;  Good  Cheer,  #1.25;  or  Wide  Awake, 
'  Good  Cheer,  and  Vick's  Magazine  for  S3.00.  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IUemiou  the  1'onltry  Keeper. 


"XTICK'S  TLLTJSTKATED  "»  rONTHLY  ~E  JTAGA2 

V  num-  Xber.  and  many  JYl_fine  illus-J^JLtratio 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Too  Much  Fuss  and  Feathers. 

A.  J.  MILLER,  ANDERSON  CO.,  TEXAS. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  little  Poultry  Keeper  gaining 
bo  rapidly  in  both  wisdom  and  circulation.  The  stand 
taken  by  it,  in  regard  to  the  Standard,  is  bound  to  win, 
for  there  is  undoubtedly  too  much  "fuss  and  feathers," 
and  not  enough  eggs  and  meat.  Of  course  feathers  are 
very  good  in  their  place  but  the  farmer  and  the  masses 
want  more  meat  to  eat,  or  to  sell,  though  the  hen  may 
be  cut  a  few  points  for  white-tipped  feathers. 

Messrs.  Feleh. Williams,  Pierce  and  others  will  "kick" 
of  course,  but  their  days  as  breeders  of  fine  feathers  to 
the  destruction  of  every  other  good  point  are  numbered. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  would  like  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  to  raise  its  voice  against  and  that  is  the 
excessive  charges  made  by  the  Express  Companies  on 
fine  poultry.  It  prevents  a  great  many  beginners  from 
investing,  which  of  course  works  a  hardship  on  breeders 
to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

[We  agree  with  Mr.  Miller,  that  the  poultry 
breeders  should  consider  the,  matter  of  extor- 
tionate express  charges.  It  is  a  good  subject 
for  the  American  Poultry  Association.  The  mon- 
opoly is  too  despotic. — Ed.] 


Crop-Bound  Fowls. 


DR.  J.  S.  L.  HALL,  COOK  CO.,  ILL 

Thinking  it  might  be  of  interest  to  your  numerous 
readers,  I  thought  I  would  write  a  few  lines  to  inform 
you  how  I  heal  chickens,  young  and  old,  that  are  crop- 
bround. 

I  take  a  sharp  knife,  open  crop  near  the  top,  cutting  a 
slit  about  one  inch  long,  through  both  outer  and  inner 
skins.  I  now  remove  contents  of  crop  through  opening 
thus  made,  and  wash  out  the  inside  of  the  crop  with 
tepid  water.  I  now  inclose  the  inside  or  crop  skin,  and 
sew  it  up  with  surgeon's  silk,  then  close  and  sew  up 
the  outside  skin  and  apply  a  little  fresh  lard.  I  keep 
the  fowl  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  and  feed  it  with  soft 
food  for  one  week  and  give  very  little  water  for  three 
or  four  days.  In  two  weeks  the  fowl  will  be  as  well 
as  ever.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  performed  the  above 
operation  on  a  chick  four  weeks  old.  He  got  better 
right  away,  and  is  now  a  beautiful  bird.  About  ten 
days  ago  I  operated  on  an  old  hen,  bur.  she  was  too  far 
gone  and  died.  I  believe  almost  all  might  be  saved  if 
the  operation  was  performed  before  the  system  was  too 
much  run  down,  as  was  the  case  with  my  last  patient. 


A  Large  Flock  that  Pays. 


E.  F.  CAMP,  STEELE  CO.,  MINN, 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  success  of  your 
Poultry  Keeper  which  I  think  is  immense  for  a  new 
publication  although  I  do  not  know  as  I  should  pass  an 
opinion  as  I  am-  also  a  new  beginner  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. I  will  say,  however,  that  I  have  found  poultry  to 
pay  the  best,  according  to  the  ontlay,  of  anything  I  have 
ever  tried.  I  commenced  two  and  one-half  years  ago 
with  twenty-five  common  hens  and  now  have  over  three 
hundred  of  seven  varieties  of  pure-bred  fowls;  have  seven 
pair  in  my  yards  that  took  first  premium  at  the  State 
fair  this  fall  ,five  of  which!  bred  myself,  and  I  think  I  am 
doing  well  for  a  green  one.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  stand 
you  take  against  whatever  is  wrong  in  the  Standard  or 
elsewhere,  and  I  for  one  think  that  when  a  Standard  of 
Excellence  requires  a  pair  of  fowls  to  match  in  color  in  the 
show  pen  when  every  breeder  knows  that  they  should  not 
be  so  mated  for  breeding  is.  to  say  the  least,  absurd. 

Results  of  an  Incubator. 


ANNIE  C.  KERR,  BEAVER  CO.,  PA. 

I  have  a  nice  lot  of  young  chickB  a  week  old  and  expect 
to  start  my  incubator  this  week  again,  I  used  Common 
Sense.  In  first  hatch,  got  forty-eight  chicks  from  fifty- 
two  eggs,  second  hatch  got  thirty -eight  chicks  from  forty- 
one  eggs;  started  first  at  95  degrees,gradually  raised  to  102 
degrees;  chicks  hatched  22d  and  23rd  days.  Second  time 
run  it  from  102  degrees  to  106  degrees,  chicks  hatched 
19th  day.  How  will  that  do  for  first  trial? 

LEGHORNS. 

A  few  UfUITC  I  EfillfIRN  Cockerels 
for  Sale,     Unlit  LCUnUllll  at|2each. 

Good  stock.    BARNES    BROS.,   Union,  Iowa. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

Males  f  3,  females  $2.  Eggs  $2. 
S.  W.  WEIiLS,       -       -      New  Albany,  lnd. 

W.  B.  SAMPLE, 

Elisaville,  End. 

Breeder  of  Brown  Leghorns  exclusively.   My  stock  is 
selected  from  the  best  strains  in  the  United  States.  Eggs 
$1.25  per  setting.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

PLYMOUTH  BOCKS 

CI     inilCC  Hillsboro,  111.,  breeder  of  Plymouth 
■  Hi  JUIICO,  Rock  Fowls.   Eggs,  $2  per  13. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS— $1.50  for  one  set- 
ting ;  two  settings,  $2.      C.  B.  TERRY,  Mecca,  O. 

LYMOUTH  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVEL  ¥".  Cock- 
erels  for  sale.   Eggs  in  season.    Send  for  Ch'cular 
to  ORVILLB  D.  BELDING,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Eggs,  $2  per  13,  $3.50  per  26.  Ground  Oyster  Shell  for 
sale.     G.  H.  FLINTHAM.  71  Kline  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

AD  SALE— Eive  fine  Plymouth  Rock 

w"  Cockerels.  "Write. 

WM.  J.  ILIFF,  Washburn,  111. 


3-2.  33.  KEITCHAM, 

Breeder  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  Fine  young  stock  $2  each, 
to  close  out.   Nine  Light  Brahma  Hens  $1.25  each. 

Dvvight,  Livingston  Co.,  III. 

FINE  PLYMOUTH   ROCKS  for  sale  cheap. 
Also  Cockerels  from  Conger's  True  Blue  and  Samp- 
son II.  JOS.  BANCROFT,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

800  CHOICE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

Monger's  Prize  Strain.  Eggs  at  only  $1.75  per  13,  or  $ 
>er  26,  or  $4.50  per  39.  H.  S.  WALDO,  Quincy,  111 


Conge: 
per 

C1HEAP— 13  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  and  Poultry  Keep- 
J  er  one  year,  $3.  Daniel  R.  Stewart,  Au  Gres,  Arenac 
Co.,  Mich. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

The  Qualify  of  My  Plymouth  Rocks 

Is  Better  than  Ever  Before. 

Three  years  ago  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Editor  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  wrote  me : — "The  chicks  from  the  eggs  pro- 
cured of  you  are  satisfactory.  The  plumage  of  the  pul- 
lets is  very  pretty." 

Send  2c.  stamp  for  circular.  Address 

13  .    3=L.    IQ  Xj      C  2S. , 

Box  lO,  Jttullica  Hill,  JY.  J. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

LIGHT  K  It  A II  :U  AS. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA S — Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress C.  E.  Pratt,  2H  Merchants'  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  PURE-BRED  AND  NICELY 
marked.   Extra  birds,  $3  each.   White  Cochins, 
$2  each,  or  $6  trio.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— L.  Brahinas,  P.  Rocks,  Lang- 
shans, Leghorns  and  Bantams.   For  circular 
address  J.  B.  &  S.  J.  FOSTER,  Box  129,  Sharpsburg.  Pa. 


THE  QUALITY  %j£L&& 

dicated  by  the  following  unsolicited  testimonial  from  P. 

H.  Jacobs,  Editor  of  The  Poultry  Keeper:— Mr.  

requested  me  to  examine  and  score  the  Brahmas  hatched 
from  eggs  procured  of  you  last  spring.  As  I  find  the  fowls 
so  uniform  in  color,  size  and  shape,  as  well  as  perfectly 
marked,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  I  consider  them  very  su- 
perior. I  have  no  interest  in  this  matter  other  than  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  adding  my  testimony  to  the  fairness 
and  honesty  which  you  have  shown  in  every  transaction 
coming  within  my  notice."  Send  2c.  stamp  for  circular. 
Address  B.  R.  BLACK,  Box  10,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

MISCELLANEOUS  POULTRY. 

PYTD  4    B.  B.  RED  GAMES  for  sale  by 

-CJ  A.  _L  IX  J\.   L.  F.  SAWYER,  East  Jeffrey,  N.  H. 

Brahmas.  P.  Rocks,  Houdans,  Leghorns  and  Pekin 
Ducks.   Circulars  free.  A.  BAGWELL,  Oakland,  Ky. 

T?  d   Of  pure-bred  poultry  in  season. 

-CiVTViria  A.  LAMBORN,  Avondale,  Pa. 

LANGSHANS,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Spanish  and  P. 
Rocks.  $3  to  $5  per  trio.  J.  S.  ESPY,  Pemberton,  O. 

GREATEST  EGG  LAYERS,  how  to  get  them 
and  valuable  information  for  all  Poultry  Keepers, 
sent  for  stamp.   B.  F.  Bailey,  Michigan  City.  Indiana. 

WYANDOTTE  AND  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  13,  $4  per  26.  From  extra  fine 
fowls.  A  few  birds  for  sale.  A.  V.  S.  Baird,  Eureka,  JJ1. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

TRIOS  Plymouth  Rocks,  pure  breeding  stock.  One 
Cock  and  two  Hens  for  $5.00,  crated  and  delivered 
at  Express  office  here.  WM.  LAMB,  Lock  Box  148, 
Quincy,  Ohio. 

DON'T  FORGET 

cular  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahinas,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Langshans  and  Brown  Leghorns.  You 

can't  afford  to  be  without  one.      ALFRED  DOYLE, 
2958  Butterfield  St.,  Chicago,  El. 

WYANDOTTES  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  in  season  from  excellent  stock  at  $2  per  13. 

A.  T.  &  E.  CAPPS,  Jacksonville,  El. 

MRS.  TIMMLE  WEBSTER,  Austin,  Cass  Co.,Mo.,breed- 
er  of  pure  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  and  Mammoth  Bronze  tur- 
keys. Best  strains.  Eggs  in  their  season.  Prices  low.  Write. 

A.  BAGWELL,  Oakland,  Marshall  Co.,  Ky.,  breeder 
of  Light  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Houdans,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Circulars  free.  Rubber  stamps  to  order  cheap. 

EGGS:  P.Rocks,  Conger  mated  with  Corbin  andDrake 
Strains.  W.  Leghorns,  the  noted  Lewis  (Atco,  N.  J.)  Strain.  Yards 
at  Flatbush,  L.  I.  H.T.Cooke,  lath  St.,  cor  Ilth  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


PURE  DARK  BRAHMAS 

Cocks. 


PHILANDER  WILL- 
iams'  Strain.  Also  Pea 
H.  STODDARD,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


llir  nrrrn  For  Breeding  purposes.  Cockerels  of 
wUr  llrrrn  the  following  varieties:  Langshans, 
*■  *■  wl  1  l_M  Single-comb  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Light  and  Dark  Brah- 
mas and  Plymouth  Rocks,  hatched  from  Eggs  re- 
ceived from  some  of  the  best  breeders  throughout  the 
country.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock.  Address 
WAYNE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Wayne,  111. 


Langshans,  Ducks  and  Turkeys. 

N.  B.  Dana.  Radnor,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  keeps  none  but 
the  best  Bronze  Turkeys,  Brazilian  Ducks  and  pure-bred 
Langshans. 

FOUR  TRIOS  EXTRA  FINE  BLACK  RED 
Game  Chicks  for  sale   cheap.    Write  for  prices. 
These  are  not  culls.    FRANK  L.  ESMAY, 

Eaton,  Maclis  on  Co.,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— Buff  Cochin  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  and 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.    Stock  first-class.  Will 
be  sold  cheap  to  make  room.   R.  J.  Simpson,  Decatur,  III. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Spanish  and  Wyandottes. 
All  first-class  stock.  Eggs  sent  securely  any  distance.  Send 
for  prices  to  K.  W.  CRAFT,  Jamestown,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

Breeder 
of 

Black  and  Partridge  Cochin,  Black  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn, Plymouth  Rock.  Light  Brahma  and  W.  F.  Black 
Spanish.    Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale.   Send  for  Circulars. 

H.  B.  <fc  A.  F.  BANCROFT; 

Frankford.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  breeders  of  thoroughbred 
poultry.  Buff  Cochins,  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Bantams.  Eggs  for  hatching. 

COL.  J.  LEFFEL,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  a  very 
small  man,  but  he  doesn't  carry  on  a  small  bus- 
iness. If  you  want  to  buy  pure-bred  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Bees,  Queens,  send 
for  his  price  list  and  see  what  he  has  for  sale. 

300  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  WYANDOTTES. 

Bred  from  Prize  Winning  Stock.  Seventeen  years  a 
breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.  Send  for  my  Dlustrated  De- 
scriptive Circular  shewing  mating*  ami  giving  prices 

Address  F.  M.  MONGER,  " 


W.  0.  TOWN,  Du  Plain,  Mich.,1 


DeKalb,  III. 


MARK  THIS  DOWN! 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Javas,  Langshans, 
and  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  $2  per  13. 
Handsome  illustrated  circular  free.  Address 

W.  R.  SWART,  East  Monroe,  Ohio. 

White  -  Faced  Black  Spanish 

A  SPECIALTY  for  twenty  years,  Eggs,  $2  for  13. 
Plymouth  Rocks  same  prices.  13  of  each  for  $3.  Prop- 
erly packed  in  new  basket.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Joint  Bennett,  Svmman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Dark  Brahmas. 

I  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Birds  bred  from  my  Prize- 
winners.  Write  for  prices.   No  Circulars. 

TH0S.  PERRINE,  Camp  Hagerman,  Ohio. 

H.  G.  MADDEN, 

aiUSCATINS,  IO"W\A-, 

BEEEDEE  OF 

Pine  Xiangslians. 

I  have  a  number  of  Cockerels  for  sale. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

BUFF  COCHINS. 

Gold  Dust  Strain. 

The  renowned  Prize  Winners  of  the  world.  Send  for 
Circular  to  their  originator, 

'F.  OF.  M'GREW,  JHFt., 

164  So.  Market  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


THIS  SPACE 

Is  reserved  for  H.  A.  Morton,  132  Western  Ave.,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  a  breeder  who  does  not  claim  to  have  the  only  good 
stock  in  the  country,  nor  has  he  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
First  Premiums  (he  does  not  exhibit),  but  who  does  keep 
the  best  fowls  that  money  and  the  experience  of  years  in 
the  business  can  procure,  and  who  has  done  an  honest 
business  in  the  past  and  proposes  to  continue  the  same  in 
the  future.   See  advertisement  next  month. 


WYANDOTTES  AND 

PLYMOUTH  ROOKS. 

The  best  on  earth.  Eggs  „in  season.   Send  for  circular. 

W.  G.  WESTCOTT, 

Fentonville,  Midi. 

EGGS  for  HATCHING, 

From  Standard  Light  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
$3.00  per  13.   White  Leghorns  $2.00  per  13. 
Orders  booked  now.   Circulars  free. 

C.  C.  CUSHING, 

402  North  2nd  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
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"Vineyard  Stock  and  Poultry  Yards." 
C.  H.  BABCOCK,  Prop'r,  Exeter,  Nebraska. 

Eggs  from  Prize  Langshan  and  Buff  Cochin  Fowls  $2.50 
per  13,  $4.00  per  26.   Orders  booked  now. 

Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Correspondence  and  inspection  solicited.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   Trices  reasonable.    Send  for  Circular. 

AC  PEPOO-jST,  Box  39,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FRANK  Li.  McELHENEY,  Black  Creek,  Allegany 
Co  N  Y.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,"Empire 
State"  strain.  Eggs  atter  Feb.  15:  P.  R.  $2.50  per  13,  $4 
per  20;  B.  L.  $1  per  13.   Stamp  for  full  particulars. 

PITTSF1ELD  POULTRY  YARDS.  WYAN- 
dottes,  Houdans,  Black  Cochins,  Rose  and  Single- 
comb  Brown  anil  R.  C.W.  Leghorns,  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Hol- 
land Turkeys.    Eggs  in  season.    Circular  free. 

*  J.  W.  WINANS,  Pittsfield,  111. 


MIEEINGTON   AND  DR. 

Weston.  Five  yards.  Excelled 
by  none.  A  few  August  chicks  for  sale.  Eggs  $2  for  13, 
$3.50  for  26.     IRVING  CROCKER,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WfANDOTTES 


SEGWAN  POULTRY  YARDS,  Lowell,  Mich. 
Two  pens  of  the  finest  Wvandottes  in  the  State. 
Beautiful  \V.  C.  B.  Polish  and  Brown  Leghorns.  $1.50 
per  setting  of  eggs.  MRS.  S.  A.  FOX.  . 

DR.  W,  H.  HOBSON, 

Irving,  Montgomery  Co.,  I., 

Makes  a  specialty  *of  breeding  fine  pure-bred  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  the  banner  chickens  for  eggs.  Has  a  few 
fine  cockerels  suitable  for  breeding  purposes  for  sale  at  $2 
each  if  taken  soon.  Eggs  for  sale  in  season. 

KIND  FRIENDS,  PLEASE  DO  NOT  PASS  US  BY, 
but  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  in  our  yards  prize 
stock  of  Wvandottes,  Langshans,  E.  Brahmas.  P. 
Rocks,  Mottled  Javas,  I'ekin  Ducks.  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkevs,  etc.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  in  sea- 
son.  Circulars  free.   Harris  &  Neff,  Businessburg,  Ohio. 

W.  S.  FOSTER, 

FOSTERS,  WwIRBEJI'  CO.,  OHIO, 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred 
Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Eggs  in  season  for  hatching.    Write  for  wants. 

NOTICE  THIS. 

Rose  comb  Brown  Leghorns.Croffutt, Maples  &  McDaniels 
strain;  Langshans.  Croad  strain;  Plymouth  Rocks,  Cor- 
bin  strain.   I  keep  my  fowls  separate  the  year  around. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  13,  $3.50  per  26. 

-A-i-tlxxn-  Armstrong, 

Sox  5+2.  C  HIT.LT COTHE,  OHIO. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

PURE  BRED  POULTRY 

Of  Best  Strains  Obtainable. 
Bronze  and  W.  H.  Trrkeys.  Rouen  and  Pekin  Ducks.  L.  & 
D.  Brahmas.Wyandoctes.  Langshans,  Houdans,  P.  Rocks. 
W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  R.C.  Dominiques.  Mottled  Javas  and 
Guineas.  Eggs  in  season.     E.  HUMES,  Avondale,  Pa. 

PROF  G.  DUNHAM,  Sycamore,  DeKalb  Co.,  III. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Langshans,  Wyandottes, 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  P.  and  B.  Cochins.  R.  and  S. 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Pocks  and  Houdans. 
Having  had  20  years  experience,  can  warrant  satisfaction. 
I  have  four  separate  yards,  where  my  birds  have  unlim- 
ited range.  Eggs  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  setting  of  fif- 
teen, packed  m  baskets.  Stock  for  sale. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Sr., 

BEE*i*:ijr,  wis., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls — forty 
kinds.  Send  for  Price  List  and  prizes  won,  or  five  red 
stamps  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


«T.  33-  FOOTE, 

Norwood  Park,  Cook  Co.,  Ill- 
Makes  a  specialty  of  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  Bull"  Cochins. 

First-class  stock  only.  Send  straps  for  illustrated  circular. 


A.  H.  LANG,  TOLEDO,  OHIO, 

Breeder  of  Langshans,  L.  and  D.  Brahmas,  P.  Cochins, 
Ply.  Rocks,  Hondans.  White  Leghorns,  Rose  and  Single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorns.  B.B.  Red  and  Red  Pyle  Game  Ban- 
tams and  Dominique  (Pit)  Games.  Stuck  pure  and  good. 
Prices  reasonable.  Eggs,  $3  for  13,  $5  for  26,  fresh, 
packed  to  hatch  and  warranted  to  arrive  safe. 


W.  H.  JOHNSON,  MINERAL  RIDGE,  0., 
WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Five  yards  of  fine  fowls.  Spacial  attention  given  to  gath- 
ering eggs  for  early  hatching.    Cash  orders  booked  now. 

Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower  Seed,  15  cents  per  pack- 
age ;  double  the  size,  25  cents. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

"Autocrat"  Strain. 

BUFF  COCHINS, 

"Orange"  Strain.  j 

They  have  taken  the  First  Prizes  wherever  shown.  They 
are  from  a  noted  laying  strain.  Write  for  wants.  Address 
W.  H.  ISOM,  32  Water  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio.l 


W.  O.  DAKXN, 

404  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Makes  a  specialty  of  Imported  and  Home-bred  Lang- 
shans, "Black  Diamond  Strain;"  and  thoroughbred 
Wyandottes,  Poquanuck  Strain;  the  finest  strains  in 
this  country  and  receiving  the  highest  awards  wherever 
exhibited.   Prices  reasonable.   Handsome  circular  free. 

a.    c.    rBi'  o  o  i\r  , 

PAINESVILI.E,  OHIO,  BOX  39. 

Breeder  of  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  also 
Improved  Chester  White  Swine  and  Jersey  Cattle  (both 
hogs  and  cattle  registered).  Inspection  and  correspond- 
ence solicited.  Satisfaction  guarDnteed.  Prices  reasona- 
ble. Send  for  circular.  I  can  supply  Ground  Oyster 
Shell  and  Bone  Meal  at  the  following  prices:  Oyster  shell 
from  1]3C  to  3c  per  lb;  Bone  Meal  from  3c  to  4c  per  lb. 


MAMMOTH  RUSSIAN  SUNFLOWER  SEED. 

Everyone  should  raise  them.  A  large  package  of 
choice  seed  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  for  only  10  cents, 
if  you  order  at  once.  Four  ounces  for  25  cents.  Thor- 
oughbred Partridge  Cochins  and  Rose  and  Single- 
coinb  Brown  Leghorns.  Address  HOWARD  U. 
ACKERMAN,  North  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


T  IT  U 


Bll'kmi  STRAIN  OF  JAVAS. 

Send  stamp  for  illustrated  description. 
If  inferior  stock  will  answer,  some  Cheap  John  can 
furnish  it.  That's  the  kind  I  kill.   My  customers  prefer 

Good  Stock  at  Fair  Rates. 

That's  the  kind  I  furnish. 

J.  Y.  BICKNELL, 


65  Clifton  Place, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


G.  W.  MARSHALL, 

N.  Farnam  St.,  Davenport,  la., 

Makes  a  specialty  of  fine  thorough-bred 

Plymouth  Rocks, 

Light  Brahmas, 

And  all  kinds  of  Poultry  Supplies.  Handsome  Illus- 
trated Circulars  free. 


SPRING  GLEN  POULTRY  YARDS, 

W.  W.  Sweeney,  Prop. 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

High-Class  Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock. 

Headquarters  for  Leghorns 

Of  the  finest  strains  in  America.  White,  J.  B.  Smith 
strain  ;  Brown,  W.  E.  Bonney  strain.  We  obtained 
most  of  our  breeders  from  them. 

SG-GrS  : 

One  Sitting  [13]  $2.00 

^hree  Sittings  &5.00 

Fair  hatch  guaranteed. 

Also  Fancy  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and  Beagle  Hounds. 
TERMS  CASH.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Where  an 
extended  reply  i6  desired  please  send  stamp.  Address 

SPRING  GLEN  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Box  69.                                      Chardou,  Ohio. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

JAMES  E.  WHITE, 

Englewood,  Cook  Co.,  III., 

BEEEDER  OF  CHOICE 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Houdans  and  Wyandottes. 

Winners  of  highest  honors  at  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Chicks  for  Sale.  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  C.  FICKLIN, 

Tuscola,  Douglas  Co.,  Ill,, 

Breeder  of 

Black,  Red  and  Red  Pile  Games 

Also  fine  large 

IP.TSIKlIUVr  DUCKS: 

Will  sell  Ducks  at  $5.00  per  pair.  Send  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. All  my  stock  is  bred  to  the  highest  point  of  puri- 
ty and  perfection. 

C  A.  EMRY,  Cartilage,  Mo. 

Breeder  of 

Wyandottes,  Langshans  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Eggs  and  fowls  for  sale.  "Warranted  pure-bred  and  as 
represented.   Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

I.  W.  LUDLOW, 

YONKERS,  NEW  YORK. 

Black.  Red  and  Silver  Duckwing  Exhibition 
Gaines,  eggs  $4.00  per  setting.    Wyandottes.  Houdans, 

B.  B.  R.  Malays.  S.  (t.  Dorkings.  Partridge  Cochins. 
Dark  Brahmas,  White  Crested  Black  Polish,  Black  Red 
Bantams,  White  Guineas,  eggs  $2.00  per  setting. 


CHARLES  K.  BOND, 

Oakville,  Gonn., 

Breeder  of 

Black  Cochins  (Oakville  strainl,  Eight 
Brahmas,  Bark  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Bocks,  Wyandottes  and  Gold  and  Silver 
Sebright  Bantams.  If  you  leant  good 
Slock  I  can  please  yon.  Eggs  in  season, 
$3.00  per  13,  85.00  per  26. 
mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


ld  Reliable  Poultry  £ 
.Hi  Todd.Vermillion  , 


Best  Prize  and  Imported  Strains  of 

LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

All  the  leading  and  also  new  varieties. 

2000  Prises  in  Six  Years  Show.ng. 

Perfect  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Prize  and  price-lists  free.    Postals  noticed.  Besides 
poultry,  I  breed  Scotch  Collie,  Terrier,  Beagle  Hound 
Dogs  and  English  Ferrets. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

An  Vvv  Farm    By  H-  H-  st°<ward-  Tens  how  to 

nil  f-5&  rQlllli  keep  poultry  in  large  numbers  and 
make  a  paying  business.  Contents:  Breeding  Stock. 
Management  of  Stock,  Building  for  Storing  and  Cooking 
Food,  Buildings.  Management  of  Young  Chickens.  Crops 
on  the  Farm,  Dry  Earth  for  Poultry,  Farm  Poultry 
House,  Feeding  Chicks,  Fowls  for  Layers.  Fowls  for 
Sitters,  Houses  for  Layers.  Houses  for  Sitters.  Coops  for 
Chickens.  Location  of  Farm,  Plan  of  Farm,  Poulrty  Farm- 
ing, Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Business,  etc.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents,  postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

BONE  MEAL! 

The  undersigned  will  furnish  bone  meal  fresh  from  the 
mill  at  5  cents  per  pound.   W.  R.  WHITE,  Urbana,  O. 

I  will  send  Cornwell's  three  new  books  on 
DRESSMAKING,  How  to  Cut  and 
Make  every  garment  worn  by  ladies,  misses 
and  children,  valuable  works  worth  $r>0  to 
every  Sewing  Machine  owner,  all  for  25  cents. 
Stamps  taken.  Tintograph  Co.,  418 
Wahash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

THE  TRIUMPH 

Steam  Generator. 

For  Cooking  Food  for 
Poulti'y,Heating  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  E.  Men- 
-:\  tion  this  paper.  RICE, 
S  YVII1TACRE   &  CO., 
w  35  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


HOOSSER  AUGER  TILE  MILL 


FOR  PRICES  AND  CTROULARS,  ADDRESS 


NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  GO,, 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Rushville,  Ind. 


PIE  B*  0^  AND  CONSTIpATION.  I 
I  B  B,  Bj.  ■  will  send  free  to  every  person 
|j'      K2  suffering  from  Piles  or  Constipa- 

**  ^      I    W  ■    tion  one  package  of  my  Infallible 
|  V:B—%»    file  Remedy.    This   denied}  if 
pronounced  by  all  that  have  iiscd 
it  to  be  the  most  wonderful  remedy  extant  for  the 

Immediate  Relief  and  Permanent  Cure 

of  Internal  and  External  Piles.  It  will  cost  you  nothing 
to  try  it.    Send  your  address  to 

F.  Thomas  Goodirin,  Chelsea,  .Vlass. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

$2,000  for  lO  Cts! 

ScATBfSOS  «£  Co 

27  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Mil, 

Havejust  got  out  an  immense  132-page  Catalogue,  beautifully  Il- 
lustrated, containing  ovpi- 1 175  Engravings  of  everything  that  is 
handled  or  sold  by  any  Auctioneer,  Streetnian,  Canvasser  or  Ped- 
dler. All  the  latest  designs  in  Watches  and  Jewelry, all  the  latest 
Novelties  and  Notions.  If  you  are  out  of  employment  send  for 
one.  If  you  are  in  the  business  get  one  sure.  Send  10  cents  in 
stamps  to  pay  postage.  The  Engravings  alone  cost  $2,000,  also  a 
list  of  10ct  Counter  goods.    Country  Merchants  should  have  one. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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CHOICE  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

OVER  25  VARIETIES. 

Send'  three  one-cent  stamps  for  a  24- 
page  finely  illustrated  and  descriptive 
catalogue,  size  8x11  inches.  100  poultry 
cuts  for  sale;  send  25  cents  for  sample 
proofs.  Address 

Chas.  Gammerdinger, 

COLUMBUS;  O. 


E.  E.  KENNICOTT, 

Breeder  of 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY, 

Consisting  of 

Liight  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Bocks, 
Black  and  Partridge  Cochins,  White, 
and  Brown  I/eghorns  and  Pekiu  Bucks. 

My  Breeding  Pens  are  made  up  of  first-class  stock  from 
the  best  strains.  Eggs  in  season,  $3.00  per  setting  of  13, 
two  settings  or  more,  $2.50  each. 

Kennicott's  Sure  Cure  for  Chicken  Cholera  and  Roup 
is  all  that  I  claim  for  it,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  it  will 
cure  either  Cholera  or  Roup  if  directions  as  given  on 
each  box  are  closely  followed.  2  1-2  lb.  box  $1.  15  lbs.$5. 

I  manufacture  a  first-class  Incubator  that  is  cheap, 
safe,  reliable,  requires  but  little  care.  Capacity  260  eggs. 
Price  $:iii.iio  complete. 

Kennicott's  Brooders,  $4.00  to  $5.00  each,  according 
to  capacity.   Write  for  particulars  to 

33.   IU.  Kennicott, 

Arlington  Heights,  111.  Box  E. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  


SENECA. ILLS. 

500  FOWLS  FOR  SALE. 

Choice  High-Bred  Poultry 

Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas,  S. 
S.  Hamburgs.  Partridge  and  Black  Cochins,  Houdans, 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  Toulouse  Geese.  Send  to  Head- 
cpiarters  and  get  the  best.  Enclose  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Mrs.  J.  33.  Howe, 

SENECA,  ILL,. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

WYANDOTTuS, 

Plymouth  Rocks, 

And  Royai 
BLACK  JAVAS. 

Druggist's  Poultry  Yards, 

P.  O.  Box,  770,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

Wyandotte  Yards,  Brattleboro,  Vt , 

Eggs  $3.00  per  13,  $5.00  per  26. 

Black  Java  Yards  at  Holvoke,  Mass. 

Eggs  $2.00  per  13,  $3.00  per  26. 

P.  Rock  Yards  at  So.Hadley  Falls,Mass. 

Eggs  $3.00  per  13,  $5.00  per  26. 

Address  allletters  to  Brattleboro.  BEMIS  &  MORRILL. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


TRIUMPH  INCUBATOR 

A  SIMPLE  AND  PERFECT  HATCHER. 

150-EGG,  $8.  300-EGG,  $12. 

Send  10  cents  for  illustrated  circular,  showing  how 
they  are  built  and  operated. 
Brown  Leghorns  exclusively.   Eggs,  $1.50  per  13. 

I.  T.  SLEMMER, 

Marydell,  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

A Second-hand  HAESTED   INCUBATOR  and 
BROODER,  used  only  once,  for  sale  cheap. 
Address  MRS.  F.  N.  BIGGS, 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 


A.  A.  HALLADAY, 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of  strictly  first-class 

LANGSHANS  AND  WYANDOTTES. 

The  largest  breeder  of  Langshans  in  America. 

Handsome  Circular  Free.  Eggs 
in  Season. 


ALEX  GREGER, 

CROTHERSVILLE,  IND., 

Breeder  of  Standard 
Wyandottes     and     Plymouth  Bocks, 
White  and  Broirn  L/Cghoms. 

33G-C3-S  I2XT  JS 23 iV.  S  O 

Wyandottes  and  P.  Rocks  $3  per  Setting;  2  for  $5. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns   2  "      "       3  "  5. 

Send  stamp  for  reply. 


PRIZE  WINNING 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


And  Other  Pure  Bred  Poultry,  Including 

IRISH  WHITE  TAILS, 

A  celebrated  Strain  Pure  Pit  Games.   For  circu- 
lars address  .      CHAS.  A.  EEHMANN, 
P.  O.  Box  131.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


SID  CONGER, 


Indiana . 


Flat  HFLOOlSL, 

Champion  Breeder  of  Prize 

PLYMOUTH  HOCKS  AND  WYANDOTTES. 

Having  bred  more  prize  birds,  and  won  more  prizes  than  any  Exhibitor  in  America.  Always  showing  with  the 
strongest  competition.  Birds  from  my  yards  are  in  the  breeding  pens  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  ex- 
hibited by  my  patrons  receive  the  lion's  share  of  prizes.  1,500  Chickens  for  sale.  Eggs,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  sitting. 
Be  sure  and  send  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  Prizes  won,  Prices  and  Matings  for  1885. 

ALSO  FINE  PRIZE  JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE  LOW. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

MOORE'S  UNIVERSAL  ASSISTANT 

and  Complete  Mechanic  / 
Contains  1016  Pages,  500  Engravings,"ancl 
over  1,000.000  Industrial  Facts,  Calcula- 
tions, Receipts,  Processes,  Trade  Secrets 
Ac,  in  every  business. 
For  sterling  Value,  Elegance,  and  Low  Cost,  this  Work  has  no  Com- 
peer in  the  English  Language.  What  Otliers  Say:— "A  regular 
condensed  Universal  Encyclopaedia  containing  processes,  rules,  &c. 
in  over  200  different  trades  and  occupations  with,  Tables  lor  all 
possible  calculations."— Manufacturer  and  Builder.  Forms 
complete  Treatises  on  the  different  subjects. — Scientific  American 
"The  information  given  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost"  -ED.WEST  M'f'r. 
'♦Should  have  a  place  on  the  shelf  in  every  library." — Can.  Mechan- 
ic's Magazine.  The  "Universal  Assistant'  is  a  reference  library 
in  itself American  Grocer  "Contains  information  on  almost 
every  subject  under  the  sun."— Grange  Visitor.  "  It  is  crammed  full 
of  solid  information  on  all  the  practical  affairs  of  life. "-West  Farmer. 
"  Is  ot  itself  an  ample,  pleasing  and  useful  study  for  the  whole  winter. 
— M.D.  Farmer.  "A  reliable  work,  would  willingly  pay  $10  for  it  if 
necessary." — H .  Dinnin.  Gives  information  of  great  value  to 
every  Engineer,  Mechanic  and  Artisan." — Am.  Miller. 

This  may  be  called  the  Book  of  Wou<lers,  for  It  has  a 
compilation   of  information    from  all    avenues  of 
knowledge.  Nowhere  else  can  such  a  mine  of  in- 
tellectual wealth  be  found:  should  be  in  every 
household;  certainly  in  every  ollicc  and 
workshop.'— Kansas  City  Times. 

'We  most  heartily  commend  the  'Universal  Assistant  and  Complete 
MECHANIC1  as  well  nigh  indispensable  to  any  Miller,  Farmer  or  business  man."— Leffel's 
News.  "The  most  complete  and  valuable  of  any  work  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen."— Am. 

achinist-   "The  Complete  Mechanic  '  is  the  best  and  cheapest  work  ol  its  class  publish- 
ed."—Frederick  Keppy,  Engineer.   Sample  Copy  by  mail  for  $2.50. 
A  new  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Invaluable  Work  has  just  been  issued,  containing  a  complete 
Index  which  increases  its  value  ten  fold.   It  is  really  a  $10.00  book  for  $2.50.   Price  in  Cloth  binding, 
$2.50  ;  Leather  binding,  $3.50.    Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  will  send  this  Book  and  the  Farm,  Fiel  d  and  Fireside  one  year  with  receipt,  good  for  one  present, 
for  $3.00.  Address 

W.  V.  R.  POWIS,  89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HOW  TO  TELL  THE  AGE  OF  A  HORSE,  a  pocket  manual  of 
great  value, written  by  Prof.  Heard,  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Surgeons,  Loudon.  The  importance  of  knowing  how  to  tell  the  age  of  a 
horse  by  an  examinition  of  his  teeth  cannot  be  overestimated  by  those  who 
have  occasion  to  buy  horses.  Such  knowledge  is  valuable  alike  to  the  farmer, 
merchant,  and  mechanic,  and  may  often  save  many  dollars  to  its  possessor. 
Tricks  of  horse  traders  are  fully  exposed  so  that  no  one  need  be  cheated. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  on  Horse  Character,  telling  how  to  know  whether  a 
horse  is  kind  and  gentle  or  vicious  and  unreliable.  Bound  in  extra  cloth, 
with  ink  side-stamp.  Price 30  cents,  post-paid.  Our  Offer:— We  will  send 
the  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  oue  year  and  a  copy,  both  for  only  60  cents. 
Address  Putts  Brothers,  Box  11,  Parkesburff,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Jan. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  HOT  WATER  INCUBATOR. 


An  Incubator,  to  successfully  meet  the  growing  demand  felt  by 
every  farmer  and  poultryman  who  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  hatching  and  marketing  early  spring  chick- 
ens, must  be  constructed  in  a  substantial  manner,  upon  time-tried 
and  thoroughly  tested  principles. 

It  must  be  simple  in  construction,  with  no  automatic  or  difficult 
clock  work  machinery  that  is  liable  to  break,  or  from  some  cause  or 
other  cease  to  work  at  just  the  time  it  should  be  perfectly  trust- 
worthy. It  should  have  no  galvanic  batteries  that  can  only  be  handled 
by  an  electrician. 

Its  mechanical  parts  must  be  made  so  as  to  be  understood  at 
once  by  anyone,  require  but  a  few  minutes'  attention  each  day,  and 
hatch  every  hatchable  egg;  to  do  this,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
certainly  does,  it  must  contain  the  following  essential  features:  Uni- 
formity of  Heat,  Continuous  Application  of  Moisture, 
Perfect  Ventilation. 

The  Heat  in  this  machine  is  applied  from  the  top,  with  perfect 
uniformity  throughout  the  egg-drawer,  by  using  boiling  water,  and  Is 
no  greater  in  one  part  than  in  another. 

The  Moisture  is  applied  perfectly  and  naturallv  during  the  pro- 
cess of  incubation,  being  supplied  from  below  the  egg,  in  just  suffi- 
cient quantities  and  at  the  proper  degree. 

The  Ventilation  is  steady  and  unchangeable,  a  constant  cur- 
rent of  air  passing  through  the  chamber. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  this  machine,  containingas  it  does  all 
the  requirements  that  are  necessary  for  successful  artificial  incuba- 
tion, also  contains  many  of  the  best  mechanical  points  and  improve- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  high  priced  machines,  and  without  any  dif- 
ficult machinery  to  get  out  of  order.   A  child  can  run  it. 

Ten  of  these  Incubators  holding  100  eggs  each  were  in  successful 
operation  in  our  office  during  May  and  June,  hatching  on  an  average 
of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  eggs.  Price  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
Incubator,  100  egg  capacity,  $21.  Sent  securely  boxed  on  sixty  days' 
test  trial,  with  tested  thermometer.   Catalogue  free. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS." 


If  you  want  to  know  all  about  hatching  chickens  artificially,  or  if  you  think  of  buying  an  Incubator  of  any  kind, 
Bend  25  cents  for  our  new  book.   It  will  save  you  money.  Address 

THE   POULTRY  KIElEiFSXT., 

89  Randolph  Street,   Chicago,  III. 


100,000  PRESENTS 


THIS  OFFER  GOOD 
TILL  FEB'Y  22nd. 

Everybody  who  sends  as  directed  gets  a  Present  north  from  20  cents  to  $500, 

The  proprietor  of  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  being  desirousof  having  the  aheady  well  known  and  popular  Poultry  paper 
more  widely  circulated  and  introduced  into  houses  where  it  is  not  already  known,  has  determined  to  throw  off  all  profit 
this  year,  and  in  addition  use  a  portion  of  his  capital  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  his  circulation  to  100,000  copies. 
After  deciding  to  advertise  more  extensively  than  ever  before,  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted  t\y  us: 

FOR  FIFTY  CENTS 

We  will  enter  your  name  on  our  subscription  book  and  mail  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  regularly  to  you  ONE  YEAR  and  imme- 
diately send  a  numbered  Receipt,  which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  one  of  the  following  presents.  If  any  one  desires  two  re- 
ceipts they  will  be  sent  for  $1,  and  their  subscription  will  be  entered  up  for  two  years. 

LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY. 


lPonj  Phieton   100 

1,000  Pocket  Silver  Fruit  Knives  $1,000 

1,000  Gent's  Pocket  Knives   1 ,000 

1,000  V.  S.  Greenbacks  of  $1  each   1,000 

10  Gents'  Gold  Watches,  English  Movement   800 

10  Ladles'   "      "         "  "    600 

20  Boys'  Sliver    "     American     "    200 

iSoltalre  Diamond  Finger  Rings   400 

3  Patent  Harvesters   1,000 

2,000EIegant  Art  Gems  ,   1,000 

5  Raw  Silk  Parlor  Snlt  Furniture   1,000 

1,460  Gold  Finger  Rings,  Ladies'  Breast  Pins,  Gents' 


10  V.  S.  Government  Ronds  of  $500  $5,000 

10  C.  S.  Greenbacks  of  $500   5,000 

10  V.  S.  Greenbacks  of  $100   1,000 

1  Nickel  plated  Columbia  Bicycle   150 

1  Grand  Square  Piano   800 

1  Grand  Cabinet  Organ   200 

1  Three  seat  Rocknvtay   200 

1  Silver  Dinner  Service   100 

5  Top  Buggies   1,000 

20  l7.  S.  Greenbacks  of  $50  eaeh   1,000 

1000  Autograph  Ablums,  $2  each   2,000 

_    2  Tillage  Carts   200 

Scarf  Pins  Lockets,  Fans  and  Chains,  and  02,421  other  presents,  valued  from  20  cents  to  $1,  makes  a  grand  aggregation  of 
100,000  presents,  thus  guaranteeing  a  present  to  each  and  every  new  subscriber  who  seDds  us  50  cents. 

All  of  the  above  presents  will  be  awarded  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner.  Presents  will  be  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  No  postage  will  be  asked  from  any  subscriber  to  forward  presents. 
SO  OJJsJIVI'K  which  you  send  us  is  the  regular  price  for  a  year's  subscription  aud  therefore  we  charge  nothing 
for  the  present.  OUR  PROFIT  will  be  in  your  future  patronage  and  the  increased  rate  we  will  get  forour  advertising 
space.  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE.  Get  five  of  your  friends  to  join  you  by  cutting  this  out  and  showing  it  to  them.  Send 
us  $2.50  and  we  will  send  you  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  for  one  year,  and  one  numbered  receipt  for  each  of  your 
subscribers,  and  one  extra  for  your  trouble. 

SEND  TEN  SUBSCRIBERS  WITH  ij»5.00  *nd  we  will  send  you  12  subscriptions  and  13  receipts. 
A  fl  Bl  II VC  Hill  V  I  T,lis  offer  wil1  noIli  §ood  llntu  February  22  only,  as  we  shall  limit  the  number  of  new  subscrip 
til  UMIO  UilLI  •  tions  to  100,000,  so  we  would  advise  all  of 
will  they  be  received  later  than  February  22. 


:  friends  to  forward  subscriptions  at  an  early  date, 


TUC  Dill)  TAV  ^C£DSD  Is  the  best  and  ablest  edited  Poultry  Paper  in  the  country  and  already  has  a  circu- 
I  fl£  rUULI  fl  1  IVCCrCll  lation  of  61,000  copies,  and  requires  only  40,000  more  to  have  the  desired  number. 
It  contains  sixteen  pages,  beautifully  illustrated.    Tells  how  to  make  poultry  pay. 

500  STEM-WINDING  WATCHES  FREE. 

In  older  that  we  may  positively  get  the  4  ), 003  more  subscribers  required  by  the  22d  of  February;  the  publisher  has  bought 
500  Stem-winding  Watches,  and  these  500  Watches  will  be  given  away  to  the  first  500  people  who  answer  this  ad- 
vertisement. If  you  send  us  50  cents  you  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  these  old,  well  known  and  reliable  watches  and  one  receipt 
good  for  one  present.   These  watches  are  warranted  to  be  e;ood  time-keepers. 

We  will  print  in  full  in  the  February  issue  of  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  the  names  and  addresses  ofthe  winners  of  the  500 
Stem-winding  Watorbury  Watches.  This  offer  is  bona  fide  and  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Send  now,  don't  wait. 
TUF  PAIN  TRY  lf*FFPCR  *s  wc'*  estar,l'srie(l'  having  already  60,000  subscribers,  and  is  backed  by  ample  capital,  so 
I  Fit  I  UUL  I II  I  !\LLl  Ln  that  every  one  of  our  subscribers  may  be  sure  of  getting  what  we  promise.  Indeed,  we 
could  not  afford  otherwise.  Undoubtedly  some  who  read  this  new  departure  will  think  an  offer  to  give  away  $30,000  in 
presents  is  most  unreasonable  and  unprofitable;  but  let  us  say  to  all  such  persons  that  it  costs  anywhere  from  $25,000  to  $150,- 
000  to  secure  a  large  circulation  to  a  piper.  We  know  of  a  publisher  that  spent  $50,00)  in  one  week  in  giving  away  free  copies 
and  advertising  his  papers,  and  the  money  was  well  spent,  for  it  secured  for  him  an  established  circulation  that  paid  food 
interest  on  the  investment.  Publishing  nowadays  must  either  be  done  on  an  extensive  scale  or  not  at  all.  It  costs  just  as 
muph  tor  matter,  and, just  as  much  for  illustrations,  electrotypes,  editorial  services,  rent,  and  for  setting  up  the  type  for  a 
paper  of  100  circulation  as  it  does  f  >r  a  piper  with  300, (t00  circulation.  On  small  editions  each  one  of  the  above  items  swells 
the  cost  of  a  single  paper  alarmingly,  but  on  large  editions  the  expense  is  spread  over  so  many  papers  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
lost.  Thus  you  see  that  large  profits  can  be  made  only  bv  doing  a  large  business.  This  is  precisely  what  we  propose  doing 
with  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER.  We  will  send  a  Printed  List  of  the  Awards  tree,  and  all  presents  will  be  torwarded  to  holders 
of  receipts  as  they  may  direct.  OUR  OLD  PATRONS  AND  SUBSCRIBERS,  whom  we  number  by  thousands,  should  goto  work 
at  oncft  and  help  us  to  increase  our  list,  by  this  grand  and  generous  offer, 


/*>j\|l  y  C /\  ^^PIVI^T^  Secures  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  one  year  and  one  receipt  good  for  one  present, 
v  I V  b  ■    \J  \J   wEb  11  I  One  number  of  the  paper  is  worth  double  the  subscription  price.    An  to  our 

reliability,  ire  refer  those  who  do  not  know  us  to  am/  Bank  or  Mercantile  Agency. 

REMEMBER  these  are  Presents  to  our  Subscribers  given  to  them  absolutely  Free, 
(2- Cent  Postage  Stamps  tak»n.) 

Money  in  sums  of  $1  or  less  may  bp  sent  in  an  ordinary  letter  at  our  risk;  larger  sums  should  be  sent  by  Registered  Letter 
or  Postal  Note,  and  addressed  to      THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  ,  III. 


EUREK.A  ! 

Is  the  Standard  Incubator.  Manufactured  by 
J.  S.  CAMPBELL, 

West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars. 

THE  "MONARCH"  INCUBATOR. 

Send  for  Circular.        J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

ECONOMY  INCTJBATOE. 

100-egg  size  only  $13.  Other  sizes  equally  low.  Best  for 
practical  use.  Send  for  circular.  H.  S.  Waldo,  Quincy,  111. 

Full  and  complete  instructions  on 

"  How  to  Make  an  Incubator" 

sent  for  30  cents.       H.  S.  WALDO,  Quincy,  111. 

INCUBATORS 

AND  BROODERS. 

No  Lamp.  Safe  and  Reliable.  Send  for  Circular  and 
Price  List  toE.  8.  PACKA2D,  Hanmiontou,  N.  J. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


A  NEST  OF  OUR  JUMBO  HATCHERS. 

TXTSU  OTJ-T- 

The  JUMBO  BABY  INCUBATOR 

Without  Batteries,  Springs,  Weights  or  Clock- 
work, is  the  most  simple  yet  on  trie 
market.    Holds  12  dozen  Eggs. 

PRICE,  S30.00.     DOUBLE,  $45.00. 

First  to  use  electricity  and  first  to  abandon  it. 
Gold  Medal  at  Toronto,  also  at  Louisville.  The 
latter  exhibit,  our  43(1,  and  sold  nsliigh  asTOOchicks 
In  one  day.  Send  stamps  for  circular  and  instruc. 
tions  how  to  work. 

AXFORD  &  I1RO, 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  &  45th  Street,  CHICAQ0. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


i885. 
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Poultry  Keeper  Series 
No.  2. 


By  P.  H.  JACOBS, 

EDITOR  OF 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

This  book  jnst  issuer!  is  a  complete  guide  to  those  who 
desire  to  construct  an  Incubator.  Many  of  the  cuts  are 
new,  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  vari- 
ous machines  described.  Measurement  and  details  of  all 
the  parts  are'  accurately  given.  It  contains  also  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  leading  Incubators  now  made. 
Brooders  also  receive  careful  consideration,  plans  being 
given,  with  illustrations.  In  addition  to  complete  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  Incubators  and  Brooders  quite  a 
large  space  is  devoted  to  Management  of  Young  Chicks, 
and  many  other  matters  of  interest. 

Price  25  Cents 

Postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 
89  Randolph  St.,        -        -        Chicago,  III. 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping. 

Fourth  Edition. 
An  Illustrated  Book  on  Poultry. 

HOW  to  Breed  and  Manage  Hens,  Tur- 
keys, Ducks  and  Geese,  for  eggs,  mar- 
ket and  exhibition.  Colored  plates  of  fowls. 
Diagrams  of  Poultry-houses,  Incubators  and 
how  to  make  them,  Capons  and  how  to  pro- 
duce them,  Diseases  and  their  remedies.  The  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune  says  of  it:  "We  have  examined  the 
Poultry  Book  sent  out  by  G.  M.  T.  Johnson,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  for  50  cents.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  little 
work,  finely  illustrated,  up  with  the  times,  well  ca  culated 
for  the  person  who  keeps  fowls  for  pleasure  or  for  profit, 
and  just  what  everyone  needs  who  keeps  a  dozen  fowls." 

Fourth  edition  is  fresh  from  the  press.  It  is  twelve 
pages  larger  than  the  third  edition.  Price  the  same.  In 
paper  cover  50  cents,  three  copies  $1.20.  Nicely  bound 
in  cloth  75  cents,  three  copies  $1.75  postpaid.  Postal 
Note  preferred.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

The  Improved 

"Right  Speedy" 

Corn  Shelter. 

No.  2  will  shell  the  largest 
and  smallest  corn  perfectly. 

It  is  the  best  Hand 
Shelter  made,  and  I  war- 
rant it  for  5  years. 

Price  $5,  or  handsomely 
nickel-plated  $6. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
If  no  agent  in  your  vicinity, 
I  will  send   Shelter,  express 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Send 
for  circular. 
CURTIS  GOIJDARD, 
Alliance,  O. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

The  SPRINGFIELD  FEED  MILL 


Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper, 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  one  year,  and  National  Standard  Dictionary  for 

THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


1.00 


Cannot  be 
Bought  for  less  than  $1.00. 

Contains 

700  Engravings,  608  Pages,  40,000  Words. 
700  Illustrations. 

The  National  Standard  Dictionary  contains  more  pages  than 
any  other  book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  This  useful  and  ele- 
gant volume  is  a  Library  and  Encyclopedia  of  general  knowledge 
as  well  as  the  best  Dictionary  now  published.  Superbly  bound 
in  cloth  and  gilt.  It  is  not  a  pocket  aflair,  but  a  large  volume.  It 
contains  every  useful  wordm  the  English  Language,  with  its  true 
meaning,  derivation,  spelling  and  pronunciation.  "This  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  cheap  Dictionary  ever  printed.'' — Inter  Ocean. 

The  Illustrations  contains  700  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, representing  Birds,  Animals,  Fishes,  Insects,  Plants, 
Flowers,  Seeds,  Implements,  perfectly  showing  hundreds  of  ob- 
jects found  in  Mechanics,  Mathematics,  Geometry,  Architecture, 
Military,  Naval,  Botany,  and  the  Animal,  Vegetable  and  Mineral 
Kingdoms,  interspersed  through  608  pages,  in  connection  with  the 
word  and  definition,  showing  at  a  glance  what  a  tiling  is  and 
means,  far  better  than  the  best  word  definition. 
TtflrwAr  TUicI  I  This  book  is  a  Read  if  Reference  for  Read- 
IT1  dl  IV  1  111b!  I  ers,  Workers,  Thinkers  and  Writers,  and 
of  incalculable  worth  to  every  class.  Besides  being  a  complete 
Dictionary  with  700  illustrations,  it  contains  Concise,  Important 
and  Correct  Articles  on  the  following  subjects,  for  which  reason 

Scholars  Need  It:  fifT^SrJS  ,~n 

nyms.  This  table  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  would  write 
and  speak  smoothly  and  correctly.  A  Biographical  Register,  con- 
taining date  of  birth  and  death  of  the  Famous  Personages  of  His- 
tory, Art,  Science,  Literature,  Religion  and  Politics,  from  the 
earliest  known  times  to  the  present,  This  information  alone  is 
woith  the  price  of  the  book.  Also  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases; 
American  Biographical  Names;  Soubriquets  given  to  American 
States,  etc. 

Farmers  Need  It !  ures,  Tables  of  Metric  System, 

Marks  and  Rules  for  Punctuation,  Divisions  of  Time,  Simple 
Rules  for  Spelling,  Lse  of  Capital  letters,  Parliamentary  Rules 
and  Usages,  Valuable  Information  for  Business  Men,  Sizes  of 
Books  and  papers,  Geographical  Statistics,  Census  of  Principal 
cities,  etc.,  Distance  Tables,  Coinage  Tables,  and  various  other 
Information. 

Vaii  Wnzirl  If  1  This  book  is  invaiuable  to  everyone 
I  UU  llCCll  11  I  who  would  Understand  what  lie  is 
daily  called  upon  to  Read,  Speak  and  Write.  It  is  a  Book  to  be 
consulted  every  day,  very  useful  and  necessary  You  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  without  it.  It  is  superior  to  all  other  low-priced  Dic- 
tionaries. We  guarantee  it  will  please  you.  If  you  cannot  afford 
to  pay  twelve  dollars  for  a  Webster,  you  certainly  can  afford  one 
dollar  for  a  book  to  take  the  place  of  it. 

ThiO  rionon*  DICTIONARY  and  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
1  Illb  LlCUdUl  of  useful  knowledge  will  be  sent  post- 
paid(without  the  paper)  for  $1,  five  books  $-1. 


Thl*PA  HftWe-    Na    1     THE  POILTRY  KEEPER 

I  HI  CC  UIICl  b.  IlU.  1,  for  one  year  and  this  val- 
uable boot,  sent  pustule  paid,  for  $1. 

N/\  O  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  one  year  and  the  FARM, 
IlU.  £  ,  FIELD  AND  STOCKMAN  (our  28-page,  semi-monthly 
agricultural  journal)and  the  Dictionary  sent  postage  paid  for  $1.75. 
Wjn     Q      12  DICTIONARIES  and  12  COPIES  OF  THE  FOl'L- 

II  U.  O,  TRY  KEEPER  for  one  year,  all  sent  to  one  name  or 
to  a  club,  for  $10. 

can  secure  twelve  subscribers. 
Remember  that  by  securing 
twelve  names  and  sending  us  ten  dollars  we  will  send  12  Dic- 
tionaries and  12  copies  of  the  paper  for  one  year.  After  twelve 
orders  (all  sent  at  one  time)  are  sent  in,  agents  can  send  80  cents 
for  the  Dictionary  and  the  paper  for  one  year.  Remember,  the 
price  of  the  Dictionary  alone  is  $1,  and  it  is  only  by  buying  them 
by  the  thousand  that  we  are  able  to  make  this  great  offer.  Send 
%\  for  a  Dictionary  and  a  year's  subscription;  or,  better  yet,  raise 
a  club  of  twelve. 

Send  money  by  Registered  Letter,  Money  Order,  Postal  Note,  or 
by  Express.  Address 


Any  Boy  or  Girl 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


EWALD  OVER 

MANUFACTURER  OE 

OVER'S  PATENT 

BARB  WIRE 

Fence  Posts 

AND 

DRIVE  R.S. 

No.  34  East  Georgia  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

fl®="Send  lor  Circulars."©!)! 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Dick's  Famous  Patent  Feed  Gutter, 

The  BEST  MACHINE  in  the  world 
For  Cutting  Hay,  Straw,  etc.,  and  Cut-  iff" 

ting  and  Splitting  Corn  Stalks.  .jflNffiflH^^^^ro^r^ 

THE  ONLY  CUTTER  MADE  THAT  SPLITS  AS  ft  DTOM6RiDJ^|j|JS»(|RK& 
WELL  AS  CUTS  CORN  STALKS. 

Cuts  easier,  faster,  and  does  its  work  better,  than  any  other 
Cutter.  Is  simple  in  construction.  Easily  kept  in  order.  Cuts 
five  different  lengths.  Has  perfectly  straight  blades  for  knives, 
easily  sharpened.  The  Dick  Cutter  is  made  in  ten  different  sizes, 
from  a  small  hand  size  up  to  a  large  Steam  or  Horse-Power  size, 
and  sold  at  prices  to  suit  everybody. 

Deposit  the  price  of  the  machine  you  want  with  a  responsible 
Bank  or  Banker  or  business  man.  Instruct  them  to  hold  the 
money  till  you  receive  and  approve  the  machine,  or  to  return  the 
money  to  you  when  the  machine  is  received  by  us,  if  you  return 
it.  Gfet  from  them  a  certificate  of  deposit,  inade  payable  to  us  ac- 
cording to  these  terms,  and  forward  the  cert/fieate  with  your  order. 
Your  machine  will  be  immediately  shipped.   Send  for'circular.  m 

DICK'S  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

JOSEPH  DICK,  JR.,  Proprietor,     -     CANTON,  OHIO. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
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Jan. 


Standard  Roofing 

And  lining  for  Poultry  Houses,  cheaper  and  more  dura- 
ble than  shingles,  water-proof,  vermin-proof,  air-tight, 
can  be  applied  by  any  one.  For  samples  and  circulars 
address 

-A..  IF".  S-OT\AJXT, 

40  Cortlandt  Street,  ■  New  York  City. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

W  e  will  send  you  a  watch  or  a  chain 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXFRESS,  C-O.  D..tO  be 
examined  before  payingany money 
and  if  not  satisfactory, returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Watch  Warranted.  Address 

STANDAED  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

 PITTSBURGH,  FA.  ' 

Owing  to  the  Failure  of  a  great 

— -         German  Music  House,  we 


A  SPLENDID 


pur- 

;hased 
their 
entire 
stock. 

PAGAMIUT  VIOLIN'. 


Celebrated  for  fine  tone,  finish.  Italian  strings,  fine  pegs,  in- 
laid pearl  tail-piece,  fine  long  bow,  with  ivory  and  silvered  frog, 
in  violin  box.  Instruction  Book,  553  pieces  music  for 
$3. 50«  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Abetter  outfit  can- 
not be  purchased  elsewhere  for  £10.  C.  H,  W.  BATES 
&  COM  Importers,  106  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Alass, 


WE  HAVE 


Something 


Indespenslble  to  every  family. 
Sells  at  sight  wherever  offered. 

1  cleared$12.75thefirstday  G.  J.  Whito,  Ills. 
"  sold  88  the  first3  days.       L.  W.  Thompson,  Iowa. 
I  make        to  $5.  daily,  clear.  N.  H.  End  ley*,  Kans. 
I  sold  30  in  35  calls.  H  G.  Daniels.  Mo. 

I  can  make  1500.  to  2500.00  a  year  clear.  L.  A.  Hi  polite,  ind. 
64 page  Catalogs-  ,  showing  quick  sale,  large  profits,  testimo- 
nials and  valuable  hints  all  free.  J.E.8hepard  k  Co.,  Cincinnati) 

EUREKA  PILE  REMEDY! 

Relieves  instantly  and  cures  thoroughly  ( in  two  to  four 
days)  External  Piles.   Sent  for  50  cents  to  any  address 
A.  RAFFENSPERGER,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

firillfl  y°ur  own  Bone, 

UIIIIU  Meal,  Oyster  Shells, 
jGRAHAM  Flour  and  Corn 
Jin  the  $S  H^\-TST3Z>  IVEIXjIi 

r(F.  Wilson's  Patent).  lOO  per 
cent,  more  made  in  keeping  poul- 
try. e  Also  POWER  MII-LS  and  FARM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  anil  Testimonials  sent 
on  application.   WILSON  BKOS.,  Enseon.  P;»- 

Poultry  Architecture;  or,  How  to  Build  Con- 

venient  and  Elegant  Fowl-houses,  Durably  and  Econ- 
omically. By  Stoddard.  This  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  nu- 
merous fowl-houses,  embracing  small  buildings  for  a  few 
fowls,  that  can  be  erected  very  cheaply,  as  well  as  de- 
signs of  large  and  elegant  structures,  thus  meeting  the 
wants  of  all  poultry-keepers.  There  are  also  cuts  of 
fences,  coops  for  young  chickens  and  for  fattening,  ship- 
ping boxes,  feed"  boxes,  nests,  etc.,  all  fulfy  and  clearly 
described,  with  practical  directions  for  construction. 
Price  25  cents.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

t»9  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  IU. 


BUFFALO  BILL'S! 

Christmas  Package, ; 

Containing  30  Toys  illustrating  scenes  in  the  Wild 
West,  consisting  of  a  Deadwood  Coach  drawn  by  4 
mules,  with  driver  and  armed  guard  on  top;  6  Buffaloa, 
10  Hunters,  and  14  Indians  on  horseback  all  painted  in 
fancy  colors,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  toy 
line,  and  furnishes  endless  iimnsement  for  a  house 
full  of  children.  You  can  buy  nothing  mure  appropriate 
to  give  as  a  Christmas  Present. 

Special  Offer.— To  introduce  our  Beautiful  Family 
Magazine,  filled  with  charming  stories,  poems,  sketches, 
,  and  everything  that  is  good,  we  set  d  it  3  months  on  trial, 
!  and  the  Christmas  Package,  for  3i»  cents  (stamps  taken). , 
I  Don't  wait;  order  now.  Address,  Social  Visitor 
I  Mitgt>g'»p».  ISox  :313j>,_  Boston,  Muss.  _J 


-ii  rut  ion  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


A  $&  MAGIC  LANTERN  for  $2. 


We  send  this  lantern  COMPLETE,  by  mail  post-paid, 
D  any  address,  for  S3. OO.    The  lenses  are  the  same  as  used 


in  lanterns  that  retail  for  S10.00.  We  also  send  Vi«s.  Show- 
Bills,  Lectures,  Tickets,  and  full  instructions,  enablinp  any  one 
who  buys  a  lantern  to  give  delightful  evening  entertainments 
in  churches,  school-rooms,  and  their  own  homes,  charjrinp  an 
admission  of  10c,  and  make  from  SKUX)  to  S2.5.m  at  each  exhi- 
bition.   Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.   G  H  W 

BATES  &  CO.,  106  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


TWO  STOPS. 

TWO  FULL  SETS 
OF  ORGAN  REEDS. 

With  a  Concert  Orgnnette  in  your  parlor 
you  can  give  dancing  parties,  and  it  is 
equally  appropriate  for  sacred  music. 


Concert  Organelle! 

THE   CHEAPEST  • 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

EVER  OFFERED 

This  is  universally  owned  to 
be  the  most  complete,  per- 
fect, and  superior 
instrument  of  its  kind 
ever  manufactured.  Not 
only  is  its  form  more  ar- 
tistic, anditswerks  more 
simple,  but  it  contains 
double  tbe  number 
Of  reeds  to  be  found  in 
any  other  instrument  of 
its  description.  It  has 
also  the  unusual  and  most 
valuable  quality  ti.at 

IT  CAN  BE  CHANGED 

instantly  from  a  high  to 
alow  key  and  back  again 
at  pleasure.      The  Concert  Organette  is  fast 
makincits  way  into  the  drawing:  rooms  of  our  most  re 
'spectable  people,  it  possessing  the  most  desirable  advantage  over 

IT  CAN  BE  PLAYED  BY  ANYONE 

even  if  totally  iprnorant  of  a  single  note  ofmnsic. 
The  Concert  Orgnnette,  has  two  stops  with  two  sets  of  the  finest  and  strongest  Organ  Reeds,  28  In 
number.  It  rivals  the  Cabinet  Ortran  in  the  power,  fullness  and  sweet  melodiousness  of  its  tones  all  through  the  register 
Price,  only  $  |  2.00  each.   We  have  made  up  our  mind  to  enormously  increase  cur  sales,  and  to  do  it  in  the 
jhortesttime  possible,  we  make  this      _  „  _,     .  - 

EXTHAORDINAEY  OFFER  ^cSlCM  Only  Seven  DoUars 

to  any  person  who  will  order  it  before  January  1st,  1885.  Take  Advantage  of  this  offer  now  and  send  yonr  order  at 
once.  This  advertisement  will  not  appear  afrain,  ?o  cut  it  out,  and  remember  that  it  will  make  a  Splendid  Christ- 
inas or  iVew  Year's  Present.  We 'send  free,  with  each  crde-,  a  good  selection  of  music  ami  cuarantee  every 
Instrument  perfect.  We  will  send  C.  O.  D..  if  Three  Dollars  is  sent  with  the  order,  the  balance.  Four  Dollars  can  b  i  paid 

^SSBaBt  World  MTg,  Co.  122  Nassau  Street,  Mei'M 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


SHAKESPEARE  ONCE  SAID 

"Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  have  health  and  sleep  at  night."  We  w.ll  add  that  at  the  present  day  all  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  health  by  the  proper  use  of 

DR.  R.  S.  MILTON'S  HINDOO  REMEDIES. 

Yfhile  traveling  and  studying  in  the  far  Eastern  Countries.  Dr.  Milton  made  a  most  wonderful  discovery 
in  the  shape  of  a  combination  of  herbs  for  the  treatment  of  Dyspepsia.  Xasal  Catarrh,  Liver  Complaint,  Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia  and  Kidney  Diseases.  These  medicines  are  prepared  separately  for  each  disease  and  are  positively 
guaranteed  to  be  infallible  for  the  cure  of  the  above  ailments.  This  is  no  patent  medicine,  and  can  be 
purchased  only  of  the  manufacturers.    They  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  SI. 

Parties  sending  for  medicines  should  descrioe  as  near  as  possible  the  nature  of  their  disease.  Send  Postal  Note, 
currency  or  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

M.  R.  SMITH  <fc  CO.,  77  West  6th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Consultation  and  Treatment  by  Sail  of  Special  Diseases  $5. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


EVERYBODY'S  PAINT  BOOK 

is  the  title  of  a  new  book  on  INDOOR  and  OUTDOOR  Painting  which  should 
find  a  place  in  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  in  the  land.  It  is  designed  to  teach 
people  how  they  may  DO  THEIR  OWN  PAINTING  and  save  the  expense 
of  a  professional  painter.  Full  directions  for  mixing  and  applying  paints  are 
given.  It  also  tells  all  about  VARNISHING,  POLISHING,  STAININC, 
PAPER-HANGING,  KALSOMININC,  etc.,  as  well  as  how  to  RENO- 
VATE FURNITURE  so  that  it  will  look  as  good  as  new.  It  tells  ail  about 
HOUSE  CLEAN  INC  and  putting  things  to  rights  so  far  as  they  can  be  done 
by  Paint  and  Kalsornine.  Many  useful  hints  onARTISTICWORKforHOME 
DECORATION  are  given.  -  . 

PAINTING  FARM  IMPLEMENTS.  Painting  all  kinds  of  Farm 

Implements,  with  a  list  of  best  colors  to  use. 

PI  FA  M  IMP  1401 IQF  Under  this  head  full  directions  are  given  for 
OLLnli  I IMU  nV/UOLi  mixing  and  applying  Kalsornine  to  ceilings  and 
walls.  It  also  tells  how  to  make  and  nse  stencils  for  ornamenting  ceilings.  Gives 
detailed  directions  for  PAPER-H  AN  CI  NC  so  that  every  one  can  paper  a  room 
successfully.  Tells  howto  make  DAMASK  WALLS,  etc.  Tells  howto  paint 
a  kitchen  or  chamber  FLOOR,  varnish  OIL-CLOTH,  paint  the  FRONT 
DOOR,  varnish  RUSTIC  WORK,  restore  CHRONICS  and  oil  paintings, 
renovate  PICTURE  FRAMES,  CLEAN  MARBLE,  etc. 

PAINTING  OUTBUILDINGS.  JftffigFSRfrsgWL 

pTTntTmP    DPnCQ      Tells  now  to  paint  both  TIN  and  SHINGLE 

tnllM  1  II1IU   nUUTOi  roofs,  and  what  roofs  are  most  durable. 

PAINTING  FARM  WAGONS  ■  farm  wagons  are  given,  including 

mixing  and  the  colors  best  to  use. 

PARRIAPF  PAIMTIMP  Precise  and  detailed  directions  for  painting 
unTj  n  InUr.  inllM  I  IIMUi  buggies  and  carnages,  showing  each  step  in 
the  work,  are  given. 

UflMC  nCTTlD  ATlfiMO  Under  this  head  full  directions  for  making 
nUIVIt,  ULUUnAI  lUIMO.  the  beautiful  and  popular  SPATTER 
WORK  are  given.  Ladies  take  great  delight  in  this  work,  and  many  beautiful 
pictures  can  be  made. 

It  tells  how  to'POLISH  A  PIANO  or  ORCAN,  how  to  IMITATE 
CROUND  CLASS,  how  to  make  paint  for  BLACK-BOAS  DS,  STAIN 
FOR  OAK  CRAININC,  MAHOC AN  •  STAIN,  ROSEWOOD 
STAIN,  etc.  Also  tells  about  GILDING.  BRONZING,  SILVERINC 
AND  LACQUERINC. 

The  book  contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations,  anrt  is  handsomely  bound 
In  extra  cloth,  with  ink  and  gold,  and  will  be  sent  10  any  part  of  the  country  od 
receiptof  price.  ONE  DOLLAR.  Agenis  Wanted.  Address 

W.  V.  R.  P0WIS,  Publisher,  89  Randolph  St.  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  LEADING 


AGRICULTURAL 
PAPER  OF 


The  COUNTRY. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


Semi-Monthly,  Beautiful  Cover,  Bound,  Stitched  and  Cut. 

 000  

H-A-JXTIDTr,  BRIGHT  CLEA3NT. 


The  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  has  an  average  circulation  of  150,000  copies  per  month.  It 
goes  to  the  majority  of  the  farmers'  homes  in  the  whole  country.  The  publisher  is  now  spending 
more  labor  and  money  than  ever  before  to  hold  the  distinction  the  paper  has  long  enjoyed  of  the 
largest  circulation  among  the  best  people.  Our  paper  has  secured  and  means  to  retain 
its  great  list  of  readers,  by  becoming  the  medium  of  the  best  agricu  tural  thought  and  best  genius 
of  the  time,  and  it  intends  to  keep  abreast  of  the  highest  progress,  favoring  free  discussion  and 
hearing  all  sides,  appealing  always  to  the  best  intelligence  and  the  purest  morality.  While  it  is 
called  and  is  designated  as  an  agricultural  paper,  it  finds  room  in  its  ample  pages  to  devote  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  home  and  its  enjoyments. 

The  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside  has  a  large  Experimental  Farm  run  in  connection  with 
the  paper,  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  It  is  situated  at  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  111.,  thirty-five 
mile  west  of  Chicago,  on  the  Galena  Division  of  the  Chicago  <fe  Northwestern  Railway.  On  this 
place  (which  in  our  paper  we  style  "Our  Farm"),  we  test  new  seeds  and  different  varieties  of 
plants.  Trials  of  new  and  improved  Agricultural  Machinery  are  made,  and  the  results  written  up 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  our  subscribers.  The  experiments  are  not  confined  to  any  department 
Stock,  crops,  fertilizers,  etc.,  etc.,  all  receive  due  attention.  This  department  alone  is  a  feature 
entirely  new,  and  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the  agricultural  public.  There  is  not  another  agri- 
cultural paper  in  this  country  that  so  favors  its  readers  and  offers  so  much  that  is  really  valuable 
for  one  dollar.  Send  for  sample  copy,  which  will  be  sent  free ;  or,  better  yet,  send  $1  at  once  and 
secure  a  valuable  paper  for  yourself  and  family.  Address 

FARM,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE,  89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Poultry  Keeper  Series 
No.  1. 

POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT, 

By  P.  H.  JACOBS, 

EDITOR  OF 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

This  new  book  is  just  issued  and  will  be  found  to  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  raising 
poultry  for  profit.  Mr.  Jacobs  does  not  write  from  a 
theoretical  point  but  from  an  actual  experience  of  thirty 
years  in  the  poultry  yard.  Contents  of  the  book  are, 
Capital  Required,  How  to  Succeed  with  Large  Numbers, 
Why  Failures  Occur,  The  Best  Breeds  for  Profit,  Advan- 
tage of  Certain  Breeds  and  Crosses,  Management  of  Hens 
for  Laying,  Why  Poultry  has  not  been  Profitable  when 
Kept  in  Large  Numbers,  Construction  of  Poultry  Houses 
and  Yards,  illustrated,  Growing  Green  Food,  Why  Hens, 
Do  not  Lay,  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Comparison  of  Large 
and  Small  Flocks,  Management  of  Chirks  for  Market  and 
the  Best  Crosses  Therefor,  How  to  Feed  and  How  to  Man- 
ege in  Winter,  and  hundreds  of  other  suggestions  of  great 
value  for  those  contemplating  raising  poultry  for  market 
and  profit. 

Price  25  Cents 

Postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 
SO  Randolph  St.,        -        -        Chicago,  III. 

A.  L.  TUCKER, 

167  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Commission  Merchant. 

If  you  have  Poultry,  Eggs  or  Game  to  dispose 
of  write  him. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper,, 


THE  POPULAR  BOOK. 

"ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION   OF  POULTRY." 

Nearly  three  thousand  copies  already  sold. 
Contains  history  of  incubators,  estimates  of  costs  and 
profits,  plans  for  a  successful  Brooding-house,  instructions 
for  feeding  and  rearing  incubator  chicks,  and  general  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  artificial  incubation.  Price 
50  cents,  by  mail,  postagepaid.  MAURICE  G.  STROKG, 
Room  9  Glenn  Building;  -  Cincinnati,  O. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

^OUP  CURE. 

We  say  the  "Diamond  Boup  Cure"  is  the  best,  but  don't 
take  our  word  for  it.  Try  it  and  if  not  as  represented  we 
will  refund  your  mone\ .  Price  50c.  per  bottle.  Manu- 
factured and  sold  only  by  SEKLEY  &  PATTERSON,  or 
DIAMOND  POULTRY  YARD, 

Box  1887.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WIRE  CLOTH  NETTING 

Of  all  kinds,  at  lowest  rates.  Address 

C.      AYRES,  Stamford,  Ct. 

FOR  SALE,  EGG  PRESERVATIVE.  Patent  Pro- 
cess. Hatch  after  six  months  keeping.  Reliable, 
inexpensive,  rapid.  Exclusive  territory  given.  Address 
C.  U.  Chamberlin,  M.D.,  Haitford,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  to  Make  Money  Raising 

POULTRY?  THE  FOLLOWING  WELL- 
KNOWN  WORKS  OF  STODDARD  will  convince 
all  that  there  is  money  in  poultry.  Mr.  Stoddard's  books 
are  all  standard  works  and  are  of  great  utility  to  those 
who  want  to  raise  poultry  for  profit  or  pleasure:  Poul- 
try Architecture,  or  How  to  Build.  25  cts.;  Book  on 
Brown  Leghorns,  25  cts.;  Book  on  White  Leghorns.  25 
cts.;  Book  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  25  cts.;  Book  on  Light 
Brahmas.  25  cts.;  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes,  25  cts.; 
How  to  Feed  Poultry,  25  cts.;  How  to  Raise  Pottltry  on 
a  Large  Scale.  Any  of  the  above  named  books  sent, 
postpaid,  to  anv  part  of  the  TJ.  S.  or  Canada,  Address 
THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


ORAKTGB  G-H-O-VEJS. 

Orange  Lands  and  Town  Lots  in  the  best  part  of  the 
lake  region. Railroad  anil  Steam  boat  transportation.  Ad- 
dress D.  E.  LOWELL,  Lane  Park,  Sumter  Co..  Fla. 

SILK    PATCH  WORK. 
Great    varietv  of    beautiful    pieces  for 
ILK  QUILTS  etc.,  cheap.  Samples  10  cents, 
Importers  Remnant  Agency,  Cincinnati,  O. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOG? 

If  so.  send  for  DOG  BUYERS' 
GUIDE,  containing  colored  plates 
100  engravings  of  different  breeds, 
prices  they  are  worth,  and  where  to 
buy  them.  Also,  cuts  of  Dog  Fur- 
nishing Goods  of  all  kinds.  Direc- 
tions for  Training  Dogs  and  Bleed- 
ing Ferrets.   Mailed  for  10  cts. 

PHILADELPHIA  KENNELS, 
237  S.  8th  St.  Philai'a. 


Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
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CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO. 


This  is  a  cut  of  our  very  elegant  and  excellent 
abdominal  support  for  ladies.  It  fits  the  form 
perfectly,  and  for  the  support  it  gives  is  worth 
all  we  ask  for  it.  It  is  not  only  a  support  and 
protection  to  the  spine  and  abdomen  but  it  con- 
tains our  Magnetic  Shield,  which  relieves  all 
aches  and  pains  in  a  few  minutes;  strengthens, 
tones  and  revitalizes  all  the  weak  organs  and 
tissues  in  a  few  months. 

There  are  thousands  of  women  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  are  findiner  these  belts  their 
only  relief.  There  is  warmth,  comfort,  life 
and  act  ion  secured  from  wearing  them.  They 
wear  for  years    and  do  not  lose  their  virtue. 

We  have  tried  all  kinds  and  classes  of  curative 
agents;  we  have  had  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  treating  all  forms  of  female  com- 
plaints, and  this  belt  is  wort  h  all  the  drugs  man- 
ipulation, bandages,  supports,  pads  and 
plasters  on  the  market.  When  the  back  is  lame, 
tender  or  sore  wear  this  belt.  When  the  Kidneys 
are  too  active,  too  sluggish,  inflamed,  or  are 
diseased  with  any  form  of  Kidney  troubles,  put 
the  belt  on.  When  there  is  inaction  of  bowels 
put  the  belt  on.  When  there  are  any  abdominal 
troubles,  known  as  female  ailments,  put  the 
belt  on,  and  we  risk  our  reputation  that  relief 
and  cure  will  come  quicker  than  by  the  applica- 
tion or  use  of  any  other  treatment.  Ladies,  try 
these  magnetic  belts  for  in  them  is  comfort 
and  help  for  you  in  all  your  special  ailments. 


What  are  "Magnetic  Shields?" 

They  are  a  network  of  English  magnets  scien- 
tifically arranged  and  encased  in  the  finest  and 
most  durable  materials.  Science,  skill  and 
workmanship  can  produce  no  better.  They  are 
perfection  as  far  as  the  great  laws  controlling 
the  great,  grand,  vitalizing  substance  and  force 
— magnetism — have  been  discovered.  It  is  due 
to  the  ceaseless  efforts  and  untiring  brain  of  Dr. 
C.  I.  Thacher,  that  this  great  success  has  been 
attained.  Magnetism  is  very  much  different 
from  electricity,  in  its  origin,  in  the  manner  of 
producing  it  and  in  holding  it.  Electricity  is 
generated  by  chemical  action.  Its  application  is 
by  bands,  or  narrow  zinc  and  copper  plates ;  and 
acids  either  applied  or  given  off  from  the  body. 
There  is  the  trouble  of  using  vinegar  or  other 
acids.  There  is  smarting,  stinging,  and  other 
unpleasant  sensation.  There  is  but  one  perfect 
electric  belt  and  that  is  not  practicable.  Now, 
magnetism  is  one  of  nature's  forces.  Yes,  the 
great  unseen  and  silent  force  that  is  causing  all 
the  changes  in  nature.  It  is  manifested  in  noth- 
ing but  iron  and  and  its  products.  There  are  no 
acids,  no  chemical  action,  no  trouble  or  bathing 
with  our  shields.  They  are  lined  with  the  best 
flannels,  covered  with  extra  fine  lady's  cloth. 
They  are  not  worn  next  the  body.  There  are  no 
metals  but  steel,  no  nothing  to  do  harm.  The 
sensation  produced  is  one  of  life,  vigor  and 
energy,  the  result  of  an  equalization  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  For  the  relief  and  cure  of 
all  the  ailments  of  the  human  body  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  in  nature  a  substance,  power  or 
force  that  produces  such  magical  results  as 
magnetism. 


What  are  Healing  Agents? 

Those  only  are  healing  agents  for  which  there 
is  a  scientific  explanation  for  their  use.  Wis- 
dom says,  "Discover  first  the  natural  condition  of 
man  in  both  his  mental  and  physical  natures, 
when  perfect  harmony  exists."  This  is  health. 
When  perfect  harmony  does  not  exist,  we  have 
disease.  All  disease  begins  in  the  mind ;  from 
that  it  is  conveyed  to  the  nerve  fluid,  then  to  the 
circulation  and  blood.  From  the  blood  to  its 
vessels  and  all  surrounding  tissues  and  organs. 
No  philosopher  the  world  has  produced,  or  ever 
will  produce,  will  be  able  to  reach  any  other 
rational  conclusion.  There  is  but  one  disease 
under  different  names.    Now,  wisdom  again 


says,  "Look  to  nature  for  that  substance  that 
when  concentrated  and  applied  to  the  human 
body  will  produce  a  natural  condition  of  both 
body  and  mind."  Magnetism  has  proven  itself 
to  be  that  substance.  It  is  the  only  substance 
that  will  produce  such  wonderful  results.  Ever 
since  man  existed  he  has  been  the  manufacturer 
and  compounder  of  what  he  calls  drugs,  with 
which  he  has  been  able  to  kill  his  millions. 
Ignorance  and  bigotry  are  the  fathers  of  the 
drug,  the  same  as  ignorance  and  superstition  are 
the  fathers  of  idols.  One  is  of  the  same  use  and 
benefit  to  suffering  humanity  as  the  other.  They 
are  fathered  by  the  same  parentage  and  produce 
the  same  results,  which  are  disease  of  body  and 
mind.  Idols  are  still  worshipped  by  the  un- 
civilized and  by  cannibals;  drugs  are  still 
swallowed  by  intelligent  but  sickly  men.  Idols 
make  and  keep  man  weak  mentally,  while  drugs 
make  and  keep  him  weak  physically.  Both 
classes  of  people  need  wisdom,  one  as  bad  as  the 
other. 


What  is  Magnetism? 

Since  man  was  formed  he  has  been  supersti- 
tious. Everything  he  could  not  see  and  handle 
and  at  once  understand  he  has  considered  mar- 
velous, and  among  the  incomprehensible. 
Gradually  have  ghosts  of  doubts  and  fears  and 
ignorance  and  superstition  vanished  before  the 
streams  of  eternal  tru  th  as  they  fall  on  human 
minds  in  their  radiations  from  the  great  Foun- 
tain Mead  of  truth — God.  Blessed  is  the  mind 
that  reflects  the  truth  with  the  same  brilliancy 
thatit  received  it.  For  future  generations  will 
walk  in  its  light.  But  pity  for  the  mind  that 
will  reflect  truth  into  falsehood  and  force  future 
generations  to  grope  in  darkness  and  ignorance. 
The  human  mind,  like  the  moon,  is  but  a  re- 
flecter.  Only  until  now  has  even  the  wise  given 
Magnetism  a  place  as  a  something  in  nature.  It 
is  still  called  a  force,  power,  energy  and  agent. 
It  is  all  these  and  it  is  more.  Magnetism  is  a 
fine,  silent  and  invisible  substance.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  is  universal  with  mind  and  space. 
From  it  all  things  were  formed.  To  it  all  formed 
or  ultimate  nature  must  turn  for  life  and  health. 
It  is  a  grand  vitalizing  power,  giving  life  and  vi- 
tality to  all  organic  nature.  It  is  a  magical  sub- 
stance and  power  which  is  controlled  and 
governed  by  certain  laws,  the  obedience  of 
which  brings  health,  life  and  sunshine.  We 
hold  this  wonderful  agent  in  our  Shields  and 
with  them  successfully  treat  all  forms  of  chronic 
and  acute  diseases.  In  writing  us  state  your 
case  and  we  can  advise  at  once  the  number "  and 
kind  of  Shields  for  your  case,  and  tell  you  the 
price. 


This  cut  represents  our  Magnetic  Insoles,  which 
we  claim  will  warm  feet  and  limbs  by  establish- 
ing a  good  natural  circulation  of  the  blood.  They 
remove  all  aches,  pains  and  cramps.  They  quiet 
the  nerves,  bring  sweet  sleep,  dispel  chills,  lan- 
guor and  tired  feelings.  They  insulate  the  feet 
and  body  from  the  cold,  damp  ground,  and  thus 
prevent  the  abstraction  of  the  positive  force  from 
the  body. 

They  cure  chilblains  and  remove  all  unnatural 
conditions  from  the  feet  and  ankles.  They  are  a 
great  conservator  and  direct  promoter  of  the  gen- 
eral he'alth,  and  can  be  worn  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  being  made  very  thin,  taking  up  but  little 
room  in  boot  or  shoe.  They  can  be  worn  at 
night  in  the  hose  with  the  same  great,  grand  re- 
suits.  The  Creator  has  decreed  that  organic  life 
can  carry  on  its  functions  only  by  means  of  a 
circulating  fluid  called  blood.  The  proper  and 
natural  circulation  of  this  fluid  depends  on  the 
electricities  of  the  body.  When  they  are  dis- 
turbed the  circulation  must  be.  Their  disturb- 
ance is  caused  by  mental  and  physical  impres- 
sions, and  to  restore  and  quiet  the  equilibrium  of 
these  forces  in  the  body  is  the  mission  of  these 
Insoles  and  all  our  full  line  of  Magnetic 
Sliields.  Try  these  Insoles,  for  they  do  all 
we  claim  for  them.  They  keep  your  feet  warm 
and  head  cool.  They  demonstrate  the  need  of 
our  larger  and  more  powerful  Shields.  They  are 
little  wonder  workers  and  are  worth  many  times 
the  price  we  ask  for  them.  They  do  not  lose 
their  virtue  and  wear  for  months.  Try  them. 
$1  per  pair,  three  pairs  for  $2. 


This  is  a  cut  of  our  Kidney  belts  for  men.  It 
is  from  7  to  9  inches  wide,  buckles  in  front  and 
is  worn  over  the  under  flannel. 

This  belt  is  very  durable  and  does  not  lose 
its  virtue.  When  buckled  on  comfortably 
tight  it  relieves  pain  in  a  few  minutes. 
Thousands  of  men  are  suffering  with  their 
backs  and  kidneys  when  this  belt  will  cure 
them.  There  is  iife,  warmth  and  comfort  in 
the  use  of  such.  We  know  of  no  failures  where 
the  trouble  is  in  back  and  kidneys.  In  all 
cases  of  indigestion,  inaction  of  bowels,  uri- 
nary troubles,  the  belt  is  a  perfect  success. 
There  are  no  changes  in  the  use  of  this  belt. 
We  say  it  will  remove  congestion,  inflammation 
and  pain.  It  has  cured  hundreds  of  the  very 
worst  form  of  chronic  ailments.  Never  since 
man  had  a  lame  back  has  the  wisdom  of  the 
profession  been  able  to  produce  an  equal  to  Dr. 
Thacher's  magnetic  kidney  belt.  Why  suffer, 
men,  when  such  relief  is  offered  cheap?  Why 
have  stiff  backs?  Why  go  around  half  stooped 
because  of  lame  backs?  Why  suffer  all  the 
agonies  of  a  tortured  soul  with  diseased 
kidneys?  There  is  no  excuse  and  no  reason  for 
it.  There  are  thousands  of  men  who  have 
purchased  this  belt  and  in  10  days  write  us  a 
"God  bless  you"  in  your  noble  work  for 
suffering  humanity. 

It  is  a  sin  to  let  the  pain  which  originates  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  torture  your  spiritual 
man  when  the  very  power  that  will  restore 
quiet  to  those  disturbed  functions  is  concen- 
trated in  this  belt  and  can  be  purchased  cheap. 
Try  it. 


Enough. 

Thousands  of  dear,  good  people  who  have  not 
one  natural  condition  and  whose  very  elements, 
tissues  and  organs  are  all  weakly,  sickly  and  par- 
tially decayed,  and  whose  very  life  fluids,  the 
blood  and  nerves  are  very  much  impoverished, 
having  bi\t  little  power,  life  and  energy,  and 
who  are  sick,  very  weak  and  like  a  decayed  tree 
are  liable  to  be  blown  down  and  out  by  sudden 
and  adverse  eircumstances,  send  to  us  for  a  pair 
of  our  little  foot  batteries  and  expect  them  to 
cure  all  their  ailments.  The  result  is  in  those 
bad  cases  the  feet  are  colder,  hence  they  say 
"Even  magnetism  has  no  effect  on  us."  To  the 
sick  we  say  get  enough.  If  you  are  not  very 
sick,  if  your  blood  is  not  too  thin  and  too  weak, 
if  it  is  not  wanting  in  its  iron,  then  any  of  our 
shields  will  be  felt  and  produce  good  results. 
But  to  be  cured  the  patient  must  have  and  wear 
enough  of  the  shjeldsto  protect  the  body,  charge 
the  entire  twenty-two  pounds  of  blood  and 
keep  it  charged,  then  the  most  satisfactory 
results  will  be  had.  Those  people  who  do  not 
find  good  results  from  a  pair  of  insoles  should 
remember  that  it  is  no  fault  of  the  soles  but  the 
fault  is  in  the  condition  of  their  blood.  They 
are  in  a  dangerous  condition  and  should  at  once 
get  our  advice  and  follow  it.  Magnetic  Shields 
do  not  fail,  they  cannot  fail  to  do  all  we  claim 
for  them  unless  the  great  laws  controlling  this 
magical  substance  are  defeated  by  the  habits  of 
the  wearer.  To  compare  magnetism  with  med- 
icine is  to  compare  sunshine  in  all  its  glory  to 
the  darkness  of  a  cloudy  night. 


BEADEK :  We  state  bold,  grand  truths.  1 1  is 
your  duty  to  investigate  and  know  whether  we 
cure  sick  people  as  we  claim  to.  If  we  do  then 
none  should  be  sick.  If  we  are  attempting  to 
impose  upon  the  sick  for  money,  we  deserve  the 
severest  punishment  the  law  can  inflict.  No 
living  man  can  gain  anything  by  writing,  speak- 
ing or  advertising  a  falsehood.  God  knows  it 
all,  and  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Investigate 
us,  find  out  who  we  are. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  us  and  we  can  refer  to  many 
editors  who  are  wearing  our  shields  and  write 
us  thev  would  not  do  without  them. 

Send  for  our  book,  A  Plain  Road  lo 
Health.  Free  to  any  address.  Bead  it, then  judge 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 
Dark  Brahmas. 

In  this  issue  we  give  a  description  of  Dark 
Brahmas,  the  illustration  of  which  we  procured 
from  Mr.  Thos.  Perrine,  Camp  Hagerman,  Ohio, 
who  breeds  but  the  one  variety. 

To  describe  them  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
cock  has  a  silvery  white  head,  with  beak  yellow 
on  sides  and  dark  horn  on  top.  The  comb  is 
pea-shaped,  that  is, 
three  small  combs  to- 
gether, the  center  one 
being  slightly  higher 
than  the  others.  The 
wattles  are  large  and 
pendant,  the  color  of 
the  comb  and  wattles 
being  red.  The  hackle 
should  be  silvery 
white,  and  abundant 
the  feathers  having  a 
distinct  black  stripe 
down  the  center.  The 
breast  is  full,  and  may 
be  black  or  slightly 
mottled  with  white, 
under  part  of  the  body 
black.  The  back  is 
silvery  white,  the  sad- 
dle feathers  being 
striped  like  the  hackle 
feathers.  The  wings 
are  small,  in  the  sec- 
ondaries the  upper  web 
being  black,  while  the 
primaries  are  black 
with  a  narrow  edging 
of  white  in  the  lower 
web.  Silvery  white 
is  the  color  of  the 
wing  bows  and  shoul- 
der coverts,  the  wing 
coverts  being  greenish 
black.  The  tail  is 
full,  rather  upright, 
and  filled  with  curl- 
ing feathers  under- 
neath, the  color  of  the 
several  parts  of  the 
tail  being  black  or 
greenish  black.  The 
cock  is  well  fluffed 
behind  with  black 
or  slightly  black 
feathers,  while  the  legs  are  yellow,  heavily  feath- 
ered, including  also  the  outer  and  middle  toes. 

The  hen  also  has  a  silvery  grey  head,  but  horn- 
colored  beak.  The  comb  is  also  pea-combed,  but 
small.  The  hackle  is  black  edged  with  white, 
the  back  being  grayish  white,  with  dark  pencil- 
ing. The  general  plumage  of  the  breast  and 
body  is  grayish  white  with  also  the  dark  pencil- 
ing. The  tail  is  small  and  black,  with  penciled 


upper  feathers,  with  gray  fluff  underneath,  The 
legs  are  yellow,  with  feathering  on  thighs  and 
outer  and  middle  toes. 

Mr.  Perrine  states  this  variety  of  poultry  was 
originated  z~ad  brought  to  public 
notice  by  that  veteran  breeder,  Geo. 
P.  Burnham,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  in  the 
year  1853,  and  subsequently  sent 
valuable  specimens  to  England.  What 
this  popular  and  desirable  variety 
of  fowl  sprang  from  still  remains 


DARK  BRAHMAS.   Bbed  by  Mb.  Thos.  Peeelne,  Camp  Hageeman,  Ohio. 


in  obscurity,  as  Mr.  Burnham  has  not  seen 
proper  to  confide  his  secret  to  the  public.  There 
have  been  many  conjectures  as  to  what  varieties 
were  crossed  in  their  composition,  but  none  ap- 
pear from  reliable  authority.  The  author  of 
"Jungle,  Forest  and  Poultry  Yard"  says :  Among 
the  useful  varieties  of  thoroughbred  fowls,  the 
Dark  Brahmas  rank  with  the  best,  and  are  a 
creditable  production  of  American  and  English 


species,  improved  by  English  fanciers  in  their 
incipiency. 

The  Dark  Brahma  s  are  bred  in  England  to  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection.  The  English-bred 
specimens  have,  to  the 
eye  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  Dark 
Brahma  fanciers,  one 
fault.  They  possess  the 
vulture  hock.  But  our 
English  cousins  think 
otherwise.  They  gain 
abundant  leg  feather- 
ing by  the  result.  It 
is  fashionable  with 
them,  and  occasion- 
ally it  is  made  use  of 
in  this  country  to  im- 
prove in  leg  feathering. 

The  merit  deserv- 
edly given  to  the  Light 
Brahma  might,  with 
equal  justice,  be 
claimed  by  the  dark 
variety.  Upon  the 
lawn  or  greensward, 
in  the  fowl  house  or 
clean  run,  the  Lights 
may  prove  more  at- 
tractive to  look  at, 
but  in  city  yards, 
amidst  dust  and 
smoke,  or  on  soil 
where  iron  abounds, 
the  Darks  will  retain 
their  plumage  in  bet- 
ter condition,  as  it 
defies  alike  the  sun, 
smoke  and  rain,  to 
mar  its  exquisite 
markings  and  pencil- 
ings.  The  Dark  Brah- 
mas possess  a  very 
happy  temperament, 
are  remarkably  uni- 
form in  outline  when 
well  bred.  Their  car- 
riage is  majestic,  their 
plumage  is  an  agree- 
able blending  of  sober- 
ness and  artistic  beau- 
ty. The  pullets  are 
really  beautiful,  rich  in 
coloring  matter  with- 
out being  showy.  In 
light  or  shade  the  rich, 
silvery,  slaty  penciling  presents  harmony  in  its 
natural  arrangements  among  other  exquisite 
markings.  They  are  good  foragers,  good  layers 
and  sitters.  It  is  one  fault  with  the  breed  that 
they  will  lay  soon  after  being  put  out  with  their 
broods,  and  continue  to  deposit  their  eggs  and 
mother  their  offspring  at  the  same  time.  They 
are  equally  as  good  for  winter  laying  as  the 
Light  variety.   They  mature  a  little  earlier,  and 
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their  flesh  for  table  use  is  generally  preferred, 
as  it  is  somewhat  finer  in  texture.  They  have 
no  superiors  among  the  Asiatics  and  tew  equals 
among  domestic  fowl. 

The  plumage  of  the  cock  is— breast  and  body 
black,  or  black  slightly  and  evenly  mottled  with 
white ;  neck  and  back  silvery  white,  with  black 
stripe  down  center  of  feather.  The  color  of  the 
hen— body  grayish-white  ground  (called  steel 
gray),  with  every  distinct  and  dark  penciling  on 
feather ;  neck  silvery  white,  each  feather  dis- 
tinctly striped  with  black.  Both  male  and  fe- 
male have  heavy  leg  and  middle  toe  feathering. 
Weight,  at  maturity,  twenty  pounds  per  pair. 

Mr  George  Entv,  in  the  Poultry  Messenger, 
thinks  that  Dark  Brahmas  generally  average  a 
little  less  in  weight  when  compared  with  Lights, 
although  many  flocks  and  breeding  pens  have 
been  seen  that  were  quite  as  large  as  Light 
Brahmas.  In  shape  they  are  rather  more  fluffy 
and  robust,  with  a  tendency,  in  the  hens,  toward 
a  Cochin  shape.  The  English  fowls  of  this 
breed,  as  might  be  expected,  are  faulty  in  this 
respect  when  judged  by  our  Stand  trd.  Taken 
in  their  general  make-up,  both  varieties  have 
many  characteristics  m  common. 

The  breeding  of  Dark  Brahmas  is  quite  a  nice 
thing  when  done  to  perfection.  They  are,  from 
their  fancy  penciling  and  varied  markings,  rather 
harder  to  breed  true  to  Standard  requirements 
than  Lights.  This  is 
due  in  part,  doubtless, 
to  their  having  been 
made  up  of  different 
blood  entirely,  too. 
This  would  also  appear 
to  account  for  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Cochin 
style  in  shape,  the 
PartridgeCochin  form- 
ing a  part  of  their 
composite  origin.  But 
when  one  once  be- 
comes acquainted  wit  h 
them  a  very  respect- 
able looking  flock  can 
be  raised  of  both  male 
and  female  from  the 
same  matings. 

In  mating  Dark 
Brahmas  many  breed- 
ers make  separate 
matings  for  the  differ- 
ent sexes.  They  mate 
cocks  or  cockerels 
showing  splashes  of 
red  or  brown  in 
breasts  and  some- 
times chestnut-brown 
in  wings  or  tail, with 
hens  light  to  medium 
gray  for  pullets,  and 
cock  with  solid  black 
breast,  to  hens  or 
pullets  of  dark  gray 
color  for  cockerels. 
"With  such  matings 
one  can  usually  get 
good  birds  of  one  sex 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
other  altogether.  But 
we  believe  many  good 
Darks  are  now  annu- 
ally raised  from  a  sin- 
gle mating  for  both 
sexes.  This  mode  has 
the  advantage  of  giv- 
ing us  fowls  of  fixed 
blood,  and  that  is  quite  a  point.  Many  a  be- 
ginner has  been  sadly  disappointed  in  these 
parti-colored  fowls  from  this  very  cause.  They 
know  nothing  of  separate  matings,  and  had  not 
the  fowls  to  make  the  matings  from,  even  had 
they  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  and  as  a  nat- 
ural sequence  they  raised  a  motley  colored  flock. 

Make  the  most  of  single  matings,  unless  you 
can  devote  a  great  amount  of  time  and  study  to 
one  breed,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  small  re- 
sults, and  are  most  concerned  about  the  fowls 
and  chicks  sold  as  breeders. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Dark  Brahmas  are  a  practical, 
honest,  business  fowl,  and  will  repay  all  care 
and  money  bestowed  upon  them.  They  are 
good  layers,  especially  as  winter  layers;  good 
mothers,  we  hardly  need  say  good  sitters,  hardy, 
and  a  good  table  fowl.  We  nave  heard  people 
speak  of  the  coarseness  of  the  flesh  of  Brahmas, 
but  when  the  facts  were  known  it  generally  ap- 
peared that  they  had  never  kept  any  themselves, 
or  had  only  eaten  poorly  fatted  or  poorly 
cooked  specimens.  To  sum  it  all  up,  they  are  a 
first-class  fowl,  not  perfect,  like  every  breed 
under  the  sun,  but  possessing  good  qualities 
sufficient  to  make  them  favorites  of  thousands. 


Mr.  Hale's  Poultry  House. 

We  present  an  illustration,  taken  from  a 
photograph,  of  the  poultry  house  in  use  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Hale,  Hartford,  Conn.,  which,  though 
seemingly  elaborate,  yet  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
only  $8.44.  It  has  two  floors,  the  lower  being 
used  as  a  roost,  and  the  upper  floor  for  laying 
and  sitting  hens,  as  well  as  for  storage  of  feed, 
having  five  different  bins.  The  boards  are 
mostly  one-half  inch  thick,  having  been  pre- 
viously used  as  material  of  packing  boxes  for 


picture  frame  mouldings.  Mr.  Hale  omitted  to 
give  the  dimensions,  which  we  trust  he  will  do, 
as  well  as  description  of  interior  arrangements, 
but  a  glance  at  the  illustration  will  give  the 
reader  a  very  good  idea  of  what  it  is,  as  the  hill- 
side is  utilized,  while  shade  is  abundant,  ventila- 
tion free,  light  plentiful,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance indicative  of  comfort. 


Apoplexy  in  Fowls. 

This  is  a  common  disorder  among  fowls,  and 
generally  makes  its  attacks  without  the  slight- 
est warning.  A  French  writer  on  this  subject 
says:  "There  are  two  degrees  of  this  disease 
among  poultry,  one  deep-seated,  and  the  other 
superficial,  each  having  different  symptoms  by 
which  it  can  be  told.  Deep-seated  apoplexy  is 
characterized  by  complete  disorder  of  move- 
ment, while  in  its  superficial  form  the  disease 
is  manifested  only  by  deficient  muscular  energy 
and  instability  in  walking.  Deep-seated  ap- 
oplexy is  accompanied  by  superficial  apoplexy, 
but  as  the  latter  is  the  precursor  of  the  former  it 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
passing  into  what  may  be  termed  the  second 
stage.  It  is  doubtless  light  forms  of  this  disease 
that  are  sometimes  termed  the  megrims,  or 
giddiness.   An  apparently  well  fowl  will  some- 


times fall  over  on  its  back,  struggle  for  a  minute 
or  two,  then  rise,  stupid  and  giddy,  and  return 
to  its  food.  Unless  something  be  done,  and 
that  promptly,  one  convulsion  rapidly  follows 
another,  until  finally  death  is  the  result.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  castor  oil  and  syrup  of  gin- 
ger, mixed  with  syrup  of  white  poppies.  It  is 
best  to  confine  the  fowls  in  a  small  yard  or  pen 
for  a  few  days,  giving  light  food  in  small  quan- 
tities." 


The  Duck  the  Best  Farm  Fowl. 

A  farmer  hands  us  the  following  scrap,  prom- 
ising that  the  duck  has  fewer  objections  than 
any  of  the  chicken  breeds.  It  is  no  scratcher, 
is  not  given  to  flying,  is  'healthy,  hardy,  has  a 
fine-sized,  juicy  carcass;  a  strictly  home  bird. 
They  are  easily  raised  after  the  first  few  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  have  to  be  kept  from 
wet  till  their  feathers  grow  and  shed  the  water, 
after  which  they  are  liable  to  fewer  ailments 
than  chickens :  "An  experiment  was  lately  made 
in  France  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  relative 
value  of  hens  and  ducks  as  egg  producers.  Three 
of  each  sort  were  selected  for  testing  the  result 
by  observation  as  to  their  relative  fertility. 
Between  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  end  of 
August,  the  three  hens  laid  257,  and  the  ducks 
402  eggs.  Moreover,  in  the  autumn  months  of 
the  previous  year,  the  ducks  had  yielded  215 
eggs,  while  the  hens  had  completely  ceased  lay- 
ing. Altogether,  therefore,  the  ducks  had  pro- 
duced 617  eggs  within  the  twelve  months,  as 
against  257  obtained  from  the  hens.  The  birds 
of  each  class  selected  for  experiment  were  of 
the  same  age.  and,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  of 
the  same  relative  size  and  strength.  Of  course 
a  more  extended  series  of  trials  must  be  under- 


taken before  any  definite  opinion  can  be  given 
on  the  relative  merits  of  duck  versus  hen  in  the 
matter  of  egg  laying.  But  there  are  eggs  and 
eggs,  and  it  remains  io  consider  their  compara- 
tive value  as  food,  as  produced  by  hen  or  duck, 
respectively.  This  was  undertaken  by  a  French 
chemist,  M.  Commail,  who  gave  the  result  of  his 
analysis  of  both  varieties.  A  hen's  egg  weighing 
60.4  grammes  (equal  to  14,433  grains  avoir- 
dupois) was  found  to  consist  of  7.2  grammes  of 
shell  and  membranes,  52.2  grammes  or  88.07 
per  cent  of  contents.  One  hundred  parts  of  the 
contents  of  a  hen's  egg  contained  25.01  dry- 
matter,  1.03  ash  and  11.27  fat,  while  the  pro- 
portions of  the  same  substances  in  a  duck's  egg 
were  found  to  be  28.32,  1.16  and  15.49,  respect- 
ively. It  follows,  therefore,  that  ducks  are  not 
only  the  more  prolific  layers,  but  their  eggs  are 
also  richer  in  fat  to  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
facts  that  wUl  not  fail  to  interest  the  reader.— 
American  Cultivator. 


Duck  Questions  by  the  Score. 

A  subscriber  who  is  interested  in  ducks  has 
sent  us  enough  questions  for  a  book,  but,  as  we 
are  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  wishes  of 
our  readers,  we  will  undertake  a  reply : 
"Have  you  or  any  of  your  readers  had  sufficient 
experience  in  raising 
ducks  to  be  able  to 
answer  with  fair  cer- 
tainty the  following : 
Which  is  the  best  for 
egg  production ;  about 
how  many  eggs  will 
they  average  each,  if 
fed  well  and  on  proper 
food,  when  kept  in 
flocks  of  one  hundred 
(or  more  or  less) ;  how 
many  can  run  in  one 
flock  to  do  well, and  on 
what  kind  of  land 
(grass  or  plowed  or 
both)  should  they  run : 
is  a  stream  necessary, 
or  will  enough  water 
to  drink,  supplied 
daily,  be  sufficient ; 
in  what  months  do 
they  lay,  and  in  what 
month  or  months  do 
they  drop  the  most 
eggs;  what  food  is 
best  for  them  to  pre 
duce  eggs,  how  much 
should  they  be  fed, 
and  about  how  much 
does  it  cost  to  properly 
keep  a  full  grown  duck 
one  year,  and  about 
how  much  to  raise  Dne 
to  a  year  old;  what 
weight  of  feathers  will 
a  grown  duck  produce 
in  one  year?  Also,  are 
the  'cracklings'  that 
result  from  rendering 
tallow  and  lard,  a  good 
food  for  fowls,  as  egg 
producing  or  other- 
wise ;  how  near  do  they 
approach  to  filling 
the  place  of  meat? 

"An  early  answer,  as 
nearly  as  possible  to 
the  above  questions,  will  greatly  oblige  several 
anxious  inquirers."  . 

Our  answers  must  be  in  sentences.  The  best 
ducks  for  egg  production  we  believe  to  be  the 
Pekins.  Ducks  begin  to  lay  very  early  in  spring, 
are  not  very  much  inclined  to  sit,  and  should 
average  about  one  hundred  eggs.  Two  ducks 
are  sufficient  for  one  drake,  but  sometimes  more 
are  allowed.  The  best  for  market  is  a  cross  with 
a  Muscovy  drake,  but  the  crossed  progeny  will 
be  sterile.  They  prefer  a  grass  pasture,  are  very 
voracious,  and  will  eat  anything.  As  to  how 
much  a  duck  will  eat  is  a  mystery.  Like  a  hog, 
they  will  eat  all  they  can  get,  and  start  on  a 
fresh  meal  every  ten  minutes  if  the  food  is  con- 
stantly changed.  They  can  be  kept  without  a 
pond  if  allowed  a  large  tub  or  trough  to  bathe 
in.  They  will  lay  in  the  water  or  anywhere. 
They  usually  lay  at  night  when  in  the  coops.  A 
variety  of  food  suits  them  best,  consisting  of 
grass  or  other  green  food,  milk,  meat  and  grain. 
They  can  be  plucked  several  times  a  year,  but 
rarely  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  dry 
feathers.  Cracklings  are  excellent  for  them. 
Ducks  consume  more  than  hens  if  confined,  and 
are  more  expensive  if  all  the  food  is  bought,  but 
young  ducks  grow  faster  than  do  chicks.  If 
allowed  a  chance  to  forage  they  are  raised  at  less 
cost  than  chicks.  March  and  April  are  the  best 
laying  months  for  them,  but  they  begin  some- 
times in  January.  They  are  less  liable  to  disease 
than  hens. 


Fatlube  in  hatching  may  be  attributed  to 
various  causes :  too  low  temperature  of  hatch- 
ing room;  fowls  kept  too  artificially;  the  cock  at 
fault;  sitters  at  fault;  eggs  too  old,  etc.  These 
and  other  causes  affect,  which  amateurs  dc  not 
know  or  think  of. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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POULTRY_DISEASES. 

The  Roup. 

The  majority  of  the  inquiries  that  come  to  us 
describe  the  symptoms  of  roup.  But  many  per- 
sons do  not  know  what  the  roup  is,  although  it 
attacks  their  flocks  every  season.  We  wish  first 
to  describe  the  symptoms,  and  then  endeavor  to 
suggest  a  cure. 

Roup  and  diphtheria  are  very  much  the  same. 
That  is,  what  we  term  roup  is  the  result  of  colds. 
The  symptoms  are  hoarse  breathing,  choking, 
drooping  spirits,  discharges  from  the  nostrils, 
and  sometimes  looseness  of  the  bowels.  The 
bird  is  at  times  compelled  to  keep  the  beak  open 
in  order  to  procure  air,  while  during  other  stages 
the  eyes  are  closed,  large  lumps  appear  on  the 
head,  and  the  nouses  are  filled  with  a  foul,  disa- 
greeable odor.  On  examination  of  the  throat 
there  will  be  indicated  the  formation  of  a  mem- 
brane, covered  with  a  whitish  mucus.  Although 
the  disease  is  sometimes  known  as  canker,  yet 
every  affection  of  the  kind  is  a  form  of  roup. 

The  first  symptoms  of  roup — hoarseness, 
sneezing,and  a  slight  running  at  the  nostrils — are 
the  same  as  those  of  a  common  cold,  and  closely 
resemble  those  of  a  "cold  in  the  head"  in  the 
human  subject.  In  the  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  thickens 
and  becomes  very  offensive,  and  the  eyes  and 
head  are  affected  more  or  less.  In  the  third  and 
last  stage  the  head  swells,  ulcers  form  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  sometimes  around  the 
eyes,  the  appetite  fails,  the  comb  turns  black, 
and  the  fowl  dies.  When  the  roup  first  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  flock,  while  it  is  still  in  the 
first  stage,  is  the  time  to  handle  it  easily  and 
surely.  In  the  beginning  the  symptoms  are 
identical  with  those  of  catarrh,  but  the  discharge 
soon  commences  to  thicken  and  fill  up  the  nos- 
trils, the  eyelids  and  face  become  swollen  from 
the  accumulation  of  mucus,  which  now  emits  an 
offensive  odor,  air  bubbles  appear  in  the  corners 
of  the  eyes  and  in  the  throat,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  bird,  unless  relieved,  dies  from  suffocation. 
When  the  disease  assumes  this  aggravated  form, 
it  becomes  highly  contagious;  therefore  no  time 
should  be  lost,  but  the  affected  bird  should  be 
removed  from  its  companions,  and  thus  prevent 
the  communication  of  the  disease.  An  excellent 
method  of  treatment  is  a  few  drops  of  tincture 
of  muriate  of  iron  and  a  small  piece  of  gum  cam- 
phor in  the  drinking  water,  and  the  application 
of  a  wash  consisting  of  eight  grains  sulphate  of 
copper  (blue  vitriol)  and  six  drops  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  for  each  fluid  ounce  of  water.  Ap- 
ply this  wash  two  or  three  times  a  day,  by 
means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  to  the  face,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  injure  the  sight  by  allowing  it  in 
the  eyes;  brush  the  inside  of  the"  mouth  and 
throat,  and  inject  it  by  means  of  a  small  syringe 
into  the  nostrils.  As  the  disease  abates  reduce 
the  frequency  of  the  application  and  the  strength 
of  the  solution.  A  wash  which  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  above,  and  in  the  same  manner,  aud 
without  fear  of  injury  to  the  eyes,  is  the  solution 
of  chlorinated  soda  (Labarraque's  solution)  di- 
luted with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water.  In  this 
and  all  other  diseases,  much  is  gained  by  taking 
the  case  in  hand  at  the  earliest  stage.  Therefore, 
when  you  close  the  poultry-house  at  night,  when 
all  is  quiet,  listen  an  instant.  If  you  hear  no 
unusual  sound  you  may  lock  the  door  and  retire, 
but  if  a  wheezing  greets  your  ear  find  its  source 
and  attend  to  it. 

It  is  highly  contagious  in  some  stages,  and 
hence  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  thoroughly  clean 
out  the  quarters  and  disinfect  them.  The  best 
disinfectant  is  carbolic  acid.  A  tablespoouf ul  of 
acid  in  a  quart  of  water  may  be  sprinkled  over 
every  part  (and  everything)  of  the  poultry  house ; 
this  should  be  repeated  twice  a  week  till  the  dis- 
ease disappears.  The  walls  should  be  white- 
washed, adding  a  spoonful  of  the  acid  to  each 
bucket  of  whitewash.  Filth  and  dampness  are 
the  causes  of  roup. 

The  roup  usually  occurs  during  damp  weather. 
It  is  not  as  prevalent  during  cold,  clear  weather 
as  when  drizzly,  northeast  storms  are  upon  us. 
Dampness  causes  the  fowls  to  take  cold,  and  it 
gives  them  the  roup.  And  as  individuals  under 
like  circumstances  are  partial  to  warmth  so  are 
the  fowls.  Therefore,  the  best  remedy  is  to  place 
the  sick  fowls  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  and  do  not 
crowd  them.  Keep  them  very  clean,  allowing 
straw  to  them  for  a  bed. 

REMEDIES  FOE  ROUP. 

Press  gently  upon  the  nostrils,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a  discharge  from  them. 
They  are  stopped  up,  and  must  be  cleaned  out. 
To  do  this  procure  a  syringe  or  machine-oil  can, 
to  be  used  for  injecting  solutions  into  the  nos- 
trils. There  are  several  solutions  used,  which 
we  will  mention,  a  few  drops  only  being  neces- 
sary as  an  injection  into  each  nostril. 

Dissolve  copperas  in  a  gill  of  water  until  it  will 
dissolve  no  more.  Such  a  mixture  is  called  a 
"saturated  solution,"  because  the  water  is  satu- 
rated with  all  it  will  dissolve.  Now  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  saturated  solution  to  a  half 
tea  cup  of  water,  and  inject  it  at  least  once  a  day. 
A  few  drops  may  also  go  down  the  throat. 

To  two  tablespoonf uls  of  water  add  ten  drops 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  use  as  an  injection,  a  few 
drops  being  sufficient  for  each  nostril. 

Add  ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  a  tablespoon- 


f  ul  of  coal  oil,  which  remedy  we  suggest  as  one 
of  the  best. 

A  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
boracic  acid  is  a  splendid  remedy,  as  it  is  not  in- 
jurious. Wash  the  nostrils  with  it  by  injection. 
Then  give  the  sick  fowl  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
solution  twice  a  day,  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water. 

Any  of  the  above  may  be  used  as  may  be  pre- 
ferred. 

ROUP  pills. 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  roup  pills. 
We  repeat  the  method  formerly  given,  as  well  as 
others.  The  basis  of  many  roup  pills  or  powders 
is  asafcetida.  This  is  combined  with  tonics  and 
cathartics.  Here  is  a  method  by  which  a  large 
quantity  may  be  made  at  a  small  cost.  Take 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  tincture  of  iron,  red 
pepper,  ginger,  saffron,  chlorate  of  potash,  salt 
and  powdered  rhubarb;  mix  them  intimately. 
After  thoroughly  mixing  add  three  tablespoon- 
f uls  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  mix  together  ■ 
well.  Incorporate  this  with  one  ounce  of 
asafcetida,  working  it  together  until  the  whole  is 
completely  mingled,  occasionally  softening  it, 
whenever  necessary,  with  castor  oil.  This  can 
be  made  into  pills  with  soap,  or  when  dry, 
into  powder.  It  is  of  the  same  composition  as 
many  of  the  roup  pills  which  are  sold  at  50 
cents  a  box. 

Another  excellent  remedy,  which  was  sold  in 
England  for  many  years,  is  as  follows :  Boracic 
acid,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  Peruvian  bark, 
ginger  and  gentian,  equal  parts.  To  this  add 
enough  glycerine  to  moisten  it,  and  give  in  the 
shape  of  a  pill  or  powder. 

Another  formula  has  been  recommended,  and 
which  is  worthy  a  place  here.  Sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas),  one  grain;  cayenne  pepper,  three 
grains;  watered  extract  of  aloes,  one-quarter 
grain ;  camphor,  one  grain ;  extract  of  hemlock, 
one-quarter  grain ;  extract  of  aconite,  one-third 
grain.  Make  into  one  pill  and  give  one  at  night 
and  one  in  the  morning.  For  half  grown  chicks 
use  a  pill  half  the  size. 

A  remedy  recommended  by  a.  correspondent  is 
equal  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  sweet 
oil.  He  says  when  there  is  a  discharge  from  one 
or  both  nostrils,  wipe  with  cloth  and  apply  the 
mixture  and  press  nostrils  so  it  goes  in.  If  the 
eyes  are  swollen,  put  some  in  the  eyes.  Bub 
canker  off  and  apply  the  mixture  with  a  feather, 
and  run  the  feather  down  the  throat.  It  is  cheap 
and  convenient  for  use.  When  chickens  have 
rattling  in  the  throat,  no  canker  and  w  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  but  the  glands  in 
throat  appearing  inflamed,  use  Humphrey's 
homoeopathic  medicine,  "J'.  J.,"  used  as  directed 
on  wrapper,  and  it  will  cure. 

The  following  is  also  a  suggestion:  Three  drops 
of  mother  tincture  of  aconite  added  to  half  a 
pint  of  the  drinking  water  will  be  found  benefi- 
cial. A  pill  of  the  following  given  night  and 
morning,  is  also  highly  recommended:  One- 
quarter  ounce  each  of  camphor,  valerian,  cayenne 
pepper,  lobelia  seed  powder,  and  gum  myrrh, 
made  into  forty-eight  pills. 

THE  SULPHUR  REMEDY. 

Roup  is  a  disease  that  yields  very  stubbornly. 
We  would  like  here  to  suggest  one  of  the  simplest, 
most  harmless,  and  best  remedies  known,  as  we 
believe  it  will  effect  a  cure  when  everything  else 
may  fail.  It  is  the  sulphurous  acid  solution, 
which  may  be  easily  made  as  follows : 

Into  a  box  with  a  close  lid  place  a  pan  holding 
one  pint  of  water.  Earthenware  should  be  used 
in  preference  to  tin.  Place  the  pan  of  water  at 
one  end  of  the  box  and  burn  some  sulphur  at  the 
other  end.  A  few  drops  of  alcohol  will  hasten 
the  ignition  of  the  sulphur.  As  soon  as  the 
fumes  of  the  sulphur  begin  to  rise  briskly,  close 
the  lid  of  the  box,  and  allow  it  to  remain  closed 
for  half  an  hour.  During  the  time  it  is  closed 
the  water  will  absorb  the  fumes  and  form  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  (not  sulphuric).  Repeat 
the  burning  of  the  sulphur  until  the  water  has  a 
slight  acid  taste  when  touched  on  the  tongue 
with  the  finger. 

This  acid  may  be  used  freely  without  harm. 
Inject  it  into  the  nostrils,  and  give  a  teaspoon- 
ful two  or  three  times  daily  to  each  fowl  until 
cured.  Given  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonf  ul  three 
times  a  day  it  is  one  of  the  best  cholera  specifics 
that  can  be  used.  It  is  excellent  for  indigestion, 
and  as  a  wash  or  gargle  for  sore  throat  in  human 
individuals  it  is  unsurpassed.  As  a  test  of  its 
merits  it  may  be  stated  that  the  germs  of  all 
diseases  are  instantly  destroyed  by  it,  as  the 
clothing  of  a  patient  with  small-pox  dipped  into 
it  is  at  once  purified. 

When  the  bird  is  suffering  with  severe  hoarse- 
ness, and  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  choking,  put 
it  in  a  large  box  and  set  fire  to  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  a  tablespoonful  each  of  pine  tar  and 
turpentine,  with  a  pinch  of  sulphur  and  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Keep  the  bird  in  the  box 
until  nearly  suffocated,  when  the  breathing  will 
at  once  become  easier  and  the  disease  more 
readily  submit  to  treatment:  As  soon  as  taken 
out  of  the  box.  give  a  teaspoonful  of  the  sulphur 
solution.  If  there  are  many  sick  fowls  placs 
several  of  them  in  a  large  box,  ban'el  or  hogs- 
head, and  submit  them  to  the  fumes  of  the  mix- 
ture together. 

The  best  treatment  is  the  last  mentioned,  that 
of  smoking  them  well  with  the  tar,  turpentine, 
etc.  It  net  only  detaches  the  phlegm  and  mem- 
brane but  causes  them  to  throw  off  the  matter  in 


the  nostrils.  If  the  sick  fowls  are  thus  treated 
daily,  it  will  alone  be  a  sufficient  cure,  but  it  is 
well  to  give  them  an  injection  and  dose  of  the 
sulphur  solution  also. 

As  the  fowls  need  a  tonic,  take  equal  parts  of 
paregoric,  tincture  of  iron,  extract  of  gentian, 
and  extract  of  ginger,  and  mix  together.  Give 
ten  drops  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  once  a  day. 

Should  the  bird  be  very  weak  and  indisposed 
to  eat,  make  a  mixture  of  ten  grains  Peruvian 
bark,  ten  grains  gentian,  two  grains  red  pepper, 
and  ten  grains  ginger.  Make  into  six  powders, 
and  give  one  each  day.  Should  a  large  number 
of  birds  be  sick,  the  medicine  may  be  given  in 
the  soft  food,  and  for  every  ten  fowls  give  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  part 
boracic  acid,  one  part  ginger,  one  part  gentian, 
and  two  parts  Peruvian  bark.  Give  a  teaspoon- 
ful once  or  twice  a  day. 

Always  keep  the  drinking  water  fresh  and 
clean,  and  separate  the  sick  birds  from  those  that 
are  well.  To  each  quart  of  drinking  water  put 
one  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iron,  and  feed  on 
rich,  nourishing  food,  the  best  being  ground  oats 
or  oat  meal  boiled  in  milk. 

In  this  article  we  have  treated  of  roup  alone, 
and  we  propose  to  give  the  symptoms  and  rem- 
edies for  other  diseases  as  each  number  appears. 
We  have  treated  of  diseases  before,  but  as  we 
have  thousands  of  new  subscribers  we  can  best 
answer  many  inquiries  with  this  article. 


How  Fanny  Proposed  to  Change  Eggs. 

Fanny  Field,  in  the  Praii'ie  Farm  er,  gives  her 
experience  in  changing  eggs  in  the  following 
style,  in  which  she  is  well  recognized.  Fanny 
strikes  out  wildly  sometimes,  but  she  was  not 
far  from  correct  reasoning  this  time.  She  says : 
"I  know  all  about  it,  and  I  think  a  little  more  of 
my  experience  will  fit  in  here.  My  neighbors 
didn't  quite  like  it  because  I  wouldn't  'swap 
eggs,'  but  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  bring  them 
around  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  my  prices. 
When  the  merchant's  wife  said  (jhat  she  supposed 
I  would  swap  eggs  with  her  because  we  were 
near  neighbors,  1  reminded  her  that  I  always 
paid  full  prices  for  groceries  bought  at  her 
husband's  store;  when  the  butcher's  wife 
wanted  to  swap  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that 
her  husband  and  mine  were  old  army  friends,  I 
remarked  that  old  army  friendship  didn't  seem 
to  affect  the  price  of  beef;  and  when  the  wife  of 
a  Shorthorn  breeder  came  with  a  dozen  of  com- 
mon eggs,  and  wanted  to  'exchange,'  I  'ex- 
changed,' and  the  next  morning  I  sent  the 
hired  man  over  with  a  common  calf  and  a  polite 
note  asking  Mr.  B.  to  'exchange'  for  one  of  his 
Shorthorn  calves,  of  the  same  age.  He  didn't 
'exchange,'  but  that  evening  he  came  over  and 
paid  my  advertised  price  for  the  eggs.  After 
that  people  didn't  ask  me  to  swap  eggs,  but 
later  in  the  season  when  we  occasionally  sold  a 
few  dozen  at  the  stores,  we  noticed  that  a  good 
many  of  the  neighbors  set  hens  immediately 
aferwards;  and  occasionally  we  heard  vague 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  this  one  or  that  one 
would  soon  have  'some  of  them  new-fangled 
kind  of  chickens,  and  he  wouldn't  pay  no  $2.50 
for  a  dozen  of  the  eggs  neither.'  One  woman 
remarked  to  my  hired  man  that  'that  chicken 
woman  would  find  out  that  she  didn't  know 
everything.'  That  'chicken  woman'  smiled 
a  smile  that  was  'bland'  if  not  'childlike,'  and 
waited;  the  people  who  had  the  eggs  that  we 
carried  to  the  store  waited  too.  After  their  hens 
had  labored  faithfully  at  the  incubating  busi- 
ness for  some  four  weeks  without  hatching  any- 
thing, two  women  called  on  me  and  declared 
their  'opinion  of  a  woman  who  would  spoil  eggs 
for  hatching  before  she  sold  them,  so  as  to  keep 
her  neighbors  from  getting  any  chickens  without 
paying  $2.50  a  dozen  for  the  eggs.'  I  had  hard 
work  to  keep  from  laughing,  but  I  managed  to 
say  that  T  didn't  sell  the  eggs  for  hatching,  and 
besides  I  didn't  do  anything  to  them.'  'Well, 
then,  why  didn't  they  hatch?'  asked  both  the 
women  at  once ;  and  I  replied :  'Simply  because 
there  has  not  been  a  rooster  among  our  hens 
since  we  quit  setting  eggs.' " 


Meat  Biscuit. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  making  meat 
biscuits,  which  will  be  found  excellent  for 
poultry  as  a  substitute  for  ground  meat.  Smaller 
quantities  may  be  made  as  preferred,  but  the 
wholesale  method  is  to  kill  a  good,  fat  ox,  bleed 
him  and  skin  him;  cut  all  the  meat,  fat  and  lean, 
clean  off  the  bones  and  chop  this  meat  into  small 
pieces,  mixing  the  fat  and  lean  well  together; 
add  to  this  mass  clean,  raw  onions,  chopped,  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  onions  to  a 
pound  of  meat;  mix  the  meat  and  onions  well 
together,  and  pass  the  mixture  through  a  minc- 
ing machine  similar  to  a  sausage  machine.  Add 
to  this  minced  material  as  much  dry  wheaten 
flour  as  it  will  take  up  with  adhesion.  Mix  well 
and  roll  and  cut  or  press  into  biscuits  of  suit- 
able size  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Bake 
the  biscuits,  without  burning,  in  a  suitable  wire 
or  other  frame  work  in  an  ordinary  baking  oven. 
When  baked,  pack  and  seal  them  in  tin  canis- 
ters holding  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  each. 
These  operations  succeed  each  other  as  closely 
and  rapidly  as  the  manufacture  will  permit. 
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Something  About  Feeding. 

The  feeding  of  poultry  is  a  science,  and  any 
information  on  that  subject  is  always  worthy  of 
publication.  In  this  connection  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Sun  remarks  that  it  is  sometimes 
stated  that  it  is  just  as  cheap  to  keep  feed  before 
the  flock  all  the  while  as  it  is  to  feed  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  1  have  tried  it,  and,  though 
the  difference  is  not  much  and  it  saves  a  little 
trouble,  on  the  whole  I  think  it  better  to  feed 
about  as  much  as  they  will  eat  clean  twice  a  day 
at  least.  A  fowl  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
economy,  and  when  she  is  stuffed  literally  full 
of  corn  from  a  self-regulating  hopper  her  pro- 
pensity to  hunt  for  something  more  of  a  different 
variety  is  so  pronounced  that  she  will,  if  possi- 
ble, waste  or  destroy  the  feed  in  some  way.  Dry 
grain  will  be  picked  or  scratched  over  and  made 
to  cover  considerable  territory  unless  prevented 
by  some  mechanical  contrivance.  What  is  left 
on  the  ground  will  not  generally  be  touched 
while  the  hopper  furnishes  abundance.  If  given 
more  scalded  food  than  she  can  eat  clean,  the 
overplus  is  trodden  on,  defiled,  and  left  to  sour 
and  go  to  waste.  With  corn  or  other  grain  at 
hand  all  the  while,  the  hens  will  not  stuff  and 
cram  as  they  do  when  fed  at  intervals,  though  I 
find  this  last  applies  only  after  some  weeks,  or 
when  they  really  find  that  the  feed  is  regularly 
accessible.  A  few  days  make  no  difference  at  all ; 
so  that  if  a  man  wants  to  try  the  experiment 
fairly  he  must  continue  it  for  several  months  at 
least. 

Another  objection  to  keeping  the  food  before 
the  fowls  is  that  it  is  likely  to  bring  in  rats  and 
mice  as  boarders,  and  if  the  hopper  is  in  the 
yard  tame  pigeons  from  the  neighbors  will  make 
visits  quite  frequently.  These  things  constitute 
an  annoyance  as  weli  as  a  waste,  and  so,  after 
several  experiments,  I  settled  down  to  feeding 
at  intervals.  This  leads  to  a  regular  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  flock  and  its  needs,  and 
that  is  important.  Whenever  the  weather  per- 
mits, an  excellent  practice  is  to  scatter  dry 
grain  over  their  yards  and  on  any  sort  of  vegeta- 
ble rubbish  that  may  be  there,  first  taking  spe- 
cial pains  to  have  some  there  always,  such  as 
straw,  salt  hay,  corn  stalks,  potato  tops,  leaves, 
bog  hay,  weeds,  or  even  light  brush.  The  grain 
falls  upon  this,  and  if  not  sufficiently  hidden  at 
first  I  take  a  fork  and  turn  it  over.  This  is  done 
usually  before  the  flock  is  let  out  of  their  build- 
ing, and  when  the  door  is  opened  there  is  always 
a  stampede.  The  grains  lying  in  plain  sight  are 
first  gobbled  down,  and  then  the  scratching  be- 
gins, and  such  lively  work  is  seldom  seen  at  day- 
light on  some  farms.  Fifty  fowls  will,  in  this 
way,  literally  pulverize  and  scratch  out  of  sight 
a  ton  of  weeds  or  rubbish  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is 
quite  entertaining,  too,  if  one  has  the  time,  to 
watch  the  antics  of  the  flock  when  they  break- 
fast in  this  way.  There  are  industrious  hens, 
lazy  hens  and  thievish  hens,  and  their  peculiari- 
ties are  all  brought  out  under  this  treatment. 
One  hen  will  begin  scratching,  while  a  thievish 
associate  standing  by  will,  for  a  while,  pick  up 
every  grain  she  uncovers.  Then,  when  the 
worker "s  patience  is  quite  gone,  she  will  pitch 
into  the  intruder,  jerk  out  a  mouthful  of  feath- 
ers, whack  her  over  the  head  until  she  flees,  and 
then  resume  business.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed  the  victory  is  not  to  the  hon- 
est hen,  but  to  the  other.  But  at  any  rate  they 
are  furnished  with  good  employment  and  in  the 
natural  way.  The  rubbish  is  scratched  over 
hundreds  of  times,  especially  in  summer,  when 
many  creeping  insects  and  bugs  resort  to  it  as  a 
hiding-place.  The  hens  like  to  hunt  them  as 
well  as  grain,  or  even  better,  and  what  they  get 
in  this  way  saves  the  owner  on  his  meat  bill. 
Such  grain  as  may  not  be  found  in  some  weeks 
sprouts  perhaps,  and  thus  furnishes  another  va- 
riety of  food.  When  a  yard  is  kept  well  sup- 
plied with  rubbish  for  several  years,  a  fine  com- 
post is  formed  some  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
carted  away  and  applied  where  it  is  needed,  or 
ploughed  under  on  the  spot  for  the  benefit  of 
trees.  A  flock  of  fowls  treated  in  this  way  are 
really  worth  more  as  cornposters  than  swine  are 
on  a  manure  heap,  unless  the  latter  are  starved 
into  an  appreciation  of  "root,  hog,  or  die."  My 
hen-house  floor  is  usually  covered  with  several 
inches  of  sawdust,  and  when  a  "long  spell  of 
weather"  makes  it  injudicious  to  scatter  grain 
out  of  doors  I  scatter  it  over  the  sawdust  (first 
turning  the  fowls  out  a  few  minutes),  make  a 
pile  of  it  with  grain  mixed  through  it,  and  then 
invite  the  hens  in.  They  come  pell-mell,  and 
the  way  they  level  down  such  a  pile  in  half  an 
hour  or  less  is  curious  to  behold.  The  advantage 
is  in  the  employment  and  exercise  furnished, 
and  I  desire  to  impress  upon  all  beginners,  as 
well  as  some  others  who  have  neglected  it,  that 
employment  for  confined  fowls  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter. 

Some  people,  as  an  excuse  for  neglect  or  lazi- 
ness, are  always  referring  to  nature,  and  claim- 
ing that  her  processes  must  be  very  closely  fol- 
lowed as  to  live  stock.  For  instance,  in  a  state 
of  nature  fowls  roost  in  trees,  I  suppose;  and 
"roost  high"  at  that.  But  trees  are  not  neces- 
sary to  success  with  poultry — a  good,  comfort- 
able hen-house  is  better.  In  a  state  of  nature 
fowls  never  get  cooked  food,  but  when  domesti- 
cated nothing  is  better  than  the  cooked  refuse  of 
the  table.  In  winter,  too,  they  dearly  love  a 
"hot  mash,"  and  it  is  not  wise  to  refuse  it 


because  they  don't  get  it  when  running  wild. 
Take  about  equal  parts  of  bran  and  corn  meal, 
with  some  buckwheat  or  oats ;  scald  them  with 
boiling  water,  stirring  well ;  cover  half  an  hour 
or  less,  and  see  how  they  will  "go  for  it"  on  a 
frosty  morning.  If  at  first  they  burn  them- 
selves a  little,  they  soon  learn  how  to  manage  it, 
and  take  in  cold  air  along  with  a  hot  mouthful. 
As  to  compelling  them  to  eat  snow  for  water,  or 
to  drink  ice  water,  that  is  another  cruelty;  tepid 
water  is  a  great  deal  better,  just  as  it  is,  indeed, 
for  cows  and  horses.  They  are  generally  cold 
enough  on  a  winter's  morning  without  obliging 
them  to  eat  cold  victuals  and  swallow  cold 
drinks.  At  that  time  of  day  the  kitchen  stove 
or  range  is  generally  in  lull  activity,  and  hot 
water  to  scald  a  mash  for  the  biddies  can  be 
made  without  much  inconvenience.  Whole  dry 
grain  can  be  fed  later,  and  a  crop  full  of  corn  is 
good  to  retire  with  at  sundown.  But  the  temp- 
tation to  feed  abundantly  of  whole  corn  must  be 
guarded  against.  It  is  cheap  and  convenient,  but 
an  undue  proportion  causes  excessive  internal 
fat,  and  seriously  interferes  with  egg  production 
and  other  functions.  Wheat,  in  its  various 
forms,  is  better,  and  moderate  rations  of  buck- 
wheat and  oats  always  judicious. 

One  other  matter  for  fowls  in  confinement 
must  be  attended  to,  in  addition  to  food  and 
water,  which  at  large  usually  requires  no  care  at 
all.  It  is  to  supply  something  for  the  grinding 
apparatus.  In  the  gizzard  of  every  healthy  fowl 
will  be  found  after  death  more  or  less  hard  sub- 
stances, usually  gravel,  with  sharp  or  rough 
edges,  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  food  before  it  becomes  part  of  the 
flesh  or  blood.  Whenever  fowls  can  get  to  the 
earth,  they  will  usually  find  all  they  need  of 
gravel,  though  the  supply  may  become  exhausted 
after  long  confinement  in  the  same  yard,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  small.    When  the  earth  out- 
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side  and  inside  the  yard  is  covered  with  snow 
and  ice  for  weeks  or  months,  then  is  the  time,  of 
all  other  periods,  when  this  work  must  receive 
attention.  Broken  pebbles,  broken  crockery, 
bits  of  brick  or  old  mortar,  or  almost  anything 
that  is  hard  and  has  a  rough  edge,  will  be 
swallowed  in  small  quantities,  instinct  teaching 
the  fowls  to  search  for  it.  They  will,  too,  always 
eat  a  limited  amount  of  finely  crushed  bones 
which  I  suppose  answers  for  both  food  and 
grinding.  Bones  from  animals  lately  butchered, 
full  of  grease  and  marrow,  and  with  adhering 
pieces  of  meat  or  gristle,  will  always  be  greedily 
eaten  when  crushed  fine,  and  so  ravenous  are  the 
fowls  for  such  a  diet  that  it  is  rather  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  break  the  bones  in  their  presence 
unless  the  pounding  block  or  rock  is  elevated. 
They  pay  little  attention  to  the  blows,  but 
will  attempt  to  seize  the  pieces  when  the  axe  or 
hammer  is  falling,  and  if  great  care  is  not  exer- 
cised there  will  be  some  mashed  chicken  heads. 
It  is  economical  to  crush  the  bones  as  soon  as 
the  meat  is  off,  as  then  all  the  other  matters  are 
retained  and  add  to  the  value,  while  a  year  or 
more  of  exposure  removes  the  softer  matter  and 
also  makes  it  hard  work  to  crush  them.  A  mis- 
cellaneous collection,  or  rather  scattering,  of 
bones  about  the  premises,  shows  untidiness  and 
waste,  and  gives  visitors  a  bad  impression.  They 
are  worth  something  to  sell,  but  much  more  to 
crush  and  feed  to  fowls. 


Pekin  or  Cochin  Bantams. 


This  pretty  little  fowl,  or  "Heathen  Chinee,"  as 
they  might  be  termed  from  their  origin,  comes 
from  celestial  China.  They  were  first  introduced 
into  England  by  an  officer  in  the  Anglo-French 
Expedition,  who  took  part  in  the  Chinese  war  of 
1860;  he  obtained  them  at  the  sacking  of  the 
Emperor's  summer  palace  at  Pekin. 

Two  breeding  pens  were  on  exhibition  at  the 
great  poultry  show  held  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City,  and  attracted  much 
attention  from  admiring  throngs.  Old  fanciers 
looked  upon  them  with  highest  favor,  and  pro- 


nounced them  destined  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
Bantam  class. 

In  appearance  they  resemble  the  Buff  Cochin, 
except  in  size,  which  is  quite  diminutive.  They 
are  also  lower  in  carriage,  and  much  shorter  in 
length  of  leg  in  comparison.  The  color  of  the 
cock  is  a  beautiful  chestnut  buff  or  orange,  with 
black  or  dark  bronze  tail  feathers,  the  plumage 
of  the  hen  being  a  light  buff.  They  are  good 
layers  and  excellent  mothers.  The  chicks  breed 
true  to  color  and  are  remarkably  hardy.  In  dis- 
position they  are  quiet  and  gentle,  contented  in 
confinement,  susceptible  of  becoming  very  tame 
and  thereby  great  pets. 

The  birds,  of  which  the  cut  is  a  correct  like- 
ness, were  bred  from  an  imported  trio,  direct 
from  Shanghai,  China,  by  Mr.  J.  Boardman 
Smith,  of  North  Haven,  Conn.  They  are  quite 
small;  weight  of  cock,  27  ounces;  hen,  20 
ounces.  Those  who  have  bred  them  for  the  past 
two  seasons  assert  that  for  prolificness  and 
beauty  of  appearance  thev  have  found  them  to 
far  surpass  all  other  varieties  of  Bantams. 


Much  in  a  Nut-Shell. 

For  the  benefit  of  many,  we  print  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  subscriber,  with  our  reply  ap- 
pended : 

"December  number  of  The  Poitltky  Keepee 
at  hand.  It  is  just  what  I  have  wanted  for  a 
year,  and  has  more  than  $1  worth  of  informa- 
tion in  this  single  number.  I  will  send  you 
money  for  the  back  numbers  if  you  can  furnish 
them.  Will  you  please  answer  me  a  few  ques- 
tions if  you  consider  them  worth  the  attention? 
1.  What  would  be  the  dimensions  of  a  brooder 
of  the  pattern  shown  in  last  number  of  your  pa- 
per to  hold  200  to  600  chicks  four  weeks?  2. 
Could  an  incubator  run  by  hot  water,  which  is 
described  in  the  April  number,  be  made  to  work 
successfully  to  hold  500  eggs?  3.  What  is  the 
best  market  in  the  United  States  to'  ship  to  for 
early  broilers?  4.  What  are  the  best  months  in 
which  to  ship  early  broilers?  5.  What  do  you 
consider  the  best  breed  for  market  and  general 
purposes?  I  have  selected  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Light  Brahmas.  Are  Wyandottes  better  than 
the  above-named  for  general  purposes?  6.  In 
your  article  on  dressing  poultry  for  different 
markets,  does  "entrails  undrawn"  mean  to  leave 
all  the  inwards  in  the  chick  and  only  pick  them? 
If  I  am  too  long-winded,  choke  me  off  where  you 
see  fit.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  poultry  and  intend 
to  make  poultry-keeping  my  study  and  business. 
My  advice  to  all  interested  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness is  to  subscribe  for  The  Potiuey  Keepee, 
if  they  have  to  sell  a  chicken  or  two  dozen  eggs 
to  get  the  money,  as  I  did ;  and  they  will  wonder 
how  they  got  along  without  it.  I  don't  care  how 
long  you  postpone  the  drawing  of  the  prizes,  for 
I  have  drawn  my  prize — t  he  first  number  of  The 
Poultey  Keepee." 

1.  Two  hundred  chicks  are  too  many  for  one 
brooder.  A  brooder  one  yard  square  should  not 
contain  over  twenty-five  chicks. 

2.  An  incubator  to  hold  500  eggs  can  be 
made  to  operate  with  hot  water,  but  without  a 
lamp  it  would  be  laborious. 

3.  The  best  markets  are  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Boston  and  Washington  in  the 
East,  and  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  in  the  West. 
But  there  is  but  little  difference  in  prices  be- 
tween those  places  and  some  smaller  cities. 

4.  The  best  months  are  March  and  April,  but 
any  time  from  January  to  June  will  brine  good 
prices. 

5.  The  best  breeds  for  market  are  those  with 
plump  bodies  and  yellow  skin  and  legs.  The 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Brahmas,  Wyandottes  and . 
Cochins  are  good.  We  may  also  include  the 
Langshans,  however,  as  well  as  the  Houdans 
and  Dorkings. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  "undrawn  fowls"  is  that 
the  heads,  legs,  feet  and  entrails  must  remain, 
the  feathers  only  being  removed.. 


Tumbler  Pigeons. 

The  tumbling  of  the  pigeon  is  a  habit  which, 
if  seen  in  a  wild  bird,  would  certainly  have  been 
called  instinctive ;  more  especially  if,  as  has  been 
asserted,  it  aids  these  birds  in  escaping  from 
hawks.  There  must  have  been  some  physical 
cause  which  induced  the  first  tumbler  to  spend 
its  activity  in  a  manner  unlike  that  of  any  other 
bird  in  the  world.  The  behavior  of  the  ground 
tumbler  or  Lotan,  of  India,  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  in  this  sub-breed  the  tumbling  is 
due  to  some  affection  of  the  brain,  which  has 
been  transmitted  from  before  the  year  1600  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  only  necessary  gently  to 
shake  these  birds,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Kalmi 
Lotan,  to  touch  them  on  the  neck  with  a  wand, 
in  order  to  make  them  begin  rolling  over  back- 
ward on  the  ground.  This  they  continue  to  do 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  until  they  are  utterly 
exhausted,  or  even,  as  some  say,  until  they  die, 
unless  they  are  taksn  up,  held  in  the  hands,  and 
soothed;  then  they  recover.  It  is  well  known 
that  certain  lesions  of  the  brain,  or  internal 
parasites,  cause  animals  to  turn  incessantly 
round  and  round,  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  backward  move- 
ment ;  and  a  curious  result  follows  from  pricking 
the  brain  of  a  nigeon  with  a  needle,  Birds  thus 
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treated  roll  over  backward  in'  convulsions,  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  do  the  ground  tum- 
blers ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  giving 
them  hydrocyanic  acid  with  strychnine.  One 
pigeon  which  had  its  brain  thus  pricked  re- 
covered perfectly,  but  continued  ever  afterward 
to  perform  somersaults  like  a  tumbler,  though 
not  belonging  to  any  tumbling  breed.  The 
movement  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  recur- 
rent spasm  or  convulsion  which  throws  the  bird 
backward,  as  in  tetanus ;  it  then  recovers  its  bal- 
ance, and  is  again  thrown  backward.  "Whether 
this  tendency  originated  from  some  accidental 
injury,  or,  as  it  seems  more  probable,  from  some 
morbid  affection  of  the  brain,  cannot  be  told; 
but  at  the  present  time  the  affection  can  hardly  be 
called  morbid  in  the  case  of  common  tumblers,  as 
these  birds  are  perfectly  healthy  and  seem  to 
enjoy  performing  their  feats,  or,  as  an  old  writer 
expresses  it,  "showing  like  footballs  in  the  air." 
The  habit  apparently  can  be  controlled  to  la,  cer- 
tain extent  by  the  will.  But  what  more  particu- 
larly concerns  us  is  that  it  is  strictly  inherited. 
Young  birds  in  an  aviary  which  have  -  never  seen 
a  pigeon  tumble  take  to  it  when  first  let  free. 
The,  habit  also  varies  much  in  degree  in  different 
individuals  and  in  different  sub-breeds ;  and  it 
can  be  greatly  augmented  by  continued  selec- 
tion, as  seen  in  the  house  tumblers,  which  can 
hardly  rise  more  than  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
ground  without  going  head  over  heels  in  the  air. 

Game  Bantams. 

Of  the  various  breeds  of  Bantams  now  in  the 
hands  of  American  fanciers,  the  Games  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  strikingly  beautiful,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  For  each 
large  breed  of  Games  recognized  in  the  Ameri- 
can Standard,  there  is  a  variety  of  Game  Ban- 
tams exactly  resembling  them  in  every  point 
except  size.  All  these  have  been  "bred  down" 
from  the  large  varieties,  and  combine  with  their 
extreme  small  size  that  exquisite  symmetry  or 
form,  and  graceful  and  elegant  style  of  carriage, 
which  have  made  the  large  Games  so  popular. 

Of  all  the  varieties,  the  Black-breasted  Reds 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  popular.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  they  are  the 
most  popular  Bantam  of  any  variety,  and 
deservedly  so;  for  if  any  bird  may  be 
said  to  combine  all  the  qualities  of 
graces  which  igo  to  make  up  the  perfect 
Bantam  surely  the  "Black  Reds"  can 
claim  that  distinction.  The  plumage 
of  the  male  bird  of  this  variety  is  ex- 
ceedingly handsome;  the  breast  and 
thighs  are  a  deep  glossy  black;  the 
tail,  greenish  black;  the  hackle  and 
saddle,  orange  red;  the  shoulder-cov- 
erts, dark  red.  These  beautiful  col- 
ors are  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
graceful  and  elegant  carriage  of  the  bird, 
female,  though  less  striking  in  plumage,  is  neat 
and  attractive ;  the  hackle  is  a  reddish,  golden 
color,  with  black  stripes ;  the  breast  red  fawn, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  body  a  rich  partridge 
brown.  Their  list  of  attractions  does  not  end 
with  the  form  and  plumage.  There  is  a  peculiar 
expression  of  "cuteness"  and  "grit."  a  "knowing" 
look  of  the  eye,  a  proud  and  important  "strut," 
all  of  which  look  very  ridiculous  in  so  small  a 
bird,  but  at  the  same  time  are  irresistible,  and 
the  heart  and  purse  of  the  fancier  are  alike  taken 
by  storm. 

I  have  in  my  breeding-yard  a  very  fine  young 
cockerel  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Honor  Bright. 
This  little  fellow  can  not  only  boast  of  the  qual- 
ity of  his  ancestry,  and  the  number  of  "fancy 
points"  he  will  score,  but  makes  great  preten- 
tions in  the  line  of  pugilistic  valor.  Nothing 
delights  him  more  than  an  engagement  with  a 
large  Cochin  cock  which  is  kept  near  by.  In 
these  tussels,  owing  to  his  quick  and  adroit 
movements,  he  generally  comes  off  victorious; 
but  if  he  finds  himself  being  borne  down  by 
the  weight  of  his  burly  antagonist,  he  resorts 
to  strategy;  dodging  under  the  wing  of  his 
opponent  he  begins  to  worry  him  by  sundry 
pecks  with  his  bill,  and  before  the  clumsy 
Cochin  has  a  chance  to  "put  in,"  the  wily  Ban- 
tam has  flown  to  his  back,  where  he  holds  on 
by  the  Cochin's  comb,  and  gives  him  a  dig  with 
his  spur.  All  his  movements  are  so  rapid  that 
the  slow  moving  Cochin  is  no  sooner  ready  to 
defend  himself  in  one  place  than  he  is  attacked 
in  another,  and  is  obliged  to  seek:  safety  in  an 
inglorious  retreat.  I  have  known  this  cockerel 
to  whip  half  a  dozen  large  Polish  cocks  in  suc- 
cession. After  such  a  result  the  doughty  Bantam 
betakes  himself  to  his  favorite  position— the 
topmost  round  of  a  ladder— where  he  proceeds 
to  celebrate  his  victory  bv  a  great  deal  of  strut- 
ting and  loud  crowing,  not  at  all  calculated  to 
soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  his  victims. 

In  breeding,  the  principal  points  aimed  at  are 
extremely  small  size,  symmetrical  form,  ele- 
gant style  and  rich  color.  They  have  been  so 
long  m  the  hands  of  skillful  breeders  that  well 
bred  stock  now  breed  remarkably  true  to  color 
and  general  characteristics;  so  there  will  be 
few  culls  in  a  well  bred  flock.  Many  think 
that  owing  to  their  small  size  they  are  of  no 
value  for  practical  purposes.  This  is  a  mistake; 
they  are  good  layers,  and  their  eggs  are  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fowl  and  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  than  those  produced 


by  any  of  the  large  breeds.  Their  flesh  is  very 
fine  and  delicately  flavored,  but  it  is  hard  to 
lay  the  axe  to  their  graceful  necks  without 
some  compunctions  of  conscience. 

At  poultry  shows  and  fairs  the  department 
devoted  to  Game  Bantams  is  always  surronnded 
by  a  crowd  of  admirers,  and,  owing  to  their 
many  attractions,  they  sell  well,  and  those  who 
keep  and  rear  good  stock  will  find  that  they 
not  only  pay  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  car- 
ing for  and  working  among  these  truly  delight- 
ful pets,  but  will  afford  substantial  financial 
returns  as  well. 


The  Havana  Process. 

Bain  promises  the  Havana  process  of  preserv- 
ing eggs  to  all  who  will  send  him  a  new 
subscriber.  Now,  there  is  no  Havana  process, 
but  as  Bain  has  invented  a  theory  of  his  own 
we  will  give  the  so-called  Havana  process  free, 
but  we  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on.  We  know  of  several  who 
tried  it  and  were  sorry  they  did  so.  But  here  is 
the  Havana  process : 

"Take  twenty-four  gallons  of  water,  put  in  it 
twelve  pounds  of  unslaked  lime  and  four  pounds 
salt.  Stir  it  well  several  times  a  day,  and  then 
let  it  stand  and  settle  until  perfectly  clear.  Then 
draw  off  twenty  gallons  of  the  clear  lime  and  salt 
water.  By  putting  a  spigot  in  the  barrel  about 
four  inches  from  the  bottom  you  can  draw  off 
the  clear  water  and  leave  the  settlings.  Then 
take  five  ounces  baking  soda,  five  ounces  cream 
of  tartar,  five  ounces  saltpeter,  five  ounces  borax 
aud  one  ounce  alum;  pulverize  these,  mix  and 
dissolve  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  which 
should  be  poured  into  your  twenty  gallons  limp 
water.  This  will  fill  a  whisky  barrel  about  half 
full,  and  a  barrel  holds  about  150  dozen  eggs. 
Let  the  water  stand  one  inch  above  the  eggs! 
Cover  with  an  old  cloth,  and  put  a  bucket  of  the 
settlings  over  it.  Do  not  let  the  cloth  hang  over 
the  barrel.  After  being  in  the  liquid  thirty  days 
the  eggs  maybe  taken  out  and  packed  in' boxes 
and  shipped.  Do  not  use  the  same  pickle  more 
than  once.   You  need  not  wait  to  get  a  barrel  full 
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but  put  in  the  eggs  at  any  time.  As  the  water 
evaporates  add  more,  as  the  eggs  must  always  be 
covered  with  the  liquid.  It  does  not  hurt  the 
eggs  to  remain  in  the  pickle.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  process  will  keep  them  a  year." 

And  here  is  his  so-called  Buckeye  egg  food, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  bad  one : 

"Take  of  buckwheat,  eight  quarts;  Indian  corn, 
well  parched,  eight  quarts;  oilcake,  eight  quarts; 
oats,  well  parched,  sixteen  quarts;  Egyptian 
rice  corn,  or  wheat  will  do,  eight  quarts.  Get  the 
buckwheat,  corn,  oats,  Egyptian  corn  or  wheat 
ground  together,  then  mix  the  oilcake  in  and 
add  one  pint  slaked  lime,  one  pint  ground  bone, 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  common  salt,  five  table- 
spoonfuls  ginger,  five  tablespoonfuls  capsicum. 
Put  all  the  above  ingredients  together  and  thor- 
oughly mix.  This  will  make  about  two  bushels 
of  feed  after  being  ground.  Cook  as  much  of 
this  feed  as  your  fowls  will  eat  up  clean  at  one 
time,  and  feed  it  in  the  morning,  warm.  Do  not 
put  in  so  much  water  that  the  feed  will  be  sloppy, 
but  have  it  dry  enough  that  when  thrown  down 
it  will  break  apart.  Feed  this  food  three  times 
a  week  and  not  oftener."  • 


Stove  for  a  Poultry -House. 

A  simple  and  safe  method  of  warming  a  poul- 
try-house in  winter  is  as  follows.  With  a  few 
bricks  and  common  mortar,  build  up  a  wall  in 
the  shape  of  an  oblong  rectangle,  twice  as  long 
as  it  is  wide,  leaving  an  open  space  in  the  front 
about  a  foot  wide  and  the  same  in  height.  Lay 
upon  this  wall,  when  eighteen  inches  high,  so  as 
to  cover  the  same  within  the  wall  except  about 
six  inches  at  the  further  end,  a  piece  of  sheet- 
iron.  Build  up  the  wall  over  the  iron  another 
foot,  and  then  build  in  another  sheet  of  iron, 
covering  the  space  enclosed  all  but  a  few  inches 
at  the  front.  Then  turn  an  arch  over  the  top, 
and  leave  a  hole  at  the  end  for  a  stove  pipe. 
The  stove  thus  made  will  appear  as  at  Fig.  1,  and  a 
section  of  it  as  at  Fig.  2.  A  small  fire  made  in  the 
bottom  at  the  front  will  then  heat  this  stove 
very  moderately:  the  heat  passing  back  and 
forth,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  will  warm  the 
whole  just  sufficient  to  make  the  fowls  comfort- 
able, and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  injury  to 
their  feet  by  flying  upon  the  top,  as  it  will  never 
be  hot  if  a  moderate  fire  only  is  kept.  The  stove 
will  be  perfectly  safe,  and  may  be  closed  by  a'few 
loose  bricks  laid  up  in  front,  through  which  suf- 
ficient air  will  pass  to  keep  the  fire  burning 


slowly.  Ordinarily  a.  fire  need  only  be  made  at 
night  during  the  coldest  weather. 


Keeping  Eggs. 

The  hens  will  lay  as  well  with  no  cocks  present 
as  with  them,  and  the  eggs  will  keep  twice  as 
long.  This  may  be  a  small  matter  to  notice,  but 
it  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  matter  of  hav- 
ing the  eggs  keep  or  spoil,  which  is  the  object 
to  be  observed  when  the  eggs  are  stowed  away. 
Of  course  such  eggs  are  worthless  for  hatching 
purposes,  but  as  they  will  not  be  required  for 
hatching  that  difficulty  is  not  in  the  way.  The 
reason  why  hens  lay  better  is  because  they  are 
not  torn  and  worried,  and  they  are  more  con- 
tented and  satisfied,  having  no  quarrels  and  not 
compelled  to  fight  for  favoritism  and  preference 
in  the  desire  of  the  males.  Whether  the  number 
of  eggs  be  greater  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  eggs  from  hens  that  do  not  re- 
ceive the  attentions  of  the  males  keep  excellently, 
and  it  is  worth  knowing.  . 


Quick  Returns. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Hood,  Pembroke,  Mass.,  writes  us 
as  follows :  "As  for  advertising  I  never  did,  but 
should  I  wish  to  I  think  The  Poultey  Keepee 
a  good  medium.  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Mr. 
Powis  in  September,  not  thinking  it  worth  pub- 
lishing, and  before  I  got  my  paper  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  party  in  Ohio  who  wanted  to  buy 
some  of  our  chicks ;  how  is  that  for  quick  returns? 

"I  wish  to  say  for  the  benefit  o'f  Mr.  McDowel 
and  others  that  I  have  never  'processed'eggs  with 
sulphur,  but  this  fall  tried  sweet  apples  and  Con- 
cord grapes;  in  a  few  weeks,  apples,  spongy  and 
tasteless  as  chips ;  grapes,  bleached  almost  white, 
sour  as  vinegar.  I  would  like  to  hear  of  the  ex- 
perience of  others  with  fruit." 

Apples  need  not  be  processed  under  water 
with  the  sulphur  process.  Colored  fruits  will 
be  bleached,  otherwise  they  keep.  Perhaps  the 
lady  processed  her  fruit  too  much.  The  exper- 
ience of  others  is  requested. 


The  Roosts. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Poultry  Yard  follows 
the  plan  described  below,  which,  if  carefully 
used,  may  be  safe  and  effective.  He  says :  "I 
make  saw-benches  for  roosts — that  is,  I  take  2x4 
scantling  and  nail  legs  to  them  of  the  length  to 
suit  space  and  breed.  These,  as  you  will  at  once 
see.  can  be  moved  at  pleasure  when  cleaning 
droppings  or  for  any  other  reason  that  may 
present  itself ;  but  the  best  part  of  it  is  as  regards 
lice.  Every  week  I  take  my  kerosene  can  and  go 
to  the  hen-house,  carefully  pick  up  and  carry  out 
of  doors  my  saw-benches,  pour  the  kerosene  on 
them  and  touch  it  off ;  the  flame  will  quickly  run 
over  every  part  of  it,  and  go  out  without  burning 
the  wood,  but  every  mite,  or  nit  that  would  have 
made  one,  you  are  rid  of  forever.  I  have  followed 
this  plan  for  some  time,  and  have  no  trouble 
with  lice. 


How  Much  Feed  for  a  Hen. 

The  rapid  digestion  of  food  in  a  fowl's  stomach 
calls  for  an  almost  continuous  supply  of  food. 
In  a  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  New 
York  Times,  that  paper  says:  Regularity  of 
supply  is  of  the  greatest  importance  when  the 
consumption  is  so  rapid.  If  the  supply  is  not 
regular,  there  is  great  loss.  There  is  not  only  a 
waste  of  energy,  but  a  waste  of  time  in  restoring 
this  waste  of  power,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  so  many  fowls  merely  live  ulong  and  do  not 
produce  eggs  as  freely  as  is  expected,  although 
the  quantity  of  food  is  supposed  to  be  quite  lib- 
eral. The  system  of  sending  the  fowls  to  roost 
without  a  full  belly,  and  keeping  them  all  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  for  f  ood,is  to  blame  for  much 
of  the  short-comings  of  the  hens.  The  quantity 
of  food  required  by  an  animal  is  estimated  at 
about  three  per  cent  of  the  live  weight  daily. 
This  merely  supports  life;  all  increase  of  weight, 
or  any  product  whatever,  must  be  supplied  by 
an  extra  allowance,  so  that  twenty  hens,  weigh- 
ing 100  pounds,  would  need  three  pints  of  solid 
nutritious  food  daily  to  live,  and  do  no  more. 
This  is  equal  to  three-twentieths  of  a  pint  for  a 
hen.  Two-twentieths,  or  one-tenth,  of  a  pint,  or 
about  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  food,  is,  then, 
required  every  day  for  the  production  of  eggs, 
the  total  daily  food  requirements  being  one- 
fourth  of  a  pint,  and  this  is  the  established  rule, 
from  long  experience,  among  poultry  keepers. 
One  quart  of  corn  or  other  grain  for  eight  hens  is 
the  regular  daily  allowance,  given  in  at  least  two 
meals,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  flock  of  hens, 
when  supplied  with  a  constant  provision  of  grain 
before  them,  will  consume  this  quantity  and  no 
more,  in  addition  to  what  small  things  in  the 
shape  of  flies  and  other  insects,  grass,  etc.,  they 
may  pick  up. 


When  fowls  are  kept  too  cold  it  takes  all 
they  can  digest  merely  to  keep  up  animal  heat. 
Often  the  same  quantity  of  food  would  be  suffi- 
cient, if  they  were  kept  comfortably  warm,  to 
induce  laying. 
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Does  Poultry  Payi 


This  question  is  so  often  propounded,  and  by 
so  many  different  kinds  of  people,  that  to  an- 
swer it  intelligently  requires  considerable  expla- 
nation, even  when  you  can  ascertain  what  is 
meant  by  your  questioner,  not  always  an  easy 
matter  by  any  means.  As  facts  speak  with  great 
eloquence  and  forcible  logic,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  American  Poultry  Yard. 
Bear  in  mind,  dear  readers,  that  these  figures 
are  not  made  up  for  an  occasion,  but  are  the 
result  of  two  years  of  careful  study  and  observa- 
tion. As  to  location  all  is  in  your  favor.  More 
money  can  be  made  by  poultry  raising  in  Colo- 
road  than  in  any  of  the  States  east  of  us. 

From  reliable  experimental  records  before  us 
at  present  writing  (gathered  in  the  past  two  years 
from  various  credible  sources),  we  note  down  the 
following  results  in  brief.  In  ten  selected  in- 
stances the  profits  given  below  are  real — where 
correct  accounts  have  been  kept,  in  each  case, 
for  a  twelvemonth,  viz. : 

With  120  fowls,  total  receipts  for  eggs  and 
dressed  chickens,  $382.  Cost  of  feed  (mostly 
purchased)  $211.  Profit  $171,  or  near  $1.50  each 
fowl— with  132  birds  left  to  commence  the  next 
year  with. 

With  62  fowls,  received  for  eggs  and  dead 
chicks,  in  market,  $243.    Keeping  cost  $108. 
Profit  $135,  or  a  trifle  over  $2  per  head 
— stock  left  intact. 

With  18  common  f  owls.received  $23. 80. 
Peed  cost  $4.30.  Profit  19.50,  or  a  little 
over  $1  per  head  and  20  fowls  left  over. 

With  48  fowls,  received  for  product 
sold  $170.  Cost  of  feed  $82.  Profits 
$88;  about  $2  per  head — 50  fowls  and 
chicks  carried  over. 

With  10  hens  and  cock,  received  $28 ; 
food  cost  $9.50.  Profit  $18.50,  and  15 
head  of  stock  left.  Average  profit  $1.80 
each  bird. 

With  70  fowls,  received  $284;  cost  of 
feed  $140.  Profits  $144,  a  little  over  $2 
per  head— with  67  birds  left  on  hand,  for 
next  season. 

With  50  fowls,  received  $203.  Cost  of 
keeping  $81.50.  Net  profit  $121.50.  or 
$2.20  average  upon  each  fowl — with  60 
old  and  voung  birds  left. 

With  64  fowls,  received  $276.  Cost 
of  feed,  etc.,  $152.  Profits  $124,  or  about 
$2  per  head — 70  fowls  left  on  hand. 

With  24  fowls,  received  $96.  Cost  of 
food  $38.  Profits  $58,  or  $2.25  per  head, 
with  36  fowls  left  for  next  year. 

With  28  fowls,  received  .$131.  Cost  of 
feed  $47.  Profits  $84,  or  $3  per  head— an 
exceptional  case. 

Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  the  average 
profit  upon  500  fowls  kept,  as  above  re- 
ported, by  ten  different  farmers,  was 
$1.98  per  head,  or  in  round  numbers  $2 
upon  a  fowl.  The  first  cost  of  these  com- 
mon chickens  ought  not  to  be  over  fifty 
to  sixty  cents  a  head  (in  some  localities 
seventy  to  eighty  cents).  Here  is  about 
400  per  cent  profit.  What  kind  of  stock 
other  than  poultry  will  give  this  ratio 
of  return  at  ordinary  cash  market 
rates?  If  ten  farmers  can  realize  as  above,  why 
can  not  ten  thousand  do  the  same  thing?  And 
why  should  they  not  do  it — as  these  have  done? 

To  Kill  Rats. 

A  French  writer  gives  the  following  recipes  for 
this  purpose,  which  he  has  tested  and  found 
good:  1.  120  grams  (say  12  parts  by  weight)  of 
crumbs  of  bread,  60  grams  (6  parts)  of  butter, 
30  grams  i3  parts)  crystalized  nitrate  of  mercury, 
all  well  mixed  together  in  an  impalpable  paste ; 
lay  some  of  the  mixture  on  pieces  of  glass  in  the 
house  where  the  mice  are.  2.  250  grams  (5 
parts)  quicklime  (not  slaked)  in  powder,  50 
grams  (1  part)  sugar  in  powder,  150  grams  (3 
parts)  flour  of  any  kind,  oat,  wheat  or  rye;  mix 
well  together,  put  some  of  the  mixture  on  a  little 
plate,  and  place  near  it  a  second  plate  with 
water.  Mice  after  eating  some  of  the  mixture 
feel  thirsty  and  drink  the  water.  The  lime, being 
quick,  gets  slaked  in  their  stomachs,  and  kills 
them  in  a  few  minutes. 


If  Mr.  Pugsley's  dealings  are  in  accord  with 
his  language  it  may  not  be  creditable.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  sent  letters  and  documents  from  Mr. 
Pugsley,  clearly  proving  that  he  is  not  a  falsifier. 
Messrs.  Halladay  Bros.,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
asked  the  return  of  their  money,  and  did  not 
want  the  Bantams  at  all,  they  being  sent  them 
against  their  frequent  protest.  Their  letters  to 
nswere  very  gentlemanly,  and  did  not  read  as 
though  coming  from  "contemptible  brutes." 

A  Condition  Powder. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  an  excellent 
condition  powder:  Mustard  seed,  16  ounces; 
foenugreek,  10  ounces;  carbonate  of  iron,  6 
ounces ;  asaf  oetida,  1  ounce ;  capsicum,  4  ounces ; 
sulphur,  6  ounces;  black  antimony,  2  ounces; 
gentian,  2  ounces;  ground  saffron,  2  ounces; 
Peruvian  bark,  2  ounces ;  salt,  4  ounces ;  char- 
coal, 12  ounces,  and  chalk  16  ounces.  Mix  thor- 
oughly, and  give  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a 
week  for  every  ten  hens  in  the  soft  food. 


About  the  Sex  of  Eggs. 

A  friendly  subscriber  sends  us  his  method  of 
distinguishing  the  sex  of  eggs: 
"If  male  a  long  egg.   If  female  a  round  egg, 


call  for  catalogue  that  mentioned  his  paper,  and 
five  that  did  not  mention  any  paper,  and  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  these  five  makes  six  calls  for 
catalogues  and  not  an  order  for  one  month. 

"I  advertised  in  ten  papers,  aU  of  them  poultry 
journals  but  three,  and  I  received  more  calls 
for  catalogues  and  orders  from  your  paper  than 
I  did  from  all  the  rest. 

"Now  I  do  not  wish  to  run  any  of  the  other 
papers  down  by  any  means,  as  some  are  good 
advertising  mediums,  and  all  deserve  help. 

"I  only  write  this  to  show  that  B.  &  Co.  are 
entirely  wrong,  when  they  sav  it  does  not  pay 
to  advertise  in  The  Poultey  Keepee. 

"Let  those  who  wish  to  advertise  give  The 
Poultey  Keepee  a  trial  and  they  will  need  no 
further  proof.   I  know  by  experience. 

"Please  continue  mv  advertisement  until 
further  notice,  as  I  could  not  afford  to  be  with- 
out an  advertisement  in  The  Poultey  Keepee." 


Kickers. 

In  the  Fanciers'  Gazette  Mr.  A.  A.  Anderson, 
of  Boone.  Iowa,  seems  to  have  an  idea  that 
"kicking"  should  not  be  allowed.  He  gives  his 
opinions  thus : 

«*  *  'Vi'hen  manuscripts  of  such  a  contempti- 
ble character  as  the  one  we  recently  saw  in  The 
Poultey    Keepee    for  November 
appear  in  print,  it  is  surely  a  disgrace 
to  the  writer. 

"Pray,  whence  have  these  persons 
sprung  who,  according  to  their  view, 
have  been  endowed  with  a  wonder- 
fully supernatural,  discriminating 
power  by  means  of  which  they  see 
there  is  nothing  good  in  a  Standard 
as  a  guide  to  poultry  breeding  or 
poultry  breeders.  My  observation 
has  been  that  most  of  these  omnis- 
cient 'kickers'  are  breeders  of  a  very 
recent  date ;  they  are  like  mushrooms 
which  spring  up  in  a  night  and  as 
soon  turn  black  with  envy  and  dis- 
appear. No  doubt  many  of  these 
sadly  disappointed  ones  have  started 
in  the  poultry  business  in  a  hap- 
hazard way,  thinking  'there  is  mill- 
ions in  it,'  and  all  they  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  buy  a  few  pairs  of 
thoroughbred  fowls,  and  by  turning 
them  loose  to  the  care  of  Dame 
Nature,  expect  them  to  bring  them- 
selves to  perfection  made  perfect." 

The  above  alludes  to  the  article  of 
Mr.  Parish.  The  expression  "con- 
temptible" is  out  of  place,  and  is 
not  argument.  "Kicking"  the  Stand- 
ard is  not  new.  It  has  been  changed 
to  suit  the  birds  in  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain breeders  in  past  years  so  fre- 
quently that  had  it  not  been  decided 
to  change  it  only  once  in  five  years  it 
would  have  probably  been  abolished 
before  now. 

We  know  not  who  has  been  en- 
dowed with  "supernatural  power," 
BLACK  SPANISH  HEN.  Owned  by7 Hathaway  Bros.,  Patnesvuxe,  O.     but  n  we  ^  to  judge  by  the  expres- 
sions  of    the    faithful  Standard 
believers  they  have  as  many  creeds  as  they  can 
explain,  and  among  their  number  are  hosts  of 
Voltaires  and  Paines,  who  are  picking  out  flaws, 
but,  while  the  genuine  sceptics   were  easily 
combatted,  the  present  unbelievers  are  not  re- 
I  pullets  entirely.    What  our  correspondent  calls    futed  with  anything  but  abuse. 

Now,  the  trouble  is,  there  are  many  gross  in- 
consistencies in  the  Standard  that  need  correct- 
ing. That  such  will  be  done  we  have  no  doubt, 
but  they  are  there,  as  we  showed  in  ourcrilicism 
of  the  Black  Hamburg  Standard,  which  never 
lias  been  answered. 


Mr.  Pugsley  Replies. 

Mr.  A.  Malone,  Garden  Island,  Ont.,  and 
Messrs.  Halladay  Bros.,  sent  us  complaints 
against  Mr.  George  H.  Pugsley,  Brantford,  Ont., 
and  we  give  below  Mr.  Pugsley's  reply : 

"Yours  to  hand,  and  contents  carefully  noted, 
and  would  say  as  to  that  Malone:  If  his  state- 
ments are  true  there  is  a  law  for  him  to  take 
proceedings  in  Canada.  But  he  is  a  liar.  As 
for  Halladay,  he  sent  me  $10  for  a  setting  or  two 
of  eggs,  which  I  could  not  fill,  and  I  told  him  I 
would  send  him  a  trio  of  Pekins;  and  I  sent 
him  a  trio  worth  at  least  $45  for  $10.  Anything 
further  I  know  nothing  of.  We  have  so  many 
contemptible  brutes  to  deal  with  and  their  let- 
ters are  so  impudent  that  I  never  reply  to  them, 
but  a  gentleman  I  can  always  satisfy,  as  I  send 
out  more  stock  than  all  breeders  in  Canada  com- 
bined." 


the  germ  a  little  to  one  side  on  the  large  end  of 
the  egg.  A  male,  the  germ  on  top.  Hold  the 
egg  up  to  the  light  and  you  can  see  the  germ." 

Our  friend  is  mistaken.  We  have  known  a  hen 
to  lay  all  round  eggs,  but  they  did  not  produce 
pullets  entirely.  What  our  correspondent  calls 
the  germ  is  the  air  sac  (or  air  bladder),  which 
does  not  indicate  the  sex,  as  we  have  tested  the 
method.  We  are  much  obliged,  however,  for 
some  of  our  readers  can  try  the  experiment 
themselves. 

A  Big  Result  from  a  Small  Venture. 

Messrs.  Hathaway  Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio, 
write  us  as  follows:  "To  this  date  (Oct.  15) 
have  received  sixty-four  inquiries  as  to  poultry, 
through  three-line  advertisement  in  September 
number  of  Poultey  Keepee.  Have  disposed  of 
entire  stock  White  Guineas  since.  Most  inquiries 
were  about  Black  Spanish.  They  seem  to  have 
a  greater  demand  than  any  variety  we  have  ever 
bred.  ShaU  keep  Spanish  exclusively  hereafter. 
Have  a  choice  flock  of  Spanish  and  Polish  chicks 
now  to  select  from." 


Mr.  Bosley's  Experience  With  Us. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Bos- 
ley,  Highland  Poultry  Yards,  Towson,  Balti- 
more County,  Maryland,  speaks  for  itself.  It 
came  unsolicited,  being  voluntary  on  his  part. 

We  retain  from  mentioning  the  names  of  the 
papers  he  mentions,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  make 
direct  comparisons: 

I  noticed  that  Mr.  Ward,  or  B.  <fc  Co.,  said  it 
did  not  pay  to  advertise  in  The  Poultey 
Keepee.  He  is  entirely  wrong  and  knows  it; 
he  is  only  jealous.  Now  I  had  one  and  one-half 
inch  advertisement  in  October  and  November 
numbers  of  The  Poultey  Keepek.  I  received 
not  less  than  200  calls  for  catalogues  and  many 
orders,  and  every  one  sent  stamps.  I  had  an 
advertisement  in  and  only  received  one 


Cleansing  Eowls  for  Exhibition. 

The  process  of  cleansing  show  birds  is  a  simple 
performance  when  properly  done,  but  requires 
more  careful  methods  with  white  or  light-colored 
fowls.  The  best  way  to  remove  all  stains  is  by 
rubbing  transparent  or  clean  white  soap,  after 
the  feathers  are  first  dampened,  from  head  to 
tail,  and  then  with  a  stiff  brush  dipped  in  clean, 
tepid  soft  water,  brush  briskly  downwards  from 
neck  to  rump  till  no  suds  is  perceptible ;  a  clean, 
soft  sponging  Should  follow  the  brushing.  Be 
caretul  to  rub  down  every  feather  several  times, 
so  as  not  to  ruffle  it;  then  go  over  the  same 
course  again,  using  clean  water  only.  When  the 
plumage  is  dry,  a  second  careful  brushing  or 
combing  will  smooth  and  arrange  the  feathers 
nicely.  Never  use  soda,  as  it  stains  the  feathers, 
and  even  the  soap  must  be  mild,  without  much 
free  alkali,  or  else  it  will  dim  the  natural  lustre 
of  the  feathering  unless  it  is  all  cleansed  out 
thoroughly  by  the  brushing  and  sponging.— 
Poultry  Monthly. 

Black  Spanish  Hen. 

The  cut  in  this  issue  is  one  loaned  us  bv  Hath- 
away Bros.,  Painesville,  Ohio.  We  reserve  a 
description  of  the  breed,  however,  as  those 
gentlemen  have  furnished  us  with  an  illustra- 
tion  of  a  breeding  pen,  which  we  will  endeavor 
i  to  insert  in  next  issue. 
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COEEESPONDENGE. 

A  White  Leghorn  Record. 

T.  E.  MERRY,  CHARIDON,  OHIO. 

I  send  a  record  of  eggs  laid  by  thirteen  White  Leghorn 
hens  for  one  year,  commencing  December  I,  1883,  ending 
December  1,  1884.  whole  number  of  eggs  twenty-six 
hundred  and  tea.  Two  of  the  hens  were  hatched  May 
15.  1883,  the  other  eleven  were  hatched  June  8,  1883.  I 
could  give  record  for  each  month,  but  think  it  not  nec- 
essary. Have  any  of  your  readers  done  better  with  the 
same  number  of  fowls? 

TThe  complaint  you  make  against  a  certain 
breeder  may  be  explained  by  stating  that  he 
sells  eggs  at  a  low  price,  and  does  not  duplicate. 
—Ed.] 


Something  about  Mr. 

shans. 


Dakin's  Lang- 


MRS.  BELL  RTERSON,  DEER  LODGE  CO.,  M.  T. 

Last  spring  I  got  a  sample  copy  of  your  paper,  saw  Mr. 
Dakin's  advertisement,  and.  as  our  poultry  had  sort  of 
deteriorated,  got  some  Langslian  eggs  from  him,  but  had 
poor  luck;  hens  set  faithfully,  but  from  an  excess  of 
thunder  or  some  cause  got  only  seven  chicks  from 
twenty-four  eggs.  That  was  on  August  1st.  I  notified 
Mr.  Dakin  and  he  very  courteously  sent  me  another  set- 
ting, from  which,  on  September  15,  we  secured  eleven 
fine  chicks.  1  must  say  I  never  saw  such  beautiful  little 
chicks,  and  people  came  from  great  distances  to  see  them. 
Being  so  late  I  kept  the  last  clutch  away  from  others  in 
the  house  and  they  are  doing  finely. 

May  I  ask  a  question  or  two,  viz.:  1.  How  long  before 
setting  ought  I  to  separate  the  Langshans  from  common 
stock  to  secure  pure  eggs?  2.  What  sort  of  a  cross  would 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Langshans  make?  3.  Have  you 
yet  got  a  self-binding  cover  for  your  paper  so  we  can 
secure  them  in  book  form  ?  4.  Would  the  White-crested 
Polish  do  as  well  here  as  Langshans? 

Right  here  let  me  say  we  like  your  paper  and  will  try 
to  always  keep  my  name  on  your  list.  I  think  it  worth 
twice  the  amount,  if  only  to  find  out  from  the  advertise- 
ments where  to  find  such  gentlemanly  dealers  as  Mr. 
Dakin. 

[The  breeds  should  be  separated  at  least  a 
month  before  using  the  eggs  to  make  sure  of 
pure  chicks.  A  cross  of  Langshan  and  Plymouth 
Rock  is  excellent.  "VVe  have  no  self-binding 
cover,  but  you  should  be  able  to  get  them  at 
any  book  or  stationery  store.  The  White-crest- 
ed Polish  are  tender  when  very  young,  but  do 
well  when  matured. — Ed.] 


Scored  98  Points. 

W.  R.  SWART,  HIGHLAND  CO.,  OHIO. 

The  egg  was  set.  And  on  the  first  of  April  the  shell 
was  opened,  and  out  hopped  the  chick  and  began  the  old 
familiar  cry.  peep,  paep,  peep.  The  mass  of  people  heard 
the  <n*y  and  evidently  knew  it  would  mature  into  a 
fine  bird,  and  began  at  once  to  send  it  "crumbs'1  to  pro- 
mote its  growth,  and  to  get  in  return  finely  penciled 
feathers  from  every  monthly  moult. 

This  young  embryo  was  named  The  Poultry  Keep- 
er, and.  according  to  writer's  eye,  scored  95  points;  think 
of  it !  a  chick  scoring  95  points  from  the  shell. 

Is  it  the  missing  link?  Yes.  Young  Darwinians,  poul- 
try breeders,  farmers,  and  in  fact  everyone,  should  see 
arid  study  the  characteristics  of  this  "little  Chicago  won- 
der." 

Being  hatched  in  April,  one  would  naturally  think 
so  young  a  bird  should  not  crow  so  loud,  but  the  season 
was  favorable,  and  without  doubt  the  chick  was  well  fed 
with  the  best  of  "<  rmnbs,"'  which  promoted  the'growth  of 
"feathers"  to  large  numbers. 

The  first  of  May.  according  to  my  eye,  it  scored  95  Js 
points;  in  June,  95;Jg  points;  in  July.  95°g  points;  in  Au- 
gust, 96 78  points;  in  September.  97 'a  points' in  October, 
97  ^  points;  and  the  November  number  scored  98  good, 
plain,  honest  points.  Who  has  a  bird  that  can  beat 
that  ?  And  only  eight  months  old !  He  is  a  young  game 
and  will  fight  any  of  the  sharp-shinned  hawks  that  dare 
molest  his  ecstacy.  He  is  a  young  bird,  and  now  crows 
equal  to  any  of  the  older  cocks.  Mark  that  dozen.' 
friend  B.  &  Co. 

[Mr.  Swart  also  informs  us  that  his  little  "ad" 
in  our  paper  gives  him  all  the  work  he  can  at- 
tend to,  and  thinks  it  a  very  cheap  investment. 
-Ed.1 

"Pat,"  et  al. 

BY  P.1PILL0N. 

That  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  a  distinct  boon,  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  amateur  proprietor  of  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  the  jungle  fowl  I  think  the  experience  I 
am  about  to  relate  will  show. 

With  a  pronounced  liking  for  the  sort  of  thing  which  N. 
P.  Willis  described  as  "Born  to  love  pigs  and  chickens." 
we  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  poultry  yard  when,  last  May.  we  bought  "the  Brim- 
mer" (Iriandais  for  Brahma),  being  led  thereto  by  a 
present  of  three  peacock  eggs,  and  a  number  of  guinea 
eggs. 

A  whitewashed  basket  filled  with  sweet  hay  was  pro- 
vided, and  the  Brimmer  went  to  work  with  a  resolution, 
second  only  to  that  of  your  best  incubator.  The  tempta- 
tion to  continue  in  the  business  was  so  great  that  two 
other  "biddies"  were  acquired,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
thirty  chickens,  large  and  small,  came  at  our  call,  and  ate 
out  of  our  aprons. 

Before  The  Poultry  Keeper  became  our  confiden- 
tial adviser  ( we  did  not  get  our  sample  copy  until  late  in 
the  summer)  we  called  in  common  sense  to  conduct  the 
yard,  to  the  extent  of  absolute  cleanliness — cleaning  the 
house  weekly,  and  dusting  profusely  with  air-slaked  Time, 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  abundance  of  sand  and  gravel, 
and  a  variety  of  the  best  food.  Clam  shells  were  pounded 
and  placed  where  the  fowls  could  help  themselves  at  will. 


A  pan  of  water  and  iron  scales  from  the  blacksmith's 
forge  stood  always  on  the  grass  plot.  The  poultry  drank 
of  the  latter  with  avidity,  and  their  healthfulness  was 
thought  by  the  neighbors  who  "understood  hens"  to  be 
something  phenomenal.  Sickness  was  unknown,  al- 
though occasional  deaths  from  marauding  cats  and  rats 
occurred;  and  all  went  merrily  enough  until  we  found 
that  what  we  called  an  "experiment  brood"  began,  at  the 
age  of  seven  weeks,  to  develop  strange,  swollen  heads. 
Chick  after  chick  grew  blind,  and  died.  We  thought  at 
first  that  the  little  sufferers  had  been  pecked  by  disaf- 
fected hens;  then  we  suspected  disease,  and  took  each  in- 
valid into  the  hospital  box,  isolating  the  sick  from  the 
well.  By  this  strange  disease  we  lost  eleven  "out  of  thir- 
teen. The  twelfth  is  "the  chicken  with  a  history,"  whose 
haps  and  mishaps  I  hope  to  send  you  an  account  of, 
anon. 

Soon  after  the  eleventh  was  quarantined,  we  observed 
a  crop  of  white  and  yellowish  warty  excrescences  on  the 
combs  and  wattles  of  our  two  finest  cockerels.  They 
were  June  birds,  and  brothers,  and  had  fought  often 
and  gallantly  for  supremacy  in  the  yard.  Anxiety  took 
possession  of  our  hearts,  and  we  read  up  back  numbers 
of  The  Poultry  Keeper,  and  hunted  through  encyclo- 
pedias, etc.,  for  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  trouble  In  an 
old  bird  book,  canker  (was  this  the  trouble  with  the 
cockerels?)  was  described,  and  honey  and  burnt  alum 
recommended.  We  tried  it  faithfully,  and  when  the 
poor  birds  grew  blind  we  daily  fed  them  "full  craws"  of 
bread  and  milk,  resolved  that  in  a  land  of  plenty  they 
should  not  starve  to  death.  The  trouble  increased;  great 
lumps  formed  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  preventing 
the  shutting  of  the  bill,  and  drink  was  administered  with 
a  spoon. 

The  beauty  of  the  pair,  a  large  white  cock  with  a  gold- 
en hackle,  and  rich  maroon  spots  on  his  shoulders,  lost 
his  weight  in  spite  of  care;  the  mouth  and  throat  filled 
with  a  tough,  yellow  skin,  which  neither  repeated  re- 
moval nor  honey  and  alum  could  banish.  The  time 
came  when  it  was  only  humane  to  terminate  its  suffer- 
ings. To  his  final  morn,  he  crowed  with  an  ;beroic  spirit 
nothing  could  quell;  and  tears  were  in  the  kindly  Honor's 
eyes  when  she  heard  the  coronach  of  the  bird  she  had 
nursed  so  faithfully.  Just  then,  as  Pat,  the  "Long 
Island  Red,"  according  to  the  Old  Bloomingdale  vernacn- 
cular,  was  showing  faint  signs  of  improved  condition; 
after  two  weeks  of  treatment,  came  your  November 
number  with  healing  on  its  wing.  We  read  the  remedies 
therein  advised,  and  without  loss  os  time  proceeded  to 
anoint  the  survivor  with  kerosene  oil,  freely  and  fre- 
quently, the  result  being,  in  the  case  of  Pat,  that  the 
spots  turned  black,  dried  up  and  soon  fell  off. 

The  chicken  with  a  history  had  then,  for  two  days, 
shown  symptoms  of  the  other  distemper,  which  had  be- 
reft her  of  eleven  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  wish- 
ing for  special  reasons  to  preserve  her  to  maturity,  we 
applied  the  kerosene  to  her  pink  and  swollen  head  as 
well.  The  disease  was  not  the  same,  but,  as  she  was  one 
of  the  experiment  brood,  experiments  were  in  order. 
She  was  already  blind  of  one  eye,  but  the  effect  of  the 
oil  was  immediate,  and  in  both  cases  we  now  record  a 
complete  cure;  and  do  so  with  many  thanks  to  the  bene- 
ficient  little  Poultry  Keeper. 

[The  sore  throat  was  no  doubt  a  form  of  roup, 
while  the  other  cases  are  those  of  chicken-pox, 
though  they  also  may  have  been  roup.  Your 
letter  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  your  success 
after  so  many  difficulties  is  rare.  Thanks  for 
your  excellent  letter. — Ed.] 


TEN  BREEDS  POULTRY. 

Send  stamp  for  Thirty-six  Page  Circular,  treating  on 
Management  and  Diseases  of  Poultry,building  of  Poultry 
Houocs,  etc. 

ItO T  iT  lAJfD   Hi.  PORTER, 

 .  Mukwouago,  Wis. 


W.  O.  DAKIN, 

464  Don-  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Makes  a  specialty  of  Imported  and  Home-bred  Lang- 
shans, "Black  Diamond  Strain;"  and  thoroughbred 
Wyandottes,  Poquanuck  Strain;  the  finest  strains  in 
this  country  and  receiving  the  highest  awards  wherever 
exhibited.  Prices  reasonable.   Handsome  circular  free. 

For  Breeding  purposes.  Cockerels  of 
the  following  varieties:  Langshans, 
Single-comb  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  Light  and  Dark  Brah- 
nms  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  hatched  from  Eggs  re- 
ceived from  some  of  the  best  breeders  throughout  the 
country.  Prices  low  for  quality  of  stock.  Address 
WAYNE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Wayne,  111. 


WE  OFFER  1 


T.    Or.  BLISS, 

Geneseo,  Henry  Co..  III. 

Breeder  of  choice  Wyandotte  and  Plymouth  'Rock 
Fowls.  Eggs  in  their  season.  Also  grower  and  dealer  of 
a  selected  list  of  Iron  Clad,  small  Fruit  Plants,  Blackber- 
ries, Raspberries  ( black  and  red ),  Grapevines  and  Straw- 
berry plants.    Send  stamp  for  prices. 

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 

From  a  splendid  Flock  of  large,  healthy,  pure  bred 
specimens.  Per  Dozen,  $1.50.  Two  doz.  $2.50.  Ducks 
per  pair,  §5.00.  Address 

B.  R.  BLACK,  Box  10,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 


Improved  Hot  Water 

INCUBATORS 

AND  BROODERS. 

No  Lamp.  Safe  and  Reliable.  Send  for  Circular  and 
Price  List  toE.  S.  PACKARD,  Hanimonton,  N.  J. 

EARPHONES 


PROF.  C.  DUNHAM,  Sycamore,  DeKalb  Co.,  III. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Langshans,  Wyandottes, 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  P.  and  B.  Cochins,  R.  and  S. 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Houdans. 
Having  had  20  years  experience,  can  warrant  satisfaction. 
I  have  four  separate  yards,  where  my  birds  have  unlim- 
ited range.  Eggs  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  setting  of  fif- 
teen, packed  in  baskets.  Stock  for  sale. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


CHICKENS  AND  DOGS. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Houdans,  Brown  Leghorns.  Bearded 
Silver  Polish — 1,200  raised  last  season.  Leghorn.  Hou- 
dan  and  Polish  Trios,  etc.,  for  sale.  Eggs  $2  per  13, 
$3  per  26.  Scotch  Terrier  Puppies  of  imported  parent- 
age, ready  to  ship. 

BEX.  F.  NE1DIG,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


DR.  0.  U.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Breeds  and  sells  Eggs  and  Fowls  of  White  and  Brown  (R. 
C.)  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Golden  and  Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs.  All  pure  bred, 
and  first-class.  Address 

HARTFORD,  Washington  Co.,  IV.  Y. 


make  the  DEAF  hear.  Send 
stamp  for  circular.  Prof. 
S.  NORTH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DR.  £.  B.  WESTON 

Highland  Park,  III., 

Breeds  the  choicest  varieties  of  pure  bred  Poultry- 
Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Cochins, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks  and  other  varieties.  None 
finer  in  America.  His  finely  Illustrated  Circular  gives 
prices  of  stock  and  eggs,  prizes  won  at  the  leading  shows, 
hints  on  care  of  fowls,  plan  of  poultry  house,  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  2-cent  stamp. 

JAMES  E.  WHITE, 

Englewood,  Cook  Co.,  III., 

BREEDER  OF  CHOICE 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Houdans  and  Wyandottes. 

Winners  of  highest  honors  at  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Chicks  for  Sale.   Send  for  Circular. 

EGGS  for  HATCHING, 

From  Standard  Light  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
83.00  per  13.   White  Leghorns  $2.00  per  13. 
Orders  booked  now.   Circulars  free. 

C.  C.  CUSHING, 

402  North  2nd  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

THE  QUALITY  Z^'tl 

Plymouth  Rocks  is  indicated  by  the  following  unso- 
licited testimonial  from  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Editor  of  The 

Poultry  Keeper: — "Mr.  requested  me  to  examine 

and  score  the  Brahmas  hatched  from  eggs  procured  of 
you  last  spring.  As  I  find  the  fowls  so  uniform  in  color, 
size  and  shape,  as  well  as  perfectly  marked,  I  am  forced 
to  say  that  I  consider  them  very  superior.  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  this  matter  other  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  adding  my  testimony  to  the  f  airness  and  honesty  which 
you  have  shown  in  every  transaction  coming  within  my 
notice.  The  chicks  (P.  Rocks)  from  the  eggs  procured 
of  you  are  satisfactory.  The  plumage  of  the  pullets  is 
very  pretty."  New  Circular  with  reduced  price  list  of 
Eggs  Jor  Hatching, and  other  interesting  points,sent  free. 

33 .    3?L.  BLACK., 

Box  tO,  .Mullica  Mill,  JT,  jr. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

IS  THIS  WHAT  AILS  YOU? 

Do  you  feel  generally  miserable  or  suffer  with  a  thousand  and 
one  indescribable  bad  feelings,  both  mental  and  physical  ? 
Among  them  low  spirits,  nervousness,  weariness,  lifelessness, 
weakness,  dizziness,  feelings  of  fullness  or  bloating  alter  eating, 
or  sense  of  "goneness"  or  emptiness  of  stomach  in  morning,  flesh 
soft  and  lacking  firmness,  headache,  blurring  of  eyesight,  specks 
floating  beforethe  eyes,  nervous  irritability,  poor  memory,  chilli- 
ness, alternating  with  hot  flushes,  lassitude,  throbbing,  gurgling 
or  rumbling  sensations  in  bowels,  witli  heat  and  nipping  pains 
occasionally,  palpitation  of  heart,  short  breath  on  exertion,  slow 
circulation  of  blood,  cold  feet,  pain  and  oppression  in  chest  and 
back, pain  around  the  loins,  aching  and  weariness  of  the  lower 
limbs,  drowsiness  after  meals  but  nervous  wakefulness  at  night, 
languor  in  the  morning  and  a  constant  feeling  of  dread  as  if 
something  awful  was  about  to  happen. 

If  you  have  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms,  send  3G  cents  to 
GEO.  N.  STODDARD,  druggist,  1226  Niagara  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  I  will  send  you,  postpaid,  some  simple  and  harmless  pow- 
ders, pleasant  to  take  and  easy  directions,  which,  if  you  follow, 
will  positively  and  effectually  cuie  in  from  one  to  three  weeks' 
time,  no  matter  how  bad  you  may  be.  Few  have  suffered  from 
these  causes  more  than  I,  and  fewer  still  at  my  age  [47]  are  in 
more  perfect  health  than  I  am  now.  The  same  means  will  cure 
you. 

The  Cincinnati  Christian  Standard  says:  "We  have  seen  testi- 
monials from  sufferers  and  they  all  verify  the  good  results 
obtained  from  his  simple  remedies.  We  know  Mr.  Stoddard 
personally,  and  can  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  his  statements. 
He  has  been  in  business  in  Buffalo  for  eighteen  years,  always 
doing  .just  as  he  agreed  to.  Our  readers  need  have  no  hesitancj 
in  sending  him  money. 

The  Christian  at  Work,  New  York,  says:  "We  are  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  know  that  any  communica- 
tion to  him  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper* 
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Published  the  15tli  of  each  Month. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance.  Single 
number  5  cents.  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm,  Field  and 
Fireside  one  year  for  $1.25.  Six  copies  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  $2.25. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  25  cents  per  Agate  line,  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch.  Advertisements  must  be  received 
by  the   1st  of  the  month  to  insure  insertion. 

CORRESPONDENCE.  We  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  but  respect- 
fully ask  that  all  articles  be  shoi't  and  concise. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

W.  V.  K.  POW1S,  Publisher. 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the  Post 
Office,  Chicago,  III. 

P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 


Communications 

To  The  Poultkt  Keepek  on  business  or  in 
relation  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication 
must  be  addressed  to  The  Poultey  Keeper 
or  to  W.  V.  R.  Powis. 

Actual  Paid  Circulation  67,743. 

City  of  Chicago,  !  _ 

County  of  Cook,  Illinois,  5 

"W.  V.  K.  Powis,  publisher  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside:  Being  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  actual  number  of  yearly  prepaid  subscrip- 
tions received  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  number,  April  5,  1884,  to 
Jauuni  v  -iO,  1885,  was  67,743. 

Signen.  W.  V.  It.  Powis. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of 
January,  1883. 

Edward  D.  Sellman, 
Notary  Public. 


Oue  circulation  this  month  is  67,743. 

Read  the  article— "A  Proposed  Grand  Poultry 
Exposition." 

Send  on  your  b  irds  if  you  want  them  scored 
and  illustrated. 

We  well  get  your  communications  in,  friends. 
Give  us  time.   They  are  all  good. 

The  great  Madison  Garden  Show,  February 
4^11,  will  be  the  best,  this  year,  ever  held. 


Ms.  Felch  says  the  proposed  Exposition  is  a 
grand  idea.  He  and  Grant  Parish  will  meet  with 
equal  prospects. 

Oue  rates  for  advertising  are  25  cents  a  line, 
and  no  reduction  for  large  space  nor  long  time. 
All  are  treated  alike. 

Breeders!  Begin  now,  and  hatch  your  birds 
for  The  Poultry  Keeper  grand  Poultry  Expo- 
sition in  Chicago  the  coming  winter. 

Mr.  Pieece  is  now  at  the  World's  Fair  stirring 
up  the  poultry.  When  he  gets  back  he  'will  give 
us  a  chance  to  stir  him  a  little  more. 


We  inspected  some  sample  feathers  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  sent  us  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Goodrich, 
Shelbyville,  Ind.,  which  were  elegant. 

Whenever  E.  E.  Kennicott  hears  of  a  case  of 
chicken  cholera  or  roup  he  smiles,  saying  he 
does  not  have  it  in  his  flocks,  as  he  has  a  "sure 
cure." 

We  have  received  several  samples  of  the  sun- 
flower seeds  which  are  advertised  in  our  columns. 
They  are  fine,  being  of  the  mammoth  Russian 
variety. 

Well  The  Poultry  Keeper  be  at  the  Madison 
Garden  Show?  Well,  we  should  think  we  will. 
The  editor  hopes  to  be  there  with  loads  of  them 
on  his  back. 

A  little  four-line  advertisement  brought  a 
certain  breeder  over  800  letters  in  one  month. 
The  cost  was  only  a  dollar.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  did  it. 


Our  publisher  is  now  at  New  Orleans  attend- 
ing to  the  distribution  of  The  Poultry  Keeper. 
We  loaded  him  down  before  he  started.  * 


We  want  every  breeder  in  the  United  States 
to  drop  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  in  regard  to  our 
proposition  for  a  Grand  Poultry  Exposition. 


Chicago  proposes  to  hold  the  grandest  poul- 
try show  the  world  ever  witnessed  next  season. 
The  Poultry  Keeper  offers  $10,000  as  pre- 
miums. 

Grant  Paeish  seems  to  have  stirred  up 
quite  a  host.  Fair  play  is  a  jewel.  Answer  him 
calmly,  gentlemen.  Everyone  has  a  right  to  his 
opinions. 

Mrs.  Sergeant  must  now  take  a  back  seat. 
Mr.  W.  0.  Dakin,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  just  im- 
ported the  finest  Langshans  ever  brought  across 
the  water. 

Did  you  ever  visit  the  New  York  Madison  Gar- 
den Show?  If  not  do  so  by  all  means.  It  is  the 
poultry  event  of  America,  and  there  you  will  see 
"birds  as  is  birds." 

The  Poultry  Messenger  alone  survives  of  the 
five  Southern  poultry  iournals,  and  as  it  is  one 
of  the  best  it  is  growing  rapidly.  Its  pigeon 
department  is  superior. 

The  Poultry  Show  in  Chicago  was  quite  a 
creditable  affair,  although  the  extremely  cold 
weather  during  the  continuance  of  the  show  was 
a  great  obstacle  to  shipment. 


We  have  received  several  premiums  to  offer 
from  breeders  to  our  subscribers,  which  we  will 
make  known.  Somebody  will  be  entitled  to 
nice  Dark  Brahmas  from  Mr.  Ballou  for  the 
largest  club  sent  us. 

Foreign  fowls  are  crowding  our  native  hens 
in  the  egg  market.  In  the  last  three  months 
and  a  half  862,700  dozens  foreign  eggs  were  re- 
ceived at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  large  impor- 
tations are  expeeted  for  the  next  three  months. 

Accidents  will  happen.  We  left  out  the  Suc- 
cess Hatcher  advertisement  last  month,  and  Mr. 
C  C.  Cushing,  of  St.  Louis,  the  manufacture!-, 
was  greatly  disappointed.  Never  mind,  Mr. 
Cushing,  your  incubator  is  one  that  has  many 
friends,  as  a  good  self -regulator  should. 


A  good  hatcher  is  that  of  S.  B.  Frost, Washing- 
ton Heights,  111.  It  cost  him  $8,  and  holds  300 
eggs,  having  made  it  himself.  He  put  in  120 
eggs  and  secured  105  chicks.  He  kept  the  heat 
at  104°  the  first  week  and  102°  the  last  two 
weeks.  The  heat  was  at  no  time  above  106°  nor 
below  100°. 

Mr.  I.  K.  Felch,  the  distinguished  poultry 
judge,  called  to  see  us  during  the  month,  and  is 
highly  pleased  with  our  suggestion  of  a  large 
Poultry  Exposition  in  Chicago,  and  the  offer  of 
$10,000  in  premiums.  He  has  promised  to  send 
us  a  trio  of  his  best  birds  as  models  for  our 
special  artist. 

A  Little  Late. 

Sometimes  communications  and  inquiries 
reach  us  too  late  for  that  month.  Hence  do 
not  get  impatient,  as  we  are  getting  them  in  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Growth  of  Young  Chicks. 

Last  month  the  barbarity  of  the  types  made 
us  state,  in  our  article  "Growth  of  Young  Chicks," 
that  a  chick  gained  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
a  week.  It  should  have  read  one-quarter  of  a 
pound. 

Remember.— To  Breeders. 

We  offer  $10,000  as  premiums  for  a  grand 
poultry  exhibition  in  Chicago  next  season.  We 
wish  to  know  if  you  endorse  our  proposition.  All 
|  we  ask  of  you  is  to  write  us  and  give  your  con- 


currence. We  mean  business,  but  it  will  be 
much  more  gratifying  if  we  can  feel  that  the 
breeders  will  be  there,  and  that  we  can  depend 
upon  them. 

Twelve  Judges  at  One  Show. 

The  Madison  Garden  Show  will  have  twelve 
judges,  among  them  being  G.  0.  Brown,  Geo.  S. 
Pratt,  C.  H.  Crosby,  J.  D.  Nevius,  John  Stone, 
Abel  F.  Stevens,  C.  W.  Bolton,  J.  E.  Diehl  and 
J.  Y.  BickneU. 

Advertisers  and  Our  January  Issue. 

We  received  a  large  number  of  "ads"  with  re- 
quest that  they  appear  in  January  issue.  They 
came  too  late,  and  we  trust  our  friends  will  not 
suppose  we  left  them  purposely.  We  had  a  large 
edition  to  work  off,  and  were  compelled  to  hurry 
up  in  order  to  reach  New  Orleans. 

The  Poultry  Show  at  Spencer. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Ballou,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  sends 
us  a  report  of  the  premiums  awarded,  which  we 
must  postpone  for  this  issue.  Mr.  Ballou  re- 
ceived his  share  of  premiums  on  Dark  Brahmas, 
and  exhibited  his  high-scoring  hen,  which  has 
laid  over  200  eggs  since  January,  1883.  He 
also  states  that  his  little  "ad"  in  The  Poultry 
Keeper  has  nearly  cleaned  him  out  completely. 

The  Southern  Iowa  Show. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Southern  Iowa  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association  will  be  held  in 
Chariton,  Febuary  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  1885. 
Competition  open  to  the  world.  Premium  lists 
will  be  mailed  to  all  who  apply  for  them.  Mr.  I.  K. 
Felch  will  act  as  Judge,  Mr.  S.  B.  Tinkham  is 
President,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Fitch  Secretary. 

The  First  Offer. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Frost,  of  Washington  Heights,  111., 
has  forwarded  to  us  a  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel 
as  a  model  for  our  special  artist.  As  none  but 
first-class  birds  will  be  illustrated,  and  the  cuts 
to  be  actual  representations  of  the  birds,  Mr. 
Frost  thinks  it  just  the  proper  course,  as  those 
who  do  not  keep  the  best  will  not  dare  to  have 
their  birds  illustrated. 


The  Fat  Poultry  Show. 

The  breeders  and  the  market  poultrymen  will 
all  have  a  chance  at  the  proposed  Poultry  Ex- 
position. There  will  be  a  department  for  pure 
breeds,  in  which  the  Standard  will  rule,  and 
there  will  also  be  a  display  of  market  fowls,  eggs, 
and  poultry  appliances.  We  want  all  the  incu- 
bator manufacturers  to  prepare  for  the  grand 
competitive  trial  of  incubators  and  brooders. 

The  Cannonading  of  Grant  Parish. 

The  batteries  have  opened  on  Grant  Parish 
from  ever  quarter,  and  some  vindictiveness  has 
been  shown.  He  is  fully  competent  to  defend 
himself,  but  we  hope  arguments  will  be  met 
with  facts,  and  not  with  abuse.  In  this  free 
country  all  have  the  right  of  expression.  If  Mr. 
Parish's  arguments  are  worthless  he  will  do  no 
damage,  but  if  valuable  all  should  know  it. 
Always  endeavor  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to 
all  subjects.  Harsh  words  should  not  be  used. 
Meet  every  expression  with  solid  reasoning. 


About  Illustrations. 

We  have  adopted  the  following  method  of  se- 
curing illustrations  of  cuts: 

Instead  of  accepting  cuts  from  anyone  who 
offers  them  we  have  made  arrangements  -with  a 
well  known  artist  to  illustrate  particular  birds 
only. 

Any  breeder  who  will  donote  to  us  the  birds 
can  have  them  illustrated  in  The  Poultry 
Keeper  free,  with  description  and  credit  to  the 
breeder,  we  paying  all  expenses  of  having  them 
drawn  and  engraved.  Our  object  is  to  do  away 
with  the  old-fashioned  system,  and  illustrate 
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actual  living  birds  only.  Mr.  Felch  has  already 
offered  a  trio  of  the  best  Brahmas  in  his  flock, 
and  we  offer  the  same  privileges  to  all,  but  re- 
quest that  nothing  but  the  best  birds  be  selected. 

An  Error. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Huffman,  Roanoke,  Ind.,  writes 
us  in  regard  to  an  error : 

"In  your  description  of  Light  Brahmas  on  first 
page  of  October  number,  occurs  this  sentence  (10 
and  11th  lines)  "not  admitting  even  the  middle 
toe  feathering."  On  page  99,  in  description  of 
"The  prize  Brahmas  at  the  111.  State  Fair,"  the 
middle  toes  are  feathered.  I  thought  perhaps 
the  above  was  meant  to  read  "not  omitting,  etc." 

You  are  correct.  It  was  misprinted  "admitting" 
instead  of  "omitting".  Thanks  for  the  correction. 


Poultry  Association  Election. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Poultry  Association  had 
a  fine  show,  and  proposes  to  do  better  next  sea- 
son. The  following  officers  have  been  elected ; 
T.  W.  Venemann,  President ;  Milt.  C.  Brandon, 
Vice  President;  Fred  Buff,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  J.  Will  Gleichman,  Secretary ;  John  Rei- 
mer,  Treasurer ;  Executive  Board:  G.  W.  Ashley, 
Ira  Scantlin  and  F.  M.  Gilbert. 


Excuse  Our  Blowing  a  Horn. 

Yes;  excuse  us,  readers,  but  the  following  from 
Mr.  W.  G.  Scott,  Westfield,  Wis.,  is  too  good  to 
keep: 

"Seeing  that  some  of  the  poultry  journalsthink 
that  your  little  paper  (The  Poultry  Keeper) 
don't  amount  to  much  as  an  advertising  medium, 
thought  I  would  send  you  in  my  experience  with 
it.  My  little  notice  in  the  August  number  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  brought  me  inquiries 
from  almost  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union,  resulting  in  my  selling  off  most  of  my 
surplus  stock.  The  same  notice  in  two  other 
poultry  journals  brought  me  in  eleven  inquiries 
and  no  sales.  So  you  may  judge  it  will  be  The 
Poultry  Keeper  that  I  will  advertise  in  after 
this  when  I  have  anything  for  sale." 

The  Great  Show  at  Madison  Garden. 

"Derby  day"  in  New  York  City  will  be  the 
-  event  on  February  4.  That  it  is  intended  to 
make  it  the  grandest  show  ever  held  in  the  East 
Is  apparent  from  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
managers.  An  excellent  feature  will  be  the 
bringing  of  the  birds  to  the  judges  to  be  scored, 
and  every  exhibiter  will  thus  have  a  fair  chance. 
"May  the  best  word  win,"  irrespective  of  owner- 
ship, is  the  motto,  and  such  will  be  the  case. 

Breeders!  Carry  your  birds  to  the  Madison 
Garden  Show.  The  expense  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  honors  to  be  gained.  To  all  we 
advise  a  visit  to  the  show.  The  sights  will  be 
worth  seeing,  and  everyone  interested  in  poultry 
should  be  there. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Harker,  Bulletin 
office,  62  Cortlandt  street,  New  York  City,  N. 
Y.,  will  cheerfully  give  information  to  those  de- 
siring to  exhibit.  The  Exhibition  will  be  held 
February  4  to  February  11. 


What  Our  Back  Numbers  Contain. 

We  will  be  unable  to  date  subscriptions  back 
to  the  first  number  hereafter,  and  all  subscribers 
will  receive  The  Poultry  Keeper  for  one  year 
beginning  from  the  time  they  subscribed. 

We  will,  however,  allow  subscribers  to  procure 
one  or  more  of  the  back  numbers  at  5  cents  each. 
The  former  numbers  treat  of  the  following  as 
leading  subjects: 

No.- 1  (April).  "How  to  Construct  an  Incuba- 
tor," with  parts  illustrated. 

No.  2  (May).  "Keeping  Poultry  in  Large  Num- 
bers." 

No.  3  (June).  "Management  of  Young  Chicks." 
No.  4  (July).   "Diseases  of  Poultry  and  Rem- 
edies." 

No.  5  (August).  "How  to  Preserve  Eggs,"  with 
many  different  processes. 

No.  6  (September).  "Poultry  Houses  and 
Yards,"  with  numerous  illustrations. 

No.  7  (October).  "Keeping  Poultry  on  Small 
Areas." 


No.  8  (November).  "Brooders  and  their  Man- 
agement," with  numerous  illustrations. 

No.  9  (December).   "Brooders"  continued. 

No.  10  (January).   "Growth  of  Young  Chicks." 

In  addition,  the  following  breeds  are  fully  de- 
scribed: In  April  number  the  Wyandottes; 
May,  Plymouth  Rocks;  June,  Brown  Leghorns; 
July,  Black  Hamburgs ;  August,  Partridge  Coch- 
ins; September,  Langshans;  October,  Light 
Brahmas;  November.  Black  Javas;  December, 
White-crested  Black  Polish;  January,  Rouen 
ducks. 

As  the  descriptions  of  breeds  will  be  continued 
in  each  number,  the  reader  can,  for  5  cents,  send 
for  a  single  copy  of  any  number  he  desires, 
thereby  selecting  any  breed  he  wishes,  or  procure 
any  of  the  articles  on  the  above  subjects  he  may 
prefer.  We  will  send  one  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers  to  any  subscriber  at  5  cents  each. 

Oh!  What  a  Whopper! 

The  following  curious,  quaint  and  wonderful 
statement  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  article 
in  the  Poultry  World  for  January: 

"Our  circulation  is  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  other  poultry  journals  in  America  com- 
bined." 

While  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  World, 
which  is  an  excellent  poultry  journal,  boasts  of 
a  large  circulation,  yet  it  deliberately  states 
what  it  knows  is  not  true  in  the  above. 

Instead  of  being  greater  in  circulation  than  all 
the  other  poultry  journals  in  America,  it  is  be- 
hind some  of  the  others.  The  World  forgets  that 
the  Fanciers'  Gazette,  the  Bulletin,  theMonth- 
ly  and  the  Monitor  have  large  circulations. 

The  World  should  state  its  circulation  if  it 
wishes  to  sustain  such  a  claim.  Our  circulation 
this  issue  is  67,743  copies,  which  wehave  sworn 
to.  The  World  knows  that  it  has  not  one-fourth 
of  that  number,  and  probably  much  less.  It 
dare  not  publish  the  number  it  issues  every 
month.  We  can  prove  by  the  postmaster  in 
Chicago  our  circulation,  and  would  like  the 
World  to  do  the  same  at  Hartford.  Will  it  do  so? 
Most  assuredly  it  will— not. 

A  Proposed  Grand  Poultry  Exposition. 

We  are  making  arrangements  for  the  grand- 
est poultry  show  in  America.  We  propose  to  hold 
an  exhibition  in  Chicago  during  the  next  Fat 
Stock  Show  (if  convenient  as  to  time)  and- wish 
every  breeder  in  the  United  States  to  prepare 
for  the  event. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  will  donate  $10,000  as 
premiums  to  the  exhibition,  offering  $50  prizes 
for  breeding  pens,  and  $25  for  first  prizes  in 
pairs  and  trios.  New  York  has  her  Madison 
Garden,  but  we  call  on  the  West  to  rally  around 
Chicago  and  make  the  proposed  show  the  largest 
and  best  ever  held  in  America. 

We  will  endeaver  to  secure  the  Exposition 
Building  if  possble,  and  in  connection  with  the 
display  of  "fancy"  birds,  large  premiums  will  be 
offered  as  follows: 

For  a  grand  competitive  trial  of  all  the  incu- 
bators manufactured. 

For  the  best  display  of  fat  carcasses  of  poultry 
for  market. 

For  the  best  display  of  broilers  and  capons. 

For  the  best  display  of  cross-bred  fowls  for 
market. 

For  the  best  basket  of  large,  uniform  eggs. 

For  the  best  and  most  productive  flock  of 
hens  of  any  breed  or  cross. 

For  the  largest  and  heaviest  lot  of  fowls  of 
any  breed  or  cross. 

For  the  best  designs  for  poultry  houses,  fences, 
feed  boxes,  watering  cans,  shipping  coops  and 
other  appliances. 

Premiums  for  ducks,  geese,  turkeys  and 
guineas  will  also  be  liberal.  As  yet  the  matter 
is  but  preliminary.  We  propose  to  bear  all  ex- 
penses. What  we  wish  now  is  for  the  breeders — 
East,  West,  North  and  South— to  give  us  their 
support.  Begin  to  hatch  your  chicks  now,  and 
get  ready. 

Breeders!   Will  you  join  us?  If  so  drop  us  a 


postal.  We  are  offering  you  a  grand  opportu- 
nity— will  you  accept  of  it? 

Mr.  I.  K.  Felch  is  the  first  to  grasp  us  by  the 
hand  and  endorse  the  proposed  Exhibition. 

Fall  into  line,  breeders,  and  let  us  see  what  we 
can  do.  The  best  judges  in  the  country  will  be 
selected,  and  the  awards  in  the  "fancy"  depart- 
ment will  be  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
Standard  of  Excellence. 

The  sum  we  propose  to  donate — $10,000 — is 
the  largest  ever  before  offered  to  any  show, 
either  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  poultry. 

Description  of  Breeds. 

A  DIRECT  CHALLENGE. 

We  must  face  the  music  or  "haul  down  our 
banner."  Mr.  W.  Richards,  of  Philadelphia, 
thus  points  out  how  the  poultry  papers  have  in- 
duced poor,  unsuspecting  victims  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  He  challenges  us  to  print  his  letter. 
Here  it  is  in  full : 

"You  and  other  chicken  papers  are  continually 
publishing  rose-colored  statements  received 
from  persons  in  the  chicken  business,  which  in- 
duce people  to  try  their  hand  at  it,  only  to  find 
out  that  said  statements  are  all  a  delusion  and 
snare.  I  challenge  you  to  print  the  following, 
and  thus  open  the  eyes  of  your  readers,  instead 
of  throwing  dust  in  them,  as  you  poultry  papers 
are  all  the  time  doing.  You  need  not  say  that 
perhaps  my  chickens  had  no  run,  or  no  gravel, 
or  oyster  shell,  or  clean  water,  or  good  feed,  for 
they  were  fed  on  the  very  things  that  the  poultry 
papers  are  always  harping  on.  Chickens  that  I 
hatched  last  May  are  only  beginning  to  lay  now, 
that  is,  I  had  to  feed  them  for  eight  months 
without  any  return,  and  they  will  never  make  up 
for  all  that  expense  unless  they  each  lay  three 
or  four  eggs  per  day.  Don't  tell  me  that  I  never 
changed  the  food,  for  I  did.  Indian  meal,  bran, 
ground  oats,  corn  and  a  great  deal  of  wheat  has 
been  their  main  diet.  I  ran  my  incubator  twice 
in  the  spring  and  hatched  out  one  hundred  and 


seventy-five  chicks. 

Incubator  and  brooder  $65 

Fences,  runs,  etc   40 

Adult  stock  bought   17 

Hatching  the  175  chicks  and  food  to  date 
for  entire  flock   67 

Total  $189 

Eggs  sold  $18 

Chicks  sold   32 

Cash  on  hand   14 

Value  of  stock  on  hand  45 

Total  $109 


That  is  to  say  that  after  sweating  over  the 
chickens  for  nearly  a  year,  should  I  sell  out  to- 
day I  would  have  to  show  for  the  $105  invested : 
Cash,  $14,  stock  $45,  incubator  and  brooder 
probably  $40,  or  $99  in  all.  Fences  and  runs 
would  do  for  kindling  wood." 

Now,  Mr.  Richards,  as  you  say  we  must  not 
tell  you  that  you  did  not  do  your  duty,  we  will 
not  point  out  any  errors.  Your  hens  began  to 
lay  when  eight  months  old.  If  they  belonged  to 
a  large  breed  that  is  splendid.  As  they  did  not 
lay  as  soon  as  they  were  hatched  from  the  shell 
you  had  to  feed  them  (of  course).  Further,  you 
were  extremely  kind.  You  got  them  too  fat 
perhaps.   Well,  let  us  analyze  your  account. 

You  invested  $189  and  the  receipts  were  $109, 
or  a  profit  of  nearly  fifty-eight  per  cent,  deduct- 
ing all  expenses.  Why,  sir,  you  have  done 
nobly.  And  we  will  inform  you  that  your  in- 
cubator, brooder,  fences  and  runs  are  perma- 
nent investments,  which  will  answer  for  other 
seasons.  Your  actual  expenses,  therefore,  were 
for  stock  bought,  food,  etc.,  which  you  state  to 
be  $84,  and  your  receipts  $109,  making  a  profit 
of  nearly  eighty  per  cent.  It  beats  any  business 
we  know  of.  You  may  expend  $1 89  in  any  direc- 
tion and  you  would  not  derive  $109  clear  of 
expenses,  and  have  remaining  the  machinery 
(incubator,  etc.)  to  dispose  of  also. 

The  labor,  however,  must  be  considered.  Well, 
that  is  certainly  worth  something.  But  you 
could  have  managed  twenty  times  as  many  fowls 
with  the  same  labor.  You  hatched  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  chicks.  You  were  very  for- 
tunate. We  have  printed  your  letter,  Mr. 
Richards,  exactly  as  you  wrote  it.  We  accepted 
your  challenge,  and  hope  to  hear  from  you 
again.  When  we  look  at  your  transaction  fairly 
it  was  not  so  bad  after  all.  We  have  done  worse 
ourselves,  and  so  have  others.  Eighty  per  cent 
profit !   Who  can  beat  it? 
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Good  Results  With  an  Axford. 

TV.  D.  STAMBAUGH,  CLAY  CO..  KAN. 

Last  spring,  being  dissatisfied  with  dame  nature's  way 
of  evolving  chicks  from  eggs,  I  decided  to  purchase  an  in- 
cubator. I  accordingly  answered  various  advertisements 
of  them,  inquiring  for  "prices  and  description,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say.  I  received  in  abundance.  I  was  at  that 
time  a  subscriber  for  the  American  Poultry  Yard.  I 
not  only  wrote  for  prices  of  incubators,  but  sent  for  in- 
structions for  making  those  that  are  not  patented.  But 
my  money  being  somewhat  limited  at  that  time  was  not 
able  to  purchase  from  the  factory,  but  in  my  search  for 
one  I  found  a  second-hand  "Axford  Incubator"  of  112 
egg  capacity  which  had  been  operated  one  season  with 
fair  success  which  I  bought  for  $20  on  sixty  days' time. 
It  was  brought  to  me  on  a  wagon  over  about  thirty-five 
miles  of  rough  roads. 

There  was  no  book  of  instructions  with  it,  so  I  depend- 
ed on  my  own  originality  and  help  of  my  wife  to  manage 
it.  We  set  it  up  in  the  latter  part  of  March  in  our  kitchen. 
It  had  a  thermometer  of  its  own.  We  filled  it  at  once  with 
eggs  and  let  it  warm  up  til)  it  reached  1(10°,  then  endeav- 
ored to  keep  it  between  100  and  105.  The  regulator  had 
been  taken  off.  I  could  find  no  chimney  to  the  lamp  and 
it  smoked  terribly.  At  one  o'clock  each  night  it  was  nec- 
essary to  turn  the  light  up  on  account  of  the  outside 
atmosphere  affecting  it,  so  out  I  would  go  and  attend  to 
it.  My  wife  said  it  was  worse  than  having  a  baby  to  at- 
tend to.  (We  have  no  children.)  But  I  stuck  to  it  for 
three  weeks,  getting  up  once  and  twice  each  night. 

On  the  eighth  day  I  tested  the  eggs.  I  first  found  two 
that  were  different.  I  was  a  novice,  so  determined  to 
break  these  two  and  find  what  caused  the  difference.  I 
found  to  my  utmost  satisfaction  that  the  machine  was 
giving  life  to  some,  at  least.  I  found  fifteen  eggs  in- 
fertile. The  remainder  of  the  eggs  showed  signs  of  life. 
After  two  weeks  had  passed  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  seven  in  turning  them,  but  they  all  had  live 
chicks  in  them.  I  was  encouraged.  I  was  reading  dur- 
ing this  time  and  unluckily  found  an  article  on  degrees 
of  temperature  stating  to  let  it  run  down  the  last  week  to 
90°.  I  dropped  it  down  for  three  days,  beginning  two 
days  before  they  began  hatching.  This  I  soon  found 
was  wrong,  but,  too  late,  it  had  done  its  harm  in  a  meas- 
ure. Yet  I  got  sixty-four  live  chicks  and  twenty-five 
died  in  the  shell  perfectly  formed  but  evidently  too  cold 
to  get  out. 

But  I  thought  this  was  not  successful.  Furthermore.  I 
wanted  to  make  experiments  with  a  home-made  one,  the 
directions  of  which  were  published  in  the  American 
Poultry  Yard.  I  sold  the  Axford  to  a  neighbor,  who  in 
moving  it  found  the  chimney  for  the  lamp  wedged  fast  in 
the  flues  of  the  furnace.  Hence  no  wonder  it  smoked  for 
me;  it  did  not  for  him. 

I  then  wrote  to  J.  M.  Bain,  Zanesville,  O.,  for  instruc- 
tions to  make  an  incubator  holding  25(1  eggs.  But  before 
I  received  the  answer  I  had  completed  the  one  described 
in  the  American  Poultry  Yard;  but  lo!  when  Mr. 
Bain's  instructions  came  they  were  verbatim  with  the 
American.  Poultry  Yard.  I  said  how  is  this,  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Yard  blowing  up  the  •'Common  Sense" 
Incubator  and  then  tell  its  readers  how  to  make  it  and 
give  it  high  praise.  However,  I  thought  we  would  see, 
and  see  we  did  to  our  sorrow;  750  eggs  yielded  ten  chicks, 
seven  of  which  lived.  The  word  "Fools"  ought  to  be 
substituted  for  "Common."  I  used  my  incubator  to  fry 
my  eggs  and  bake  my  bread  instead  of  to  rot  my  eggs. 
"The  place  that  once  knew  that  incubator  now  knows  it 
no  more."  My  neighbor  used  the  Axford  with  fair  suc- 
cess till  hatching  season  was  over,  then  traded  it  to  an- 
other neighbor  on  a  cow.  I  then  offered  him  100  dozens 
of  eggs  packed  in  the  Havana  manner,  which  cost  me 
$10.50,  for  the  Axford  and  he  took  the  offer.  I  brought 
it  home,  set  it  up.  threw  aside  the  tank  for  oil,  substitut- 
ing a  lamp  instead,  and  set  it  to  running  for  forty-eight 
hours  empty  to  see  how  it  would  go  with  the  lamp  and 
the  chimney.  It  run  nicely,  and  now  I  expect  to  use  it 
next  season. 

Furthermore,  however,  concerning  incubators.  I  think 
that  The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator  comes  the  near- 
est filling  the  bill  iu  every  respect,  combining  utility, 
cheapness,  durability,  simpleness,  and  certainty  of  a 
hatch,  and  if  I  was  going  to  purchase  another  one  I 
would  buy  one  of  yours,  which  it  is  likely  I  will  do  about 
next  April.  Artificial  hatching  surpasses  the  old  style  way 
as  much  as  threshing  by  machinery  surpasses  the  old 
flail,  or  any  of  the  present  advancements  surpass  the 
manners  and  means  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  according 
to  my  estimation. 

[  We  have  had  good  reports  of  the  Axford  before. 
Dr.  Weston,  of  Highland  Park,  is  loud  in  its 
praise.  We  think  the  incubator  did  splendidly, 
considering  the  difficulties  Mr.  Stambaugh  en- 
countered. We  find  105°  the  first  week,  103° 
the  second  and  102°  the  third  week  a  very  suc- 
cessful temperature. — Ed.  ] 


A  Defense  of  Macumber  Wyandottes. 

H.  D.  FAIR  CHILD,  CHENANGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 

In  The  Poultry  Keeper,  December  number,  was  an 
article,  headed  "Are  Bridge  &  Co.  Frauds,"  in  which  se- 
vere censure  is  bestowed  on  one  Macumber.  and  also  on 
the  Macumber  strain  of  Wyandottes.  While  trying 
to  expose  frauds,  you  have  done  great  injuries  to  the'Ma- 
cumber  strain  of  Wyandottes,  and  in  this  section,  where 
three-fourths  of  the  Wyandottes  are  of  that  strain,  it 
looks  as  though  you  had  taken  a  step  too  far  and  that  you 
should  post  yourself  better  before  you  speak  too  harshly. 
The  Macumber  strain  of  Wyandottes  have  no  superior, 
and  but  few  equals,  as  the  numerous  prizes  they  have 
won  testify.  I  am  breeding  this  strain  as  near  p'ure  as 
is  consistent,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  A  little  ex- 
planation will,  no  doubt,  make  all  things  right. 

Many  years  before  the  Wyandottes  were  known  as  a 
breed.  Mr.  Macumber,  of  Truxton,  N.  Y.,  commenced 
their  breeding  (Mr.  Macumber  was  a  man  that  stood 
high  in  the  town  where  he  lived,  and  also  in  the  county, 
as  he  was  elected  County  Clerk  for  one  or  more  terms), 
and  with  care  in  mating,  combined  with  good  judg- 
ment, he  succeeded  in  building  up  a  strain  of  Wyandottes 
that  are  second  to  none.  After  his  death  his  son  took  the 


business  into  his1  hands,  and  since  the  demand  has  been 
so  great  for  them  he  has  not  acted  the  part  of  a  man, 
but  has  bought  up  lots  of  fowls  that  had  a  showing  of  the 
blood  and  shipped  them  to  customers.  The  stock  sent 
was  as  much  of  a  burlesque  on  the  original  Macumber 
strain  as  a  native  hog  would  be  on  some  of  the  improved 
breeds.  There  are  a  few  breeders  in  this  section,  myself 
included,  that  are  breeding  the  original  Macumber  stock, 
and  to  say  that  we  are  proud  of  our  stock  but  feebly  ex- 
presses it. 

I  shall  do  some  advertising  this  coming  spring  and 
think  that  I  shall  number  The  Poultry  Keeper  among 
the  papers  patronized  if  that  57.000  subscriptions  are 
bona  fide. 

[  We  take  pleasure  in  being  corrected  of  any 
errors  made  by  us,  as  we  would  not  intention- 
ally do  injustice.  In  the  case  of  Bridge  <fe  Co., 
however,  we  believe  they  have  si  ock  procured  of 
the  younger  Macumber,  as  the  elder  gentleman 
has  been  deceased  quite  a  while. — Ed.] 


Yellow  Legs  and  White  Eggs-Cholera. 

-GEO.  L.  SETTLER.  ROCK  ISLAND  CO.,  ELL. 

I  see  that  C.  W.  Burch,  of  N.  J.,  wants  a  chicken  with 
yellow  legs  and  skin,  and  that  fattens  quick,  audlaysa 
white  egg.  Most  of  the  so-called  fine  chickens  lay  a  col- 
ored egg,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dorking,  whose  egg 
is  not  near  so  dark  as  the  other,  but  you  can  take  a  cross 
of  the  White  Dorking  and  White  Leghorn  and  you  have  a 
bird  that  lays  a  white  egg.  but  then  they  are  not  so  good 
for  table  use.  But  I  consider  the  Dorking  one  of  the  best 
chickens  for  table  use  and  laying,  the  easiest  fattened  of 
any  variety  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with,  and  makes 
the  best  of  mothers. 

In  fattening  chickens  I  give  them  plenty7  of  Hungarian 
grass  seed  and  that  makes  a  nice,  rich,  yellow  fat.  1  have 
had  them  too  fat  for  use. 

With  regard  to  chicken  cholera.  I  have  never  been 
bothered  with  it  in  any  form.  I  have  seen  flocks  of  nice 
fowls  diseased  with  it  all  around  me,  but  have  not  lost 
any  with  it.  I  have  a  composition  that  is  sure,  as  far  as 
tested  ;  was  never  known  to  fail,  and  also  works  on  the 
worm  that  infests  the  intestines  and  crop  and  neutralizes 
the  acid  that  lorrns  in  the  crop,  and  am  still  making  tests 
of  it ;  have  found  it  so  far  the  very  thing. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  ( if  you  will  allow  me  the 
space)  with  regard  to  poultry  raising.  I  have  had  consid- 
erable experience  and  have  found  out  in  that  time  thata 
person  that  wants  good,  healthy  poultry  must  have  for 
them  good,  warm,  clean  houses ;  whitewash  them  well 
on  the  inside,  keep  the  perches  clean  and  put  on  a  few 
drops  of  the  oil  of  sassafras,  also  put  the  same  on  their 
boxes  where  they  lay  and  hatch,  which  will  keep  awav 
all  vermin;  keep  the  floor  clean  so  there  will  be  no  ammo- 
nia to  rise  and  injure  the  chickens  ;  have  plenty  of  good, 
clean  water  (ruuning  water)  in  their  pans,  and  for  chick- 
ens that  fare  laying,  plenty  of  lime,  shells,  gravel  and 
meat,  but  no  pork,  and  you  will  find  you  have  good, 
healthy  chickens  and  better  chickens  than  those  that  let 
them  ran  and  stray  around  at  will. 

I  am  not  handling  poultry  at  the  present  time,  but  ex- 
pect to  resume  the  business  next  season.  Would  like  to 
hear  from  some  one  what  they  think  of  the  cross  of  the 
Dark  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 


Handling  Poultry  on  a  Large  Scale. 

B.  H.  LACEY,  DIST.  COLUMBIA. 

On  page  fifty,  July  issue,  you  refer  in  general  terms  to 
to  the  practice  of  Adams  &  Bro.,  in  handling  poultry  on 
a  large  scale,  and  say  they  mass  thousands  together.  To 
me  theirs  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  experience  and  as  I 
am  a  handler,  rather  than  a  raiser  of  poultry  or  an  egg 
producer,  the  details  of  their  practice  would  be  of 
great  interest  as  well  as  profit  to  me. 

Can  you  inform  your  readers  in  The  Poultry  Keep- 
er just  how  Messrs.  Adams  carry  their  stock?  What 
kind  of  houses,  roosts,  runs,  feed,  etc.,  etc.,  are  questions 
which  naturally  arise  with  all  novices  like  myself. 

Some  years  ago  I  tried  handling  about  300  marketable 
chickens,  but  roup  and  cholera  proved  too  much  for  me 
and,  though  I  appreciated  the  causes  of  my  troubles  to 
a  certain  degree,  yet  I  realize  there  is  much  to  learn. 

Now.  the  practice  of  Messrs.  Adams  covers  my  ground 
precisely,  and  I  would  like  to  get  details  of  everything,  if 
consistent,  as  I  desire  to  mass  say  500  fowls,  not  so  much, 
however,  for  eggs  or  chicks  as  for  marketing.  This 
seems  to  be  the  ground  occupied  by  these  gentlemen. 

[Messrs.  Adams  &  Bro.,  119  So.  Water  St., 
Chicago,  are  large  and  extensive  dealers  in  eggs, 
poultry  and  butter.  They  have  a  large  experi- 
mental poultry  farm  at  Waukegan.  Thev  have 
promised  us  a  full  account  of  their  method,  for 
publication,  which  we  anxiously  await. — Ed.] 

A  Cure  for  Cholera  and  Gapes. 

MRS.  W.  A.  SMITH,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Give  a  piece  of  indigo  the  size  of  a  pea  with  a  pinch  of 
black  pepper  three  times  a  day.  Indigo  will  cure  gapes 
in  one  hour's  time. 

[This  lady  called  in  our  office  to  oblige  our 
subscribers  with  the  above,  for  which  we  extend 
thanks.  We  hope  our  readers  will  try  it  and  re- 
port. Be  sure  and  get  indigo,  as  the  common 
washing  compounds  are  composed  of  Prussian 
blue,  though  labeled  indigo.  We  would  be 
pleased  if  Mrs.  Smith  will  write  where  she  pro- 
cured her  indigo,  as  the  remedy  may  be  Prus- 
sian blue. — Ed.] 

About  Constructing  a  Poultry-House. 

W.  E.  ROBINSON,  LA  GRANGE  CO.,  IND. 

I  propose  fixing  a  place  in  the  loft  of  my  barn  to  be 
used  in  the  coldest  of  winter  weather,  when"  the  snow  is 
on  the  gound.  for  laying  hens,  and  towards  spring  for  set- 
ting hens  and  early  chicks.  Of  course  there  will  be  no 
outdoor  run,  so  it  will  not  be  used  at  all  in  the  summer. 
It  will  occupy  just  one-fourth  of  the  entire  barn  loft,  be- 
ing under  only  one  side  of  thereof  and  just  one  half  of 
that  side.   I  am  going  to  sheet;  the  inside  of  the  stnd- 


dings  and  the  rafters  with  rough  boards  and  cover  them 
with  tarred  paper.  I  am  going  to  have  windows  in  the 
roof  and  under  the  eaves  facing  south.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  fix  the  floor  for  a  permanent  job  ?  Would  you 
cement  it  ?  What  is  the  cheapest  way  to  do  it,  of  course 
having  a  board  floor  for  a  foundation?  Do  you  believe 
in  tar  paper?  isn't  it  a  little  too  strong  for  the  health  of 
the  chickens? 

[We  prefer  boards  for  a  permanent  floor. 
Tarred  paper  is  excellent,  keeping  off  lice,  and 
promotes  health  rather  than  doing  injury.  Your 
other  arrangements  are  admirable.— Ed/1 


Will  Mrs.  Stilson  Reply? 

BY  A  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

In  the  July  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper,  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Stilson  says  she  has  been  successful  for  several 
years  raising  chickens  without  the  hen.  I  have  read 
everyjnumber  through  carefully,  hoping  she  would  write 
again  and  give  her  way  of  raising  chickens  without  the 
hen,  as  it  takes  my  time  every  summer  running  after  the 
old  hens;  and  then  the  old  hen  eats  more  feed  than  her 
chickens  do  if  it  is  soft.  Now,  Mrs.  Stilson,  please  let  us 
hear  from  you  in  the  next  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper.   Long  may  it  live ! 


A  Chance  for  Sales. 

JOHN  LONDON,  ALAMEDA  CO.,  CAJj. 

I  own  a  ranch  a  short  distance  from  Livermore  ana 
am  laying  the  foundation  for  one  of  the  largest  poultry 
farms  in  the  State,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  perfected  and 
brought  to  a  certain  standard  my  poultry,  I  will  keep  a 
standing  advertisement  in  your  paper.  We  are  raising 
our  stock  entirely  by  incubation  and  so  far  with  perfect 
success.  As'regards  the  running  of  incubators  I  have 
gained  some  practical  experience  which  may  be  of  future 
benefit  and  interest  to  your  readers.  Will  you  please  try 
and  find  for  me  through  your  paper  some  breeder  of  the 
pure  bred  "White  Polands,"  with  black  crests,  also  the 
"Black  Polands"  with  white  crests,  and  also  the  name 
and  address  of  L.  S.,  Sauble,  Florida? 

[We  trust  breeders  will  send  circulars  to  Mr. 
London.  Will  L.  S.,  of  Sauble,  Fla.,  send  his 
address,  as  we  have  lost  it  ?  We  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Mr  London  when  he  gets  his  ranch 
in  operation. — Ed.] 


Sitting  Hens. 

J.  C  SNYDER.  LINCOLN  CO.,  MISS. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  back  numbers  of  Poultry 
Keeper.  Am  very  much  pleased  with  your  paper  as 
well  as.f.,  F.  <fc  S.  Expect  to  continue  both.  I  am  your 
only  subscriber  to  Poultry  Keeper  at  this  office.  I 
notice,  in  July  number,  a  letter  from  Luther  Logan,  on 
sitting  hens.  I  have  tried  all  the  plans  he  spoke  of 
except  the  last,  and  will  certainly  try  that.  If  I  am  suc- 
cessful it  will  be  worth  the  year's  subscription  to  me.  I 
will  give  you  my  experience  with  one  that  persisted 
in  sitting  in  spite  of  all  that  I  could  do.  I  was  de- 
termined to  break  her  up.  as  she  would  not  care  for 
chicks  when  hatched.  She  layed  in  a  box  fastened  on 
top  of  yard  fence.  I  removed  the  box  and  she  got  on  the 
fence.  I  removed  the  fence  and  she  squatted  around  as 
near  as  she  could  where  the  nest  formerly  was.  I  cooped 
her  several  times  and  it  did  no  good.  I  carried  her  to  the 
spring  and  put  her  in  the  wash  pot  so  she  was  obliged  to 
stand  up  to  keep  from  drowning  and  when  I  turned  her 
loose  she  went  at  her  old  trade  and  I  concluded  to  let  her 
alone  and  she  sat  for  weeks  until  she  was  caught  one 
night  by  a  wild  cat. 

I  am  making  an  incubator.  Will  let  you  know  how  I 
succeed.  I  have  made  a  brooder  of  my  own  and  will  also 
give  my  experience,  when  I  have  any. 


A  Remedy  tor  Roujj. 

A.  J.  4  V.  G.  DE  VORE,  ATHENS  CO.,  OHIO. 

Seeing  so  many  giving  their  experience  in  poultry,  we 
thought  we  would  say  a  few  words.  We  have  been  in 
the  business  four  years,  and  learned  nearly  everything 
we  know  from  experience.  Will  give  our  remedy  for 
roup  if  you  think  it  worth  printing.  We  use  common 
milk  crocks  for  their  drinking  cups,  fill  them  withclian, 
fresh  water  and  then  put  a  few  spoonfuls  of  carbon  oil 
( lamp  oil)  in  the  water  and  they  will  put  their  beak  in 
the  oil,  which  gets  in  their  nose  and  mouth,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  are  all  right  again.  Dry  bran  with  a  little 
lime  in  it  put  in  troughs  for  them  to  pick  at  is  good. 
The  best  condition  powders  are  made  as  follows;  Cop- 
peras and  rosin,  each  5  lbs.;  sulphur,  1  lb.,  epsom  salts,  1 
lb.;  saltpeter,  1  lb.;  ground  and  thoroughly  mix;  give  in 
their  morning  mash  a  large  spoonful  to  every  dozen 
fowls.  Keep  their  houses  clean  and  sprinkle  carbolic  acid 
in  the  houses  and  lime  and  copperas  on  the  yards  and 
you  will  not  be  troubled  with  any  disease.  If  this  finds  a 
place  in  your  paper,  I  will  tell  how  we  manage  a  hot 
water  incubator  to  hatch  90  to  96  per  cent  every  time. 


White  Cochin. 

MRS.  M.  C.  BUCKNER,  PEORIA,  ILL. 

After  seven  years  experience  of  eight  of  the  most  popu- 
lar breeds,  I  have  decided  the  White  Cochin  has  the  su- 
premacy over  all  others.  I  consider  each  of  the  other  va- 
rieties have  many  good  qualities.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  speak  lightly  of  any  variety  of  pure-bred  fowl,  although 
I  think  for  all  purposes  the  Asiatics  are  superior  to  all 
others.  The  White  Cochins  are  a  large,  handsome  and 
hardy  breed;  chicks  easily  raised.  My  flock  of  White 
Cochins  are  the  admiration  of  poultry  lovers  that  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them.  Their  pure  white  plum- 
age contrasts  beautifully  with  a  bright  green  grass  plot. 
But  their  beauty  is  not  their  only  recommendation.  I 
have  young  chicks  hatched  the  27th  day  of  March,  1884; 
the  15th  day  of  August  following,  they  commenced  laying 
and  have  continued  supplying  our  table  with  freshly  laid 
eggs  ever  since.  I  keep  them  well  fed,  in  a  warm,  dry 
and  cleanly  kept  house,  with  plenty  of  range.  They  make 
an  excellent  table  fowl,  their  skin  being  a  rich,  beautiful 
yellow,  and  the  flesh  is  fine  grained,  juicy  and  tender. 
The  raising  of  pure-bred  fowls  of  whatever  variety  should 
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be  encouraged  by  every  lover  of  good  poultry.  No  per- 
son who  looks  upon  the  common  barnyard  fowl  but  can 
see  the  great  benefit  and  beauty  of  the  thoroughbreds. 


A  Lady's  Experience  in  Mississippi. 

MRS.  A.  SUSIE  JAMES,  WASHINGTON  CO.,  MISS. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  you  have  so  warm  an  ad- 
mirer in  so  remote  a  country  as  this.  I  live  almost  on 
the  banks  of  the  greatest  river  in  the  world,  in  the  great 
cotton  belt,  where  little  thought  is  given  to  anything 
but  raising  the  "fleecy  staple."  There  is  no  other 
branctrjof  industry  thought  of.  From  the  past  year's  ex- 
perience in  raising  poultry  for  my  family,  1  have  grown 
to  be  tolerably  successful,  and  derive  much  pleasure  from 
the  care  and  keeping  of  my  "feathered  flocks."  I  have 
two  very  commodious  houses;  one  with  one  large  room 
and  two  sheds  adjoining,  each  shed  being  large  enough 
to  accommodate  twenty-five  hens  and  three  cocks.  In 
the  main  room  I  kept  my  turkeys.  I  have  also  another 
fowl  house,  just  two  rooms,  one  for  roosting,  another  for 
laying.  I  have  raised  this  year  fifty  turkeys,  fifty 
guineas  and  about  200  chickens.  I  have  only  common 
stock,  except  a  Bronze  gobbler.  Am  anxious  to  secure 
pure  breeds  of  different  sorts.  Last  March  I  ordered 
from  W.  Atler  Burpee,  of  Philadelphia,  one  setting  of 
Light  Brahmas,  one  setting  White  Guineas,  one  setting 
Pekin  ducks,  also  one-half  dozen  Bronze  turkey  eggs. 
These  eggs  cost  me  $1.50;  they  were  not  sent  until  the 
15th  of  June,  consequently  the  Brahma  eggs  were  all 
infertile,  but  few  of  the  others  hatched,  and  they  were 
set  with  greatest  care  on  the  day  received.  I  think  Mr. 
Burpee  treated  me  vei-y  badly  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
he  will  get  no  more  orders  from  me.  I  wrote  some 
weeks  ago  to  you  to  learn,  if  possible,  where  I  could  ob- 
tain such  fowls  as  I  desire,  also  asking  you  to  send 
"Poultry  for  Profit." 

I  wish  to  again  tender  my  thanks  for  the  much  prized 
paper  you  send  out.  With  its  aid,  I  have  this  year  saved 
numbers  of  fowls  afflicted  with  cholera,  roup,  and  other 
diseases.  I  find  the  remedies  which  I  use  with  certain 
diseases  among  my  children  will  also  cure  similar  ones 
in  fowls;  for  instance,  "Chloate  of  Potash"  will  cure 
a  sore  mouth  for  a  chicken  with  as  much  efficacy  as  that 
of  a  babe,  and  it  is  reliable  for  both.  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  poultry-raising,  and  intend  to  engage  in  it  more  ex- 
tensively as  I  succeed  in  my  efforts.  I  wish  to  procure 
four  pure  blooded  males  of  the  following  stock:  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  Wyandotte,  Langshan  and  Light  Brahma," 
and  I  also  wish  to  purchase  four  dozen  hens  not  to  be 
more  than  two  years  old,  but  of  the  common  breed,  for  I 
cannot  afford  to  risk  such  valuable  fowls  until  my  poul- 
try houses  are  mink  and  rat  proof;  these  are  the  terrors 
of  poultry  raising  in  this  country.  One  visited  my  fowl- 
house  a  few  nights  since  and  killed  a  Bronze  turkey 
hen,  also  a  Brahma  chicken  hen;  both  of  these  I  prized. 
Since  then  we  have  a  steel  trap  waiting  for  "Mr.  Mink," 
but  he  comes  not ! 


What  a  Workingman  Proposes  to  Do. 

A.  K.  ADAMSON,  LINCOLN  CO.,  NEB. 

Kindly  forward  me  "Poultry  for  Profit"  and  "Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders"— two  little  publications  by  Mr.  Jacobs, 
for  which  inclosed  is  50  cents  in  two-cent  stamps. 

I  is  not  always  best  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  raging  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife,  but  in  this  instance  you  may 
do  so  with  safety  and  confer  a  favor  on  both  parties,  as 
they  agree  to  abide  by  your  decision. 

We  always  have  had  a  great  liking  for  poultry,  and  last 
year,  to  increase  our  small  flock,  ran  an  incubator  similar 
to  the  one  described  by  you  in  a  recent  issue,  with  the  ut- 
most success.  I  then  concluded  to  take  up  land,  grow 
my  own  feed,  and  go  into  the  poultry  business,  as  this  is 
a  rapidly  growing  town,  and  an  excellent  market  for  all 
the  poultry  one  can  raise.  I  was  fortunate  to  secure  a 
tract  of  eighty  acres  about  five  miles  from  town,  every 
way  adapted  to  the  business,  and  at  once  homesteaded  it, 
the"  cost  being  nine  dollars.  My  wife  cannot  see  how  a 
family  can  be  supported  on  "a  wheen  cocks  and  hens," 
and  can  foresee  nothing  but  ruin,  going  into  a  business  on 
the  prairie  with  a  very  limited  capital,  and  uses  every  ar- 
gument for  me  to  back  out.  Now,  we  have  five  boys  and 
two  girls.  Our  eldest  is  a  girl  of  sixteen,  the  next  a  stout 
boy  of  fourteen,  and  the  next  a  sharp  fellow  of  twelve. 
I  am  a  machinist,  and  am  willing  to  work  on  in  the  shops 
here  or  anywhere  else  until  it  is  proved  a  living  can  be 
made  on  the  claim,  raising  poultry  for  market  along  with 
a  few  hogs  whose  feed  will  cost  nothing  after  we  get  our 
first  crop.  And  the  only  condition  I  impose  on  my  bet- 
ter half  is  that  she  move  on  the  claim  in  spring,  and  do 
what  she  and  the  boys  can  (with  my  aid,  of  course)  to  es- 
tablish a  business  and  plant  a  home. 

Now,  would  you  kindly  give  your  candid  opinion  of  the 
step  I  have  taken,  and  what  the  chances  are  that  success 
shall  crown  my  efforts  ?  Poultry  houses  of  the  best  kind 
will  cost  little,  as  there  are  lots  of  stone  and  lime  near  the 
claim,  and  I  can  build  concrete. 

It  is  not  meant  for  flattery  when  I  tell  you  that  your 
journal  is  the  best  poultry  paper  I  have  yet  seen  in  Great 
Britain  or  America. 

[  We  would  not  advise  anyone  without  exper- 
ience to  thrown  away  all  opportunities  in  order 
to  venture  at  poultry  raising,  for  many  mistakes 
will  occur  at  first.  If  you  can,  however,  continue 
at  your  work  until  you  become  established  you 
will  adopt  the  right  course.  It  gives  the  boys  a 
chance,  and  after  you  are  well  under  way  your 
wife  will  be  as  much  interested  as  you.  liadies, 
as  a  rule,  are  timid,  and  do  not  wish  to  act  hasti- 
ly, but  cannot  see  that  you  are  taking  any  risks, 
and  the  chances  are  all  in  your  favor. — Ed.] 


Crossing  the  Breeds. 

L.  M.  LASLEY,  LINCOLN  CO.,  KY. 

Your  clean,  pleasant  little  paper  reached  me  promptly 
after  my  subscription  was  forwarded.  Its  introduction 
has  impressed  me  very  favorably  and  I  intend  making 
you  a  club  here,  and  this  notwithstanding  I  was  induced 
to  subscribe  by  your  "gambling  scheme,"  which  seems  to 
have  called  out  the  virtuous  (?)  wrath  of  some  contem- 
poraries, who  mourn  your  class  of  subscribers  as  not  be- 
ing fanciers.  Now  what  could  be  more  fortunate  for 
you  and  those  who  advertise  with  you  than  that  very 
tact  ?  I  long  ago  found,  from  experience  in  bee  keeping 
and  other  things,  that  to  place  readable  matter  of  an  in- 


telligent and  interesting  nature  before  an  intelligent  be- 
ing poisons  his  peace  until  he  becomes  possessor  and  an 
interested  producer.  All  the  converts  you  make  will  have 
to  be  supplied  with  slock  from  your  advertisers ;  and  will 
depend  upon  you  for  instruction  and  advice— while  the 
fanciers  of  years  of  experience  are  able  to  contribute  ad- 
vice and  valuable  hints  to  your  columns.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  really  better  you  should  draw  patronage  from 
the  uninitiated  than  the  masters,  and  that  the  wailing 
contemporary  has  got  the  lever  on  his  own  toe.  I  am 
constrained,  too,  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  favor  of  the 
little  army,  for  mixing  strains  and  crossing  breeds  where 
market  and  table  use  is  the  object— thus  getting  the 
quick  growth  of  one,  the  hardiness  of  another  and  size 
and  finer  qualities  of  all  combined.  But  that  match- 
less bird  of  perfection — the  proud,  dauntless  cock  of  the 
pit — must  be  keptpure,  or  crossed  with  the  greatest  care, 
lest  the  increase  in  size  and  bone  is  offset  by  a  loss  of  rapid 
ity  and  incessant  combat  in  the  pit.  The  best  strain  I  have 
ever  had  in  twenty  years  raising  and  pitting,  I  now  have, 
and  it  is  a  treble  cross ;  but  I  have  crossed  them  no  more 
for  five  or  six  years  and  keep  them  up  by  careful  culling. 
They  are  so  superior  to  all  others  I  have  ever  seen  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  that  I  am  afraid  to  cross  them 
again.  No  hens  for  sale,  mind  you — and  all  my  cocks 
eagerly  taken  when  offered  without  advertising— but  I 
do  not  raise  many,  as  I  can  devote  but  little  time  to  them. 


Spanish  Brown  for  Cholera. 

MISS  K.  M.  ROBINSON,  MONROE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

In  the  September  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  C.  asks  if  Spanish  brown  is  good  for  young 
chicks.  As  I  have  never  seen  anything  in  your  paper 
about  using  it,  I  will  give  my  experience. 

In  July  we  lost  a  whole  hatching  of  young  chicks  with 
cholera,  and  though  I  tried  all  the  remedies  I  could  hear 
and  think  of  they  kept  dying  till  we  lost  150.  Soon  after 
I  saw  the  following  remedy:  "Spanish  brown,  1  lb.; 
black  antimony,  2  oz.;  cayenne,  2  oz.;  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
dozen  fowls  twice  a  week  as  a  preventive,  once  a  day  if 
sick."  I  immediately  had  it  prepared,  and  though  our 
chicks  were  kept  closely  confined  I  did  not  have  another 
case  of  cholera  till  I  got  out  of  the  medicine  and  neglect- 
ed to  get  some  more,  when  it  soon  made  its  appearance 
again,  but  I  only  lost  one  chicken  and  don't  think  I 
would  have  lost  that  if  I  had  given  it  the  Spanish  brown, 
instead  of  alum..  A  few  days  since  I  found  a  Polish  Ban- 
tam drooping;  its  crop  was  full  of  sour  food;  breath  bad; 
droppings  greenish  and  frothy.  I  gave  it  a  little  of  the 
medicine  in  some  meal,  ,and  the  next  morning  the  crop 
was  empty  and  the  chick  was  as  well  as  ever. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  good  for  other  diseases  or 
not,  but  since  using  it,  have  not  had  a  case  of  roup  or 
gapes,  and  have  300  as  nice  chicks  as  anyone  would  care 
to  see. 

I  added  this  remedy  to  the  condition  powders  published 
in  your  July  number  and  I  think  others  will  find  it  bene- 
ficial to  do  the  same. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  made  my  letter  too  long  and 
that  this  remedy  will  benefit  some  one  else  as  much  as  it 
has  me. 


A  Remedy  for  Minks. 

E.  C.  BURDICK,  ARTHUR,  MICH. 

This  letter  is  supposed  to  be  the  wail  of  a  stricken  poul- 
tryman,  one  who  was  raising  poultry  for  meat  and  eggs 
and  not  quills,  for  I  have  to  write  you  of  my  bad  luck, 
having  lost  all  of  my  poultry  by  those  pests  of  the  poultry 
yard— minks  1  But  it  is  all  right!  I've  caught  the  mur- 
dering rascals  and  have  learned  something  besides.  I 
have  yet  my  poultry  yards  and  coops  and  lots  of  go-at-it- 
again-old-boy  spirit.  I  will  say  here  that  my  plan  of 
trapping  and  also  protecting  open  coops  and  pens  from 
minks,  weasels,  etc.,  is  good  and  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
and  welcome,  who  is  troubled  by  these  pests  and  cares  to 
drop  me  a  line. 

1  am  glad  to  see  that  my  watering  device  was  tried  by  a 
few  and  found  good.  It  is  the  best  because  it  is  the 
cheapest.  A  two-gallon  crock  costs  20  cts.,  a  common 
wash  basin  10  cts.,  making  in  all  30  cts.  For  cold  weath- 
er I  have  tried  this:  Make  a  cone  of  tin  which  will  fit 
tightly  over  top  of  crock ;  it  should  be  boxed  and  packed 
with  sawdust;  keep  a  large  flat-iorn  on  the  top  of  your 
crock  under  the  cone  covering  and  another  on  the  stove 
in  the  house.  Change  every  three  hours.  This  is  for  a 
poultry  house  containing  no  stove.  This  will  not  freeze. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  great  deid  of  trouble  but  it  is  no  less 
trouble  than  breaking  ice  two  or  three  times  a  day  from  a 
tin  can.  The  water  in  the  above  watering  device  should 
be  emptied  every  night  and  filhd  again  in  the  morning. 

Please  "check  off"  one  of  the  mythical  one  huudred 
subscribers  (  B.  &  Co. )  for  me,  for  1  take  great  interest 
in  poultry  in  every  way.  Give  the  quill  breeders  'ell. 
I  breed  for  eggs  and  meat. 


An  Incubator  Result- 

H.  LASH,  ALLEI.TON,  IOWA. 

I  want  to  know  if  Persian  Insect  Powder  will  hurt 
small  chickens.  I  am  an  ii  ciibator  man.  I  had  one 
hundred  hens  to  start  on  last  spring  and  I  raised  1.500 
chickens  and  I  hatched  as  high  as  ninety-eight  out  of 
100  fertile  eggs;  that  is  pretty  hard  to  beat. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  ducks  and  geese.  I 
think  there  is  more  profit  in  them  than  in  chickens.  I 
bought  eggs  last  spring  and  raised  sixty  ducks,  and  I 
raised  fourteen  head  of  geese,  and  from  that  amount  of 
stock  I  picked  and  sold  $15.(0  worth  of  feathers.  My 
ducks  in  my  home  market  are  worth  $2.00  a  dozen  and 
my  geese  are  worth  $4.00  a  d02en  and  tvey  don't  cost  one- 
half  as  much ;  and  my  stock  is  just  the  common  barn- 
yard ducks  and  geese.  1  want  someone  to  inform  me 
where  I  can  get  good  stock  of  both  kinds,  especially  Mus- 
covy ducks. 

f  Will  some  of  our  adver  tisers  please  send  Mr. 
Lash  a  circular?— Ed.] 


Good  Results  from  a  Small  Beginning. 

J.  M.  GILMAN,  BiZDWIN,  KAN, 

I  watch  eagerly  for  your  valuable  paper,  and  noth- 
ing in  it  escapes  careful  perusal.  As  you  have  invited  all 
to  have  their  "say"  I  will  tell  you  about  my  success  in 
the  poultry  line.  Starting  in  March  last  with  two  hens,  I 


raised  from  them  fifty-nine  chickens  and  one  died  in  July 
after  raising  her  second  brood.  I  have  been  keeping  ah 
account  of  "profit  and  loss"  on  my  flock  since  September 
1st,  and  am  truly  surprised  at  the  results.  With  corn  at 
40  cents  per  bushel  and  bran  GO  cents  per  cwt.,  I  find  that 
the  eggs  from  half  a  dozen  pullets  considerably  more 
than  pay  for  the  keeping  of  thirty-five  fowls.  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  relative  profits  on  a  flock  of 
fowls  and  have  kept  chickens  and  handled  them  all  my 
life,  but  this  was  beyond  anything  I  would  have  believed. 
My  fowls  are  a  mixture  of  Light  Brahma,  Plymouth 
Hock  and  Black  Cochin. 

Which,  in  yonr  opinion,  would  make  the  best  fall  and 
winter  layers,  a  cross  of  Light  Brahmas  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  hatched  in  March  or  April,  or  Leghorns  hatched  in 
May? 

I  Probably  the  Brahma-Plymouth  Rock  cross 
is  the  better  one. — Ed. J 


More  Hot  Shot. 

GRANT  PARISH. 

"The  functions  of  an  editor  are  public.  When  he  uses 
his  paper  to  express  personal  ill-will  or  to  further  person- 
al intentions,  he  is  disloyal  to  his  calling." 

To  the  above  I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  several 
editors  who  have  in  late  issues  of  their  respective  papers 
given  vent  to  a  most  wrathful  expression  of  personal  feel- 
ings. They  have  left  the  real  questions  and  subject,  i.  e., 
"Why  should  the  Standard  exist  and  ill-govern  a  great 
industry?"  and  have  filled  columns  of  the  most  wretched 
rot  that  ever  graced  the  space  between  column  rules  of 
any  sheet.  This  personal  war  upon  me.  which  the  public 
is  not  at  all  interested  in,  is  a  true  sign  that  /  am  on  top. 
for  my  critics  have  dropped  the  real  topic.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  farce,  the  Standard  and  the  frantic  efforts  of 
poultry  journalists  to  cover  me  with  r'idicule  for  attempt- 
ing to  equalize  the  prices  of  desirable  fowls,  which  cp.n 
only  be  done  by  a  complete  destruction  of  the  present  de- 
coy. In  conclusion,  let  me  again  call  attention  to  the 
three  lines  quoted  above.  If  you  have  nothing  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  "death  struggle  of  the  Standard,"  then  tell 
your  readers  how  to  make  poultry  pay. 

Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  Sec.  15. 


Believes  in  Merit. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

I  have  been  taking  your  paper  since  the  first  number, 
and  consider  it  the  best  poultry'  journal  in  print.  For 
good,  solid  reading  (and  plenty  of  it)  it  excelLs  all  others. 
I  see  B.  &  Co  affect  to  believe  your  subscribers  take  your 
paper  for  fun,  as  he  says  "not  one  in  a  hundred  care  a 
cent  for.  or  have  the  least  interest  in  poultry."  As  far  as 
my  limited  observations  go.  I  have  always  discovered  that 
the  American  buys  what  he  wants  and  gives  the  "go  by" 
to  what  he  does  not  want;  hence,  your  large  and  increas- 
ing circulation  and  Ward's — well,  you  can  finish  to  suit 
yourself. 

A  lady  don't  buy  Scientific  American  for  the  fashions, 
neither  does  the  mechanic  buy  Harper's  Bazar  to  learn 
of  new  inventions.  So  with  your  subscribers;  were  they 
not  interested  in  poultry,  they  would  not  take  the  Keep- 
er, and  if  there  is  anyone  who  is  interested  and  does  not 
take  it,  I  say,  subscribe  "forth-with." 


An  Egg  Record. 

A.  L.  CHAPIN,  WINSTEAD,  CONN. 

Early  in  the  fall  I  built  me  a  coop  just  six  feet  square 
and  on  the  26th  of  September  bought  six  full  blooded 
Plymouth  Rocks.  They  laid  the  first  egg  on  October  7th, 
and  from  that  time  up  to  present  date  they  have  laid  12"-! 
dozens.  One  of  them,  laid  this  week,  measured  6^x8 
inches.  I  feed  in  the  morning,  wheat  bran,  also  ground 
oats  and  corn  with  table  scraps;  at  night  buckwheat  and 
wheat;  am  just  now  feeding  some  oats.  I  keep  before 
them  bones,  shells,  fine  lime,  gravel,  etc.  Some  say. 
don't  let  your  hens  out  when  it  is  raw  or  cold,  hut  1  let 
mine  out  every  day.  giving  them  free  range  and  feed 
their  whole  grain  out  of  doors  and  throw  it  as  far  as  I  can 
so  they  have  got  to  "work"  to  get  it.  We  think  very 
highly  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  which  we  have  had 
since  August. 


Make  the  Description  Plain. 

H.  J.  CLAVIER,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Your  descriptions  of  poultry  are  splendid  for  profession- 
als and  old  amateurs,  but  not  for  beginners  in  the  poultry 
business,  of  which  I  am  one,  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
a  great  many  subscribers  to  your  very  valuable  paper 
just  as  new  as  myself  and  equally  as  ignorant.  In  de- 
scribing poultry  you  speak  of  hackle  and  sickle  feathers, 
fluff,  secondaries  and  primaries,  and  lots  of  other  names 
that  I  have  read  of,  and  there  are  a  great  many  that  I 
have  not  read  of.  Will  you  please  be  kind  enough  to  give 
a  description  of  cock  and  hen  with  explanation,  so  that 
in  future  we  beginners  may  be  able  to  read  your  valuable 
paper  with  a  professional  eye.  I  hope  you  will  throw  a 
few  of  your  magnetic  sparks  on  the  enclosed. 

T  As  soon  as  we  can  find  room,  for  so  doing  we 
•will  give  mi  illustration  of  the  different  parts, 
with  explanation? — Ed.] 


Feather  Pulling. 

MRS.  JULIA  A.  STOUT. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  your  paper.  I  saw  an  inquiry 
by  one  of  your  subscribers  in  regard  to  hens  pulling  the 
feathers  off  one  another.  The  cause  is  they  are  meat 
hungry,  and  as  their  owner  does  not  furnish  it  for  them 
they  propose  to  do  so  themselves,  by  pulling  the  feathers 
off  one  another  to  obtain  the  meat  or  soft  substance  at 
the  ends.  I  do  not  approve  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  remedy  at 
all,  for  the  skin  of  fowds  is  covered  with  down,  and 
putting  tar  on  must  cause  pain.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  will  try 
it  upon  his  own  head  and  neck,  among  the  short  hairs, 
he  will  find  I  am  correct.  Fowls  that  roam  at  large  sup- 
ply their  own  meat  in  the  shape  of  worms,  bugs,  etc.. 
but  during  the  long  winter  months  their  owner  should 
furnish  it  for  them  by  going  to  the  meat  market  and  get- 
ting  the  trimmings.  If  you  live  in  the  country,  and  are 
a  farmer,  you  should  have  plenty  without  any  trouble. 
Try  my  remedy  and  see  if  I  am  not  right. 
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PI.VMOUXII  BOCKS. 


CA     inUEC  Hillsboro,  111.,  breeder  of  Plymouth 
■  Hi  JUIlEa)  Rock  Fowls.   Eggs,  $2  per  13. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS— $1.50  for  one  set- 
ting ;  two  settings,  $2.      C.  B.  TERRY.  Mecca,  O. 

IE.  X3.  KETCIIA3VI, 

Breeder  of  Plymouth  Rooks.  Fine  young  stock  §2  each, 
to  close  out.   Nine  Light  Brahma  Hens  $1.25  each. 

Dwight,  Livingston  Co.,  111. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Finest  strains.  You  will 
find  it  to  your  advantage  to  address  me  before  pur- 
chasing. None  but  good  birds  .-hipped.  All  correspondence 
cheerfully  answered.  T.  E.  GOODRICH,  Shelbyville,Ind. 

PRIZE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Eggs.  $2  per  13,  $3.50  per  2G.  Ground  OYSTER  Shell 
for  sale  at  4  Cents  per  pound.  G.  H.  FLINTHAM, 
71  Kline  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Eggs  from  three  as  good  yards,  my  patrons  say,  as  there 
are  in  the  country,  only  $2  per  13,  $3  per  26.  Well  packed 
in  strong,  neat  baskets  bv  myself  or  wife. 

THOMAS  THORPE,  Hlghlandville,  Mass. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


GEO.  P.  PITKIN, 

61  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Breeds  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Exclusively. 

Have  won  highest  premiums  everywhere,  and  have 
the  choicest  lot  of  Plymouth  Rocks  in  America  for  sale. 
Also  eggs.  Will  send  a  beautiful  little  chromo  of  a  pair 
of  Plymouth  Rocks  for  4  cents  in  stamps.  Large  illus- 
trated circular  free. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


BRAHMAS. 


WHITE  BANTAMS  and  Brcavn  China  Geese 
FOR  SSLE.OR  WILL  EXCHANGE  FOR  PEKIN  DOCKS. 

Write,  OWEN  EVANS,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


PURE  DARK  BR  UMS 


Cocks. 


PHILANDER  WILL- 
iams'  Strain.  Also  Pea 
H.  STODDARD.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Dark  Brahmas. 

I  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Birds  bred  from  my  Prize- 
winners.  Write  for  prices.  No  Circulars, 

TIKIS.  PERRIJIE.  Camp  Hagerman,  Ohio. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


JLEOHOKNS. 

GEORGIA  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

The  best  breed  for  eggs.  Young  birds  now  laying,  at  $4 
and  $5  per  trio.  Also  fine  P.Rock  fowls,  the  best  of 
stock.  H.  A.  Kuhns,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SINGLE.  COMB  BROWN  LEGHOKNSBonney 
&  CrofEutt  strains.   Stock  and  Eggs  tor  sale.  War- 
ranted pure  and  equal  to  any.   Eggs  $2  per  setting. 
S.  D.  McKIM,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

A  few  UfUITE  I  EGiinilll  Cockerels 
for  Sale,     Hill  IE  LCWIUM!  at$2each. 

Good  stock.    BARNES    BROS.,    Union,  Iowa. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

Males  §3,  females  $2.   Eggs  $2. 
S.  W.  WELLS,    New  Albany,  I  ml. 

W.  B.  SAMPLE, 

Eliz-aville,  Intl. 

Breeder  of  Brown  Leghorns  exclusively.  My  stock  is 
selected  from  the  best  strains  in  the  United  States.  Eggs 
$1.25  per  setting.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

liAIVOSHAIVS. 

I  AMPCUAMP    FOR  SALE.   Pure  Croad  Strains. 
LftilUoflAWO   W.  J.  RICHARDSON,  Steubenville,  0. 

M.  P.  VOGEL.  Evansville.  Ind.,  has  for  sale  two  Cock- 
erels scored  by  Pierce  92  and  91  H>.  A  splendid  lot  of  Cock- 
erels and  Pullets,  early  August  hatch.   Write  for  prices. 

The  best  in  America.  The  finest 
strains  of  this  country,  mated 
with  recent  importations  from 
Major  Croad,  of  England.    Eggs  §2.50  for  13.  $4.50 
for  26.  Send  for  circulars  of  Best  Incubator  and  Brooder. 
Address     J.  L.  HARRIS,  Cimiamiiison,  N.  J. 


LANGSHANS. 


WVANDOTTES. 


WVAIVBOTTES    EXCLUSIVE  L,  Y. 

Stock  strictly  first-class.   Eggs  for  sale  from  choice  se- 
lected fowls.   For  description  and  low  prices  address 
 W.  S.  CLARK,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

A  Fine  lot  of 

WYANDOTTE  ROOSTERS, 

Six  months  old,  warranted  pure.  Also  Eggs  for  spring 
hatching.  Roosters  from  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Eggs$1.50  per!3. 
Address 

J".  IS..  TILDEKT, 

Pentwater,  Oceaua  Co.,  Mich. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


WYAIinnTTEC  MILLINGTON  AND  DR. 
n  IHI1UUI  I  CO  Weston.  Five  yards.  Excelled 
by  none.  A  few  August  chicks  for  sale.  Eggs  $3  for  15, 
$5.00  for  30.     IRVING  CROCKER,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio. 

§2*  WYANDOTTES  Eg: 

America's  best  production,  and  the  most  popular  Fowl 
ever  bred.  Fine  yards  of  fine  iowls.selected  from  a  large 
flock,  and  mated  with  great  care.  Write  for  circulars 
and  prices.  Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower  Seed,  15  cents 
per  package;  double  the  size.  25  cents. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

MISCElLABfEOVS  POULTRY. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  A  few  choice 
Goblers  and  Cockerels.  H.A.Croasdale.Del  Water  Gap.Ga. 

MRS.  T EMMIE  WEBSTER,  Austin,  Cass  Co.,Mo., breed- 
er of  pure  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  and  Mammoth  Bronze  tur- 
keys. Best  strains.  Eggs  in  their  season.  Prices  low.  Write. 

FOB  SALE,  Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower  Seed,  p'k't 
lOcts.  240  lb.  Scales  with  Butter  Salting  Beam  $0.  A  new 
invention.  Pat'dNov  1884.  D.  L.Roberts,  Royalton,N.Y. 

A.  BAGWELL,  Oakland.  Marshall  Co.,  Ky..  breeder 
of  Light  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Houdans,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  Circulars  free.  Rubber  stamps  to  order  cheap. 

EGGS.— Langshans  $3:  L.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes.  B.  Leghorns  $2  per  13,  pure  breeds.  Poultry 
Paper  12  mo.  free.   Henry  Rhodes,  Ewing  College,  111. 

OR  SALE — A  few  choice  Cockerels  and  Pullets  of 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Cochins,  P.  Rocks  and  Lang- 
shans. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs  in  season.  Ad- 
dress Wm.  T.  Baker,  Box  T5,  Evansville,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 


F 


Langshans,  Ducks  and  Turkeys. 

N.  B.  Dana.  Radnor,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  keeps  none  but 
the  best  Bronze  Turkeys,  Brazilian  Ducks  and  pure-bred 
Langshans. 


Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower  Seed,  For  sale 
by  JOHN  D.  PRYOR,  Winfield,  Kansas. 


R.  and  S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  W.  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W. 
Cochins,  L.  Brahmas.  Eggs  $2  a  setting,  or  3  settings  $5. 
Cor.  solicited.  J.  A.  Dickson.  Burton,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 


S.  A.  FOX,  Henry,  III. 

Breeder  of  First-Class  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth 
Rocks.   Eggs  $1.50  per  13,  $2.75  per  20. 


W.  0.  TOWN,  Du  Plain,  Mich./ 


Breeder 
f 

Black  and  Partridge  Cochin.  Black  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn, Plymouth  Rock,  Light  Brahma  and  W.  F.  Black 
Spanish.    Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale.    Send  for  Circulars. 


TJOALT'S  Poultry  Yard,  Lakeside,  Ohio,  offer  Eggs 
_D  frcm  first-class  stock  at  $2  for  13.  P.  Cochin,  Light 
Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Langshans,  Wvandottcs,  Brown  Leg- 
horns.P.Ducks.  B.  Turkeys,  $3.  Ttiilouse  Geese  $4  for  13. 


PURE  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Pckin  Ducks,  B.B. 
Red  Games  for  Sale.  Fair  dealing.  All  correspond- 
ence cheerfully  answered.  S.  W.  ALLEN,  White  Creek, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TJLODGJETT  &  CLARKSON,  9  Pitt  St..Charles- 
-D  ton,  S.  C, breeder  of  pure  strain  P.  Rocks, ''Conger's" 
D.  Brahmas.  B.  Cochins,  "Pool's'"  Langshans  "Croad's" 
S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  "Bonny."  Eggs  $2  for  13.  Circular  free. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS  at  $2  each,  and 
Golden  Seabright  Bantams  at  $3  per  pair.  Bronze 
Turkeys  $3  each  or  $5  per  pair.  Crystal  Spring  Poultry 
Yards  (W.  J.  Herron),  Hillsboro.  Highland  Co.,  Ohio. 

FOR  hatching.  P.  Cochin,  Black 
Javas,  P.  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns 
and  B.B.R.G.Bantams.  Price  Lists 
free.  E.  J.  Brown,  Austin,  Mo. 


EGGS 


Ornamental  White  Guineas, 

$3  to  $5  per  pair.  F.  B.  Stewart,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

FOR  SALE — 10,000  White  Mulberry  Trees.  Silk  Worm 
Eggs,  also  pure-bred  W.  P.  Bl.  Cochins,  W.  Br.Leghorns, 
P.  Rocks.  L.  Brahmas,  Langshans.  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs 
per  setting  $2  to  $3.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Buckner,  Pres.  W.  S. 
C.  Association  of  Illinois,  Peoria,  111. 

L.  W.  LAM,  WniTE  CLOUD,  MICH. 

Breeder  of  choice  P.  Rocks,  P.Cochinsand  Wyandottes. 
Some  fine  birds  for  sale  now.  Eggs  after  Feb.,  $3  per  13. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

FOR  SALE.— Eggs  from  Standard  Plymouth  Rock 
and  W.  F.  Black  Spanish,  one  setting  $1.50  to  $2.50, 
packed  in  new  baskets.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

D.  T.  HEIMLICH,  Jacksonville.  III. 

IF  you  want  a  recipe  for  Pickling  Eggs,  one  that 
will  keep  them  one  year  good  as  fresh  almost,  send 
for  prices  to     WM.  C'RISMAN, 

Woodgrove,  Morgan  Co.,  O. 

KIND  FRIENDS,  PLEASE  DO  NOT  PASS  US  BY, 
but  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  in  our  yards  prize 
stock  of  Wyandottes.  Langshans,  L.  Brahmas.  P. 
Rocks,  Mottled  Javas,  Pekin  Ducks.  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  etc.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  in  sea- 
son.  Circulars  free.  Harris  &  NefT,  Biisinessburg.  Ohio. 


"Vineyard  Stock  and  Poultry  Yards," 
C.  H.  BABCOCK,  Prop'r,  Exeter.  Nebraska. 

Eggs  from  Prize  Lang^han  and  Buff  Cochin  Fowls  $2.50 
per  13,  $4.00  per  26.   Orders  booked  now. 

GGS  FOR  HATCHING.     Plymouth  Rocks, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Spanish  and  Wyandottes. 
All  first-class  stock.  Eggs  sent  securely  any  distance.  Send 
for  prices  to  K.  W.  CRAFT,  Jamestown,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

P1TTSF1ELD  POULTRY  YARDS.  WYAN- 
dottes,  Houdans.  Black  Cochins,  Rose  and  Single- 
comb  Brown  and  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Hol- 
land Turkeys.    Eggs  in  season.    Circular  free. 
 J.  AY.  WINANS,  Pittsfield,  111. 

$3  AAA   SEND  for  Complete  Plans  and  Specifica- 
tions  of  a  Ten  Room  $3,000  House.  Enclose 
Stamp  for  Price  List  and  Explanation.     GOULD  & 
ANGELL,  Architects,  Box  690,  Providence,  R.  I. 

SEGWAN  POULTRY  YARDS,  Low  ell,  Mich. 
Two  pens  of  the  finest  Wyandottes  in  the  State. 
Beautiful  W.  C.B.Polish  and  Brown  Leghorns.  $1.50 
per  setting  of  eggs.  MRS.  S.  A.  FOX. 

COL.  J.  LEFFEL,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  a  very 
small  man,  but  he  doesn't  carry  on  a  small  bus- 
iness. If  you  want  to  buy  pure-bred  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Bees,  Queens,  send 
for  his  price  list  and  see  what  he  has  for  sale. 

300  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  WYANDOTTES. 

Bred  from  Prize  "Winning  Stock.  Seventeen  years  a 
breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  De- 
scriptive Circular  showine  matinepand "giving  prices. 

Address  h\  M.IULNGER,  DeKalb,  111. 

MARK  THIS  DOWN! 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Javas.  Langshans, 
and  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  $2  per  13. 
Handsome  illustrated  circular  free.  Address 

W.  R.  SWART,  East  Monroe,  Ohio. 

From  Light  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  Nothing 
but  choice  stock  mated.   $2.50  per  Thirteen. 

S.  V.  REEVES,  Haddoufield,  N.  J. 

BLACK  SPANISH.  Sil- 
ver Polish,  White  Guin- 
eas. Birds  winning  honors  where  ever  shown.  Eggs  in 
season.  Birds  for  sale;  no  finer  in  America.  Stamp  for 
circular.  HATHAWAY  BROS,  Paines- 

ville, Ohio. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

C.  A.  EMRY,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Breeder  of 

Wyandottes,  Langshans  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Eggs  and  fowls  for  sale.  Warranted  pure-bred  and  as 
represented.   Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

A.  H.  LANG,  TOLEDO,  OHIO, 

Breeder  of  Langshans,  L.  and  D.  Brahmas,  P.  Cochins, 
Ply.  Rocks,  Houdans,  White  Leghorns.  Rose  and  Single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorns.  B.B.  Red  and  Red  Pyle  Game  Ban- 
tams and  Dominique  (Pit)  Games.  Stock  pure  and  good. 
Prices  reasonable.  Eggs.  $3  for  13,  $5  for  26,  fresh, 
packed  to  hatch  and  warranted  to  arrive  safe. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

PAWNEE  CITY  POULTRY  CLUB, 
W.  H.  GAIlDXEIi.  Se&y,  Pawnee  City,  Xebr. 
Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks.  Langshans,  B.  Javas,  D.  Brah- 
mas, P.  Cochins.  B.  B.  R.  Gaines.  W.  C.  B.  Polish.  Hou- 
dans, R.  C.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  W.  H.  Turkeys, 
T.  and  B.  Geese,  P.  Ducks.  Prices  reasonable.  Circulars. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Sr., 

BEWj.IYAJV,  wis.. 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls — forty 
kinds.   Send  for  Price  List  and  prizes  won,  or  five  red 
stamps  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


GET  THE  BEST. 


J".  IQ,  FOOTE, 

Norwood  Park,  Cook  Co.,  III. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  Bull'  Cochins. 

First-class  stock  only.  Send  stmps  for  illustrated  circular. 


MAMMOTH  RUSSIAN  SUNFLOWER  SEED. 

Everyone  should  raise  them.  A  large  package  of 
choice  seed  will  be  sect  by  return  mail  for  only  10  cents, 
if  you  order  at  once.  Four  ounces  for  25  cents.  Thor- 
oughbred Partridse  Cochins  and  Rose  and  Single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Address  HOWARD  U. 
ACIvERMAN.  North  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

G.  W.  MARSHALL, 

S.  Farnam      Davenport,  la., 

Makes  a  specialty  T>f  fine  thoroughbred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Ligl-t  Brahmas  and  Pure  Ital- 
ian and  Cnrniohin  Bees  and  ({ueens. 
Also  all  kinds  of  Bee  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

Stock  for  sale,  also  Eggs  in  season.  Handsome  Illus- 
trated circular  free.  Please  mention  which  one  you  want. 
3Iention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


PRIZE  WINNING 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Aud  Other  Pure  Br«d  Poultry,  Including 
IRISH  WHITE  TAILS, 

A  celebrated  Strain  Pure  Pit  Games.   For  circu- 
lars address        CHAS.  A.  LEHMANN, 
P.  O.  Box  131.  Louisville,  Ky. 


i885. 
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EGGS 


FOR  HATCHING. 

Plymouth  Rocks, 

Light  Brahmas, 
White  Leghorns. 

S.  DEL.  KELLAM, 

4221  CSiand  Ave.,  N.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oyster  Shell  and  Bone  Meal  for  sale.    Circular  Bent  tree. 

White's  Prepared  Shell  for 
POULTRY. 

Our  Factory  is  situated  on  the  Sea  coast  in  Maryland, 
where  the  water  abounds  in  Oysters.  We  get  our  shells 
in  a  pure,  sweet  and  healthy  condition.  Samples  and 
price  sent  free.  P.  H.  Sprague,  Western  Ageut,  Cor- 
nell, 111..  Breeder  of  Wyandotte  and  Plymouth  Rock 
Fowls  (Eggs  for  hatching  in  season). 


T.  W.  LUDLOW, 

YONKERS,  NEW  YORK. 

m~  EXHIBITION  GAMES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Three  splendid  pens  of  Black-Breasted  Reds,  one 
Fine  pen  of  .Silver  Buckwinss ;  Eggs  $'J  per  13. 
Also  selected  pens  of  Houdans.  Wvandottes,  S.  G.  Dork- 
ings, W.  C.  B.  Polish,  D.  Brahmas,  P.  Cochins,  B.  B.  R. 
Malays,  S.S.  Hamburgs,  Red  Pile  and  Choice  Pit  Games, 
B.  R.  Bantams  and  White  Guineas.   Eggs  $2  per  13. 

Good  fowls  to  spare.  Handsome  Cockerels.  A  few  nice 
P  Rocks,  Langshans  and  B.  Leghorns.  Terms,  Cash, 
mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


I.\<  I  15 ATOISS. 


Is  the  Standard  Incubator.   Manufactured  by 
J.  S.  CAMPBELL, 

West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars. 


PLANS,  Etc.  of  an  A  1  Brooder,  bottom  heat,  by 
mail  for  $1.50  Cash.     Theo.  Jennings,  Rye, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OK  Sale  Cheap — A  300-Egg  Axford  Incubator  nearly 
new.  T.  J.  LUCOOCK,  Saratoga,  Cal. 


THE  SUCCESS  HATCHER! 

CUSHING.  403  N.  3.1 


Send  for  circulars  to  C.  C 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator. 

J6STSENT  ON  60  DAYS  TEST  TKIAIi.=®ft 

PRICE  $31.00. 

One  Hundred  Egg  capacity.  Send  for  free  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 
89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


THE  "SUCCESS"  HATCHER  cfl- 
LANCASTER,  FA.,  © 

Manufacturers  of 
The  "  Success"  Hatcher  and  8rooder  and 
Dealers  in  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs, 
Standard  Wire  Netting  &  Roofing  for  Poultry 
Houses,  Steam  Heaters,  Egg  Food,  Poultry 
Medicine  and  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
4®» Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


A  NEST  OF  OUR  JUMBO  HATCHERS. 

JTTST  OTTT" 

The  JUMBO  BABY  INCUBATOR 

Without  Batteries,  Springs,  Weights  or  Clock- 
work, is  the  most,  simple  yet  on  trie 
market.    Holds  12  dozen  Eggs. 

PRICE,  $30.00.     DOUBLE,  $45.00. 

First  to  use  electricity  and  first  to  abandon  it. 
Gold  Medal  at  Toronto,  also  at  Louisville.  The 
latter  exhibit,  our  43d,  and  sold  as  high  as700  chicks 
jn  one  day.  Send  stamps  for  circular  and  instruc- 
tions how  to  work. 

AXFORD  &  BRO. 

Cottage  Grove  Ave,  «  45th  Street,  CHICAGO* 


THE  SURE  WAY 

TO  RUN  AN 

INCUBATOR 

Successfully.   Charts  by  mail  10  cents  (silver). 

J.  H.  HUSTED,  Morgan  Park,  111. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator. 

JG^SENT  ON  60  DATS  TEST  TEIAL.^^ft 

PRICE  $21.00. 

One  Hundred  Egg  capacity.  Send  for  free  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 
89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  AAlf  I  FREE,  Calendar  for  1885,  and  a 
I  Elf  IK  *  chance  to  make  money.  E.  W. 
kWB\  ■  RUSH,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J. 


FERRETS  and  Spurs  for  sale.  Send  4  cents  for  cir 
cular.  H.  E.  SPENCER,  Centre  Village,  N.  Y. 

It)  Cards,  Hidden  Name,  Embossed,  etc.  CDCC 
|  £  For  Stamp.  Hicks  »fc  Co.,  Morenci,  Mich.  \  f| tt 

CALCINED  BONE  MEAL  makes  shell  fast,  because 
all  impurities  are  destroyed  by  fire.  One  pound  of 
Calcined  Bone  will  go  as  far  as  two  pounds  of  unburnt. 
4  cts.  per  lb.  H.  S.  GOODWIN,  Chemist,  E.  Liverpool, O. 

DAUC  MEAI  for  poultry,  fresh  ground.  5  cents 
UUnt  IHfcHL  per  pound.    ftVCTEQ    Cfe'EG  I 

4  cents  per  lb.  for  pure  ground  UlulCn  dltbLL 

Eggs  and  Poultry.    L.  F.  WRIGHT,  Mendota,  111. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

IBOKTIE  MIIjIiS. 

We  are  Western  Agents  for  Wilson  Bros.  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills.  Save  Frieght  by  ordering  from  us.  Send 
for  circular. 

THOMPSON  BROS., 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 


CUT  OF  LADIES'  VEST 

T 


HIS  cut  illustrates  our  beautiful  and  neatly 
fitting  Combination  Vest  lor  Ladies. 

We  make  the  same  for  gentlemen.  In  call- 
ipecial  attention  to  this  Garment  we 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  all-im- 
portant fact  that  our  Magnetic  Vest  furnishes 
Full  and  Complete  Insulation!  Full  and 
complete  Protection  to  all  the  Vital  Or- 
gans of"  the  Body !  Of  the  whole  range  of  our 
appliances  none  so  f  uly  and  completely  recharges 
the  blood  and  revitalizes  the  nerve  centers  as 
does  this  admirable  Garment,  serving  at  once 
all  the  purposes  of  a  thick,  heavy  vest  or  waist 
combining  all  the  pleasant  features  of  the  corset 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  complete  protec- 
tion against  malaria  in  all  its  forms,  and  a  posi- 
tive curative  agent  of  great  power  for  Any  and 
All  diseases  of  the  Thorax  and  Abdomen.  No 
lady  or  gentleman  with  impaired  health  or  weak- 
ened constitution  can  afford  to  go  without  this 
Vest,  combining  as  it  does,  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant garments  of  underwear,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  life  to  all  the  tissues,  vitality  to 
all  the  capillaries,  and  warmth,  tone  and  re- 
doubled strength  and  power  to  every  organ  in 
the  body.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  equal 
protection  against  disease.and  cure  for  the  same, 
now  known.  We  have  had  experience  to  war- 
rant all  we  say  of  these  appliances,  and  peo- 
ple who  have  worn  them  will  cheerfully  testify 
to  what  we  publish,  from  their  own  experience. 

Tfoa  Uftsi  fits  and  conforms  to  the  body  like 
I  lie  8S9I  a  glove,  and  while  exerting  its 
healing  and  sustaining  powers,  it  imparts  a  gen- 
ial, warming,  soothing  influence  upon  the  entire 
nerve  ganglia.  It  tones  and  recharges  the  spin- 
al nerves,  imparts  inward  life  and  activity  until 
the  whole  being  is  aglow  with  magnetic  warmth 
an  enerdgy. 

It  is  nc  profanation  to  say  that  the  wearer  of 
this  exquisite  Garment  has  been  "born  again" 
physically.  This  is  the  precise  language  of  hun- 
dreds who  have  worn  it  and  been  taken  from 
beds  of  sickness  and  pain  and  restored  to  com- 
plete health  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Could 
the  reader  realize  the  full  force  of  these  facts 
none  would  pass  through  the  rigors  of  winter  in 
our  climate  without  this  grand  safeguard  and 
protection  against  cold.  Catarrh,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Pneumonia,  Scarlet  Fever 
and  Nervous  prostration,  from  whatever 
cause  induced.  In  reply  to  sthe  oft-repeated 
question,  "What  Diseases  do  these  Appli- 
ances Cine?'  we  answer  by  positively  assert- 
ing that  we  know  of  no  disease  of  our  climate 
these  appliances  will  not  cure,  except  Cancer, 
and  in  the  earlier  stages  they  will  arrest  and 
eliminate  this  terrible  blood  poison.  Magnetism, 
properly  applied,  will  cure  every  curable  disease, 
whatever  the  cause. 

This  Vest,  with  the  Insoles,  comprises  in  itself 
a  Whole  suit  equal  to  all  our  other  Ap- 
_  pliances  combined.   It  is  a  thing  of  beauty, 
light  and  easy  to  wear,  convenient  and  close-fitting. 

In  cases  of  Consumption,  Paralysis,  Spinal  Weakness,  Locomotor  Ataxia  and  all  blood  and  nerve  dis- 
orders, it  is  invaluable.  Many  persons  after  wearing  this  Garment  for  a  season  declare  they  would  not  do  without 
it  tor  $500.  It  will  repay  twice  its  cost  in  the  health  and  comfort  it  imparts  in  a  single  month.  By  sending  us  cor- 
rect measures  we  can  send  a  perfect  fitting  Garment  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  mail  or  express.  All  letters 
of  inquiry  inclosing  stamp — will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  certificates  and  testimonials  from  prominent  physi- 
cians and  others  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

ilSr'Our  Magnetic  Insoles.  I.  e..  Foot  Batteries,  will  warm  your  feet  and  keep  them  comfortable  in  cold 
weather.   Sil  .00  a  pair,  or  three  for  $3.00.  bv  mail.   Send  stamps  or  currency  at  our  risk,  by  mail. 

CHICAGO  1UAGNETH'  SHIELD  CO.,  6  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  III. 
Send  for  our  New  Book.  "A  I1  Iain  Road  to  Health,"  Free. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


MUST  BE  SOLD. 


s 


To  close  out 
our  Holiday 
Goods  we 

now  make  this  great  offer :  On  receipt  of  52  cents  *n  stamps 
or  postal  note,  we  will  send  the  Social  Visitor  Magazine  for 
3  mos.,  and  to  every  subscriber  will  send  Free  all  the  follow- 
ing articles :— 1  ISeautiful  Photograph  AUuim, 
containing  SO  Photographs  of  the  Cities  of  the  World, 
London,  Liverpool,  Berlin,  Florence,  Rome,  Vienna,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Paris  and  25  other  European  Cities.  1  Floral 
Hand  JSook,  with  chromo  covers.  Every  lady  is  de- 
lighted with  it.  3  Sets  Toy  Furniture,  25  Pieces, 
comprising  Parlor  Set,  Upright  Piano,  Stool,  Centre 
Table,  Small  Table,  Sofa,  Easy  Chair,  two  small  Chairs, 
Easel  with  Picture,  Folding  Screen,  Foot-rest.  J)ining- 
Ruom  Set,  Four  Chairs.  Large  Square  Table  and  Side- 
board.  Chamber  Set,  Bedstead,  Bureau,  Sink,  Towel   

Rack,  three  Chairs  and  Cricket.   3  Pretty  l>olls,  with  beautiful  life-like  features;  one  little  bo„ 
dolls  with  a  complete  wardrobe  of  32  pieces,  dresses,  hats,  cloaks,  &c.    X  Oxford  XMition  of  the1" 
tame  n  tc    Just  think  of  it!  a  large  32-page  illustrated  Magazine  3  months,  filled  with  charming  storie 
the  above  goods,  for  only  52  cents  !   We  give  you  more  than  five  times  the  value  of  the  money  paid  a: 
great offerto  induceeverybody  to  subscribe.  Address  Social  Visitor,  Lot  kBox  3139,  Bost 


We  have  about  4000  copies  of  the  Oxford  Edition  of  I 
the  New  Testament,  imported  from  London,  and  in-  I 
dorsed  as  the  best.  Handsomely  bound  in  English  I 
cloth,  and  containing  350  pages.  Evert/  eubscriberwho  \ 
orders  at  once,  as  per  this  advertisement,  will  receive  a 
copy  of  the 
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SEED  CORN 

DUNHAM'S  IMPROVED 

WHITE  DENT. 

Ripens  ire  lOO  Days. 

Yields  from  75  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  besl  White  Field  Corn  raised.  A  limited 
quantity  at  the  following  prices ; 

$1.00  Per  JPccls.. 
S1.30     "       io  Busnel. 
$2.00     "  Busnel. 

Delivered  in  sacks  at  Freight  or  Express  office, 
Wayne,  111.,  free.  Mtemit  by  Postal  Note  or 
Money  Order  on  Chicago,  111.  Order  at  once. 
Address 

Daniel  IDiinham, 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  III. 

Poultry  Keeper  Series 
No.  1. 

POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT, 

By  P.  H.  JACOBS, 

EDITOR  OF 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

This  new  book  is  just  issued  and  will  be  found  to  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  raising 
poultry  for  profit.  Mr.  Jacobs  does  not  write  from  a 
theoretical  point  but  from  an  actual  experience  of  thirty 
years  in  the  poultry  yard.  Contents  of  the  book  are, 
Capital  Required,  How  to  Succeed  with  Large  Numbers, 
Why  Failures  Occur.  The  Bast  Breeds  for  Profit,  Advan- 
tage of  Certain  Breeds  and  Crosses.  Management  of  Hens 
for  Laying,  Why  Poultry  has  not  been  Profitable  when 
Kept  in  Larga  Numbers.  Construction  of  Poultry  Houses 
and  Yards,  illustrated.  Growing  Green  Food,  Why  Hens 
Do  not  Lay.  Treatment  of  Diseases.  Comparison  of  Large 
and  Small  Flocks.  Management « if  Chirks  for  Market  and 
the  Best  Crosses  Therefor.  How  to  Feed  and  How  to  Man- 
ege in  Winter,  and  hundreds  of  other  suggestions  of  great 
value  for  those  contemplating  raising  poultry  for  market 
and  profit. 

Price  25  Cents 

Postage  paid.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 
$9  Randolph  St..        -        -        Chicago,  III. 

F~ARMERS  ShouSdRead 
COEMAN'S  RURAL  WORLD— Now  in  its 

37th  year,  and  the  leading  weekly  Agricultural,  Horti- 
cultural and  Stock  Journal  of  the  West.    Terms.  $1.50 
per  year.    Samples  free.   NORMAN  J.  COLMAX,  Pub- 
lisher. 600 >o  Olive  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


BETTER  THAN  BOLD. 

An  article  of  daily  use  in  every  family.  Make  it  at 
home  and  save  Two  Hundred  per  cent.  Every  one  should 
possess  it.  Profitable  business  for  the  idle.  Particulars 
free.  Address  J.  B.  CURL.  518  E.  5th  St.  DesMoines,  la. 
Mention  the  1'oultry  Keeper,, 

■flS"  Send  8  cents  in  postage  stamps  to  the  ""©a 

FANCIERS'  GAZETTE,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

for  a  copy.  It  is  a  monthly,  32  large  pages  and  a  cover. 
It  gives  the  "ins  and  outs'*  of  the  poultry  business,  man- 
ner of  scoring  by  a  Standard,  building"  designs,  symp- 
toms and  remedies  of  all  known  diseases,  how  to  manage 
and  rear  naturally  and  artificially  on  a  large  or  small  scale, 
etc.  It  is  a  complete  repository  of  poultry'  literature,  cov- 
ering the  entire  field. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

(TBEWABE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

XTSE  rp-pq 

"POULTRY  KEEPER" 

"Poultry  Keeper"  Roup  Pills,  per  box  25c. 

"Poultry  Keeper"  Cholera  Specific,  per  box  25c. 

"Poultry  Keeper"  Condition  Food,  per  package.  .25c. 
All  Postpaid.   A  concise,  practical  treatise  on  Poultry 
Diseases,  sent  free  on  application. 
HEXRV  HOWARD  A-  CO.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


DUTCH  POCT/TRY  f  OMPOUND. 

An  Invigorator  and  Egg  Producer.  Sample  by  mail 
25cts.  Put  up  in  1,  10.  25.  50  and  100  pound  packages  for 
25cts.,  $1.50,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $7.50  respectively.  Bone 
Meal.  fine.  Sets  lb.  Granulated  Bone.  4cts  lb.  '  Cracked 
Oyster  Shells,  2cts  lb.:  granulated,  a  new  and  superior  ar- 
ticle lie.  lb.  All  in  anv  quantities.  Cash  with  order. 
Riverdale  Manufacturing  Co..  Bellows  Falls.  Vt, 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper, 


Grillfl  your  own  Bone, 


Meal.  Oyster  Shells, 
GRAHAM  Flour  and  Corn 
lin  t  he  *S  HAKD  MIXjIj 

(F.  Wilson's  Patent).  lOO  per 
cent,  more  made  in  keeping  poul- 
try. *  Also  POWER  MIlil,S  and  FARM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 
on  application.  WILSON  BROS.,  Fusion,  Pa. 

I9H  V%  BB  BH   ■    Complete  Plans  and  Specifica- 

B_  BJ        H—    W    tions  for  making  an  Incubator 

r  W\  ■  ■  '  and  Brooder  for  $3.00.  free  with 
■  ■■  ■■■■  ■  each  order  for  $1.50  worth  of  Im- 
proved Egg  Food,  71b.  Trial  Package  35  cents.  Address 
at  once.   J.  O.  SCHLOTTERBECK,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


^T^^S^^™^^^i  Instructor  and  558  pieces  Violin  Music  by 
V  IULI  N  maU  50c-    Silver  Steel  Violin 
!SlrinSs,  set  of  4  by  mail  cents. 
A  Violin  Outfit  Given  Away,   Any  one  can  get 

onefree.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue;  everything  in  the  music 
line,  andWatches,Ma;ric  Lanterns, Revolvers, &c  G  H  W 
BATES  &  CO.,  Importers,  100  Sudbury  St.,  Boston/Miss." 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS  recommended  at  OHIO 
STATE  FAIS.  SUFFER  no  longer  with 
RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA,  MALARIA, 
•DYSPEPSIA  or  any  other  pains.  Ask  you! 
-Druggist  M  the  HORSE  SHOE 
.  B  ATTERY,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  ol 
50  cents.  HORSE  SHOE  BATTERY  CO, 
177  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
BSir£5©©  in  Premiums  to  Agents.^SSk 


A  CHANGE  TC  MAKE  $1,000 


ON  A  ONE  DOLLAR 
INVESTMENT. 


;Wo  Sutoscrltoer  "V*7"iXl  Receive  Loss 
TIaeixa  2S  Cents  in  Cash, 


The  following  list  of  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  persons  who  subscribe  for  our  paper  between  this  date 
and  the  30th  day  of  March:  _ 

TIAD  fllVrC1  T^AT  T  AT?  We  will  enter  your  name  on  our  subscription  books,  and 
1  V  /  IA  I  J    I/V/lJUiYlV   mail  you  regularly  twice  a  month  for  One  Year  the 

Farm,  Field  and  Stockman  (24  pages  ),and  send  you  immediately  by  sealed  mail  three  numbered  re- 
ceipts  good  for  three  of  the  following  presents : 

The  List  of  Presents  to  Be  Given  Our  Subscribers: 

10  U  S  Government  Bonds  of  $500  each. 

20  U  S  Greenbacks  of  $100  each  

1  TJ  S  Government  Bond  

20  U  S  Greenbacks  of  $50  each  

50  US  Greenbacks  of  $20  each  

100  U  S  Greenbacks  of  $10  each  

100  U  S  Greenbacks  of  $5  each. 


100  Solid  Silver  Table  Spoons  $  250 

100  Solid  Silver  Desert  Spoons   200 

100  Sets  Silver  Forks  (6  to  the  set)   1000 

100  Sets  Silver  Plated  Dinner  Knives  (6  to  set)  250 

100  Silver  Sugar  Shells   50 

50  Silver  Ice  Pitchers   500 

1000  Photograph  Albums.  $2  each    2000 

1000  Pocket  Silver  Fruit  Knives   1000 

1000  Gentlemen's  Pocket  Knives   1000 

20  Gentlemen's  Gold  Watches   1600 

20  Ladies'  Gold  Watches   1200 

20  Boys'  Watches   200 

3  Solitaire  Diamond  Finger  Bings   400 

2500  Souvenir  Art  Portfolios   1200 

500  Ladies'  Gold  Lockets   500 

500  Gold  Finger  Rings    500 

400  Ladies'  Breast  Pins   400 

200  Gent's  Scarf  Pins  and  Watch  Chains   200 

2000  Fine  Mounted  Gold  Toothpicks   2000 

500  Beautiful  Nickel  Clocks   3000 

2500  Gold  Toothpicks   1000 

2000  Gold  Pencils   500 

104  Telescopes   520 


2000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
500 

5  Grand  Parlor  Organs   1000 

3  Grand  Pianos   900 

1  Twenty-Foot  Sloop  Sail-Boat   300 

1  Rob  Roy  Fifteen-Foot  Canoa   100 

1  Four-Oared  Row-boat   100 

1  Columbia  Bicycle   100 

2  Phaetons   500 

5  Top.  Buggies   1000 

5  Elegant  Black  Silk  Dress  Patterns   200 

2  Village  Carts   200 

5  Best  Singer  Sewing  Machines   250 

2  Raw  Silk  Parlor  Suits   400 

2  Plush  Silk  Parlor  Suits   600 

5  Silver  Dinner  Services   500 

1  Black  Walnut  Marble  Top  Chamber  Suit...  100 

100  Sets  Solid  Silver  Teaspoons— ti  to  the  set...  600 

Every  subscriber  who  does  not  get  one  of  the  above  valuable  prizes  will  receive  a  present  of  Twenty- 
Five  Cents  in  cash.  Remember  everyone  who  subscribes  for  one  vear  will  receive  our  twenty-four  page 
elegant  illustrated  paper  for  one  year  and  Three  Receipts  good  for  three  of  the  above  presents 
ranging  from  25  cents  in  cash  to  One  Thousand  Dollars  in  Cash.  Our  paper  has  now  a  bona-fide  cir- 
culation of  150.000  subscribers.  Has  been  established  eight  years.  All  of  the  above  presents  will  be  awarded 
March  30th,  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner.  A. full  list  of  the  award  will  be  furnished  subscribers  free.  Per- 
sons living  at  a  distance  will  have  presents  sent  them  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
article  awarded.   Positively  no  postponement. 

THIE5  OPS":es  DOTiTiAR  which  you  send  us  is  the  regular  subscription  price  for  a  yearly 
subscription,  and  therefore  we  charge  nothing  for  the  presents.  Do  not  let  this  opportunity  go  by.  We  believe 
you  will  like  our  paper  so  well  that  you  will  remam  a  regular  subscriber,  and  say  with  others  that  von  would 
not  be  without  it  for  five  times  the  cost.  YOUR  SUBSCR I PTIOX  FREE.  Get  five  of  your'friends  to 
join  you  by  cutting  this  out  and  showing  it  to  them.  Send  us  So  and  we  will  send  you  the  paper  for  one  year, 
and  three  "numbered  receipts  for  each  of  your  subscribers  and  two  extra  Tor  your  trouble. 

(SEN I)  TEN"  SUBSCRIBERS  with  $10  and  we  will  send  13  papers  one  year  and  36 
numbered  receipts  good  for  thirty-six  presents,  and  in  addition  we  will  send  you  at  once  a 
solid  hunting  cased  gold  Aluminum  Watch  free.  This  watch  is  a  fine  time  keeper  and  cannot  be 
told  from  a  genuine  gold  watch.  You  can  trade  this  watch  for  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars.  You  can  have 
the  papers  sent  to  you  friends  and  we  will  make  the  receipts  all  out  in  your  name.  We  could  not  make  this 
watch  offer  did  we  not  control  the  entire  product  of  the  factory. 

FARM  PIFI  R  ArJIi  C TDPIf  M  AM  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  edited  Family  and  Agricultural  papers. 
rHnilli  IILLU  HHU  OIUUMnHIl  It  contains  twenty  four  large  pages.  The  paper  is  magazine  form, 
bound,  stitched  and  cut.  Its  circulation  is  now  150,000.  SAMPLE  COPY  SENT  FREE.  Stories, 
Sketches,  Poetry,  Farm,  Gartlen,  Household  and  Agricultural  Departments  by  the  best 
Contributors  of  the  day.  In  short,  it  contains  that  which  will  interest,  instruct  and  amuse  the  whole 
family.  Our  reputation  is  fully  established  and  the  people  are  satisfied  that  we  have  capital  enough  to  carry 
out  and  fulfill  anv  offer  we  may  make.  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  will  let  such  an  opportunity  go  by? 
filXTT?  I W  1  T  TAT?  secures  the  FARM  FIEED  AND  STOCKMAN  for  one  year,  and 
VJIa  I  -i  I  /  Y  /  Ijlj^V  IV  three  numbered  receipts  which  will  entitle  you  to  three  of  the  presents  in 
the  award.  The  paper  is  worth  double  the  subscription  price.  As  to  our  reliability  we  refer  to  any  Bank  or 
Express  Company  in  Chicago  and  the  Commercial  Agencies.  We  are  now  known  the  world  over.  Money  in 
soms  of  $1  may  be  sent  in  ordinary  letter  at  our  risk ;  larger  sums  should  be  sent  by  Registered  Letter,  P.  0. 
Money  Order  or  Express. 

REMEMBER  these  are  Present?  to  our  Subscribers  given  to  them  absolutely  Free.  Cut 
this  out  and  show  to  friends,  acquaintances  and  neighbors,  as  it  will  not  appear  again. 
This  is  a  great  opportunity  and  vou  should  take  advantage  of  this  extraordinary  ofler. 
Address     FARM,  FIELD  AND  STOCKMAN,  89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


PEICE  ONLY 

$4.00 


GREAT 

BARGAIN. 
Address, 


OYAL  CONCERT 

ORGAN  ACCORDEON. 

Designed  to  take  the  place  of  a  Parlor 
Organ.  Fills  every  musical  want.  No 
knowledge  of  music  required.   This  su- 
perb instrument  has  10  ke}'s,  2  stops,  2 
Bets  of  reeds.  The  mouldings  are  em- 
bellished with  large  bugles,  magnificent- 
ly plated  with  com  silver.  The  corners 
and  clasps  are  of  burnished  silver,  and 
the  case  is  Piano  finish.  The  bellows 
arc  double,  producing  tones  almost  ag 
powerful  as  a  Cabinet  Organ.   Any  one 
can  at  once  produce  the  most  brilliant 
musical  effect.  "We  send  with  each  a 
complete  instructor  printed  in  fig- 
ures (1-2-3,  &c.)  so  any  one  can  learn 
the  6imple  rules  and  at  once  play  on  the 
instrument.  "We  also  send  200  pieces  of  the 
and  best  Songs,  Polkas,  Waltzes,  &c. 
implc  to  play  and  delightful  to  listeners.  We  send 
by  express  (boxed  free)  on  receipt  of  $  l.OO. 

0.  H,  W,  BATES  &  CO.,  Importers.  106  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Standard  Roofing 

And  lining  for  Poultry  Houses,  cheaper  and  more  dura- 
ble than  shingles,  water-proof,  vermin-proof,  air-tight, 
can  be  applied  by  any  one.  For  samples  and  circulars 
address 

J±.,  IF*.  SWAN, 

46  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City. 

WIRE  CLOTH  NETTING 

Of  all  kinds,  at  lowest  rates.  Address 

C.  L.  AI  RES,  Stamford,  Ct. 

EUREKA  PILE  REMEDY! 

Relieves  instantly  and  cures  thoroughly  (in  two  to  four 
days)  External  Piles.    Sent  for  50  cents  to  any  address 
A.  KAFFENSPEKGEK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

THE  POPULAR  BOOK. 

"ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION   OF  POULTRY." 

Nearly  three  thousand  copies  already  sold. 
Contains  history  of  incubators,  estimates  of  costs  and 
profits,  plans  for  a  successful  Brooding-house,  instructions 
for  feeding  and  rearing  incubator  chicks,  and  general  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  artificial  incubation.  Price 
50  cents,  by  mail,  postage  paid.  MAURICE  G.  STRONG, 
Room  9  Glcun  Building;       -       Ciiiciunati,  O. 

Do  You  Want  to  Make  Money  Raising 

POtLTRY?  THE  FOLLOWING  WELL- 
KNOWN  WORKS  OF  STODDARD  will  convince 
all  that  there  is  money  in  poultry.  Mr.  Stoddard's  books 
are  all  standard  works  and  are  of  great  utility  to  those 
who  want  to  raise  poultry  for  profit  or  pleasure:  Poul- 
try Architecture,  or  How  to  Build,  25  cts.;  Book  on 
Brown  Leghorns,  25  cts.;  Book  on  White  Leghorns,  25 
cts.;  Book  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  25  cts.;  Book  on  Light 
Brahmas,  25  cts.;  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes,  25  cts.; 
How  to  Feed  Poultry,  25  cts.;  Ho.v  to  Raise  Poultry  on 
a  Large  Scale.  Any  of  the  above  named  books  sent, 
postpaid,  to  anv  part  of  the  XX.  S.  or  Canada,  Address 
THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


We  will  send  vou  a  watch  or  a  chain 
BY  MAIL  OK  EXPRESS,  G.  O.  D.,  to  be 

examined  before  paying-anymoney 
and  if  not  satisfactory , returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Watch  "Warranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


A.  W.  MYERS  &  CO.,  196  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

If  you  have  Poultry.  Eggs  or  Game  to  dispose  of,  write 
to  them.   Refer  to  National  Bank  of  Illinois. 

A.  L.  TUCKER, 

167  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Commission  Merchant. 

If  you  have  Poultry,  Eggs  or  Game  to  dispose 
of  write  him. 


SEEDS  SENT 


FREE. 


IfyouwantFresh  Reliable 
Tested  seeds  cheap  .send  for 
our  fine  llustrated  Catalogue. 
Sent  free.    We  gjve  ex- 
tras with  every  order.  Ladies 
"1  gardeners  say  ourseeds 
Bare  the  best.  Special 
"wholesale  price  list  for 
•  Ca.deners. 
ALNEER  BROS. 

Rockford,  Ill- 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


SEEDS. 

CHEAPEST, 

Pure  &  Best, 


I  Gardeners  trade  a  spe- 
ialty.  Packets  only  3c. 
''Cheap  as  dirt  by  oz.  &  lb. 
Postage  or  Exp.  paid. 

50000  Guides 

FREE.  Send  your  address  for  my  most 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Garden-Guide  ever 
minted.  R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford  111. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


WE  HAVE 


Something 
XTEW 


Indespensible  to  every  family- 
Sells  at  eight  wherever  offered. 

Icleared*12.75thefirstday  G.  J.  Whlto,  Ills. 
"  sold  88  the  first  3  days.      L.  W.  Thompson.  Iowa. 
ImakefcS.to$5.  daily,  clear.  N.  H.  Endleyg,  Ktns, 
I  sold  30  in  35  calls.  H  G.  Daniels,  Mo. 

I  can  make  1500.  to  2500.00  a  year  clear.  L.  A.  Hlpollte,  Ind. 
64 page  Catalogu-,  showine  quick  sale,  large  profits,  testimo- 
nials and  valuable  hints  all  free,  J,E,6bepard  s  Co.,  CiBtlnnaM) 


SHAKESPEARE  ONCE  SAID 

"Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  have  health  and  sleep  at  night."  We  will  add  that  at  the  present  day  all  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  cf  health  by  the  proper  use  of 

DR.  R.  S.  MILTON'S  HINDOO  REMEDIES. 


guaranteed  to  he  infallible  for  the  cure  of  the  above  ailments.   This  is  no  patent  medicine,  and  can  be 

purchased  only  of  the  manufacturers.    They  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of 

Parties  sending  for  medicines  should  descrioe  as  near  as  possible  the  nature  of  their  disease.  Send  Postal  Note, 
currency  or  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

M.  R.  SMITH  «fc  CO.,  77  West  6th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Consultation  and  Treatment  by  Mail  of  Special  Diseases  $5. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


A  SPLENDID  BARGAIN 


Thi 
be  tU 


Concert  Organelle 

THE  CHEAPEST 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

EVER  OFFERED 


s  is  universally  owned  to 
e  raostcoiiipletc,  per- 
fect, siimI  superior 
instrument  of  its  kind 
ever  manufactured.  Not 
only  is  its  form  more  ar- 
tistic, audits  works  nmio 
simple,  but  it  contains 
double  the  number 
of  reeds  to  be  found  in 
any  other  instrument  of 
its  description.  Ir  hns 
a  so  the  un  usual  and  must 
valuable  quality  ti.at 

IT  CAN  BE  CHANGED 

Instantly  fmm  a  hi^h  to 
alow  kev  and  back  again 
_   pleasure.      The  Concert  <;  rg:i nette  is  fast 
makincits  way  into  the  drawing  rooms  of  our  most  re 
spectableppople,  it  possessing  the  most  desirable  advantage  over 

;ea«^i  IT  CAN  BE  PLAYED  BY  ANYONE 

even  il  totally  ignorant  of  a  single  note  of  music 
The  Concert  Orsanette,  has  two  stops  with  two  sets  of  the  tinest  and  strongest  Orjrnn  Reeds,  28  in 
number.  It  rivals  the  Cabinet  Oriran  in  the  power,  fullness  and  sweetmelodiousness  of  ,ts  tones  all  thr«  ugh  the  register 
Price,  only  $  |  2.00  each.  "We  have  made  up  our  mind  to  enormously  increase  cur  sales,  aud  to  do  it  hi  the 
jhortesttime  possible,  we  make  this 

EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  M^^aS^SrS  Only  Seven  Dollars 

to  any  nersnn  who  will  order  it  before  January  1st,  1885.  Take  Advantage  of  tht-  offer  now  and  send  your  order  at 
once.  Th  8  advertisement  will  not  appear  ajiain,  so  cut  it  out,  and  remember  that  it  will  make  a  Splendid  Christ- 
mas or  Slew  Year's  Present.  We  send  free,  with  each  orde  ,  a  good  selection  of  music  and  cuuranteo  every 
Instrument  perfect.  We  will  sendC.O.  D..  if  Three  Dollars  is  sent  withjhe  order,  the  balance,  Four  Dollars  can_b  ■  paid 
at  express  offi  e  when  the  Ori:an- 
ette  is  received.  Send  P.  O.  Money 

Order  or  Registerd  Letter  to 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


TWO  STOPS. 

TWO  FULIi  SETS 
OP  ORGAN  REEDS. 

With  a  Concert  Organette  in  your  parlor 
you  can  give  dancing  parties,  and  it  is 
equally  appropriate  for  sacred  music. 


C  O.  D  .  if  Three  [)»i]!ais  is  sent  with  the  order,  the  balance,  ruur  Dollaiscan  0  ■  paia 

World  M'f'g,  Co.  122  Nassau  Street,  Mew  York 


EVERYBODY'S  PAINT  BOOK 


people  now  they  may 
of  a  professional  painter 
given 


and  applying  paints  ore 
I "also  tells  all "about  V ARN ISHINC,  POLIS H I N  C ,  STA[NJNC, 


Full  directions  for  mixing 
0L._ 

as  well  as  how  to  RENO1 


feffl F^TURe'so  ?hLafi?  winWa'st'od  as  new.-  It  tells  a  l  about 
HOUSE  CLEAN  INC  and  putting  things  to  rights  so  far  as  they  can  be  done 
by ""mand  KafsonuneTMany ^useful hintsou  ARTISTIC  WORKfor  HOME 


DECORATION  areeiven. 


PAINTING  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


Full  directions  are  given  for  ~ 
Painting  all  Muds  of  Farm 

Implements,  with  a  list  of  best  colors  to  use    ,..„,.,.  .    „  - 

r>l  r  A  Ml  MP  UniieC  Under  this  head  full  directions  are  given  for 
ULLAmNU  nUUOLi  rnixing  and  applying  Kalsomine  to  ceilings  and 
^lli  It  also  tells  how  to  make  and  use  stencils  for  ornamenting  ceilings.  Gives 
detailed  directions  for  PAPER-H  ANCI  NC  so  that  every  one can  paper -arocin 
successfully.  Tells  howto  make  DAMASK  WALLS,  etc.  TeUs  howto  paint 
a  kitchen  or  chamber  FLOOR,  varnish  O I L- CLOTH,  paint  the  FRONT 
DOOR,  varnish  RUSTIC  WORK,  restore  CHROMOS  and  oil  paintings, 
renovate  PICTURE  FRAMES,  CLEAN  MARBLE,  etc.    .  ... 

PAINTING  OUTBUILDINGS. 

fDA T\\ t\ m r*  onnrc    TeUs  now to  paint  13,1111  TJN  an1  shincle  5 

"AlIN  I  IflU    n  U U  r  O .  roofs,  and  what  roofs  are  most  durable. 

PAINTING  FARM  WAGONS.  t*^Z™™TgU™ i^cSi 


mixing  and  the  colors  best  to  use. 

OA  DDI  APT  DAIMTIMf  Precise  and  detailed  directions  for  painting  _ 
UAn nIALlL.   "AIIN  I  MNU.  buggies  and  carnages,  showing  each  step  in 

the  work,  are  given.                                    .  ,  c        i  • 

Unil/ir  ntPHD  ATlftMO  Under  this  head  full  directions  for  making 
rlUIVlL  UlOUHAI  IUIMO.  the  beautiful  and  popular  SPATTER 
WORK  are  given.  Ladies  take  great  delight  in  this  work,  and  many  beautiful 
pictures  can  be  made.   m,   .        .    ,„,—  .__ 

It  tells  how  to  POLISH  A  PIANO  or  ORGAN,  how  to  IMITATE 
CROUND  CLASS,  how  to  make  paint  for  BLACK-BOA?  DS,  STAIN 
FOR  OAK  CRA'iNINC,  M  A  HOC  A  NJ^  STAIN,  ROSEWOOD 
STAIN,  etc.  Also  tells  about  GILDING.  BRONZINC,  SILVERINC 
AND  LACQUERING. 

The  book  contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations,  anci  is  handsomely  bound 
in  extra  cloth,  with  ink  and  gold,  and  will  be  sent  10  any  part  of  the  country  on 
receiptof  price.  ONE  DOLLAR.   Agen's  Wanted.  Address 

W.V.  R.  P0WIS,  Publisher,  89  Randolph  St,  Chicago,  III. 
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Feb. 


INQUIRIES. 

L.  P.,  Danbury.  N.  H. — How  much  will  a  dozen  of  eggs 
or  a  pair  of  Black  Javas  owned  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston. 
Highland  Park,  111.,  cost  next  spring  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving in  November  number? 

We  do  not  know  the  prices  of  advertisers. 
"Write  him,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply. 

J.  F.,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.— How  large  a  yard  does  it 
take  to  confine  twenty-five  hens  so  they  will  not  pick  the 
grass  entirely  off?  Do  you  call  Rose-comb  White  Leg- 
horns equally  as  good  layers  as  the  straight  comb? 

It  would  require  perhaps  an  acre,  but  if  the 
yards  are  divided  into  small  lots,  and  the  fowls 
frequently  changed,  one-fourth  ot  an  acre  will  be 
large  enough.  The  rose-combs  equal  the  singles 
in  every  respect. 

W.  J.  R.,  Newalbarnv.  Ohio.— Give  me  the  best  method 
for  packing  eggs  that  v'ou  have  tried,  and  please  state  if 
the  sulphur  process  is  a  sure  and  reliable  way  for  keep- 
ing eggs. 

The  sulphur  process  works  well  with  us,  but 
some  complain  that  it  discolors  the  eggs.  Try 
the  German  method  given  in  "Inquiries"  of  Jan- 
uary. 

J.  P.  H.,  Bathgate,  D.  T.— I  wish  to  go  into  ducks  in  a 
small  way;  what  variety  would  be  best  and  where  could 
they  be  had  ?  I  would  prefer  one  of  the  larger  varieties, 
if  suitable.  They  would  require  hardiness  for  this 
latitude. 

Try  the  Pekins.  They  are  advertised  by  sev- 
eral in  The  Poultry  Keeper. 

W.  M.,  South  Baintree,  Mass.— Can  a  number  of  incu- 
bators be  operated  together?  Can  chicks  be  hatched  the 
year  round  ? 

Your  plan  is  a  good  cne.  Yes;  chicks  can  be 
hatched  the  year  round. 

G.  W.  W.,  Moline,  111.— I  wish  to  ask  a  question  or  two: 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  how  much  food 
ought  to  be  given  to  a  dozen  hens  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition  to  lay  and  not  get  them  too  fat?  Is  twice  a 
day  in  winter  enough  to  feed  laying  hens  ? 

No  fixed  quantity  can  be  named.  Give  them 
what  they  will  eat  up  clean.  Two  feeds  a  day  are 
sufficient. 

P.  C.  S.,  Burlington,  la.— At  what  temperature  must 
eggs  be  kept  before  wanting  to  put  th3in  in  the  incuba- 
tor? I  have  quite  a  number  which  I  have  been  keeping 
in  the  cellar  this  cold  weather.  A  thermometer  among 
the  eggs  registers  'JO3;  will  they  hatch  or  have  they  been 
chilled? 

Any  temperature  above  34°  and  below  75°  will 
answer.  Thev  may  not  be  chilled  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  30°  if  they  have  been  well  covered. 

F.  S.,  Mankato,  Minn.— Would  it  pay  to  raise  chicks 
for  broilers  to  ship  from  here  to  Chicago,  or  is  it  too  far  to 
ship?  I  think  express  goes  through  in  24  hours,  and  the 
expressage  about  §1  or  a  little  over  par  cwt.  Would 
thev  have  to  be  dressed  or  shipped  alive?  Do  you  think 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  just  as  good  markets? 

Chicago  is  not  too  far  for  you,  but  St.Paul  and 
Minneapolis  will  take  all  you  can  supply.  Broil- 
ers are  always  sold  alive.  We  intend  to  give 
market  reports  hereafter. 

W.  H.  B„  MoKeasport,  Pa.— How  long  will  eggs  keep 
and  still  be  good  for  hatching  ? 

We  have  seen  eggs  five  weeks  old  hatch,  but 
much  depends  upon  the  temperature.  If  turned 
over  daily  they  will  keep  much  longer  than  when 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. 

Mrs.  C,  Tidionte.  Pa.— Do  hens  ever  smothar  to  death 
from  being  too  fat?  We  had  one  die  seeming  perfectly 
well  the  night  bafore.  On  being  opened,  flash  looked 
well;  would  have  laid  in  a  short  time  and  just  as  fat  as 
could  be. 

Your  fowls  died  from  apoplexy,  to  which  very 
fat  hens  are  subject. 

A.  H.,  Cairo,  HI.— Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  has  a 
treatise  on  cattle  for  sale  in  your  next  number  ? 

Address  Orange  Judd  Co.,  ^ol  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mks.  C.  R.  F.,  Coolidga,  Kan.— Can  anyone  tell  me 
where  we  can  get  goose  eggs  nearest  to  Kansas  City?  We 
also  wish  to  know  what  bird  is  the  most  hardy. 

You  will  find  the  Embden  or  Toulouse  as 
good  as  any.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Howe,  Seneca,  111.,  W. 
H.Todd. Vermillion,  O.,  D.  B.  McQuilty,  Hughes- 
vine,  Mo.,  D.  B.  Brabazon,  Delavan,  Wis., 
Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio,  J.  H. 
Leffell,  Springfield,  Ohio,  or  Potts  Bros.,  Parkes- 
burg,  Pa.,  can  probably  supply  you. 

W.  L.  K.. Lawrence  Station.  N.  Y. — Would  you  please 
inform  me  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  1 
1st.,  what  materials  are  best  for  the  nests  of  laying  hens? 
2.  Should  the  drinking  water  for  the  poultry  be  placed 
in  the  rims  or  in  the  houses? 

Any  kind  of  loose  material,  such  as  cut  straw, 
hay,  etc.  At  this  season  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
water  in  the  warmest  place  possible. 

L.  P.,  W.  Harpette.  Tenn. — Please  tell  me  what  kind  of 
chickens  are  the  best  layers  ? 

The  Brown  Leghorns  are  probably  the  best 
layers,  but  are  not  the  best  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

I  would  like  you  to  give  some  good  and  reliable  way  of 
preserving  eggs  ? 

See  article  on  that  subject  in  August  number, 


W.  McK.,  Woods  Run,  Fa. — Would  you  tell  me  in  your 
paper  how  much  grain  feed  does  it  require  to  feed  one 
chicken  per  day? 

About  one  pound  a  week  for  ten  weeks.  Of 
course  it  is  less  the  first  w-eek,  the  fifth  week  be- 
ing the  average. 

Subscriber,  Holland,  Tex.— How  do  red  birds  sell 
there  now  ?  They  sold  for  a  very  good  price  some  years 
back.  Are  they  in  demand  now  ? 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  prices,  but  can 
state  that  game  of  all  kinds  sell  high  in  Chicago. 
Red  birds,  in  cages,  vary  in  price,  but  we  cannot 
give  the  amounts. 

C.  E.  S. — What  roof  would  you  recommend,  one  side 
with  three  feet  pitch  or  less  to  a  poultry  house  ?  How 
do  you  use  sawdust  in  roof  filling  most  advantageously? 

Your  design  mentioned  is  good.  Wood  floor 
is  the  warmest,  but  harbors  rats.  Shingle  roof, 
underlaid  with  tarred  felt,  is  the  best.  Sawdust 
is  usually  placed  between  walls,  and  tarred  felt 
for  roofs. 

M  A.  Y. — Will  it  pay  me  to  raise  alew  bushels  of  sun- 
flower seed  for  my  fowls,  the  coming  year?  If  it  will 
where  can  I  procure  pure  seed  of  the  Mammoth  Russian 
variety,  which  I  have  been  told  is  better  than  the  com- 
mon sort? 

It  will  pay  you  well,  and  you  will  find  it  ad- 
vertised in  our  columns. 

F.  R.,  Grand  Island.— Where  can  I  get  bone  meal,  also 
bone  mill? 

You  will  find  it  advertised  in  our  columns. 
Also  the  bone  mill. 


EATING  CROW. 


Me.  Crow.  "Are  you  the  Boy  who  said  I  was 
Black?  Because,  if  you  are — " 

Talebearer.  "N-n-o-o-o.  I  always  thought 
you  were  W-w-h-h-i-te." 

[There  is  a  great  moral  lesson  attached  to 
this,  if  anyone  can  find  it  out.} — Harper's 
Young  People. 


A.  F.  S.,  Greenfield,  Mass. — Is  there  a  book  giving  a 
description  of  all  pure  fowls  both  male  and  female?  If 
so,  please  inform  me  where  it  can  be  found.  If  there  is 
no  such  book,  please  give  me  the  principal  points  of  pure 
Brown  Leghorns;  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Should  Plymouth  Rocks  have  clean  legs,  or  is  now  and 
then  a  feather  against  their  purity? 

The  Standard  of  Excellence,  sold  by  B.  N. 
Pierce,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  give  you  the  in- 
formation. We  have  described  all  the  breeds  you 
mention  in  former  numbers.  The  price  of  the 
Standard  is  one  dollar. 

Mrs.  E.  S.,  Bloomfield,  Wis. — I  have  a  large  black  hen 
with  a  gray  neck,  and  a  fine  green  tinge  all  over  her 
feathers.  She  is  an  excellent  layer,  and  takes  but  very 
little  food.  I  have  another  white  and  yellow  speckled, 
with  white  tips  to  her  wings,  and  black  mixed  with  yel- 
low on  her  tail.  Her  neck  is  white,  black  and  yellow, 
mixed,  and  she  is  very  short-legged  and  has  five  toes. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  they  are,  as  I  have  never  had 
any  choice  breeds  yet?  Do  you  keep  a  poultry  house  and 
do  you  send  to  subscribers  any  illustrated  poultry  books? 

Your  description  is  not  that  of  any  pure  breed. 
They  are  probably  good  crosses.  We  have  an 
experimental  farm.  You  will  notice  our  adver- 
tisement of  several  books,  but  none  illustrating 
the  breeds. 

C.  P.,  Pepin,  Wis.— Some  of  my  Silver-spangled  Ham- 
burg chickens  are  sick  and  some  died  already.  I  opened 
some  of  them  that  died  and  found  everything  all  right, 
but  in  the  breathing  tube  I  found  a  creamy  white  look- 
ing substance  which  choked  the  birds  to  death.  Please 
let  me  know  in  your  next  issue  what  to  give  them. 

Your  birds  have  the  roup.  See  article  in  an- 
other column. 

J.  M.  C  Hannibal,  Mo.— I  have  about  40  hens.  How 
will  it  do  to  have  them  roost  on  the  ground  during  the 
coldest  part  of  winter?  Are  two  roosters  enough  for  that 
many  hens?  Is  dry  sawdust  a  good  substitute  for  dry 
earth  under  their  roost  or  to  roost  on? 

It  is  best  not  to  allow  them  to  roost  on  the 
ground.  One  cock  for  ten  hens  is  the  limit.  Dry 
sawdust  is  excellent, 


T.  Bros..  New  Cambria,  Mo— Will  you  please  inform 
me  when  is  the  best  time  to  sell  broilers  in  your  market, 
and  what  weight  must  they  be  and  what  age  must 
they  be? 

Read  our  article  in  last  month  headed  "growth 
of  young  chicks." 

W.  H.  W.— How  am  I.  when  cooling  off  eggs  in  the  in- 
cubator, to  tell  just  when  they  are  cool  enough  ?  I  am 
using  an  incubator,  heated  by  hot  water  and  moistened 
by  steam,  and  this  is  my  first  trial. 

Leave  the  thermometer  among  the  eggs,  and 
cool  down  to  70°,  or  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  in  summer,  if  during  that  season. 

EV.  W.  J.  T.,  Island  Pond,  Yt.— Will  a  cross  between 
a  Brown  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte 'be  a  desirable  one'' 
Also  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte  ? 

Both  crosses  will  no  doubt  prove  satisfactory. 

C.  E.  W..  Tunkhannock.  Pa.— Tell  me  how  thev  make 
capons?  I  have  heard  some  about  it  but  would  like  a  full 
explanation. 

See  January  number,  which  cont  ains  an  article 
on  that  subject. 

J.  F.  F.,  Springfield,  Mass.— Please  inform  me  how  to 
tell  when  the  eggs  are  fertile  or  not,  and  in  what  length 
of  time? 

After  they  have  been  under  the  hen  a  week  ex- 
amine with  a  strong  light.  The  clear  eggs  are 
worthless,  the  dark  ones  fertile. 

A.  0.  W.,  Carroll,  Ind. — Where  can  I  purchase  glass 
eggs;  also  a  ferret  and  a  Standard  ? 

Glass  eggs  can  be  procured  at  china  stores  at 
50  cents  per  dozen.  Ferrets  are  advertised  in 
our  columns.  The  Standard  can  be  procured  of 
B.  N.  Pierce,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chicago  Magnetic  Shield  Co. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  thousands  of  readers  to  the  adv.  of  this 
company,  which  appears  on  our  pages  this 
month.  This  company,  by  hard  work,  honest 
dealing,  and  by  producing  an  article  that  has 
genuine  merits,  has  built  up,  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing business.  That  they  do  all  they  claim,  the 
evidence  fully  proves.  We  know  tliem  person- 
ally and  that  their  shields  are  curing  hundreds 
of  the  sick  who  could  find  relief  nowhere  else. 
The  shields  they  produce  are  fine,  elegant  and 
durable,  and,  compared  with  doctor  bills,  are 
very  cheap.  It  seems  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  failures  of  the  past  will  be  replaced 
by  solid  facts  founded  on  science  and  success. 

Everybody  speaks  with  praise  who  have  worn 
the  shields  made  by  this  company.  The  fact 
that  they  have  a  host  of  very  warm  friends  all 
over  the  country  is  proof  that  their  magnetic 
shields  have  all  the  merits  claimed  forthem.  To 
all  our  readers  we  would  say,  write  them  and  get 
their  advice  and  new  book.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  the  treatment  you  get  at  their  hands 


Poultry  Shows  to  Occur. 

Northern  Indiana  Poultry  Association,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Geo.  P.  Gordon,  Secretary,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.    February  17-21,  1885. 

New  York  Fanciers'  Club,  New  York  City. 
Chas.  R.  Harker,  Secretary.    February,  4-11. 

World's  Fair,  Poultry  Department,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  B.  N.  Pierce,  special  commissioner, 
Indianapolis.  January  1 5  to  February  1 5,  1 885. 

St.  Croix  Valley  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  New  Richmond,  Wis.  F.  W.  Epley, 
Secretary.   February  3-5,  1885. 


Dr.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  the  Agricultural 
Bureau,  has  recently  found  that  chickens  in 
this  country  are  liable  to  a  disease  which  has 
been  known  for  some  time  in  Europe.  It  is 
caused  by  some  little  animals  like  cheese-mites, 
which  get  into  and  live  in  the  linings  of  the 
body.  The  red  color  of  the  comb  of  the  afflicted 
fowl  becomes  unnaturally  deep,  and  the  tips 
black.  The  animal  seems  to  have  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  cannot  stand  on  its  icei.  Dr. 
Taylor  suggests  that  carbolic  acid  or  o.  her  dis- 
infectants' sprinkled  about  the  nests  might  act 
as  an  antidote  to  or  at  least  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 


A  frosted  comb  would  not  be  very  objection- 
able to  those  who  only  breed  fowls  for  profit 
and  not  for  exhibition,  says  the  American  Ag- 
riculturist, but  when  the  combs  become  frosted 
the  hen  ceases  to  lav  until  the  injured  member 
is  completely  healed.  As  the  comb  may  be 
frozen  several  times  during  the  cold  season  the 
loss  of  time  from  egg  production,  owing  to  the 
effect  of  the  temperature,  would  be  quite  an  im- 
portant item.  The  doublc-comb  varieties, 
though  exposing  quite  a  large  surface  to  the 
action  of  cold,  have  their  combs  closer  to  the 
head. 


The  Guinea  fowl  is  a  great  destroyer  of  nox- 
ious insects  and  their  larvae.  They  are  of  a  very 
rambling  disposition,  hence  their  eggs  should 
be  placed  under  hens  for  hatching.  The  young 
ones  feather  very  rapidly,  and  consequently 
should  be  fed  often. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 
Colored  Dorkings. 

We  select  foi  this  issue  an  illustration  of  Mr. 
Butler  Smith's  Colored  Dorking  cockerel,  win- 
ner of  first  arci  medal  for  best  Dorking  at  the 
Dairy  Show,  in  1884,  and  of  the  cup  at  the 


Crystal  Palace,  London,  and  cup  at  Birmingham. 
We  also  give  an  illustration  elsewhere  of  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  same  breed,  which  is  a 
reproduction  from  an  English  magazine.  The 
Dorking  is  truly  a  market  fowl  in  England,  be- 
ing bred  for  utility  alone. 
There  is  somewhat  of  a  difference  between 
those  bred  in  England  and  those  bred  here. 
In  America  the  cock  must  have  a  large  head, 
of  an  ashy-gray  plumage,  with  beak  either 
white  or  dark  horn  color.  No  color  is  as- 
signed to  ear-lobes,  but  the  hackle  must 
be  white,  a  black  wide  stripe  running  in  the 
center  of  each  feather.  The  back  should  be 
broad  and  long,  the  color  black  and  white. 
The  wings    are    black    or    dark  brown 


on  the  primaries,  with  white  or  blackish 
White  wing  bows,  the  coverts  forming  a  wide 
metallic  greenish  bar  across  the  wings.  The  tail 
is  black,  but  the  coverts  may  be  edged  with 
white.  The  comb  is  single,  straight,  and  of 
medium  size.  The  legs  are  white  or  flesh  color, 
with  five  toes  on  each  foot. 

The  hen  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  cock  in 
many  respects,  the  plumage  of  the  neck  being 
black  edged  with  gray,  with  dark  gray  colored 
back  marked  with  black.  The  breast  is  deep,  in 
color  dark  salmon  with  black  markings.  The 
wings  are  dark  brown  on  the  primaries,  with 
coverts  dark  gray  mixed  with  black.  The  tail  is 
dark  brown  or  gray  on  the  outside  but  black  on 
the  inside.   The  legs  are  white,  or  flesh  color, 


COLORED  DORKING  COCKEREL,  Winner  of  First  and  Medal  at  Dairy  Show,  Crystal  Palace,  and  Birmingham,  Eng.  Taken  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal. 
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with  five  toes  on  each  foot.  The  weight  of  a 
cock,  when  exhibited  in  this  country,  must  be 
9^  pounds,  and  the  hen  7^  pounds.  The 
cockerel  should  weigh  8  pounds  and  the  pul- 
let 6  pounds.  The  fifth  toe  must  always  be 
present,  and  wry  tails,  deformities,  side  sprigs 
on  combs,  or  legs  other  than  white  or  flesh  color, 
disqualifies.  The  head  is  allowed  5  points,  size 
14,  symmetry  12,  condition  10,  comb  10, 
neck  6,  back  6,  earlobes  and  wattles  5,  body  and 
breast  12,  tail  t>,  wings  6,  and  legs  8;  total  100. 

The  Chicago  Poultry  Show. 

The  Western  Poultry  Association  held  their 
annual  exhibition  at  the  Dime  Museum,  Chicago, 
January  12  to  18,  and  though  the  number  of 
birds  was  not  large,  were  excellent  in  quality. 
C.  H.  Crosby,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  acted  as  judge. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  premium  list  appended 
that  E.  E.  Kennicott,  Arlington  Heights,  111., 
again  won  his  share  of  honors,  while  Capt.  J.  E. 
White  secured  more  than  a  majority  of  the 
prizes  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  well  as  winning  on 
Houdans  and  Wyandottes.  The  pair  of  White 
Leghorns  shown  by  Kennicott  were  elegant,  and 
Daniel  Christian  exhibited  some  first-class  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  as  did  F.  M.  Munger.  B.  B.  Parks, 
Bourbon,  Indiana,  displayed  a  fine  collection  of 
Brown  Leghorns,  winning  nearly  all  the  prizes, 
but  was  beaten  by  Kennicott  on  cockerel  and 
pullet. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves we  give  below  the  premiums  awarded : 

Light  Brahmas — Morgan  Bros.,  Loda,  111., 
cock,  1st;  cockerel  2d  and  3d.  E.  E.  Kennicott, 
Arlington  Heights,  111.,  cock  2d;  hen  2d.  Dr. 
Hall,  Chicago,  111.,  cockerel  1st.  J.  L.  Cusson, 
De  Kalb,  111.,  hen  1st. 

Park  Brahrnas— Chas.  Reiss,  Chatsworth, 
111.,  cock  2d;  hen  2d;  cockerel  1st  and  2d;  pullet 
1st  and  2d. 

Buff  Cochins-  Fred  E.  Scheel,  Belleville,  111., 
cock  1st;  cockerel  1st;  hens 
1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th;  and 
1st  on  breeding-pen. 

Black  Cochins — Clarence 
Ward,  Chicago,  111.,  cock  2d; 
hen  1st. 

White  Cochins — Frank  B. 
Smith,  Danville,  111.,  cockerel 
1st;  hen  1st  and  2d;  pullet 
1st,  2d  and  3d;  breeding-pen 
1st. 

Partridge  Cochins — 0.  P. 
Greer,  Bourbon,  Ind.,  cockerel 
1st;  pullet  1st.  Dr.  Hall, 
Chicago,  111.,  hen  1st.  J.  S. 
Cusson,  DeKalb,  111.,  hens  2d 
and  3d.  Clarence  Ward, 
Chicago,  111.,  hen  4th. 

Plymouth    Pocks  —  Jas. 

E.  White,   Englewood  111., 

cock  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th ;  hen  2d,  3d,  4th 
and  5th;  cockerel  1st  and  3d;  pullet  1st,  3d, 
4th  and  5th;  breeding-pen  1st  and  3d.  Dan'l 
Christian,  Roanoke,  Ind.,  hen  1st  and  3d;  pul- 
let 2d;  cockerel  2d  and  4th;  breeding-pen  2d. 

F.  M.  Munger,  DeKalb,  111.,  cockerel  5th. 
Wyandottes — J.  McKeen,  Omro,  Wis.,  cock- 
erel 1st  and  2d;  pullet  1st,  3d,  4th  and  5th; 
breeding-pen  1st.  Jas.  E.  White,  Englewood, 
111.,  cockerels  3d  and  4th;  pullet  3d;  breeding- 
pen  2d.  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan,  Wis.,  cockerel 
5th. 

Ws  C.  B.  Polish— -J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavah, 
Wis.,  cock  1st;  hen  1st.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Chi- 
cago, cockerel  1st;  pullet  1st. 

Houdans—  Jas.  E.  White,  Englewood,  111., 
cocks  1st  and  second;  hens  1st  and  2d;  cock- 
erels 1st  and  2d;  pullets  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and 
5th;  breeding-pen  1st  and  2d. 

Langshans-  Lael  Lindell,  Englewood,  111., 
cockerel  1st;  pullet  1st. 

Brown  Leghorns— B.  B.  Parks,  Bourbon, 
Ind.,  hens  1st  and  2d;  cockerels  2d,  3d,  4th  and 
5th;  pullet  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th.  E.  E.  Kenni- 
cott, Arlington  Heights,  111.,  cockerel  1st;  pul- 
let 1st. 

P.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— A.  L.  Smith,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  cockerels  1st  and  2d;  pullets  1st  and  2d. 

White  Leghorns— E.  E.  Kennicott,  Arlington 
Heights.  111.,  cockerel  1st;  pullet  2d.  H.  Oram, 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  cockerel  2d;  pullet  1st. 

P.  C.  W.  Leghorns— A.  L.  Smith,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
cockerel  1st;  pullets  1st  and  2d. 

Golden  Penciled  Hainburgs — J.  H.  Johnson, 
Chicago,  cockerel  1st;  pullet  1st. 

Silver  Penciled  Hamburgs — J.  H.  Johnson, 
Chicago,  cockerels  1st  and  2d;  pullets  1st,  2d, 
3d,  4th,  and  5th. 

Black  Hamburg s— Lael  Lindell,  Englewood, 
111.,  cockerel  2d ;  pullet  2d. 

B.  B.  Red  Games— J.  S.  Cusson,  DeKalb.  111., 
breeding-pen  1st. 

Brown  Red  Games— Cutler  &  Lamb,  Blue 
Island,  111. ,  hens  1  st  and  2d. 

Gray  Games— Cutler  &  Lamb,  Blue  Island, 
111.,  cock  1st. 

B.  B.  Red  Game  Bantams— C.  J.  Ward,  Chi- 
cago, cock  2d;  hen  1st;  cockerels  1st  and  2d; 
pullet  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  2th ;  Breeding  pen  1st. 
J.  S.  Cusson.  DeKalb,  111.,  cockerel  3d. 

Red  Pile  Game  Bantams— G,  J.  Ward,  Chi- 
cago, cock  1st;  hen  1st. 

G.  L.  Sebright  Bantams— Frank  B.  Smith, 


Danville,  111.,  cockerel  1st;  pullet  2d.  C.  J.  Ward, 
Chicago,  hen  1st ;  pullet  1st. 

S.  L.  Sebright  Bantams — C.  J.  Ward,  Chicago, 
cock  1st;  hen  1st;  pullet  1st. 

Cuckoo  Bantams — C.  J.  Ward,  Chicago,  cock 
1st;  hen  1st. 

Japanese.  Bantams — J.  H.  Johnson,  84  State 
St.,  Chicago,  cockerel  1st;  pullet  lsc. 

Silkie  Fowls — Whipple  &  Poucher,  Chicago, 
cock  2d;  pullets  2d  and  3d. 

Bronze  Turkeys — C.  J.  Ward,  Chicago,  cock- 
erel 1st;  pullet  1st.  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan, 
Wis., cockerel  2d;  pullet  2d. 

Rouen  Ducks — J.  H.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111., 
drake  1st;  duck  2d.  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan, 
Wis.,  drake  2d;  duck  1st. 

Pekiu  Pucks — J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan,  Wis., 
drake  1st;  duck  1st. 

Brazilian  Pucks — J.  H.  Johnson,  Chicago 
drake  1st;  duck  1st. 

Cage  Educated  Monkeys — Chicago  Museum, 
1st. 

A  Movable  Fence. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  desire  a  de- 
sign for  a  movable  fence,  we  give  an  illus- 
tration, taken  from  the  Americn  Poultry  Yard: 
"There  is  nothing  so  good  for  poultry  yards  as  a 
fresh  spot  of  ground  occasionally,  and,  as  our 
readers  know,  we  advocate  using  the  yards  every 
other  year  for  growing  crops.  A  cheap  and  sim- 
ple movable  fence,  that  can  be  quickly  set  up 
and  packed  closely  and  laid  away  when  not  in 
use,  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired.  The  con- 
struction is  so  simple  as  to  need  little  explan- 
ation. The  "  lengths"  or  palings  are  twelve  feet, 
and  the  fence  is  five  feet  high,  the  pickets 
consisting  of  lath  sawed  a  foot  longer  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wider  than  usual.  We  have, 
however,  sometimes  used  ordinary  lath  for  large 
yards,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  larger  the  yard 
the  lower  the  fence  may  be,  without  danger  of 


A  Movable  Fence. 

the  fowls  flying  over.  The  object  in  using  lath 
instead  of  thicker  stuff  is  to  secure  lightness, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  posts  are  sawed  only 
5x1  ^  inches,  and  the  rails  and  braces  1x2 
inches.  The  position  of  the  braces  should  not 
be  exactly  as  our  artist  has  depicted,  but  the 
rails  should  be  nailed  to  the  posts  outside, 
and  the  pickets  fastened  outside  the  rails ;  then 
the  diagonal  braces  should  be  put  outside  the 
pickets.  The  zig-zag  arrangement  is,  of  course, 
to  secure  a  wide  base,  and  prevent  the  fence  from 
falling  over.  A  few  props,  not  shown  in  tfce  cut, 
will  be  needed  on  the  prairies  or  other  localities 
where  strong  winds  may  be  expected.  To  fast- 
en the  posts  together  use  coarse  twine,  which 
will  last  one  season,  or  wire  if  durability  is  de- 
sired." 

Constructing  a  Poultry  House. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  informing  our  readers  how  to  construct  their 
own  poultry  appliances,  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Kellain,  of 
St,  Louis,  Mo.,  thus  states  his  method: 

"The  January  number  of  your  very  valuable 
paper  to  hand.  I  have  read  and  reread  every 
number  from  the  first  to  the  last  and  I  get  more 
information  from  it  than  from  all  the  other 
journals  I  take,  and  know  it  is  just  the  thing 
for  old  or  new  beginners  who  wish  to  breed  poul- 
try for  profit.  In  answer  to  the  many  inquiries 
by  letter  touching  the  construction  of  my  poul- 
try house  and  brooder  I  avail  myself  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  sending  reply  to  all  through  your  able 
and  widely  circulated  journal.  The  poultry 
house  is  thirty-two  feet  in  length  and  nine  feet 
wide,divided  by  picket  partitions  into  four  equal 
apartments,  each  partition  having  an  inside  gate 
hung  to  the  back  wall.  The  walls  on  the  out- 
side are  of  white  pine  boards  nailed  perpendicu- 
larly. The  inside  is  sealed  with  the  same  lum- 
ber nailed  on  horizontally  and  neatly  covered 
with  tarred  paper  and  well  whitewashed  on  the 
front  (which  faces  south).  There  are  four  glass 
windows  extending  from  the  roof  to  the  ground 
sill  opposite  which,  on  the  inside,  is  a  dust  box 
212x3  feet.  To  the  right  of  each  window  there 
is  a  small  opening  of  12x16  inches  with  drop 
door,making  an  exit  from  the  room  into  a  picket 
run  of  9x32  feet.  The  roof  pitches  inward,  cov- 
ered with  inch  boards,  tarred,  papered  and 
shingled.   The  floors  are  cemented,  and  venti- 


lation holes  are  cut  near  the  roof.  Nests  are 
constructed  on  the  floor  against  the  walls  upon 
which  the  chick  rest.  It  makes  a  neat,  tight, 
warm,  and  dry  house.  There  is  ample  room  for 
one  cock  and  ten  hens  in  each  apartment.  I 
have  never  lost  or  had  sick  fowls.  In  my  next 
I  will  describe  my  brooder,  whioh  is  more  expen- 
sive and  I  claim  original. 

Mr.  Lang's  Method. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lang,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  sends  us  his  ex- 
perience, which  we  present  to  our  readers.  He 
says:  "Your  valuable  paper  reaches  such  a 
multitude  of  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
business  of  raising  poultry,  either  for  pleasure 
or  profit,  I  desire  to  communicate  through  your 
columns  the  plan  I  have-  adopted,  hoping  thereby 
to  provoke  description  as  to  the  best  methods, 
as  well  as  criticism  as  to  mine. 

"I  have  three  acres  of  old  orchard  as  a  range. 
In  one  corner  of  this  I  erected  a  building  15x20, 
two  stories  high.  This  I  boarded  up  and  down, 
and  battened,  lining  the  inside  with  building 
paper,  laying  a  tight  floor  over  the  lower  story— 
the  upper  story  I  use  for  storage  and  the  lower 
one  for  my  poultry  house.  A  row  of  windows  on 
the  south  side,  three  feet  high,  are  so  arranged 
as  to  slide  so  that  thev  can  be  opened  or  closed 
at  pleasure.  My  floor  is  of  dry  clay,  with  ditches 
outside  of  building  so  that  no  dampness  can 
reach  it.  A  raised  platform,  two  feet  wide,  runs 
along  the  south  side  under  the  windows,  with 
roosts  above  and  nests  below.  A  stove  is  placed 
near  one  end  with  the  pipe  running  to  a  flue  at 
the  opposite  end.  It  is  designed  to  keep  lire 
enough  to  keep  the  temperature  just  below 
freezing.  The  door  is  on  the  north  side,  with 
openings  under  the  door  to  be  used  when  the 
weather  is  too  cold  to  keep  the  door  open..  This 
is  designed  to  accommodate  fifty  fowls  in  winter. 
In  summer  I  shall  cut  it  up  into  pens  with  runs 
attached  for  breeding  purposes. 

"I  feed  my  fowls  with  great  reg- 
ularity, cooked  food,  vegetables 
and  meal  in  the  morning,  with 
hot  water  for  drink,  wheat  or 
screenings  for  dinner  and  corn 
for  supper,  keeping  lard  or  tal- 
low cracklings,  chopped  or  pul- 
verized, before  them  all  the  time. 
I  teed  boiled  lawn  clippings,  cab- 
bage, chopped  onions,  etc.,  for 
green  food.  I  have  the  "White" 
shell  food,  which  I  found  adver- 
tised in  your  paper,  and  which  I 
keep  before  them  all  the  time. 
All  droppings  and  litter  of  every 
kind  are  removed  at  least  once  a 
week. 

"Of  the  fifty  fowls'  now  on  hand 
I  have  ten  White  Leghorns,  four 
Silver  Gray  Dorkings,  six  cross 
between  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and 
about  ten  mixed,unnamed.  The  balance  are  cocks 
and  young,  late  pullets.  From  the  thirty  layers, 
I  get  during  this  extreme  cold  weather  twelve 
eggs  daily,  nearly  all  the  hens  laying  but  alter- 
nating. 

"Now,  is  this  as  well  as  I  can  do,  and  as  well  as 
others  do?  My  ambition  is  to  produce  eggs  and 
not  fine  feathers.  This  is  my  first  venture  and  I 
propose  to  enlarge  as  I  proceed,  until  the  capacity 
of  my  orchard  is  reached.  If  acceptable,  I  will 
give  your  readers  my  success  or  failure  as  I  pro- 
gress. Until  my  business  expands  I  shall  not 
try  incubators,  as  my  time  is  too  much  occupied 
with  my  office  duties. 

"Now,  readers,  pitch  in  and  tear  my  fabric  in 
pieces;  but  if  you  do,  I  hope  for  the  good  of  all 
poultry  raisers  you  will  rear  a  better  one." 


As  A  rule,  too  many  old  hens  are  kept — not 
too  many  hens,  but  too  many  that  have  passed 
the  age  of  greatest  usefulness  and  production 
and  that  scarcely  earn  the  food  they  consume  by 
the  eggs  they  produce.  The  most  profitable  egg- 
producers  are  early  hatched  spring  chickens 
which  begin  to  lay  in  the  fall,  and  if  furnished 
with  warm  quarters  and  proper  food,  will  pro- 
duce eggs  quite  freely  through  the  entire  winter. 
But  it  Is  not  wise  to  reduce  the'flock  in  the  fall 
wholly  to  spring  pullets,  since  hens  a  year  or  two 
old  make  more  reliable  setters  and  mothers,  and 
a  sufficient  number  should  be  kept  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

If  in  breeding  fowls  we  use  in  our  breeding  - 
pens  weak  and  debilitated  stock,  our  chickens 
have  increased  debility.  Find  the  highest  type 
in  symmetry,  constitution  and  beauty  of  plum- 
age,'to  perform  the  paternal  act  and  couple  with  it 
a  dam  of  good  size,  vigorous  constitution,  and 
prolific  laving  quality,  and  so  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  healthy,  vigorous  progeny  that  will  repay 
in  eggs  and  saleable  poultry  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. 

From  a  circular  of  C.  P.  Jillson,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. ;  "I  have  just  received,  per  express,  from 
John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Ripley  Co  ,  Ind.,  the  best 
W.  F.  B.  Spanish  cockerel  I  ever  saw."  We 
have  a  fine  one,  too,  from  eggs  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Bennett.  — Adv. 
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GREAT  POULTRY  SHOW. 


Grand  Display  at  Madison  Garden. 


TEN  THOUSAND  BIEDS. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Fanciers'  Club,  consisting  of  Poultry,  Pigeons 
and  Pets,  was  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  commencing  February  4th,  and 
ending  February  11th.  As  this  exhibition  is 
usually  the  best  and  largest  in  the  United  States, 
The  Poultry  Keeper  was  represented  in  the 
person  of  its  editor,  who,  in  order  to  give  our 
readers  a  complete  detailed  description  of  the 
exhibits,  inspected  everything  to  be  seen.  The 
Hall  is  one  of  the  largest  in  New  York  City,  and 
is  a  square  in  length.  Every  portion  of  avail- 
able space  was  occupied,  and  the  aid  of  electricity 
gave  brilliant  lights,  each  coop  being  easily  ex- 
amined, and  every  facility  afforded  for  careful 
inspection. 

THE  MANAGEMENT. 

The  success  of  the  Exhibition  is  due  to  the 
efficiency  and  management  of  the  officers.  They 
did  not  postpone  the  arrangements  until  the 
eleventh  hour,  but  made  all  the  preliminaries  in 
advance.  Every  department  was  regulated  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  the  show  was  a  perfect 
model  ot  good  order,  convenience  and  regularity. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Harker,  though 
kind  and  courteous  to  all,  was  busy  with  his 
duties  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  the 
exhibition,  having  but  one  object  in  view,  which 
was  to  attend  strictly  to  the  details  of  his  office 
and  allow  no  opportunities  for  dissatisfaction. 
If  any  of  our  friends  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  inflicted  with  the  duties  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  poultry  associations,  we 
advise  them  to  organize  and  take  lessons  from 
Mr.  Harker.  He  is  a  young  man,  but  has  an  old 
head,  so  far  as  knowledge  of  a  secretary's  duties 
is  concerned.  He  is  also  editor  of  the  Poultry 
Bulletin,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  poultry 
papers  printed. 

Although  we  admired  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Harker  we  are  compelled  to  pay  tribute  also  to 
the  excellent  Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  C.  Long,  Jr., 
who  attended  to  the  delicate  details  of  the  show. 
And  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  state  that  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  C.  J.  Quinby,  was  also  busy.  These 
gentlemen  were  always  in  motion,  passing  from 
one  point  „to  another,  looking  into  all  the  nooks 
and  corners,  and  carefully  inspecting  and  arrang- 
ing everything.  Not  a  bird  was  forgotten,  as 
competent  assistants  were  detailed  to  feed, 
water,  and  otherwise  provide  for  them.  Not  a 
bird  became  sick,  and  the  floors  of  the  hall  and 
the  interior  of  the  coops  were  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  neat. 

PROMINENT  BREEDERS  PRESENT. 
To  attempt  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  promi- 
nent breeders  who  were  present  would  require  a 
list  too  lengthy  for  perusal.    We  shook  hands 
with  gentlemen  from  every  portion  of  the  United 
States.   The  Western  States  were  represented, 
not  only  in  the  persons  of  the  breeders,  but  with 
coops  of  birds.    Ohio  competed  strongly  in 
several  classes.    The  genial  F.  F.  McGrew,  Jr., 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,   had  ten  pairs  of  Buff 
Cochins,  capturing  the  grand  prize  for  breeding 
pen.   W.  0.  Dakin,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  made  a 
flying  trip  to  look  at  the  birds,  while  C.  Harris, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  displayed  quite  a  number  of 
varieties.   We  met  also  John  Strieker,  of  Free- 
hold, N.  J. ;  George  Perdue,  East  Orange,  N.  J. ; 
Newton  Adams,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Sherman  Hart  well, 
Washington,  Conn. ;  P.  Rowland,  Glen  Cove,  N. 
Y. ;  Jones  Wilcox,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. :  Lyman 
Bassett,     Clintonville,    Conn. ;   J.  Boardman 
Smith,  North  Haven.  Conn.;  A.  C.  Hawkins, 
Lancaster,  Mass. ;  Chas.  M.  Griffing,  Shelter 
Island,  N.  Y. ;  P.  H.  Scudder  (of  Scudder  & 
Townsend),  Glen  Head,  N.  Y.;  J.  M.  Everett, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. :  Jno.  J.  Campbell,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Knapp  Bros.,  Fabius,  N.  Y. ;  F.  F. 
Mitchell,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Maurice  H.  Strong,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;   John  Rankin,  South  Easton, 
Mass.;  H.  H.  Stoddard,  of  the  Poultry  World; 
Mrs.   Ferris,  of  the  Poultry  Monthly;  L.  N. 
Clark,  New  York  City;  A.  B.  Halsted,  Rye,  N.  Y.; 
J.  Y.  Bicknell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  J.  D.  Nevius, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  A.  B.  Smith,  Cherry  Vallev, 
Mass. ;  Geo.  O.  Brown,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Abel  F. 
Stevens,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  C.  H.  Crosby, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  We  might  mention  the  names 
of  others,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  as  giving 
an  indication  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  show 
by  gentlemen  from  all  sections.  We  noticed  also 
many  who  breed  fancy  poultry  for  pleasure  only, 
but  who  do       advertise  their  stock  for  sale. 

THE  JUDGES. 
It  required  ten  judges  to  score  the  birds  on 
exhibition.  Each  judge  had  certain  work  to  per- 
form independently  of  the  others,  and  each  went 
at  his  task  as  though  the  success  of  the  show  de- 
pended upon  his  efforts  alone.  The  judges 
selected  were  Messrs.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  of  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  J.  Y.  Bicknell,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
George  S.  Pratt,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  J.  D. 
Nevius,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  W.  J.  Stanton,  New 
York  City;  J.  E.  Diehl,  Beverly,  N.  J.;  C.  H. 
Crosby,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  John  Stone,  Embre- 


ville,  Pa.;  Abel  F.  Stevens,  Wellesley,  Mass.;  C. 
W.  Bolton,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  George 
Walton,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  birds  were  brought  singly  to  the  judges, 
for  whom  two  enclosed  spaces  were  provid- 
ed, the  coops  being  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  only  to  afford  every  convenience  for 
inspection,  but  also  to  weigh  the  birds  at  the 
same  time.    Our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of 
how  the  birds  were  scored  when  we  inform  them 
that  the  judges  had  to  hunt  through  the  whole 
plumage  for  defects.    First  the  judge  would 
seize  the  ambitious  prize-seeker  by  the  legs,  turn 
him  on  his  side,  run  his  fingers  rapidly  through 
the  feathers,  and  then  suddenly  turn  the  bird 
over  to  repeat  the  operation  on  the  other  side. 
The  birds  were  made  to  perform  as  many  antics 
as  an  acrobat,  the  judges  placing  them  in  every 
conceivable  position  for  examination.  Having 
subjected  the  bird  to  every  indignity  possible 
the  judge  now  places  him  a  coop,  where  he  is 
made  "to  turn  about,  and  jump  about,  and  do 
just  so,"  for  his  comb,  head,  neck,  wattles,  ear- 
lobes,  wings,  tail,  fluff,  legs,  toes,  back,  breast 
and  entire  body  were  inspected.    Having  passed 
the  ordeal  the  bird  was  removed  and  a  new  can- 
didate for  honor  brought  to  the  coop.   If  the 
judge  found  the  slightest  defect  in  the  comb,  or 
on  the  legs  or  toes,  or  on  any  portion  of  the 
body,  he  "cut"  a  point,  or  half  a  point,  or  even 
less,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  instance,  10  points 
is  the  highest  limit  to  the  comb  of  a  Leghorn, 
but  no  bird  ever  secured  10  points  for  comb.  In 
judging,  should  only  9  be  allowed  the  comb,  it 
means  that  the  judge  cut  the  comb  a  point, 
which  was  subtracted  from  the  ten.    As  100  is 
the  limit  for  a  bird  to  score,  it  is  a  high  honor 
for  birds  to  reach  90  points  or  over. 
"THE  POULTRY  KEEPER"  SCORES  THE  JUDGES. 
As  we  have  heard  so  much  in  regard  to  scoring 
birds  at  shows  the  representative  of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  determined  to  satisfy  himself  in  the 
matter,  and  proceeded  to  score  the  judges.  For 
two  days  we  stood  by  their  sides,  passing  from 
one  judge  to  another,  and  keeping  a  detective's 
eye  Over  their  work.    We  knew  the  birds  as  they 
were  brought  forward,  and  every  "cut"  or  mark 
of  the  pencil  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  was  over- 
looked by  us.    This  continued  until  a  few  glances 
from  the  dark  eyes  of  Nevius  indicated  that  he 
suspected  us.    In  a  few  moments  more  he  arose 
from  his  seat  and  inquired  who  we  were.  When 
informed   that    The    Poultry  Keeper  had 
watched  his  actions  he  at  once  replied  that  he 
had  supposed  as  much,  and,  instead  of  becoming 
indignant,  expressed  his  gratification  over  the 
tact,  as  he  preferred  that  his  work  be  examined. 
The  judges  were  soon  informed  by  Nevius  that 
they  had  been  "scored"  as  well  as  the  birds,  and 
they  expressed  themselves  as  delighted.  Instead 
of  kicking  The  Poultry  Keeper  representative 
out  of  the  show  room,  they  gave  him  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  the  closer  we  watched  them  the 
better  they  liked  us.    For  our  part  we  will  say 
that  no  show  ever  had  better,  purer,  fairer  or 
more  impartial  judges.    They  endeavored  to  do 
their  duty,  and  did  it  well.    Being  honest  they 
had  no  fear  of  us  or  any  other  person,  and  if  any 
of  the  exhibiters  find  fault  with  the  judges  it 
will  not  be  because  the  judges  acted  impartially 
or  unfairly.   They  may  have  erred  but  not  in- 
tentionally. 

THE  EXHIBITS. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  birds  on 
exhibition  was  a  magnificent  display  of  incuba- 
tors, brooders  and  poultry  appliances.  Every- 
thing was  represented  in  this  department,  from 
a  poultry  house  down  to  an  egg  tester.  Even 
eggs  were  displayed,  and  there  was  nothing 
overlooked  that  might  be  of  interest  to  one  seek- 
ing information  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
a  poultry  yard. 

The  first  display,  on  entering  the  hall  was  that 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  62  Courtlandt  street,  New 
York  City.  Here  could  be  seen  everything  in  the 
poultry  line,  such  as  bone  mills,  ground  bone, 
ground  meat,  ground  shells,  egg  food,  condition 
powders,  and  other  articles.  The  several  arti- 
cles were  nicely  arranged,  labeled,  and  the  grades 
of  samples  were  numerous. 

The  Perfect  Hatcher  Co.  made  a  display  which 
alone  was  worth  the  price  of  admission.  Hun- 
dreds of  visitors  crowded  around  their  incuba- 
tors, and  the  manager  was  kept  busy  continully. 
The  process  of  incubation  was  made  plain  to  all 
by  an  arrangement  which  magnified  the  eggs  to 
ten  times  the  natural  size  and  then  throwing  a 
powerful  light  upon  them.  The  chicks  could  be 
plainly  seen  moving  within  the  shell,  and  the 
manager  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  contrived  to  add  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  show.  They  also  exhibited  six 
handsome  incubators  and  three  brooders  all  in 
full  operation.  The  smaller  incubators  were 
elegant,  and  we  may  mention  also  the  poultry 
house,  with  all  its  apartments  open,  and  the  hens 
in  the  yards  ready  for  business.  The  manager 
claimed  that  a  house  of  that  kind  was  suitable 
for  raising  1,000  chicks  to  the  age  of  three 
months,  on  a  surface  of  ground  30x45  feet. 

Maurice  H.  Strong,  38  Emery  Arcade,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  made  a  most  creditable  display, 
having  a  brooding  house  and  seven  brooders  which 
were  tastefully  arranged  for  the  convenience  of 
inspection,  and  the  young  Ohioan  received  many 
orders  from  Eastern  parties  who  had  never  seen 
the  brooders  before.   He  was  very  attentive  to 


visitors,  and  assisted  very  materially  in  adding 
to  the  attractions  of  the  show.  His  brooders  are 
constructed  on  scientific  principles,  and  are  sure 
to  prove  successful  even  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
experienced. 

The  Eclipse  Incubators  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
E.  Van  Noorden  &  Co.,  387  Harrison  avenue, 
Boston,  Mass.,  four  machines  being  in  position, 
ranging  in  capacity  from  100  to  600  eggs. 

Four  Pacific  Incubators,  of  100  to  600  eggs, 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Henderson  &  Stouten- 
borough,  270  Pearl  street,  New  York  City.  Also 
two  Pacific  brooders.  The  incubators  were  sim- 
ple in  construction  and  occupied  but  little  space. 
Attendants  were  kept  busy  showing  the  several 
parts,  and  the  young  chicks  were  hatching  out 
during  the  whole  show. 

John  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass.,  had  five 
Monarch  incubators  and  three  brooders  on  ex- 
hibition. One  of  the  incubators  commenced 
hatching  on  Thursday,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  day  had  finished  nearly  every  egg.  A  glance  ' 
inside  the  egg  drawer  showed  so  many  little 
chicks  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them. 
In  fact,  they  were  so  thick  that  the  few  eggs  un- 
hatched  could  not  be  seen.  Mr.  Rankin  aston- 
ished all,  and  an  inspection  of  the  incubators 
demonstrated  that  the  regulating  apparatus  was 
based  upon  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
water,  thus  dispensing  with  batteries.  If  the 
display  made  at  this  show  is  an  indication  of 
the  efficiency  of  his  incubator  Mr.  Rankin  has 
achieved  great  success.  He  also  exhibited  an 
excellent  brooding  house. 

L.  N.  Clarke  &  Son,  83  Liberty  street,  New 
York  City,  made  a  large  and  splendid  display  of 
poultry  supplies  and  fixtures.  Here  we  found  a 
brooding  house  of  excellent  arrangement,  which 
Mr.  Clarke  claimed  could  be  built  at  so  low  a 
cost  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  They 
act  as  agents  for  all  the  incubators  and  brooders, 
but  exhibited  the  "Standard"  brooder,  which 
they  claim  to  be  equal  to  any.  Here  were  drink  - 
ing'fountains,  feeding  trays,  egg  carriers,  and 
wire  fencing,  egg  testers,  thermometers,  battery 
materials,  ground  bone,  shells,  beef  scraps,  egg 
food,  chicken  food,  meat  choppers,  and  even  eggs 
for  hatching  purposes.  This  display  was  an 
elegant  one,  but  the  younger  Mr.  Clarke  seemed 
to  have  a  partiality  for  the  ladies,  whom  he  at- 
tracted by  his  graceful  manners  and  handsome 
appearance. 

The  Centennial  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rye,  N.  Y., 
exhibited  several  sizes  of  their  Centennial 
(Halsted's)  incubators,  two  show  cases,  one  am- 
ateur incubator,  two  nursery  brooders,  one  en- 
cased nursery  brooder,  two  brooders  with  lamp 
attachments,  one  single  brooder,  one  Christy 
incubator,  one  Christy  brooder,  and  water  founts, 
egg  testers,  etc.,  making  seven  brooders  and 
eight  incubators.  They  are  simple  in  construc- 
tion and  proved  very  attractive. 

The  Success  Hatcher  Co.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  ex- 
hibited two  incubators  and  an  excellent  brooder. 
This  is  the  incubator  for  which  Mr.  C.  C.  dish- 
ing, of  St.  Louis,  is  the  Western  agent.  Brock - 
ner&  Evans,  422  West  street,  New  York  City, 
are  the  Eastern  agents.  In  addition  this  firm 
had  on  exhibition  a  French  stuffing  machine, 
such  as  are  used  in  France  for  fattening  fowls  for 
market.  They  also  displayed  numerous  poultry 
fixtures,  dog  kennels,  portable  poultry  houses, 
lien  coops,  runs,  etc. 

A  beautiful  display  of  elegant  incubators  was 
that  of  Mr.  E.  .S.  Renwick,  19  Park  Place,  New 
York  City.  Six  Thermostatic  incubators  and 
two  brooders  were  shown.  The  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Stahlter,  gave  us  an  insight  of  the  interior 
arrangements  of  the  incubators,  which  we 
found  to  be  perfect,  the  heat,  moisture  and 
ventilation  being  regulated  and  under  complete 
control.  This  incubator  is  the  invention  of  a 
wealthy  gentleman,  who  constructed  them  only 
for  his  own  use,  but  who  has  been  induced  to 
offer  them  for  sale  in  order  that  others  may  use 
them. 

The  Knapnoll  Poultry  Yard  Co.  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  display  of  coops,  brooders 
and  runs.  The  veritable  "old  hen"  with  her 
brood  was  made  to  do  duty  in  showing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  coops  for  brooding  hens,  while 
the  contrivances  for  the  care  of  chicks  were 
numerous  and  excellent. 

Hart  &  Ross  made  a  large  display  of  sea  shells, 
the  lots  being  from  the  size  of  a  small  package 
to  that  of  a  flour  barrel,  and  in  the  shape  of  fine 
powder  and  whole  shells.  They  are  just  the 
thing  for  the  hens. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Fred  B.  Simpson,  Hunt's  Point  (Station  Rj, 
New  York  City,  showed  the  smallest  Shetland 
ponies  in  the  world,  among  them  being  "Little 
Giant,"  a  black  stallion  only  twenty-eight  inches 
high,  and  weighing — onlv  ninety  pounds.  Im- 
agine the  driver  taking  the  horse  in  his  arms 
like  a  child,  for  such  was  the  case,  and  you  have 
an  idea  of  the  diminutive  size  of  the  animal. 

Fred  Mather  displayed  wild  fowl,  such  as 
Mandarin,  Mallard,  Pintail,  Widgeon  and  Wood 
ducks,  in  a  large  tank  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

There  were  also  exhibited  blackbirds,  larks, 
bobolinks,  linnets  and  canaries,  by  J.  A.  Faulk- 
ner, Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. ;  cockatoos,  by  Mrs. 
L.  D.  Hurd,  of  68  W.  92d  street,  New  York  City; 
a  Rocky  Mountain  brown  owl,  by  C.  J.  Quinby, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  Angora,  Himalaya,  White 
Lop-eared  rabbits  and  Guinea  pigs,  by  J.  C. 
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Dong,  62  Cortlandt  street,  New  York  City ;  Bel- 
gian hares,  Egyptian  rabbits  and  Guinea  pigs, 
by  B.  F.  Lewis,  Gwynedd,  Pa. ;  Lop-eared  and 
Batch  rabbits,  by  T.  F.  McGrew,  Jr.,  Springfield, 
Ohio ;  trained  goats,  performing  ponies,  dogs  of 
all  breeds,  and  cats  valued  at  $1,000,  including 
the  one  from  the  Sun  office  in  New  York  City. 
So  numerous  were  the  animals  entered  that  we 
cannot  give  a  description  of  them. 

Geo.  Crittenden,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  G.  H. 
Tuthill,  408  W.  46th  street,  New  York  City, 
made  beautiful  displays  of  eggs  for  hatching; 
and  culinary  purposes. 

Br.  11.  Cook,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  displayed  a  pair  of 
Naked-neck  fowls — something  very  rare. 

Walter  Scott,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  exhibited  a 
breeding  pen  of  Silkies,  and  B.  F.  Lewis,  Gwyn- 
edd, Pa.,  showed  a  pair  of  Rumpless  fowls. 

C.  J.  Quinby,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
his  white  pig,  "Ben  Butler,"  born  with  three  legs 
and  no  tail. 

J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  62  Cortlandt  street,  New  York 
City,  exhibited  Pea  fowls,  Pearl  guineas,  White 
guineas,  and  English  Ring-necked  pheasants. 

W.  G.  Clark,  Woodward's  Hollow,  New  York, 
exhibited  several  pairs  of  Pea  fowls. 

Henry  Reiche,  55  Chatham  street,  New  York 
City,  showed  Long-tailed  Japanese  Phoenix 
fowls. 

J.  H.  B.  Stammers,  78  Palmetto  street,  New 
York  City,  showed  Long-tailed  Japanese  Phoenix 
fowls,  and  Sliver  and  Golden  pheasants. 

Alex.  Taylor,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  showed 
Golden  and  Silver  pheasants. 

P.  Shueman,  8  Avenue  B,  New  York  City,  ex- 
hibited Silver  Pheasants. 

PIGEONS. 

The  number  of  pigeons  exhibited  reached  up 
in  the  thousands.  We  did  not  receive  the  pre- 
mium list,  but  the  following  exhibiters  were 
represented : 

Thos.  R.  Carns,  49  Bishop  street.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Yellow  Pied,  Red  Pied  and  Blue  Pied 
Pouters,  Red  Short-faced,  Red  Long-faced  and 
Black  and  White-faced  Tumblers.  Among  the 
lot  were  some  of  the  premium  birds  of  last 
season. 

G.  C.  Morris,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Yellow 
Tumblers,  White  Jacobins  and  White  Turbits. 

H.  V.  Crawford.  120  Hudson  street,  New  York 
City,  Black,  White  and  Yellow  Jacobins. 

J.  W.  Jones,  Utica.  N.  Y.,  Black  Pied  and  Yel- 
low Pied  Pouters,  and  Red  Jacobins. 

John  Weber,  129  Elm  street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Yellow  Chinese  Owls,  Turbits  of  different 
varieties.  Priests,  Trumpeters  and  Helmets. 

W.  W.  Walker,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Black,  Red, 
Yellow  and  Dun  Nuns,  Trumpeters,  Blue  Fans, 
Magpies,  Swallows  and  Turbits. 

C.  Walter  Gilbert,  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  large 
collection  of  Trumpeters. 

B.  F.  Lewis,  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  a  large  collection 
of  Antwerps. 

G.  H.  Wrightson,  Homestead,  Md.,  Nuns  of  all 
colors. 

Frank  Bluemake,  233  Johnson  avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Turbits,  Owls,  Blue  Baldheads,  Swal- 
lows, and  Chinese. 

D.  E.  Newell,  foot  W.  19th  street,  New  York 
City,  a  large  collection  of  Barbs. 

Dr.  Mathias  Cook,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  made  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  collections  of  the  show. 
There  were  colored,  smooth-head,  crested,  dun, 
white  black-tail,  white  blue-tail,  red  saddle- 
back, and  black  saddle-back  Fans,  Pigmy 
Pouters  of  all  kinds,  Runts,  Burmese,  crested 
Montanleus,  Spanish,  Scandervoirs,  Tumblers 
of  every  variety,  Owls,  Turbits,  Archangels  and 
Helmets. 

L.  W.  Spangehl,  183  Penn  street,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  Fans  of  several  varieties. 

John  Koop,  76  Putnam  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  Trumpeters  Owls,  Jacobins  and  Pouters. 
'    Oscar  Seifert,  402  Springfield  avenue,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Swallows,  Trumpeters,  Priest?  and  Spots, 
of  every  variety  and  hue. 

Jno.  A.  Schwarz,  304  Chauncey  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  High-flyers  of  all  kinds. 

Henry  Lancaster,  66  Penn  avenue,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  a  large  collection  of  Turbits  of  all  varieties. 

Jno.  Weber,  129  Elm  street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Hens,  Trumpeters  and  Snells. 

F.  Geitlinger,  61  Boerum  street,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  Turbits  and  Trumpeters. 

C.  A.  H.  Bright,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Fantails  of 
several  varieties. 

Jno.  E.  Schum,  150  S.  Water  street,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Starling  Quakers,  Barbs,  Helmets,  Fans, 
Turbits,  Frill-backs,  Ice  Pigeons,  Trumpeters 
and  Priests. 

Adolph  W.  Oswald,  1106  Second  avenue,  New 
York  Cltv,  Barbs  and  Carriers. 

Henry  E.  Owen,  38  W.  56th  street,  New  York 
City,  Satinettes,  Blondinettes,  and  Oriental 
Frills. 

J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  62  Cortlandt  street,  New  York 
City,  blue,  red  and  black-pied,  and  white  and 
yellow  Pouters,  Jacobins,  Owls,  Swallows,  and 
Black  Dragoons. 

Wm.  Pegg,  69  Oak  street,  Patterson,  N.  J., 
Antwerps  of  different  varieties. 

J.  A.  Stowell,  2  S.  Broad  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  all  kinds  of  Owls,  and  a  pair  of  Dutch  Star- 
lings. 

P.  Shuehman,  8  Avenue  D,  New  York  City,  a 
large  collection  of  Starlings. 

H.  F.  Whitman,  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  splendid 
and  valuable  collection  of  Jacobins. 


W.  J.  Stanton,  19  New  Church  street,  New 
York  City,  Pouters,  Carriers,  Turbits,  Tumblers, 
Owls  and  Fans. 

LIGHT  BEAHMAS. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  thousands  of  birds 
on  exhibition  would  fill  twro  or  three  issues  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper.  We  think  it  due  to  our 
readers,  however,  to  state  who  were  exhibiters, 
as  competition  was  close,  and  only  the  best  birds 
in  all  classes  shown.  In  fact,  all  knew  that  it 
was  useless  to  incur  the  expense  of  bringing  in- 
ferior birds  to  this  show,  and  the  premiums 
were  given  on  such  close  scoring  as  one-fourth 
of  a  point. 

Among  the  exhibiters  in  the  Light  Brahma 
class  were  John  Strieker,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  with 
five  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  C.  S.  Cooper, 
Schralenburg,  N.  J.,  two  pairs  and  two  breeding 
pens;  L.  F.  Pettee,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  breeding 
pen;  S.  J.  Morris,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  one  pair 
and  a  breeding  pen;  Scudder  &  Townsend,  Glen 
Head,  N.  Y.,  two  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen ;  E.  W. 
Taylor,  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  pan;  R.  T.  Adams, 
Astoria,  N.  Y.,  three  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen ; 
Philander  Williams,  Taunton,  Mass.,  seven  pairs 
and  four  breeding  pens;  George  Perdue,  E. 
Orange,  N.  J.,  three  pairs  and  three  breeding 
pens;  Milbrook  Poultry  Yards,  Bergenfield,  N. 
J.,  four  pairs  and  four  breeding  pens;  W.  H. 
Hammond,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  a  pair  and  breed- 
ing pen;  H.  S.  Jackson,  Brick  Church,  N.  J.,  a 
pair  and  six  cockerels;  J.  R-  Draper,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
two  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  Lount  Lattin, 
Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  one  pair;  C.  A.  Reid,  English- 
town,  N.  J.,  a  pair;  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  New  York 
Citv.  three  pairs  and  three  breeding  pens;  C.  P. 
Nettleton,  Shelton,  Conn.,  two  pairs;  F.Wheeler, 
Wing  Station,  N.  Y,  a  pair  and  breeding  pen;  W. 
J.  Stanton,  New  York  City,  five  breeding  pens ; 
George  Davis.  E.  Montpelier,  Yt.,  three  pairs 
and  three  breeding  pens. 

J.  D.  Nevius,  of  Philadelphia,  judged  the 
Brahmas,  and  a  tough  job  he  had,  as  the  birds 
were  close  competitors.  He  was  highly  com- 
plimented, however,  by  such  men  as  Philander 
Williams  and  others,  for  the  skill  displayed  by 
him,  and  we  believe  his  decisions  have  been  very 
satisfactory. 

Only  three  awards  for  prizes  were  made  in  any 
of  the  classes — breeding  pen,  chicks  and  fowls. 
Class  awards  were  made,  however,  to  those  whose 
birds  scored  above  certain  limits,  which  will 
be  found  in  our  premium  list  next  month. 

George  Perdue,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  captured 
two  of  the  three  prizes — a  high  honor — that  for 
the  best  pair  of  chicks  and  also  for  breeding  pen, 
while  Philander  Williams,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  re- 
ceived the  prize  for  fowls. 

DARK  BEAHMAS. 

We  have  not  been  informed  as  yet  of  the  de- 
cision in  regard  to  the  prizes  in  the  Dark 
Brahma  class,  but  first-class  birds  were 
shown  by  the  following  breeders:  Newton 
Adams,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  three  pairs;  Thos.  Fair- 
cloth,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  a  pair  and  breeding 
pen;  W.  W.  Walker,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  one 
pair;  J.  C.  Long,  New  York  City,  two  pairs;  Phi- 
lander Williams,  Taunton,  Mass.,  three  pairs 
and  a  breeding  pen;  W.  B.  Hall,  Meriden,  Conn., 
five  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen ;  Rindell  &  Fair- 
service,  Newark,  N.  J.,  two  pairs  and  a  breeding 
pen. 

BUFF  COCHINS. 

The  closest  competition  occurred  in  this  class. 
The  kings— McGrew  and  Doolittle— met  at  this 
show,  with  Reid  and  Nevius  confident  of  being 
close  up  to  the  winner.  They  were  judged  by 
Abel  F.  Stevens,  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  the 
birds  all  being  good,  he  had  a  severe  task  in 
selecting  the  winners.  T.  F.  McGrew,  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  was  victorious  on  breeding  pen,  the 
average  being  94  ^  points.  Oscar  Doolittle,  of 
Adrian,  Mich.,  won  the  prize  for  chicks,  his  pair 
scoring  95  for  cockerel  and  95  for  pullet.  As 
McGrew  showed  a  fair  scoring  94  for  cock  and 
95*4  for  hen- 189!4— we  felt  sure  he  would  also 
win  on  fowls,  but  J.  D.  Nevius,  of  Philadelphia, 
showed  a  pair  scoring  18913,  thereby  winning  by 
only  one-fourth  of  a  point.  Nevius  then  sold 
his  breeding  pen  for  $75,  but  with  regret,  as  he 
could  easily  have  obtained  $150.  McGrew  ex- 
hibited ten  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen ;  Doolittle 
two  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  Nevius,  a  breed- 
ing pen;  J.  C.  Long,  New  York  City,  a  pair  and 
breeding  pen;  C.  A.  Reid,  Englishtown,  N.  J., 
three  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  Chas.  White, 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  a  breeding  pen;  R.  R.  Thomas, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  pair;  W.  J.  Stanton,  New 
York  City,  a  pair,  and  S.  J.  Bundy,  Ontario,  N. 
Y.,  a  pair. 

PAETRIDGE  COCHINS. 

Some  of  the  best  birds  in  the  country  were 
shown  in  the  Partridge  Cochins.  Sherman  Hart- 
well,  who  exhibited  two  breeding  pens  and  three 
pairs,  could  not  be  headed  off,  and  he  captured 
everything — fowls,chicks,and  breeding  pen — and 
that  too  with  such  exhibiters  in  the  field  as 
Philander  Williams,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  who 
snowed  three  pairs  and  two  breeding  pens; 
Brown  Bros.,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  a  pair  and  breed- 
ing pen;  S.  L.  Booth,  Bristol,  R.  I.,  four  pairs 
and  a  breeding  pen;  G.  W.  Mills,  Plainfield,  N. 
J.,  two  pairs;  L.  N.  Clark  <fe  Son,  New  York  City, 
two  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  C.  Hams, 
Columbus,  O.,  a  pair;  S.  J.  Bundy,  Ontario,  N. 
Y.,  two  pairs;  Philander  Williams,  of  Taunton, 


Mass.,  exhibited  the  only  pair  of  pea-comb 
Partridge  Cochins  at  the  show. 

WHITE  COCHINS. 

The  birds  were  not  numerous,  and  but  one 
prize  was  awarded, which  went  to  Edward  Klotz, 
Singac,  N.  J.,  for  breeding  pen,  his  exhibit  being 
the  pen  and  two  pans.  Wolff  Baurer,  43  Patter- 
son avenue,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  showed  a  pair  and 
breeding  pen;  W.  J.  Baldwii_,  Downingtown,  Pa., 
a  pair  and  breeding  pen;  W.  J.  Stanton,  New 
York  City,  a  pair. 

BLACK  COCHINS. 

C.  A.  Reid,  Englishtown.  N.  J.,  showed  two 
pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  C.K.Bond,  Oakville, 
Conn.,  three  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  Hoffman 
Bros.,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  a  pair;  C.  P.  Nettleton, 
Shelton,  Conn.,  two  pairs  and  two  breedingpens. 
All  the  prizes  went  to  Bond,  the  others  getting 
nothing  except  the  class  honors. 

LANGSHANS. 
But  few  Langshans  were  shown,  the  premiums 
not  having  been  awarded  when  we  inspected 
them.  How  we  wished  W.  O.  Dakin,  of  Toledo, 
had  shown  his  stock  cannot  be  expressed,  for  our 
Western  crack  could  have  swept  the  decks.  But 
while  there  in  person  he  left  his  birds  at  heme. 
The  exhibiters  were  P.  Rowland  &  Son,  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y.,  with  two  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen  ; 
H.  A.  Rhodes,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  showed  a  pair 
and  breeding  pen;  G.  Delavan,  New  London, 
Conn.,  a  pair;  M.  Hayden  &  Sons,  New  Milford, 
Pa.,  two  pairs;  C.  A.  Reid,  Englishtown,  N.  J.,  one 
pair ;  J.  H.  Downing,Downingtown,Pa.,two  pairs, 
while  A.  S.  Stanley,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a 
pair  (not  in  the  Standard)  called  rose-comb 
Langshans. 

domtniques. 
Mrs.  Frances  E.  McNeney,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  ex- 
hibited a  pair  and  breeding  pen ;  F.  E.  McNeney, 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  a  pair;  C.  Harris,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  two  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  Jones  Wil- 
cox, East  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  two  pairs  and  a  breed- 
ing pen.  Wilcox  and  Harris  will  probably  receive 
the  prizes. 

"WYANDOTTES. 

George  S.  Pratt,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  the 
judge  of  the  Wyandottes,  and  he  had  a  long  and 
tedious  job,  the  prizes  not  having  been  awarded 
during  our  stay.  Among  the  exhibiters  were  A. 
R.  Mosher,  N.  Westport,  Mass.,  one  pair;  E.  H. 
McLean,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  a  breeding  pen;  C. 
J.  Quinby,  White  Plains.  N.  Y.,  tv\  o  pairs ;  Lyman 
Bassett,  Clintonville,  Conn.,  a  pair;  A.  Ball, 
Spuyten Duy vil,  N.  Y.,  two  pairs;  D.  A.  Nichols, 
Stepney  Depot,  N.  Y.,  a  pair;  F.  L.  Mattison,  S. 
Shaftsbury,  Conn.,  three  pairs  and  two  breeding 
pens ;  L.',T.  Fox,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  a  breedingpen ; 
R.  G.  Buffington,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  two  pairs  and 
two  breeding  pens ;  J.  C.  Long,  New  York  City, 
three  pairs  and  two  breedingpens;  Jones  Wilcox, 
E.  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  a  pair  and  breeding  pen;  F. 
A.  Houdlette,  Waltham,  Mass.,  two  pairs  and  a 
breeding  pen;  W.  G.  Clark,  Woodward's  Hollow, 
N.  Y.,  two  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  A.  C.  Haw- 
kins, Lancaster,  Mass.,  eleven  pairs  and  two 
breeding  pens ;  Geo.  F.  Hull,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y., 
two  breeding  pens;  C.  Harris.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
two  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  W.  H.  Nicholoy  & 
Son,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  a  pair. 

Lyman  Bassett,  though  having  only  one  pair 
on  exhibition,  stands  a  good  chance,  and  so  does 
Harris.  Dakin,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  also  missed 
another  chance,  in  not  exhibiting,  though 
he  would  have  met  good  birds  and  strong  com- 
petition. The  display  of  Wyandottes  was  large 
and  we  are  in  hopes  the  Eastern  breeders  will  be 
at  the  Chicago  Poultry  Exposition  next  season 
to  meet  Dr.  Weston,  of  Highland  Park.  111.,  Capt. 
White,  of  Englevvood,  111.,  and  other  prominent 
Western  breeders. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Geo.  O.  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  judged  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  did  his  duty.  This  judge  is 
an  excellent  one,  but  we  think  he  is  too  lenient 
with  combs,  not  cutting  sufficiently.  He  took 
off  only  three-quarters  of  a  point  from  some  of 
the  male  birds,  which  is  not  enough.  Otherwise 
he  did  well,  examining  every  bird  closely,  and 
scoring  impartially.  T.  W.  Hooper,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  showed  one  pair;  Joe  Farmer,  Flushing, 
Ohio,  one  pair;  Chas.  M.  Griffing,  Shelter  Island, 
N.  Y.,  one  pair;  E.  B.  Thompson,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
a  breeding  pen ;  Scudder  <fe  Townsend,  Glen  Head, 
N.  Y.,  three  pairs  and  two  breedingpens;  J.  C. 
Long,  Jr.,  New  York  City, two  pairs  and  a  breed- 
ingpen; W.  J.  Stanton,  New  York  City,  two  pairs; 
A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  thirty-three 
pairs  and  two  breeding  pens;  J.  M.  Everett, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  six  pairs  and  a  breeding 
pen ;  C.  Harris,  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  breeding  pen ; 
Dr.  H.  M.  Cox,  Port  Murray,  N.  J.,  a  pair;  S.  J. 
Bundy,  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  eight  pairs  and  two  breed- 
ing pens;  Napknoll  Poultry  Yard  Co.,  Goshen.  N. 
Y.,  a  pair;  Milbrook  Poultry  Yards,  Bergenfield, 
N.  J.,  one  pair  and  a  breeding  pen;  C.  A.  Mathew- 
son,  Providence,  R.  I.,  three  pairs;  P.  'Williams, 
Taunton,  Mass.,  a  breeding  pen ;  C.  J.  Quinby, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  one  pair. 
I  There  was  much  interest  taken  in  regard  to  the 
I  prizes  for  Plymouth  Rocks.  Everett  had  a  fine 
cock,  but  he  was  disqualified  on  account  of  a 
crossed  beak,  while  Harris  also  showed  a  very 
good  bird.  Scudder  it  Townsend  had  quite  a 
number  of  good  birds,  while  Bundy  and  Hawkins 
were  in  full  force.   Just  here  we  would  suggest 
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that  breeders  be  careful  that  the  legs  of  some  of 
the  males  are  not  so  spotted  as  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  of  feather  pulling.  Hawkins  had  the 
largest  number  of  birds,  but  did  not  mate  them 
properly,  as  he  placed  a  pullet  scoring  88  points 
with  a  cockerel  scoring  9114,and  a  pullet  scoring 
9II4  with  a  cockerel  scoring  only  88  ^  Had  he 
transposed  the  pullets  he  would  have  done  bet- 
ter. Everett's  best  pair  scored  high,  the  cock 
reaching  93  and  the  hen  91 1s. 

The  prize  for  breeding  pen  went  to  S.  J.  Bundy, 
Ontario,  N.  Y.,  and  also  the  prize  for  chicks, 
which  scored  95  for  cockerel  and  94 *4  for  pullet. 
A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  received  the  first 
prize  for  fowls,  th3  cock  scoring  9414  and  the  hen 
94 *2.  The  cock  was,  however,  procured  from 
Bundy,  and  though  good,  could  have  been  cut  a 
little  more  on  comb.  Hawkins'  display.however, 
was  a  fine  one,  and  he  had  a  large  number  of  good 
birds. 

ERMTJSTETTES  AND  JERSEY  BLUES. 

These  breeds  are  not  in  the  Standard.  The  ex- 
hibiters  of  Erminettes  were  R.  S.  BufAngton, 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  who  showed  a  pair  and  two 
breeding  pens,  and  Clias.  A.  H.  Bright,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  who  showed  a  pair  and  breeding  pens. 
Bright  secured  the  prize  for  fowls  and  breeding 
pen,  and  Bumngton  for.  chicks.  The  Jersey 
Blues  were  shown  by  J.  H.  Diehl,  of  Beverly,  N. 
J.,  with  breeding  pen  and  one  pair,  securing  first 
prize  and  a  special]f  or  fowls,  while  Mrs.  K.  Y.  Ash, 
Lima,  Pa.,  who  showed  a  pair  of  chicks,  received 
the  prize  for  the  same. 

BLACK  JAVAS. 

Will  Mosser,  Allentown,  Pa.,  showed  one  pair; 
C.  A.  Reid,  Englishtown,  N.  J.,  two  pairs  and  a 
breeding  pen ;  Lount  Lattin  Staatsburg,  N.  Y., 
two  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen ;  N.  T.  Lattin,  Al- 
bion, N.  Y.,  four  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  W.  H. 
Nicholoy  &  Son,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  a  pair. 

The  prizes  had  not  been  awarded  during  our 
inspection,  but  we  admired  a  breeding  pen 
owned  by  Lount  Lattin,  which  was  bought  by 
the  veteran  old  Java  breeder,  J.  Y.  Bicknell, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  a  good  price.  Bicknell  pro- 
nounced them  among  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  declared  that  two  of  the  pullets  were  alone 
worth  the  price  of  the  whole.  As  Bicknell  keeps 
a  sharp  eye  on  good  Javas,  he  is  bound  to  get 
the  best.   He  breeds  them  exclusively. 

MOTTLED  JAVAS. 

John  R.  Jones,  Suffield,  Conn.,  showed  a 
splendid  breeding  pen  (Bicknell  strain)  which 
are  among  the  best  ever  exhibited.  N.  T.  Lattin, 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  also  showed  a  pair  and  breeding 
pen  which  were  good. 

GAMES.  • 

The  display  of  Black -breasted  Reds  was  fine. 
Thos.  W.  Ludlow,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  showed  five 
pairs  and  three  breeding  pens;  S.  P.  Allen,  Bell- 
more,  N.  Y.,  a  breeding  pen;  D.  Thomas,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  a  breeding  pen;  A.  R.  Maxfield, 
Metuchin,  N.  J.,  a  pair;  E.  T.  Bailey,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y.,  seven  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  W.  H. 
Wild,  Jersev  Ciiv,  N.  J.,  a  pair;  C.  J.  Quinbv, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  a  pair;  Geo.  H.  Bodfish, 
Fabius,  N.  Y.,  a  pair;  Latham  &  Williams,  Wilson, 
N.  O,  a  pair  of  black-breasts  and  one  of  brown; 
S.  L.  Albertson,  Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  a  pair;  G.  M. 
Waterman,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  a  pair;  Ed.  Riley, 
Hamden  Plains,  Conn.,  three  pairs  and  a  breed- 
ing pen  of  browns ;  C.  H.  Harms,  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J.,  four  pairs,  blacks. 

Of  Yellow  Duckwings,  Joseph  Fairclough, 
Wolcott,  Conn.,  showed  a  pair;  Dr.  C.  T.  Bailey, 
Amenia,  N.  Y. ,  two  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen ;  Dr. 
Bailey  also  exhibited  a  pair  for  the  pit;  C.  H. 
Warner,  Verona,  N.  Y.,  two  pairs;  E.  B.  Bar- 
rows, Brattleboro,  Vt.,  a  pair. 

Silver  Duckwings  were  shown  by  Joseph 
Fairclough,  Wolcott,  Conn.,  one  pair;  Dr.  C.  T. 
Bailey,  Amenia,  N.  Y. ,  t wo  pairs  and  a  breeding 
pen;  E.  T.  Bailey,  Mt.  Kisco.  N.  Y.,  two  pairs 
arid  a  breeding  pen ;  C.  H.  Warner,  Verona,  N. 
Y. ,  a  pair. 

Thomas  W.  Ludlow„Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  showed  a 
pair  of  Malays;  W.  J.  Tierney,.  Harrison,  N.  J., 
showed  two  pairs,  and  Tait  &  Baldwin,  Chick- 
opee,  Mass.,  a  pair. 

White  Games  were  shown  by  Geo.  Snyder, 
Easton,  Pa.,  one  pair,  and  by  W.  H.  Wild,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  one  pair. 

Two  pairs  of  White  Piles  were  shown  bv  H. 
Cook,  East  New  York,  N.  Y.,  while  Red  Piles 
were  shown  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Bailey,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
one  pair;  Geo.  M.  Waterman,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  five 
pairs  and  a  breeding  pen. 

Sumatras  were  exhibited  by  Belmont  Pern,', 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  a  pair;  Gooding  &  Sexton, 
HyndsviUe,  N.  Y.,  two  pairs;  Will  Mosser, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  one  pair. 

Of  Pit  Games  J.  Yuille,  Fordham,  N.  Y., 
showed  two  pairs;  W.  H.Hammond,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.Y.,  a  pair;  Dr.  C.  T.  Bailev,  Amenia,  N. 
Y.,  two  pairs;  E.  T.  Bailey,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  one 
pair. 

HAMBUBGS. 

Of  Golden -spangled  Hamburgs  Will  Mosser, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  exhibited  a  pair  and  breeding 
pen;  Lewis  Fader,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  a  pair  and 
breeding  pen;  D.  C.  Hobart,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  a 
pair  and  breeding  pen;  U.  B.Kline,  Tarry  town 
Heights,  N.  Y.,  a  pair. 

Silver-spangled  Hamburgs  were  exhibited  by 
Lewis  Fader,  Harrison,  N,  J.,  a  pair  and  breeding 


pen;  D.  C.  Hobart,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  a  pair  and 
breeding  pen;  M.  B.  Kline,  Tarrytown  Heights, 
N.  Y.,  a  pail-. 

Silver-spangled  Hamburgs  were  exhibited  by 
Lewis  Fader,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  two  pairs;  S.  0. 
Miner,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  a  pair  and  breeding 
pen;  Jones  Wilcox,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  three 
pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  C.  Harris,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  a  pair  and  breeding  pen. 

Complaint  was  made  against  Bolton,  the 
judge,  that  he  had  unjustly  cut  severely  on  the 
Silver- spangled  Hamburgs,  and  J.  Y.  Bicknell 
was  sent  to  score  them  the  second  time,  the  re- 
sult being  that  Bicknell  was  as  severe  as  Bolton, 
the  consequences  being  that  the  first  score  re- 
mained unaltered. 

Lewis"  Fader,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  showed  three 
pairs  and  a  breeding  pen  of  Golden-penciled 
Hamburgs,  which  were  very  good  specimens. 

Of  Silver-penciled  Hamburgs  E.  H.  Gurney, 
Pelhamville,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  one  pair;  Lewis 
Fader,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  a  breeding  pen;  D.  C. 
Hobart,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  two  pairs  and  two  breed- 
ing pens. 

Only  two  pairs  of  Black  Hamburgs  were 
shown — one  pair  by  Geo.  E.  Johnson,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  and  one  by  A.  F.  Lewis,  Gwynedd, 
Pa. 

LEGHORNS. 

The  display  of  Leghorns  was  splendid,  not  so 
much  in  the  number  as  in  the  quality.  They 
were  judged  by  Bicknell,  and  competition  was 
very  close.  Knapp  Bros.,  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  and 
Newton  Adams,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  won  the  honors. 

Knapp  Bros,  showed  four  breeding  pens  and 
two  pairs.  The  prize  pen  of  young  fowls  scored 
95 3-i  for  cockerel  and  96 ^  for  pullet,  and  they 
also  secured  the  prize  for  breeding  pen,  the 
average  being  95 14.  The  prize  cockerel  was 
fine,  with  the  best  comb  we  ever  saw  on  a  Leg- 
horn. Mr.  J.  Boardman  Smith  thought  the 
cockerel  was  not  as  fine  in  the  bone  as  he  would 
desire,  but  we  rather  admired  his  strong  limbs 
and  robust  appearance.  Newton  Adams  won 
the  prize  for  adults,  the  cock  scoring  94  J4  and 
the  hen  94  34.  They  were  good,  and  ^t he  award 
well  bestowed.  He  showed  only  three  pairs, 
and  did  well.  W.  J.  Stanton,  New  York  City, 
showed  two  pairs;  B.  F.  Lewis,  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  a 
breeding  pen;  F.  E.  McNeney,  Harrison,  N.  J., 
two  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  H.  A.  Lamb,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  two  pairs;  C.  P.  Jordan,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  two  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen;  J. 
C.  Long,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  two  pairs  and  two 
breeding  pens ;  J.  W.  Young,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
a  pair;  F.  F.  Mitchell,  TJtica,  N.  Y.,  a  breeding 
pen;  R.  R.  Thomas,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  pair;  W. 
G.  Lee,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  pair  and  breeding 
pen;  H.  Potbury,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  breeding 
pen;  Dr.  J.  W.  King,  Kent,  Conn.,  a  pair  and 
breeding  pen. 

W.  B.  Sherry,  Stony  Brook,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
one  pair  of  Rose-comb  White  Leghorns. 

Of  Brown  Leghorns,  Wm.  R.  Collins,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  exhibited  one  pair;  A.  H.  Sleigh,  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y.,  two  pairs;  W.  B.  Sherry,  Stony 
Brook,  N.  Y.,  a  breeding  pen  of  Rose-combed; 
Jones  Wilcox,  E.  Chatham  N.  Y.,  a  pair  and 
breeding  pen;  W.  F.  Kuntz,  New  York  City,  a 
pair  and  breeding  pen ;  H.  B.  Smith,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  a  breeding  pen;  F.  J.  Bradley,  Newark,  N.  J., 
a  breeding  pen;  C.  Harris,  Columbus,  Ohio,  a 
pair  and  breeding  pen;  Dr.  H.  M.  Cox,  Port 
Murray,  N.  J.,  eight  pairs  and  two  breeding  pens; 
W.  B.  Hill,  Stoneham,  Mass,  a  pair;  Tait  & 
Baldwin,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  two  pairs;  Dr.  Cox 
won  the  prize  on  chicks  and  breeding  pen  and 
Tait  <fc  Baldwin  the  prize  011  fowls. 

Dominiqueand  Black  Leghorns'were  not  num- 
erous. Will  Mosser,  Allentown,  Pa.,  exhibited 
two  pairs  of  Dominiques  and  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  New 
York  City,  a  pair.  Mr.  Long  also  exhibited  a 
pair  of  Blacks,  and  M.  C.  Burdick,  New  York  City, 
a  breeding  pen. 

BLACK  SPANISH  AND  ANDALUSIANS. 
J.C.Long,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  showeda  breeding 
pen  of  Black  Spanish,  S.  L.  Albertson,  Roslyn, 
N.  Y.,  a  pair,  and  A.  W.  McKinstry,  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  a  pair.  A  pair  of  Andalusians  were  ex- 
hibited by  S.  J.  Morris,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

POLISH. 

W.  A.  Jaffrey,  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  the  largest 
exhibiter  of  White-crested  Black  Polish,  having 
eleven  pairs  and  a  breeding  pen.  He  also  secured 
the  honors.  C.  Harris,  Springfield,  Ohio,  ex- 
hibited one  pair,  which  scored  above  90;  T.  E. 
Wells,  Sandy  Hill,  a  breeding  pen;  W.  E.  Osborn, 
Westfield,  N.  J.,  a  pair;  R.  D.  Hugvetter,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J., a  pair;  J.  W.  Bruckhart,  Salunga,  Pa., 
a  pair  and  breeding  pen. 

Golden  Polish  were  exhibited  by  Belmont 
Perry,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  and  W.  J.  Stanton,  New 
York  City. 

Silver  Polish  were  exhibited  bv  M.  B.  Kline, 
Tarrytown  Heights,  N.  Y,  and  W.  H.  Nicholoy* 
Son,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

DORKINGS. 

But  few  Dorkings  were  shown.  Whitney  El- 
liott, North  Haven,  Conn.,  two  pairs  and  two 
breeding  pens  of  White  Dorkings,  and  there  was 
a  good  chance  for  other  breeders  to  exhibit,  in 
order  to  make  a  larger  display. 

FRENCH. 

Houdans  were  numerous.  G.  F.  Rising,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  showed  a  breeding  pen;  J.  W.  Mo-  ' 


Horg,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  breeding  pen;  D.  P.  Shove, 
Somerset,  Mass.,  two  pairs ;  Dan'l  Pickney,  South 
Onondagua,  N.  Y.,  two  pairs  and  two  breeding 
pens;  James  Lightfoot,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  two 
pairs;  J.C.Long,  New  York  City,  a  pair  and 
breeding  pen;  M.  Ryan,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  two  pairs 
and  a  breeding  pen ;  C.  Harris,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
a  pair  and  breeding  pen.  As  the  premiums  had 
not  been  placed,  they  will  be  given  in  our  next 
issue. 

A  pair  of  La  Fleche  chicks  were  exhibited  by 
W.  A.  Jaffrey,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

BANTAMS. 

S.  M.  Fox,  New  York  City,  showed  two  pairs  of 
Black-breasted  Red  Game  Bantams;  J.  C  Long, 
Jr.,  New  York  City,  a  pair  and  breeding  pen ;  Bell 
&  Gill,  Franklin,  Pa.,  one  pair;  Jones  Wilcox, 
East  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  one  pair;  A.  Ball,  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  N.  Y.,  a  pair.  Brown  Red  Game  Ban- 
tams were  shown  by  Richard  Thompson,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  one  pair,  and  he  received  the  prize,  while 
Bell&  Gill  received  the  prize  for  Black  Reds.  H. 
Cook,  East  New  York,  N.  Y.,  showed  a  pair  and 
breeding  pen  of  Red  Pile  Game  Bantams  and  re- 
ceived prizes  for  both.  Richard  Thompson,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  exhibited  a  pair  of  Golden  Duckwing 
Bantams,  and  received  the- prize  for  the  same. 

Some  elegant  Silver  Sebright  Bantams  were 
exhibited.  Belmont  Perry,  Woodbury,  N.  J., 
one  pair;  A.  Fosgate,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  two  pairs 
and  breeding  pen.  Fosgate  received  the  prizes, 
one  pair  scoring  95  and  96. 

Pekin  Bantams  were  exhibited  by  J.  E.  Diehl, 
Beverly,  N.  J.,  and  Belmrmt  Perry,  Woodbury, 
N.  J. 

Japanese  Bantams  were  exhibited  by  Belmont 
Perry,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Black  African  Bantams  were  exhibited  by 
Chas.  Lippold,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  J.  C.  Long, 
Jr.,  N.  York  City. 

White-booted  Bantams  were  shown  by  Bel- 
mont Perry,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  and  Bell  &  Gill, 
Franklin,  Pa.  Bell  &  Gill  also  exhibited  Black 
Rose-comb  Bantams. 

TURKEYS. 

Sherman  Hartwell,  Washington,  Conn.,  ex- 
hibited some  elegant  Bronze  turkeys,  and 
secured  the  prizes. 

White  turkeys  were  shown  by  J.  C.  Long,  Jr., 
New  York  City,  and  C.  A.  Reid,  Englishtown,  N. 
J.,  both  of  whom  secured  prizes. 

DUCKS. 

W.  J.  Kirby,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  C. 
Long,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  were  present  with 
their  Aylesbury's,  and  showed  good  specimens. 

Of  Rouens,  B.  F.  Lewis,  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  H.  R. 
C.  Watson,  West  Farms,  N.  Y. ;  J.  C.  Long,  Jr., 
New  York  City ;  A.  G.  C.  Morris,  Sag  Harbor,  N. 
Y.,  exhibited  good  ones. 

The  premiums  tor  Aylesburvs  were  awarded  to 
W.  J.  Kirby,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  while  Morris, 
of  Sag  Harbor,  and  Long,  of  New  York  City, 
captured  the  honors  on  Rouens. 

Some  elegant  Colored  Muscovy  ducks  were  ex- 
hibited by  H.  R.  C.  Watson,  West  Farms,  N.  Y. 

Pekin  ducks  were  exhibited  by  J.  C.  Long,  Jr., 
New  York  City,  and  Jones  Wilcox,  East  Chatham, 
N.  Y.,  the  victory  going  to  Wilcox. 

Cayuga  ducks  were  exhibited  bv  J.  C.  Long, 
Jr.,  New  York  City,  and  M.  Hay  den  &  Son,  New 
Milford,  Pa.  Fred  Mather,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  exhibited  Wood  ducks.  Mandarins,  Pin- 
tails, Chinese,  Mallards,  and  Widgeons. 

GEESE. 

Toulouse  were  exhibited  by  Walter  Scott, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  B.  F.  Lewis,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 
and  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

China  geese  were  exhibited  by  J.  C.  Long, 
Jr.,  New  York  City,  and  Alex.  Taylor,  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.  Y. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  JUDGES. 
J.  D.  Nevius,  Philadelphia,  judged  the  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas  and  Partridge  Cochins;  Geo. 
O.  Brown.  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  Plymouth  Rocks; 
Abel  F.  Stevens,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  the  Buff, 
Black  and  White  Cochins,  Langshans,  Javas  and 
Jersey  Blues;  George S.  Pratt,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
the  Wyandottes;  J.  Y.  Bicknell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
the  Leghorns;  C.  W.  Bolton,  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.,  the  Hamburgs;  John  Stone, Emtreeville,  Pa., 
the  Games;  C.  H.  Crosby,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the 
French  breeds  and  Bantams,  and  J.  E.  Diehl, 
Beverly,  N.  J.,  the  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  AS  AN  ASTONISHER. 

During  the  progress  of  the  exhibition  10,000 
copies  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  were  given 
away  to  visitors,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  all.  No 
one  supposed  we  would  send  so  large  a  number 
all  the  way  from  Chicago,  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
representative,  and  also  assistants,  in  order  to 
give  away  so  many  copies.  "I  take  it"  was  a 
familiar  expression,  and  all  of  the  copies  were 
gone  by  Saturday  night,  although  the  show  did 
not  end  till  the  Wednesday  following.  We  re- 
gretted that  we  had  not  sent  25,000  copies,  but 
we  only  printed  125,000  copies  and  could  spare 
no  more,  as  we  send  out  thousands  of  samples. 
Everybody  fell  in  love  with  our  bright  little 
paper,  and  many  of  the  breeders  expressed  re- 
gret that  they  had  not  advertised  in  it.  We 
simply  astonished  all  by  the  enterprise  shown, 
on  our  part,  and  we  will  astonish  them  stil, 
more  next  season. 

CHICAGO  CHALLENGES  NEW  YORK. 

Although  the  show  was  the  finest  ever  held, 
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Chicago  made  known  the  faot  that  she  had 
already  entered  the  field  to  eclipse  the  show,  if 
possible.  The  announcement  that  the  publisher 
of  The  Poultry  Keepee  had  donated  $10,000 
to  be  given  as  premiums  for  a  Grand  Poultry 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  next  season,  was  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction,  and  the  Eastern  breed- 
ers stated  that  they  would  be  there  to  beat  our 
Western  fanciers — if  they  can. 

The  incubator  manufacturers  also  stated  then- 
intention  of  making  large  displays,  as  it  will  be 
largely  in  their  interest  to  do  so. 

As  the  premiums  are  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and 
the  money  nolo  ready,  the  breeders  will  be  re- 
warded by  having  $100  given  in  prizes  to  each 
breed,  while  those  who  cannot  attend  in  person 
will  have  their  fowls  carefully  cared  for  in  every 
particular. 

A  VOTE  OF  THANKS. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  tenders  its  thanks  to 
the  officers  and  exhibiters  for  the  kind  reception 
given  its  representative,  and  cordially  invites 
all  breeders  visiting  Chicago  to  make  our  office 


fowl  must  be  bred  in-and-in.  That  is  the  whole 
secret.  Breed  your  fowls  in,  do  not  allow  any 
new  blood,  and  you  will  be  scored  away  up  in 
the  nineties  at  the  show,  but  after  awhile  you 
will  succeed  in  establishing  a  breed  in  which 
you  will  have  implanted  weakness,  short  life, 
and  susceptibility  to  disease,  as  well  as  prevent- 
ing the  hatching  of  the  majority  of  the  eggs,  of 
which  you  will  get  but  few.  Scoring  for  points 
is  very  nice,  but  scoring  for  eggs  is  something 
else. 


Feeding  for  Winter  Laying. 

We  were  promised  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Piatt,  High- 
gate  Springs,  Vt.,  his  experience  in  winter  feed- 
ing for  eggs.    He  says : 

Thinking  your  paper  the  best  in  the  market  and 
remembering  a  promise  made  some  little  time 
ago  to  state  how  I  feed  fowls  for  winter  laying, 
thought  this  as  appropriate  time  as  could  be 
found  to  write  on  this  subject.    Have  bred  fowls 


flock  are  full  bred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans, 
Rose- comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes. 
The  remainder  are  a  cross  between  Brahmas  and 
Leghorns,  White  Leghorns  and  Langshans,  Ply- 
mouth Eocks  and  Leghorns,  also  Plymoutt 
Eocks  and  Cochins.  They  all  lay  without  an  ex- 
ception. Now,  then,  the  feed  and  care  I  give 
them  is  as  follows:  In  the  morning  precisely  at 
9  A.  M. ,  each  flock  get  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean  of  one  part  potatoes,  one  part  turnips,  one 
part  cabage,  boiled  together  in  a  large  kettle  till 
thoroughly  cooked,  then  equal  parts  of  meal 
and  bran,  or  oats  ground  fine  and  meal;  stir  in 
this  mush,  till  crumbly,  black  pepper  and  salt  (a 
very  little  of  the  latter)  for  seasoning.  I  like 
black  pepper  better  than  cayenne.  This  fed 
warm  is  their  breakfast,  and  eagerly  devoured  I 
assure  you.  At  twelve  o'clock  milk  if  I  can  get 
it,  fed  with  the  chill  taken  off;  if  not  milk,  water 
in  clean  iron  vessels.  At  night  my  staple  food  is 
wheat,  though  often  changed  to  buckwheat,  bar- 
ley, oats  soaked  in  warni  water,  com  fed  occa- 
sionally in  the  coldest  weather,  but  I  do  not 
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their  headquarters.  The  latch  string  will  always 
be  outside,  and  a  cordial  reception  will  be  given 
aU. 

Sickness  of  Ducks. 

As  we  have  had  several  inquiries  regarding  loss 
of  ducks  we  present  the  letter  of  a  subscriber, 
who  says :  "My  brother  and  I  have  raised  ducks 
this  year  and  just  as  they  began  to  feather  out 
they  nearly  all  got  sick,  would  roll  over  and  over, 
in  a  day  or  two  be  unable  to  stand,  and  three  or 
four  of  them  died.  Then  we  began  giving  them 
wood  charcoal  in  their  food ;  after  this  the  sick 
ones  got  well  and  we  had  no  more  sickness  in  those 
broods.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  some  later 
lots,  but  we  gave  them  charcoal  in  time  to  check 
it.  I  think  perhaps  the  cause  was  too  rapid 
feathering;  the  same  as  given  in  Poullry 
Keeper.  We  like  your  paper  very  much,  but 
would  like  to  see  more  about  ducks,  turkeys,  etc., 
and  description  of  different  breeds." 


Breeding  Fancy  Stock. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  poultry  shows 
have  often  been  surprised  at  the  beautiful  lacing 
of  the  laced  breeds,  the  spangles  and  the  uni- 
form marks  of  the  plumage  of  some  breeds,  but, 
as  we  have  often  said,  much  beauty  is  gained  at 
the  expense  of  vigor.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
lacing  and  other  external  marks  of  plumage  the 


for  the  past  six  years,  my  principal  object  being 
to  produce  eggs  in  winter  or  when  eggs  com- 
manded the  best  prices.  My  first  experience 
was  without  profit,  t  he  reasons  of  which  I  will  ex- 
plain :  The  chicks  kept  were  early  hatched,  by 
the  1st  of  April  at  least,  and  were  of  good  breeds, 
but  the  fault,  which  I  since  have  found,  was  in 
the  care  and  feed.  My  house  was  warm,  gravel 
was  supplied  in  abundant  quantities,  water  was 
also  supplied,  and  feed  of  all  the  different  cereals, 
but  alas!  I  failed  to  make  biddy  shell  out  till 
the  last  of  February  or  first  of  March.  Many  of 
my  good  neighbors  thought  me  doing  well  even 
to  get  eggs  this  time  of  year,  but  with  myself 
this  result  brought  disappointment,  though 
failing  to  make  any  profit  by  way  of  eggs  did 
not  discourage  me.  Since  that  time  my  exper- 
ience has  gradually  learned  me  something  and, 
though  my  method  of  feeding  is  not  perfect,  the 
number  of  eggs  I  am  daily  getting  from  sixty 
April  hatched  pullets  shows  a  decided  improve- 
ment. Last  spring  I  hatched  upward  of  800 
chicks ;  these  were  all  divided  into  separate  yards 
and  up  to  a  certain  age  fed  on  two  differentkinds 
of  grain,  "bid"  of  wheat  and  corn,  wheat  form- 
ing the  principal  feed ;  with  all  the  sour  milk 
they  could  drink.  When  Nov.  camel  selected 
60  of  the  best  pullets  from  my  yards  and  put 
them  in  a  house  built  for  their  special  benefit. 
During  that  month  I  obtained  a  daily  average  of 
20  eggs.  December,  35  eggs  was  the  average 
per  day,  and  this  month  up  to  date  of  this  writ- 
ing am  tjetting  43  eggs  per  day.   Among  my 


like  corn  for  laying  hens  near  as  well  as  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  grains.  My  rooms  are 
12x14,  which  I  consider  space  enough  for  fifteen 
laying  hens  and  two  roosters.  I  supply  my  hens 
with  ashes  (wood>,  charcoal,  fine  gravel,  etc., 
but  have  never  found  anything  that  would  take 
the  place  of  ground  bone.  Oyster  shells  are 
good,  but  ~ive  me  bone  for  laying  hens.  My 
floors  are  of  light  loam,  and  to  give  the  hens 
something  to  do  I  scatter  two  or  three  baskets 
of  hay  seed  from  the  barn  floors  in  each  of  their 
apartments  and  throw  the  whole  feed  promis- 
cuously in  this  for  the  biddies  to  scratch  out.  This 
gives  them  exercise  and  the  chaff  absorbs  any 
moisture  which  may  gather  in  their  dwelling 
place.  Twice  a  week  the  droppings  are  removed 
and  a  little  air-slaked  lime  scattered  on  and 
underneath  their  roosts.  As  yet  I  have  not  dis- 
covered anv  lice  and  thank  fortune  none  of  my 
precious  family  have  been  troubled  with  roup 
or  cholera.  I  have  150  more  pullets  of  a  later 
hatch  which  have  just  commenced  laying,  and 
as  fast  as  the  older  ones  get  broody  I  shall  set 
them,  and  with  my  incubator  and  hens  I  expect 
to  raise  a  large  number  the  coming  season.  I 
feel  better  prepared  ana  more  encouraged  to  go 
into  the  business  extensively  since  receiving 
your  valuuble  paper,  The  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
have  taken  nearly  all  the  different  poultry 
papers,  but.  unlike  the  rest,  your  paper  is  full  of 
experienced  facts  and  not  theory ;  this  is  why  I 
have  written  my  experience  in  part  ,  though  I 
feel  that  I  am  asking  to  much  of  your  good  na- 
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ture  even  to  read  over  this  disconnected  piece. 
If  any  part  ot  this  is  worth  publishing  do  so,  re- 
membering whichever  way  you  decide  will  suit 
your  humble  servant. 

P.  S. — I  wish  to  state  that  of  all  the  different 
varieties  of  fowls  I  am  keeping,  fed  as  above 
stated,  I  have  failed  to  find  one  breed  superior 
to  another  in  laying  qualities. 

Maximum  Profit  and  Minimum  Ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Howard  TJ.  Ackerman,  North  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  says,  under  the  above  heading,  in  a  letter 
to  us,  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  person 
who  expects  to  make  poultry  keeping  pay,  from 
a  dollar  and  cent  point  of  view,  to  keep  his  ex- 
penses at  the  minimum  if  he  expects  a  maxi- 
mum profit.  One  of  the  most  essential  things  to 
do,  in  order  to  reach  this  coveted  end,  is  for  the 
poulterer  to  raise,  if  he  is  so  situated  that  he 
can,  all  or  nearly  all  the  feed  consumed  by  his 
fowls.  There  are  several  kinds  of  seed  especially 
adapted  for  feeding  fowls,  that  are  not  generally 
grown  by  our  farmers,  that  should  be  cultivated 
by  all  who  have  a  flock  of  fowls  that  they  expect 
to  keep  for  the  money  there  is  in  them.  One  of 
these  is  golden  or  German  millet,  a  most 
excellent  fodder  or  hay  for  stock,  and  at  the 
same  time  yields  a  vast  amount  of  small  seeds, 
easily  cleaned,  that  makes  the  very  best  feed 
foi  small  chicks  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
their  existence.  Notice  a  flock  of  young  chickens 
and  see  how  industriously  they  search  for  every 
minute  grass  seed  within  "their  reach.  Nature  is 
the  best  teacher,  and  proves  that  small  whole 
seeds  are  beneficial  to  them. 

Sow  millet  at  the  rate  of  one-half  bushel  to 
the  acre.  I  think  it  will  pav  every  farmer  who 
is  a  reader  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  to  sow  an 
acre  or  two  this  spring  or  summer  on  trial.  I 
am  convinced  he  will  repeat  it  another  season. 
The  yield  in  seed  from  an  acre  will  be  about  that 
of  oats. 

As  chickens  become  larger  thev  should  be  fed 
larger  grains,  but  before  they  are  large 
enough  to  eat  field  corn— and  corn  is  the  great 
standby,  others  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing— a  considerable  time  must  elapse,  during 
which  something  must  be  used  to  fill  the  bill. 
Cracked  com  will  answer,  but  by  the  farmer 
living  at  a  distance  from  mill,  is  not  always 
easily  attainable,  yet  he  may  have  ample  facili- 
ties for  raising  corn. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  pop  corn  having 
small  kernels  that  just  fill  the  bill,  and  as  they 
bear  several  ears  on  a  stalk  the  yield  is  very 
fair.  The  Mammoth  Russian  sunflower  is  a 
most  excellent  feed  for  fowls,  and  as  it  needs  no 
cultivation  and  can  be  grown  in  corners  and  out 
of  the  way  places,  it  makes  a  very  cheap  feed. 

An  early  crop  of  potatoes  can  be  grown  and 
dug,  and  the  ground  planted  with  sunflowers  any 
time  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  two  crops  se- 
cured in  one  year  from  the  same  piece  of  ground. 

Every  poaltryman  should  lay  in  a  good  supply 
of  green  food  for  the  use  of  his  fowls  during  the 
winter  months  if  he  expects  many  eggs.  Cab- 
bage is  the  standby. 

There  are  two  other  plants  that  should  be 
grown  by  every  fowl  raiser— a  few  tobacco 
plants  and  ?.  few  nest  egg  gourds.  Tobacco  as  is 
well  known,  is  an  excellent  insecticide,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  "insect  powders"  known  to  free 
a  hen  or  a  fowl  house  from  lice. 

Sow  the  seed  in  a  seed  bed  early  in  the  spring 
and,  when  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high, 
transplant  into  rows  four  or  five  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  cultivate  as  you  would  corn.  Dry  the 
leaves,  and  when  you  set  a  hen  place  a  few  of 
them  under  her  and  keep  a  few  leaves  scattered 
around  in  the  fowl  house.  The  nest  egg  gourd 
makes  a  very  pretty  display  as  a  running  vine, 
its  white  egg-shaped  fruit  contrasting  beauti- 
fully with  the  rich  green  foliage.  The  gourds 
answer  the  purpose  of  nest  eggs  as  well  as  the 
most  expensive  glass  or  medicated  ones— besides 
being  a  very  pretty  vine  for  the  good  housewife 
to  "train  up  in  the  way  it  should  grow."  Where 
tobacco  leaves  are  used  freely  medicated  nest 
eggs  are  not  needed. 


Rearing  Wild  Turkeys. 

With  your  permission  I  will  give  my  exper- 
ience of  the  past  two  years  raising  turkeys 
crossed  with  wild  breed.  In  the  winter  of  1 881 
Mr.  T.  G.  Brossius,  of  Tiffin,  whose  articles  on 
sweet  potato  culture  and  other  topics  have  oc- 
casionally appeared  in  this  department,  while 
stopping  with  a  Mr.  Shilling,  near  St  Joe,  Ind., 
noticed  a  blooded  wild  gobbler  among  the  tame 
turkeys  on  the  premises,  and  upon  inquiry  as 
to  how  he  came  there  learned  that  the  children 
had  caught  him  in  the  woods  the  summer  previ- 
ous, when  quite  small,  and  raised  him  with  the 
tame  ones  at  home.  Mr.  Brossius  succeeded  in 
buying  him,  also  a  tame  hen  turkev  of  Mr.  Shill- 
ing, and  brought  the  pair  home.  The  next  sum- 
mer he  raised  a  fine  drove  of  half-breeds,  which, 
on  account  of  their  size,  beautv  of  plumage  and 
general  snperiorty  to  any  of  the  domestic  breeds, 
found  ready  sale  at  a  good  price  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  next  year,  surrounding  circum- 
stances not  being  favorable  for  turkey  bnsiness, 


Mr.  B.  sold  the  old  pair  to  the  writer  and  it 
proved  the  most  profitable  investment  we  ever 
made  in  that  line.  For  prolific  breeding  we  be- 
lieve their  equal  is  seldom  found,  as  in  the  three 
seasons  since  they  were  brought  from  Indiana 
the  hen  has  produced  51,  54  and  57  eggs,  re- 
spectively. Both  the  past  years  we  raised  from 
35  to  40  half-breeds,  besides  sharing  a  sitting  of 
eggs  each  season  with  neighbors,  and  it  was 
done,  too,  with  less  trouble  than  we  ever  had 
with  half  the  number  of  any  of  the  domestic 
breeds. 

The  turkey,  in  the  wild  state,  is  of  course  very 
much  hardier  than  any  of  our  tame  breeds,  anil 
on  crossing  the  two  we  have  the  advantage  of 
this  hardiness,  a  marked  increase  in  size  and 
many  other  good  points  belonging  to  the  wild 
species  which  always  seem  to  predominate  in 
the  hybrids  to  a  great  degree.  It,  however, 
hardiness  alone  were  all  that  could  be  gained  by 
hybridizing,  I  would  advise  all  who  possibly  can 
procure  it  to  introduce  a  wild  one  or  a  half-breed 
or  even  a  quarter-breed  into  their  flock,  and 
they  cannot  help  but  be  pleased  with  the  result. 
In  our  experience  we  have  never  lost  a  single  one 
of  the  hybrids,  either  young  or  old,  by  disease, 
neither  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  dying,  even 
where  chickens  are  dropping  off  all  around  them 
with  the  dread  cholera.  I  sometimes  think  they 
must  be  absolutely  proof  against  disease,  or 
they  would  not[escape  one  as  contagious  as  chol- 
era. Its  ravages  among  the  tame  breeds  are 
sometimes  almost  as  great  as  among  chickens. 

Our  flock  this  year,  numbering  some  40,  is  a 
sight  worth  coming  a  good  distance  to  see — all 
fine,  large,  healthy  birds,  and  most  of  them,  to 
all  appearance,  pure  types  of  the  wild  breed, 
having  the  beautiful  brown  plumage,  tinted 
slightly  with  purple,  and  a  genteel  or  proud 
sort  of  a  mien  seems  to  characterize  their  move- 
ments that  does  not  belong  to  the  domestic 
breeds.  The  largest  of  the  gobblers  weighs  now 
20  pounds  and  the  smallest  but  little  less ;  the 
hens  ten  to  fourteen  pounds. 

When  speaking  of  the  prolific  breeding  quali- 
ties of  these  turkeys.  I  forgot  to  state  that  a  hen, 
the  progeny  of  the  old  pair,  which  we  sold  to  a 
neighbor  last  spring,  made  for  herself  a  record 
which  I  believe  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  un- 
precedented, having  produced  the  past  sum- 
mer the  seemingly  incredible  number  of  75 
eggs.  If  any  reader  doubts  this,  and  requests  it, 
I  will  have  the  neighbor,  who  is  a  Blade  reader 
and  a  truthful  man,  make  the  statement  over 
his  own  signature  in  these  columns. 

Now  if  any  other  Blade  people  have  had  ex- 
perience in  this  line  it  would  interest  the  writer 
of  this  aud  no  doubt  many  others  to  hear  the 
result  of  his  or  her  experiments,  through  this 
department.—  G.  M.  Kemp,   in  Toledo  Blade. 


How  to  Preserve  Eggs. 

^  Mr.  N.  B.  Hammond,  Chariton,  Ohio,  says; 
"I  will  give  you  my  receipt  for  putting  down 
eggs.  I  have  used  the  receipt  three  years  and 
have  never  lost  an  egg.  They  are  just  as  fresh 
put  down  in  August  and  used  in  April  next  and 
make  just  as  nice  frosting  as  new  laid  eggs.  I 
take  a  teacupful  of  salt  and  lime  the  size  of  an 
egg  and  pour  boiling  water  on  them.  When  cold 
drain  off  the  liquor  and  put  in  your  eggs.  If  too 
strong,  there  will  be  a  crust  on  top :  if  so,  add 
more  water.  This  is  for  two  gallons  of  liquor. 
There  is  no  receipt  that  beats  this  and  it  can  be 
relied  on. 

"To  decide  when  eggs  are  fertile  or  not  hold 
them  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  in  a 
horizontal  position,  with  a  strong  light  in  front 
of  you.  The  unfertilized  egg  will  have  a  clear 
appearance,  both  upper  and  lower  sides  being 
the  same.  The  fertilized  egg  will  have  a  clear 
appearance  at  the  lower  side,  while  the  upper 
side  will  exhibit  a  dark  or  cloudy  apperance. 
You  can  print  this  if  you  think  'best.  Many 
thanks  for  the  watch.  It  keeps  excellent  time. 
It  came  on  New  Year's  day  and  I  call  it  my  New 
Year's  present. 

Weights  of  the  Different  Breeds. 

An  inquirer  asks  us  the  weights  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds  mentioned  below,  which  are  given 
according  to  the  Standard.  Some  of  the 
weights  of  the  breeds  marked  *  are  not  in  the 
Standard,  and  hence  we  give  what  we  believe  to 
be  an  average,  which  is  estimated. 

Average  weight  in  pounds. 
T .  ,  ,  _  Male.  Female. 

Light  Brahma   12  10 

Dark      "    xi  9 

Partridge  Cochin  \ \         ,  9 

Buff  "   u  9 

White         "    11  9 

Black         "   IOI2  8^ 

Langshan   10  8 

Plymouth  Hock   .     9-13  8 

White  Faced  Black  Spanish*   8  6  ' 

Brown  Leghorn*   6  4^ 

White       "     *   1;  4ij 

White  Crested  Black  Polish*  .'     7  5" 

Black  Javas   lo  8 

Mottled  "    10  8 

Wyandottes  "_.     8^  6^ 

Bronze  Turkeys   25  16 

White  Holland  Turkeys   20  12 

Pekin  Ducks*   10  8 

Rouen         *   9  '7 

Toulouse  Geese*  .........   25  20 

Embden    "    *   22  18 


Ohio  State  Poultry  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Poul- 
try and  Pigeon  Breeders'Association  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  December  22,  1884,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  W.  0.  Dakin,  Toledo ;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, J.  P.  Schilling,  Louisville;  F. F. McGrew, 
Jr.,  Springfield;  D.  R.  Brubaker,  Mansfield;  W. 
H.  Isom,  Toledo ;  Joe  Farmer,  Flushing.  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  M.  M.  Conner,  Ada.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  W.  A.  Jeffrey,  Springfield; 
H.  Wingert,  Loveland;  E.  W.  Parker,  Dayton; 
Chas.  McLave,  New  London;  Eugene  Sites,  West 
Dover.  

A  Big  Poultry  Farm. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Porter,  of  Mukwanago,Wis.,writes  us 
as  follows : 

"Would  tyou  like  a  statement  of  my  poultry  business 
the  past  year,  for  publication  in  The  Poultry  Keeper  ? 
Besides  running  a  big  farm,  have  coaxed  $1,300  clear 
money  out  of  poultry." 

Indeed  we  do  want  it,  Mr.  Porter.  Our  readers 
all  desire  to  know  how  you  coaxed  $1,300  clear 
money  out  of  poultry,  and  we  hope  information 
will  be  sent  us  by  all  who  can  give  such  good  ac- 
counts. We  anxiously  await  your  communication, 
and  our  impatience,  we  are  satisfied,  is  shared 
by  others,  as  practical  information  is  what  we 
are  striving  for. 

Something  Wrong  Here. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Hale,  447^2  Main  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  wrote  us  a  letter  a  short  time  ago,  in  re- 
lation to  Mr.  J.  H.  Livingston,  of  Bennington, 
Vt.  We  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Livingston,  and 
requested  his  version  of  the  matter.  He  did  not 
reply.  We  give  Mr.  Hale's  letter,  though  we 
know  nothing  of  the  facts  ourselves : 

"I  write  you  that  J.  H.  Livingston,  of  Bennington, 
Vt.,  has  not  returned  the  money  (  $3)  which  he  defrauded 
me  out  of.  I  have  waited  over  a  month  since  hearing 
from  you,  hoping  he  would  send  the  money;  but  it  seems 
all  to  no  purpose.  In  fact  I  have  not  heard  from  him  at 
all  except  a  circular  containing  some  remarks  about 
honest  fairs,  etc.  I  call  this  cheek,  pure  cheek  at  that. 
I  hope  you  will  clear  up  this  business  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  either  through  the  columns  of  your  paper  or  other- 
wise, as  I  have  a  number  of  friends  quite  as  interested 
as  myself." 

How  Much  for  a  Hen  One  Year. 

Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Dunstable,  Mass.,  sends  us  the 
following  letter : 

''The  other  day,  while  looking  over  the  July  number 
Poultry  Keeper,  I  noticed  an  article,  'What  to  Expect 
as  Profit.1  It  said  that  one  bushel  of  grain  would  keep  a 
hen  a  year.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  the  secret  of  it. 
I  have  thirty  hens  and  I  feed  them  five  quarts  of  grain  a 
day,  consisting  of  ground  oats,  shorts  and  wheat,  which 
is  about  two  bushels  a  year,  but  think  they  pay  a  good 
profit.  They  are  a  cross  between  the  Plymouth  flock 
and  White  Leghorn.  I  also  ask,  is  cottonseed  meal  fed 
in  a  small  quantity,  good  for  laying  hens?" 

It  is  estimated  that  one  bushel  of  corn,  or  its 
equivalent,  will  keep  a  hen  a  year,  but  they  no 
doubt  require  more  when  in  confinement.  Much 
depends  upon  the  breed,  climate,  health  and 
productiveness  of  the  fowls.  We  think  five  pecks 
a  better  estimate  for  a  year's  feed.  Cottonseed 
meal  should  be  fed  only  twice  a  week,  and  only 
a  teaspoonf ul  for  each  hen  at  a  time.  Linseed 
meal  is  better. 

Florida  to  California. 

M.  H.  Savage,  of  Paola,  Fla.,  now  at  Spence- 
ville,  Cal.,  writes:  "My  letter,  which  appeared  in 
your  December  issue,  was  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication. The  inquiry  for  a  competent  man  to 
take  charge  of  a  poultry  ranch,  in  connection 
with  my  orange  grove,  brought  me  several  hun- 
dred letters,  and  still  they  are  pouring  in  from 
people  who  are  seeking  homes  in  a  warmer 
climate.  This  proves  the  superlative  value  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  as  a  medium  of  reaching 
the  public.  You  certainly  ought  to  enlarge 
your  journal  that  you  may  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate the  host  of  advertisers  seeking  your 
widely  read  columns.  Nearly  all  parties  who 
wrote  me  asking  about  Florida  and  plying  me 
with  innumerable  questions,  that  would  con- 
sume all  my  time  for  the  next  three  months  to 
answer,  forgot  to  inclose  stamps  for  reply.  I  am 
preparing  a  circular  giving  facts  and  experience 
concerning  Florida,  which  I  will  send  any  who 
forward  postage,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  write 
personal  letters,  as  I  have  no  pecuniary  interests 
at  stake.  My  address  for  next  few  days  will  be 
Spenceville,  Nevada  Co.,  California.  Will  let 
you  know  when  I  return  to  my  Florida  home." 

H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  built  the 
first  Augur  Tile  Machine  in  this  country.  An  ex- 
perience of  twenty -five  years  in  the  business, 
has  given  them  practical  knowledge  as  to  the 
requirements  necessary  to  the  production  of 
successful  Tile  Machinery.  They  make  Brewer's 
Improved  Tiffany  Tile  Machines ;  Sword's  patent 
Brick  Machines;  Stone  separating  clay  crushers, 
etc.  Their  catalogue  has  just  been  received  by 
us,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  above 
address. 
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The  Premiums  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Although  we  had  hoped  the  exhibition  at  New 
Orleans  would  be  the  best  ever  held,  yet  we  must 
reluctantly  state  that  the  visitors,  breeders,  and 
exhibiters  were  wofully  disappointed.  The 
managers  did  not  keep  their  promises  in  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  freight,  and  instead  of  being 
conspicuously  located  the  birds  were  placed  out 
of  sight,  where  they  could  not  be  found,  away 
back  of  intervening  sheds,  and  were  as  complete- 
ly hidden  as  if  not  on  exhibition.  It  did  not 
equal  the  ordinary  county  fairs,  and  the  fault  is 
due  to  the  stupidity  and  incompetency  of  the 
managers,  who  thought  they  knew  more  than  Mr. 
Pierce.  There  was  no  money  to  pay  premiums, 
no  visitors — nothing  but  lionor. 

Prominent  among  the  exhibits  were  the  Im- 
ported Silver  Gray  Dorkings  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Wes- 
ton, of  Highland  Park,  111,,  and  the  elegant 
Langshans  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Brandon,  Evansville, 
Ind.  Sid  Conger,  Flat  Kock,  Ind.,  exhibited  30 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  carried  off  all  the  honors  for 
that  breed. 

Minnesota  deputized  Mr.  A.  S.  Grant  to  take 
charge  of  her  exhibit.  The  best  collection  of 
Houdans  and  Dorkings  was  made  by  Dr.  Weston, 
who  also  received  premiums  for  his  Wyan- 
dottes,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  White 
Cochins,  and  Black  Hamburgs.  Eugene  Sites, 
West  Dover,  Ohio,  had  his  own  way  with 
Games.  Sid  Conger  also  exhibited  Black  Spanish, 
Leghorns,  and  Wyandottes.  Pishel  Bros.,  Hope, 
Ind.,  made  an  excellent  display  of  Black  Javas 
and  Langshans. 

I.  K.  Felch,  of  Natick,  Mass.  and  Geo.  O.  Brown, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  acted  as  judges. 

The  highest  scoring  cockerel  was  a  Plymouth 
Rock,  owned  by  Sid  Conger — 95  34—  and  the 
highest  scoring  cock,  a  Langshan — 93%—  owned 
by  Fishel  Bros.  The  highest  scoring  pullet  was 
a  Langsham — 96%— and  the  highest  hen  also  a 
Langshan — 9G — both  owned  by  M.  H.  Brandon. 

There  were  three  classes  of  awards — the 
premium  for  best  fowls  and  chicks,  and  first 
and  second  class  (rank)  to  all  birds  scodng 
over  70  points  for  first  class  and  80  points  for 
second  class. 

FIRST  PREMIUMS — BANK  AWARDS. 

Light  Brahmas— G.  O.  Lee,  Medford,  Minn., 
hen  92,  pullets  90,  90;  G.  E.  Pitcher,  New 
Orleans,  La.  (Box  2666),  hen  92;  S.  A.  Russell, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  90%. 

Cochins— Buffs,  D.  W.  Edwards,  Le  Sueur, 
Minn,  pullet  92;  A.  S.  Stonebraker,  Waco,  Texas, 
hen  90%  Whites,  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland 
Park,  111.,  ckl.  90 ;  pul.  84.  Blacks,  R.  M.  Rosen- 
crans,  Hope.  Ind.,  hens  94,  94*2,  90,  91,  90; 
ck'ls  92%,  94;  pullets  911a,  93*2.  92,  94%,  92%. 

Langshans — Fishel  Bros.,  Hope,  Ind.,  cock 
93%;  ckl.  94;  pul.  96%.  A.  S.  Stonebraker, 
Waco,  Texas,  hen  93;  puis.  91,  94;  Milton  C. 
Brandon,  Evansville,  Ind.,  cock  90%,  hens  90, 
91;  pullets  90%,  90,  90%  A.  Dallas,  Oronoco, 
Minn.,  pul.  92. 

Plymouth  Bocks — SidiConger,'Flat  Rockjnd., 
cock  91;  hens  91,  90,  92,  93%,  92,  92,  9134,  93; 
ckls.  90,  93,  95%;  pullets  91 14,  94 14,  9434,94%, 
9334,  94.  John  Dress,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  hen 
90 ;  ckl.  91 ;  pul.  92.  Eugene  Sites,  West  Dover, 
O,.  ckl.  9334;  pul.  95*4,  Dr.  E.  B.Weston,  ckl., 
9134;  pul.  94.  Andrew  Kurtz,  Piatt  City,  Mo., 
ckl.  9434;  pul.  92?i.  W.  H.  Stonehouse,  Creston, 
Iowa,  hens,  92,  91%;  ck's.  92*4,  93%;  pullets 
93,  90*4,  90.  Henry  Calb,  Rochester,  Minn., 
ckl.  92;  pullets  94,  9134.  W.  H.  LeSueur, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  hen  90*4 ;  ckl.  92.  pul.  91.  C. 
C.  Bachelder,  St.  Charles,  Minn.,  pullet,  91.  C. 
A.  Whited,  Rochester,  Minn,,  ckl.  92. 

Wyandottes— Sid  Conger,  pullets  92%,  91,  92, 
91%,  92*2.  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  ckl.  90;  pullets, 
92i2,  90.  Eugene  Sites,  pullets  94*2,  91  %,  90%, 
92%.  C.  A.  Whiied,  pullet,  91%. 

Leghorns — Brown,  Ed  Barron,  Donellson, 
111.,  hen  90.  Allen  Gerrish,  St.  Charles,  Minn,, 
hen  92.  M.  C.  Brandon,  ckl,  93 ;  pullets,  93,  90, 
90,  91,  9014.  J.  R.  Duty,  Waldin,  Ind.,  pullet, 
90,  J.  M.  McBvers  &  Co.,  Houston,  Texas,  pullet, 

90,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  ckl.  93;  pullets  91. 
Carlton  Jacks,  Rochester,  Minn.,  pullets  91 34, 
91%,  91%,  91,  91 34. 

Whites,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  hen  90;  ckl.  90*4, 
93%;  pullets,  93*4,  93,  92%,  91%,  92%.  Frank 
Gimbert,  Rochester,  Minn.,  pullets  93%,  92 14, 

91,  92%,  93.  D.  Patterson  &  Son,  Rochester, 
Minn.,  pullets,  92,92%.  I.  N.  Potter,  Rochester, 
Minn.,  ckl.  90.    C.  C.  Bachelder,  ckl.  90;  pullets, 

92,  92 34.  John  W.  King,  Kent,  Conn.,  ckl. 92%; 
pullets,  94,  91 34,  9434,  92%.  Ed  Barron,  ckl.  90. 
W.  G.  Lee,  Washington,  D.  C,  pullets  92%,  9384, 
92  34,  94%,  93.  Blacks,  Wm.  Hart,  East  FCleve- 
land  O.,  ckls.  95,  93;  ,pullets  94,  91%,  90  ,  94. 
W.  C.  Brown,  Rochester,  Minn.,  pullet,  91%. 

Black  Spanish — G.  H.  Stanton,  Greenwood, 
Ind.,cock  90 ;  hens,  91,94,94%,  94;  ckl,  91%; 
Sid  Conger,  ckl.  90%;  pullets,  91%,  90. 

Black  Hamburgs — G.  Stanton  ckl.  91;  pullet 
95.    Dr.  E.  Weston,  ckl.  94%,  pul.  95%. 

Colored  Dorkings — Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  cock  92 ; 
hen  94;  ckl.  91%;  pullet,  93. 

Black  Javas — Fishel  Bros.,  cock,  92;  hen  93; 
pullets,  94%,  94,  90%  94%;  ckl.,  92%.  Dr. 
E.  B.  Weston,  hen  93 ;  ckl.,  91 ;  pullets,  94,  91  %. 
C.  A.  Whited,  ckl.,  94. 

Houdans—  D.W.Edwards,hen,  90.  J.  G.  Swart, 
Winona,  Minn.,  pullet,  94.  A,  S.  Grant,  Oronoco, 
Minn.,  pul.,  91, 


American  Dominiques — Seth Rowley,  Mound 
City,  Kan.,  hen  94. 

Games — Black  Reds,  R.  R.  Bradbook,  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  ckls.  93%.  93;  pul.,  91,  94,  93.  E.  J. 
Gates,  Rochester,  Minn.,  ckl.,  93;  puis.  91%, 
91,91.  Eugene  Sites,  hen,  95;  puis.  94%,  91%, 
92%,  93.  Brown  Reds,  E.  Sites,  cock,  93%; 
hen  96;  puis.  92,  93,  94,  93%.  Red  Piles,  E. 
Sites,  hen,  93;  ckl.  94;  puis.,  93%,  91%,  91,  94. 
Yellow  Duckwings,  E.  Sites,  hen,  92;  ckl.  91%; 
puis.,  93,  94%  91.  Silver  Duckwings,  E.  Sites, 
ckl.,  92;  pul.,  92%.  Whites,  E.  Sites,  hen, 
90%. 

Polish— Golden,  M.  B.  Rowe,  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  cock  92,  hen  95%;  pul.  93%,  E.  Sites  pul. 
99%.  Silver,  M.  B.  Lowe,  pullet,  92%;  hen 
94%.  White-crested  Black,  T.  A.  Milligan, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  hen,  90.  AllenS  Gerrish,  hen 
92. 

B.  B.  Red  Came  Bantams — R.  R.  Bradbook, 
cock,  90.  William  G.  Lee,  cock,  93%;  hen,  92. 
T.  A.  Milligan,  cock,  91.  Japanese  Bantams,  E. 
Sites,  cockerel,  90%;  pullet,  91%.  Golden  Sea- 
bright,  John  Drees,  hens,  93%,  93. 

Turkeys — Bronze,  M.  B.  Rowe,  cock,  94%, 
weight  38  pounds;  hen,  94,  weight  27  pounds. 
Henry  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind.,  cock,  91 34;  pullet,  92 84. 
White,  M.  B.  Rowe,  cock,  94%;  hen,  93%. 

Geese — Toulouse,  Henry  Davis,  gander,  88; 
goose,  88%.  Brown  China,  M.  B.  Rowe,  gander, 
96;  goose,  96%  Embden,  E.  Sites,  gander,  90% 
goose,  90. 

Bucks— Pekins,  J.  M.  M.  Bvers  &  Co.,  drake, 
92%;  duck,  92%.  Rouens,  J.  M.  M.  Byers  &  Co. 
drake,  95%;  duck,  92%.  Colored  Muscovys,  M. 
B.  Rowe,  drake,  93;  duck,  92%. 

Frizzles — E.  Sites,  cock,  93;  hen,  92. 

SECOND  PREMIUMS— RANK  AWARDS. 

Light  Brahmas — G.  O.  Lee,  hen,  89;  cockerel, 
88.   L.  A.  Russell,  pullet,  88. 
Cochins— Buffs, D.W.Edwards,  cockerel,  88%. 

A.  S.  Stonebraker,  hen,  87.  Blacks,  R.  M. 
Rosecrans,  cock,  89%. 

Langshans— Fishell  Bros.,  hen,  88;  pullet, 
89%.    A.  S.  Stonebraker,  pullet,  89%. 

Plymouth  Rocks— Sid  Conger,  cocks,  88,  87%; 
pullet,  89%.  John  Drees,  hen,  88%.  W.  H. 
Lasmur,  hen,  8834.  C.  C.  Batchelder,  cockerel, 
8934. 

Wyandottes— Sid  Conger,  hen,  87;  pullet, 
88%.  C.  A.  Whited,  pullet,  88%.  A.  S.  Grant, 
pullet  87%. 

Leghorns — Browns,  J.  M.  M.  Bvers  &  Co.,  hen, 
89%.    Sid  Conger,  pullet,  88%.    Whites,  Dr.  E. 

B.  Weston,  cock,  89  84.  Frank  Gimbert,  cockerel, 

88.  D.  Patterson  &  Son,  cockerel,  88  84;  John 
W.  King,  pullet,  87*4.  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  hen, 
88%.    C.  A.  Whited,  pullet,  89%. 

Houdans — Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  cock,  87%;  hen, 
89%. 

American  Dominiques — Seth  Rowley,  hens, 

89,  89%  88%;  pullets,  88%,  88%,  88,  87%; 
cockerels,  88,  88.  W.  C.  Vandercook,  Cherry 
Valley,  111.,  pullet,  89. 

Games — Black  Reds,  R.  Bradbook,  cockerel, 
88%.  E.  J.  Gates,  cockerel,  88.  E.  Sites,  cock- 
erel, 88.  Red  Piles,  E.  Sites,  cock,  89.  Yellow 
Duckwings,  E.  Sites,  pullet,  89.  Whites,  E. 
Sites,  cockerel,  89%. 

Polish — Golden,  E.  Sites,  cockerel,  88;  pullet, 
88%.  M.  B.  Rowe,  cockerel,  89.  White,  M.  B. 
Rowe,  cock,  88%.  W.  C.  Black,  T.  A.  Milligan, 
cock,  87. 

B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantams— R.  R.  Bradbook,  hen, 
88.  T.  A.  Milligan,  hen.  87%.  Golden  Sea- 
brights,  John  Dreese,  hen,  88%. 

Toulouse  Geese — Henry  Davis,  gander,  88; 
goose,  88%. 

Ducks—  Pekins,  E.  Sites,  duck,  89.  Rouens, 
J.  M.  M.  Byers  &  Co.,  drake,  88%;  duck,  87. 

THIRD  PREMIUMS— RANK-  AWARDS. 

Light  Brahmas — S.  A.  Russell,  pullet,  86%. 

Buff  Cochin — A.  S.  Stonebraker,  hen,  85. 

Plymou  th  Rocks — Sid  Conger,  cock,  86.  John 
Drees,  cock,  8684;  hens,  85%,  86. 

Wyandottes — Sid  Conger,  cock,  85;  cockerel, 
86.  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  cockerel,  86%.  E.  Sites, 
cockerel,  86%;  pullet,  86%.  A.  S.  Grant,  cock- 
erel, 85. 

Brown  Leghorns— Ed.  Barron,  pullet,  8634. 
Frank  Crocker,  pullet,  86. 

Houdans — D.  W.  Edwards,  cock,  85%  A.  S. 
Grant,  cockerel,  85. 

American  Dominiques — Seth  Rowley,  hen, 
86,  pullet,  85%. 

Silver  Polish— M.  B.  Rowe,  cockerel,  85. 

Golden  Seabright  Bantams — John  Drees, 
hen,  86%. 

PREMIUMS. 

Light  Brahma — Chicks,  pail's,  A.  S.  Russell, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  2d;  G.  0.  Lee,  Medford,  Mass., 
3d. 

Cochins — Buff,  chicks,  D.  W.  Edwards,  Le 
Sueur,  Minn.,  2d.  White,  chicks,  Dr.  E.  B.  Wes- 
ton, Highland  Park,  111.,  1st.  Black,  fowls,  R.  M. 
Rosecrans,  Hope,  Ind.,  2d.  Black,  chicks,  R.  M. 
Rosecrans,  1st  and  2d.  Black,  breeding  pens,  R. 
M.  Rosecrans,  1st  and  2d. 

Langshans— Fowls,  M.  C.  Brandon, Evansville, 
Ind.,  1st;  Fishel  Bros.,  Hope,  Ind.,  2d.  Breed- 
ing pens,  M.  C.  Brandon,  1st. 

Plymouth  Rock — Fowls,  Sid.  Conger,  Flat 
Rock,  Ind.,  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th.  Chicks,  Sid. 
Conger,  1st  and  3d;  Eugene  Sites,  Westdover, 
Ohio,  2d;  Andrew  Kurtz,  Flat  City,  Mo.,  4th. 
Breeding  pens,  Sid.  Conger,  1st  and  2d;  W.  H. 


Stonehouse,  Creston,  la.,  3d;  Sid.  Conger,  highly 
commended. 

Wyandotte— Chicks,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  1st, 
Eugene  Sites,  highly  commended.  Breeding  pens 
Sid  Conger,  2d;  Eugene  Sites,  highly  com- 
mended. 

Brown  Leghorn— Chicks,  W.  C.Brandon,  1st- 
Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  2d.  Breeding  pens,  W.  c' 
Brandon,  1st. 

White  Leghorn— Fowls,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston  2d 
Chicks,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  1st;  John  W  King' 
Kent,  Conn.,  2d;  C.  C.  Bachelor,  St.  Charles' 
Minn.,  3d ;  Frank  Gimbert,  Rochester,  Minn.  4th 
Breeding  pens,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  1st;  John,  w' 
King,  2d;  Frank  Gimbert,  3d. 

Black  Leghorn— Chicks,  Wm.  E.  Hart,  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1st  and  2d.  Breeding  nens 
Wm.  E.  Hart,  1st. 

Black  Spanish— Fowls,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Green- 
wood, Ind.,  1st.  Chicks,  G.  A.  Stanton,  1st;  Sid 
Conger,  2d.   Breeding  pens,  G.  A.  Stanton,  1st. 

Black  Hamburg—Chicks,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston, 
1st ;  G.  A.  Stanton,  2d. 

Colored  Dorkings— Fowls,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston 
1st.    Chicks,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  1st. 

Black  Javas— Fowls,  Fishel  Bros.  1st. 
Chicks,  Fishel  Bros.  1st;  Dr.  E.  B.Weston,  2d; 

C.  A.  Whited,  3d.  Breeding  pens,  Fishel  Bros. 
1st. 

Houdans— Fowls,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  2d ;  D.  W. 
Edwards,  3d.  Chicks,  A.  S.  Grant,  Oronoco, 
Minn.,  3d. 

American  Dom  iniques — Breeding,  pens,  Seth 
Rowley,  Brown  City,  Kan.,  2d. 

Games— Black  Red,  chicks,  R.  R.  Bradbook, 
Galveston,  Tex.,  1st  and  2d;  E.  J.  Gates,  Roch- 
ester, Minn.,  3d.  Breeding  pens,  E.  J.  Gates, 
2d;  Eugene  Sites,  3d.  Brown  Red,  breeding 
pens,  Eugene  Sites,  1st.  Red  Pile,  fowls, 
Eugene  Sites,  2d.  Yellow  Duckwing,  chicks, 
Eugene  Sites,  1st.  Silver  Duckwing,  chicks, 
Eugene  Sites,  1st.  White,  fowls,  Eugene  Sites, 
2d. 

Po lish— Golden,  fowls,  M.  B.  Rowe,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  1st.  Chicks,  M.  B.  Rowe,  2d; 
Eugene  Sites,  3d.  Silver,  fowls,  M.  B.  Rowe,  2d. 
White-crested,  fowls,  M.  B.  Rowe,  2d.  Silver, 
chicks,  M.  B.  Rowe,  3d.  Black  White-crested, 
fowls,  T.  A.  Mellegan,  Rochester,  Minn.,  2d. 

Bantams — Black-breasted  Game,  fowls,  Wm. 

D.  Lee,  Washington,  D.  C,  1st;  T.  A.  Melligan, 
2d;  R.  R.  Bradbook,  3d.  Brown  Red  Game, 
fowls,  Eugene  Sites,  4th. 

Turkeys — Bronze,  U.  B.  Rowe,  1st;  Henry 
Davis,  Dyer,  Ind.,  2d.   White,  M.  B.  Rowe,  1st. 

Geese — Toulouse,  Henry  Davis,  2d.  Brown 
China,  M.  B.  Rowe,  1st.  Embden,  Eugene  Sites, 
1st. 

Ducks— Pekins,  J.  M,  McByers  <fe  Co.,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  1st;  Eugene  Sites,  2d.  Rouens,  J.-M. 
McByers  &  Co.,  1st  and  2d.  Colored  Muscovys, 
M.  B.  Rowe,  1st  and  2d. 

Frizzle  Fowls — Eugene  Sites,  1st. 

Heavy  Weights — Heaviest  live  turkey,  M.  B. 
Rowe,  1st,  thirty-seven  pounds.  Heaviest  live 
goose,  Eugene  Sites,  1st,  twenty-three  pounds. 
Heaviest  live  ducks,  pair,  M.  B.  Rowe,  1st. 

Pigeons — Black  Pied  Pouter  pigeons,  John 
Drees,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  2d.  Blue  Pied  Pouter 
pigeons,  John  Drees,  1st.  Red  Barb  pigeons, 
John  Drees,  2d.  Short-faced  Tumbler  pigeon, 
John  Drees,  2d.  White  Plain-faced  Fantail 
pigeons,  Samuel  Cassiday,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1st 
and  2d.  White  Fantail  pigeons,  Samuel  Cassi- 
day, 1st;  John  Drees,  2d.  Blue  Fantail  pigeons, 
Samnel  Cassiday,  2d.  Blue  Antwerp  pigeons, 
Samuel  Cassiday,  1st  and  2d.  Inside  Tumbler 
pigeons,  Samuel  Cassiday,  1st  and  2d.  White 
Turbit  pigeons,  John  Drees,  2d.  Bald-headed 
Tumbler  pigeons,  John  Drees,  1st.  Birming- 
ham Rollers,  John  Drees,  1st. 

Breeding  Pens. — Brown  Red  Game  Bantams, 
Eugene  Sites,  1st.  Red  Pile  Game,  Eugene 
Sites,  1st.  Yellow  Duckwing  Games,  Eugene 
Sites,  2d. 


Chicago  Magnetic  Shield  Company. 

Our  many  readers  will  notice  a  full  page  adver- 
tisement in  The  Poultry  Keeper  this  month. 
We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  C. 
Thatcher,  the  master  spirit  of  this  company 
and  the  inventor  of  "Magnetic  Shields."  His 
shields  are  fine,  elegant.  We  know  they  have 
an  excellent  reputation  in  this  city.  To  all  our 
readers  who  are  suffering  with  any  form  of  de- 
bility we  say,  write  them,  secure  their  free  book, 
get  their  advice,  and  follow  it,  and  you  will  be 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  treatment  you  get 
at  their  hands. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  new 
process  for  preserving  eggs.  See  advertisement 
in  our  columns  from  J.  R.  Perkins,  Corey,  Mich. 
Mr.  Perkins,  being  a  practical  and  successful 
man  in  the  treatment  of  eggs,  claims  to  have 
the  latest  and  best  method  of  keeping  them 
fresh  for  the  year  round.  Send  to  him  for  cir- 
cular and  information. 


It  pays  to  keep  a  poultry-house  clean.  The 
droppings  are  very  valuable,  and  the  time  em- 
ployed at  the  labor  of  cleaning  is  well  spent. 
Though  not  as  valuable  as  Peruvian  guano, 
poultry  droppings  are  superior  to  every  other 
article  used  for  manure  on  the  farm.  Bulk  for 
bulk,  nothing  but  guano  can  equal  it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


An  Indignant  Purchaser. 

W.  E.  R.,  LIMA,  IND. 

A  small  book  entitled  "The  Poulterer's  Guide"  has  just 
been  received  by  me  as  a  premium  for  subscribing  to  a 
certain  poultry  lournal,  and  I  have  spent  a  part  of  the 
evening  examining  its  contents  and  propose  to  occupy 
the  balance  of  the  time  between  now  and  bed  time  in  re- 
viewing it  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper.  We  are  told  in  the  columns  of  the  poultry 
journal  which  sends  forth  this  book  that  the  "readers  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  are  not  interested  in  the  poul- 
try business,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  would 
not  be  interested  in  this  book."  Every  known  disease 
which  ever  has  or  ever  will  attack  our  feathered  pets  is 
supposed  to  be  fully  described  together  with  cause  and 
treatment. 

Think  of  that!  Is  there  a  reader  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  owning  six  hens  and  a  rooster  that  doesn't  want 
that  book?  "Price  twenty-five  cests."  It  starts  out 
well,  giving  some  good  sound  advice  as  follows;  "Fowls 
need  but  little  medicine."  Then  it  goes  on  to  tell  what 
they  do  need  in  the  way  of  being  well  protected,  etc., 
good  food,  etc..  and  then  it  gets  right  down  to  business 
by  adding"and  the  bowels  kept  regulated  by  a  tonic  food 

such  as  the  A  n  Poultry  Food."  No  hope,  after  all, 

it  seems,  of  even  keeping  them  in  health  without  a  cer- 
tain "tonic."  Of  course  we  are  told  in  this  book  we  have 
paid  for  just  how  to  prepare  this  tonic"?  Well,  no,  not 
exactly;  but  we  are  left  without  hope.  In  the  back  part  of 
the  book  we  am  informed  just  where  we  can  get  it  "by 
mail,  1  lb.  50  cents"  and.  strangely  enough,  for  sale  by  the 
very  men  who  so  highly  recommend  it.  To  the  casual 
observer  it  would  almost  begin  to  seem  as  though  this 
was  a  kind  of  advertising  scheme,  but  we  who  have  so 
long  known  the  peculiar  purity  and  exalted  honor  of  the 
author  will  be  very  slow  to  believe  that  he  will  sell  and 
offer  as  a  piemium  a  book  written  solely  to  advertise  his 
patent  medicines.  But  let  us  read  on.  Some  ignorant 
man  has  neglected  to  feed  the  "tonic,"  and  roup  has  at- 
tacked his  flock;  he  flies  to  this  valuable  work  and  he  is 
told  the  "cause,"  also  the  "symptoms,"  and  the  "treat- 
ment," namely,  the  above  mentioned  "tonic"  (price  by 
mail  50  cents,  remember)  and  a  certain  "roup  pill". 
Our  author  has  them  all  ready  for  use  "price.  50  cents 
and  $1  per  box,"  not  stated  whether  by  mail  or  express. 
Next  on  the  list  is  cholera  and  our  friend  in  need  hasn't 
neglected  to  prepare  a  pill  for  that  dread  disease,  and  he 
charges  just  the  same  as  for  the  roup  pills  and  they  are 
doubtless  just  as  effective. 

There  are  a  few  diseases  which  the  tonic  would  have 
warded  off,  but  which  he  has  not  yet  prepared  pills  for, 
but  for  the  most  part,  after  a  learned  diagnosis  and  a 
hot  mixture  of  gigantic  words,  we  finally  arrive  at  the 
true  drift  of  all  that  he  has  been  trying  to  say,  viz:  That 
he  has  a  pill,  powder,  or  tonic  for  sale  which  is  the  only 
thing  on  earth  that  will  reach  the  case. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  has  been  called  "the  organ  of 
sore-heads"  and  I  sincerely  thank  heaven  that  we  have 
an^organ,  for  it  is  time  the  honest  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity were  given  some  place  to  heal  their  battered 
heads,onto  which  has  been  poured  for  so  long  a  time  this 
sickeningly  dishonest  style  of  literature.  Let  him  who 
has  patent  poultry  medicines  for  sale  advertise  them  like 
any  other  dealer  and  he  will  get  his  share  of  patronage; 
but  let  the  honest  publisher  of  a  poultry  journal,  or  the 
author  of  a  book  on  the  subject  of  poultry  diseases,  tell 
to  his  readers  all  that  he  knows  and  not  keep  part  of  his 
knowledge  in  the  background  to  be  dispensed  at  50  cents 
and  $1  per  box  or  package,  or  else  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon decency  let  him  cease  prating  of  his  own  purity  and 
the  "gambling  operations"  of  others. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  to  anyone  wanting  a  work  on 
diseases  of  poultry,  invest  5  cents  in  the  July  number  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  and  you  will  have  one  worth  at 
least  five  times  the  value  of  the  one  mentioned. 

[The  above  address  is  withheld,  at  the  request 
of  the  writer,  but  should  it  be  demanded  we  will 
not  tear  to  make  it  known. — Ed.] 


A  Beginner's  Experience. 

WM.  ALLEN,  JR.,  CLEARFIELD  CO.,  PA. 

Seeing  you  wished  beginners  to  send  their  experience, 
I  thought  I  would  send  mine.  I  borrowed  a  copy  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper  from  a  friend,  just  to  read,  but  was 
so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I  sent  in  my  name  as  a  sub- 
scriber. I  bought  nine  chickens  (six  White  Leghorns 
and  three  scrubs),  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  a  pair.  My 
house  cost  me  about  $  I.  I  clean  it  out  once  a  week,  and 
scatter  ashes  around  under  their  roosts,  clean  out  the 
nests  and  paint  them  and  the  roosts  with  kerosene  oil, 
Every  morning  and  evening  I  feed  them.  I  give  them 
soft  teed  (warm)  in  the  morning,  and  corn,  etc.at  night, 
I  have  always  plenty  of  water  for  them.  One  hen  com- 
menced laying  on  the  fourth  day  and  lays  regularly  up  to 
date;  I  have  two  more  laying  now.  One  is  four  months 
old. 

I  expect  to  build  a  larger  house  next  spring.  My  pres 
ent  house  is  5x6.  I  intend  keepii£  none  but  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  How  many  cfiiofcens  would  you  keep 
in  a  pen  10x12  and  a  yard  10x25  ? 

[Not  over  twenty,  as  crowding  fowls  is  injuri- 
ous.— Ed.] 


Mr.  Bicknell  on  Judging. 

J.  Y.  BICKNELL,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  long  upon  this  sub- 
ject, although  it  opens  a  large  field.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Watson,  page  158,  January  number,  I  will  state  that  the 
Leghorns  ( ?)  with  feathers  on  their  legs  were  not  Leg- 
horns, but  the  fact  that  the  breast  of  a  Silver  spangled 
Hamburg,  when  viewed  from  the  front,  "looked  two- 
thirds  black"  is  strong  evidence  of  good  breeding,  al- 
though it  is  not  positive  proof.  The  reason  why  some 
breeders  do  not  know  more  about  their  stock  is  because 
they  do  not  investigate.  If  you  intend  to  exhibit  for 
competition  it  is  very  important  that  you  know  what  the 
fowl  should  be,  what  the  Standard  requires.  If  you  do 
not  own  a  Standard  buy  one.   It  will  only  cost  a  dollar 


and  it  has  saved  many  a  one  from  entering  the  wrong 
birds.  Often,  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  judge! 
have  had  this  same  Hamburg  question  presented  to  me. 
1  have  often  been  criticised  for  awarding  first  prize  to  a 
dark  colored  breast  instead  of  a  light  one.  Bight  here  let 
me  state  that  I  always  request  exhibiters  to  come  to  me 
with  their  criticisms,  after  I  have  made  the  awards,  if 
they  have  any  to  offer.  I  desire  them  to  a=k  why  I  did 
this  or  why  I  did  that,  if  they  do  not  understand.  And, 
Mr.  Watson,  this  is  just  what  you  should  have  done — 
asked  the  judge  why  he  did  thus  aud  so.  Be  gentleman- 
ly about  it,  of  course,  but  don't  fail  to  exercise  your  right. 
Let  the  judge  explain.  If  he  understands  his  business 
he  can  explain— if  not  echo  answers  "why."  Now  let  us 
consider  this  case  of  Hamburgs — and  the  samt  rules  will 
apply  in  all  cases:  Take  the  first  prize  bird  from  the  coop, 
examine  his  breast,  feather  by  feather.  What  does  the 
Standard  call  for?  Each  feather  must  end  with  a  black 
"moon  or  spangle."  Bemember  spangles  are  preferred. 
Now  you  will  see  that  the  best  bird  has  three  large 
spangles  and  the  feathers,  overlapping  each  other— as 
they  should — cover  much  of  the  white,  causing  the 
breast  to  appear  quite  dark,  which  is  correct.  Now  look 
at  the  light  coiored  breast  and  what  do  you  find?  Small 
spangles,  or  more  likely  mossing,  lacing  or  uneven 
spangles.  Beader,  make  such  comparisons  in  all  cases  of 
doubt  and  you  will  seldom  go  astray-. 


A  Boy's  Success. 

MASTER  A.  C.  WEIDERHOLD,  COOK  CO.,  ILL. 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  bright  and  sparkling  paper. 
The  Poultry  Keeper,  I  thought  I  would  write  you 
about  my  line  in  poultry  business.  I  am  a  boy  17  years 
old.  I  have  a  hot-water  incubator,  which  my  father 
made  for  me  last  April.  We  set  it  going  right  away,  and 
got  16  live,  healthy  chicks.  78  dead  in  the  shell  and  26 
infertile  eggs  out  of  105  eggs.  It  was  our  fault  that  the 
78  were  dead  because  we  opened  the  drawer  too  much. 
The  second  time  I  got  36  chicks  out  of  78  eggs.  Now  we 
are  taking  a  rest  until  January,  when  we  will  start  again, 
and  then  I  will '  have  some  spring  chickens.  I  have  a 
splendid  chicken  house;  it  is  one-half  of  an  old  horse  barn 
fixed  over  and  plastered.  It  is  divided  into  five  stalls; 
four  are  7x8  feet  and  one  is  14x13  feet.  The  runs  of  the 
four  stalls  are  going  to  be  24  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide, 
with  a  grass  run  at  the  end  6  feet  wide;  the  other  run  is 
going  to  be  175  feet  long,  42  feet  wide  at  the  end  and  14 
feet  near  the  house. 

I  have  a  trio  of  Langshans,  a  pair  of  Bose-comb  White 
Leghorns,  two  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  one  Plymouth 
Bock  cockerel  and  five  pullets  and  a  number  of  Games, 
making  in  all  about  150  chickens.   I  heat  the  hen  house 


Feed-Box  foe  Pigeons. 


with  an  old  wood  stove,  and  it  is  as  comfortable  as  a  liv- 
ing house.  I  have  seen  several  inquiries  about  ground 
oyster  shells.  I  have  them  for  sale,  fresh  ground,  at  3  cts. 
per  pound.   Is  not  this  a  good  start  for  me? 

[We  take  pleasure  in  complimenting  our  young 
correspondent,  and  wish  some  of  our  adults 
would  take  the  same  interest. — Ed.] 


Truth  is  Mighty  And  Will  Prevail. 

W.  H.  JOHNSON.  MINERAL  RIDGE.  O. 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
from  the  first,  I  have  read  with  increasing  interest  each 
number  as  received  and  was  surprised  in  the  October 
number  by  the  handsome  way  T.  A.  Emery  ac- 
knowledged the  success  he  had  with  the  eggs  I  sent  him, 
as  that  was  the  first  report  I  had  from  him,  and  from 
that  notice  I  have  received  more  inquiries  than  I  ever 
received  from  my  regular  adds  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  have  made  several  sales.  Letters  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  some  asking  for  circulars 
for  future  reference,  and,  as  I  am  not  blind  or  deaf,  I 
will  send  you  a  four-line  card  for  December  and  larger 
for  January,  and  you  can  count  on  me  as  a  regular. 
Now.  one  word  about  frauds.  There  are  two  kinds,  as 
all  in  the  fancy  know,  and  my  experience  is  not  un- 
like hundreds  of  otheis.  Last  Spring  I  sent  a  setting  of 
eggs  to  a  party  in  a  distant  State,  and  in  just  nineteen 
days  from  the  time  tie  received  them  from  the  express 
agent  his  letter  is  dated,  notifying  me  that  the  eggs 
were  all  rotten.  By  making  inquiries  through  a  trust- 
worthy source.  I  found  that  he  actually  hatched  ten 
chicks  out  of  those  rotten  eggs.  So  much  for  the  egg 
fraud. 

A  Youth's  Method. 

W.  W.  PHELPS,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  most  excellent  paper,  and  I 
think  it  the  best  published.  In  reading  the  last  number 
I  saw  two  letters  from  boys  of  seventeen  and  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  give  you  my  experience  as  a  boy  of  fifteen. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  breeding  chickens 
(dunghill),  and  in  the  fall  of  1882  I  bought  a  trio  of 
chickens  and  have  been  breeding  from  them  and  their 
progeny,  selling  eggs  and  chickens  in  fall  and  winter. 
This  summer  I  had  about  twenty  hens  which  I  sold  for 
about  $5.  and  about  fifteen  chickens,  which  went  for 
$4.  Last  May  I  bought,  with  another  boy,  a  setting  of 
Langshan  eggs  for  three  dollars;  ten  hatched,  two  died, 
and  my  four  sold  for  five  dollars. 


I  have  just  bought  a  pair  of  Light  Brahmas  from  Mr. 
P.  Williams  which  I  intend  to  exhibit  this  next  show.  I 
have  also  some  Black  Hamburgs,  which  if  I  can  sell  will 
get  me  a  few  more  Light  Brahma  pullets. 

I  intend  making  one  of  those  incubators  which  you  ex- 
plain in  the  April  number,which  with  Mr.  Dakin's  brooder 
will  set  me  up  fine.  Do  you  think  I  could  make  an  in- 
cubator one-half  size  to  answer  purpose  as  well  ? 

[Your  selections  of  fowls  and  choice  of  brood- 
ers are  excellent.— Ed.] 


A  Dozen  Extra. 

ARTHUR  ARMSTRONG,  ROSS  CO.,  OHIO. 

I  have  read  several  poultry  papers,  and  have  been  a 
subscriber™  some  of  them  but  I  must  say  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  is  undoubtedly  the  best  paper  that  I  have 
read  yet.  I  send  you  a  list  of  one  dozen  subscribers  to 
commence  with  October  number. 


Interesting  to  All. 

E.  B.  DOWNS,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

The  receipts  for  the  twenty  subscribers  came  to  hand 
a  few  days  ago.  The  watch  came  to-day  all  safe  and 
sound.  I  consider  it  a  perfect  beauty,  well  made  and 
durable,  as  represented.  I  was  well  pleased,  indeed,  with 
it.  I  only  wonder  how  you  can  send  out  such  a  handsome 
watch  lor  so  small  a  return.  I  wasn't  half  a  day  getting 
the  names.  The  Poultry  Keeper  will  get  its  own  sub- 
scribers, the  moment  a  "chicken  man"  sees  it,  for  it  cer- 
tainly contains  just  the  knowledge  that  every  poultry 
keeper  needs,  whether  he  has  one  dozen  or  a  thousand  in 
his  flock.  It  commences  with  the  rudiments  and  carries 
you  on  step  by  step  through  the  whole  practical  business 
of  poultry  raising,  so  clearly  that  he  who  reads  cannot  go 
astray  but  will  assuredly  meet  with  success. 


Mr.  Lang  is  Out  in  Pocket. 

A.  H.  LANG,  TOLEDO,  O. 

I  read  with  considerable  interest  the  November  num- 
ber of  The  Poultry  Keeper.  I  think  B.  &  Co.,  in 
connection  with  Bro.  Ward,  will  think  that  they  caught 
a  tartar  or  run  against  a  snag,  that  struck  them  just  a 
"leetle"  below  the  water  line,  and  that  the  balance  of 
their  time  had  better  be  spent  at  the  pumps  or  they  may 
sink.    Also,  notice  an  article  "More  About  that  Fraud. ' 

I  have  my  suspicions  that  stick  in  the  neighborhood 

of  the  fifth  rib,  if  I  am  correct.  Shove  the  knife  in  about 
$5.80  worth  for  me;  can't  say  just  how  much  further  that 
would  be,  but  judging  from  my  feelings  say  16  feet.  I 
see  the  boys  are  coming  out  with  their  ads.  quite  freely. 

[You  named  the  individual,  but  we  prefer  not 
to  give  his  name,  as  we  have  refused  his  adver- 
tisement.—-Ed.] 


Hatching  Broken  Eggs. 

MRS.  J.  C.  LEDBETTER,  ROWAN  CO.,  N.  CAR. 

I  had  a  very  cross  hen  who  always  pecked  her  egga 
when  anyone  entered  the  hen-house.  I  had  set  her  on 
seventeen  eggs  and  she  had  reduced  the  number  to  eight. 
My  eggs  were  Cochin  and  I  felt  dismal  over  the  loss. 
When  she  had  cracked  still  another  one  I  concluded  to 
experiment.  The  egg  had  been  set  on  ten  days  and  had 
one  deep  dent  where  her  bill  struck  it  and  three  long 
cracks  running  in  different  directions.  I  took  some  yel- 
low tissue  paper,  such  as  is  used  in  cut  paper  patterns, 
cut  a  small  round  piece  and  pasted  over  the  dent  with 
thick  mucilage.  Then  I  cut  very  narrow  strips  and 
covered  the  cracks  in  like  manner.  My  husband  laughed 
at  me,  but  in  due  time  my  eggs  hatched,  to  my  great  de- 
light, and  I  still  preserve  the  patched  shell.  This  may  be 
of  value  to  some  one  who  hates  to  lose  choice  or  expen- 
sive eggs.  And  I  close  with  long  health  to  The  Poul- 
try Keeper:  May  it  live  long,  grow  large  and  prosper. 


A  Nohle  Young  Breeder. 

W.  A.  MCWTT.T.TAMS,  NASHUA,  IA. 

While  reading  in  the  November  number  of  The  Poul- 
try Keeper,  1  was  interested  in  a  letter  from  a  little 
boy,  W.  B.  Beed,  of  Edmore,  Mich.  What  made  it  touch 
me  so  tenderly  was  that  one  year  ago  last  September  I 
was  taken  with  the  typhoid  fever.  I  was  sick  in  bed 
every  day  for  five  months,  and  when  I  began  to  get  bet- 
ter there  came  on  my  left  limb  a  large  running  sore,  and 
it  remains  to  this  day;  so  you  see  why  the  misfortune  of 
our  young  friend  interested  me.  But  what  I  was  going 
to  say  is,  I  am  a  breeder  of  blooded  poultry  and  I  will  give 
him  some  eggs  to  set.  I  have  already  booked  his  name 
and  address  in  my  order  book  and  he  will  get  his  eggs 
when  his  turn  comes  the  same  as  though  I  had  received 
his  order  with  the  money.  And  now  I  would  ask  every- 
one I  interested  in  breeding  blooded  poultry  to  do  like- 
wise. The  amount  to  us  will  be  very  small,  but  the  sum 
total  to  him  will  be  immense.  It  will  give  him  a  chance 
to  make  his  mark  in  the  world,  and  the  thought  that  we 
have  been  a  help  to  a  poor  lame  boy  will  be  glory  enough 
for  one  little  act  of  kindness. 


Feed  Box  for  Pigeons. 

Mr.  E.  C.  DeSilva,  New  York  City,  sends  us 
the  illustration  of  a  feed  box  for  pigeons,  and 
savs: 

"For  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Cook  as  well  as  of  any  pigeon 
raiser.  I  have  one  in  use  and  made  by  myself,  taking  the 
idea  from  a  mill-hopper,  the  pigeons  being  the  stone-mill. 
No  patent.  You  will  see  that  the  pigeon  cannot  dirty 
nor  waste  the  grain,  and  it  is  rat  and  mice  proof,  being 
hung  on  the  roof  of  my  pigeon  house.  Dr.  Cook  may 
have  it  on  legs  as  a  table  to  not  spoil  his  beautiful  house, 
and  have  it  shifted  anywhere  he  likes  it.  Mine  is  made 
of  ^  inch  planks,  three  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  nailed 
as  a  trough,  the  top  about  ten  inches  wide;  the  cover  is  a 
roof  projecting  enough  to  protect  the  receiving  boxes 
where  the  grain  falls  through  holes  of  34  inch  bit;  there 
is  a  space  at  each  end  of  the  box  to  keep  the  grain  from 
interfering  with  the  shutting  of  the  box  bv  the  cover; 
the  refilling  according  to  the  number  of  pigeons." 
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^Communications 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in 
relation  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication 
must  be  addressed  to  The  Poultry  Keeper 
or  to  W.  V.  R.  Powis. 

Actual  Paid  Circulation  87,921. 

City  of  Chicago,  ( 
County  of  Cook,  Illinois,  ) 

W.  V.  R.  Powis,  publisher  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman:  Being  duly  sworn, 
says  that  the  actual  number  of  yearly  prepaid  subscrip- 
tions received  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  number,  April  5,  1884,  to 
February  23,  1885,  was  87,9*1. 

Sipped,  W.  V.  R.  Powis. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  23d  day  of 
February,  1885. 

Edward  D.  Sellman, 
Notary  Public. 

a 

Our  circulation  this  month  is  87,921  copies. 


Our  editor's  trip  to  New  York  delayed  us  a 
little  this  month. 

J.  D.  Neyius  is  a  good  judge  of  Brahmas,  and 
will  make  his  mark  yet. 

Bead  Mr.  Ballou's  article— "What  two  lines 
did."  He  was  astonished. 


The  Ferris  Publishing  Co.  {Poultry  Monthly) 
is  a  lady,  and  she  knows  how  to  conduct  a  good 
paper  also. 

"Old  War-horse"  (Bicknell)  was  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  New  York  Show.  He  has  grown 
gray  at  the  business. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  was  received  with 
open  arms  at  the  great  New  York  Show,  where 
we  distributed  10,000  copies. 

Bead  about  the  Western  Poultry  Show  in  an- 
other column.  It  was  not  a  large  show  but 
brought  some  good  birds  together. 


OUR  publisher  came  back  from  New  Orleans 
disgusted.  He  does  not  like  the  manner  in  which 
the  poultry  fraternity  were  treated  there. 

If  you  do  not  get  your  paper  regularly  let  us 
know  it.  Do  not  complain  to  others  but  write  to 
us.   We  will  cheerfully  attend  to  complaints. 

Although  our  circulation  this  month  is  87,- 
921  copies  we  print  thousands  extra  in  order  to 
supply  demands  for  samples  and  free  distribu- 
tion. 

E  We  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  those  papers 
that  steal  articles  and  credit  them  "Exchange." 
Either  give  the  credit  or  leave  it  out.  "Ex- 
change" is  contemptible. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Andrews  (no  postoffice  or  State), 
sends  us  a  letter,  with  plans  of  poultry  house,  in 
which  he  wishes  our  opinion  by  mail.  Oh! 
humanity — how  forgetful. 

Bead  Mr.  Savage's  letter  under  the  heading 
"Florida  to  California,"  and  let  our  readers  learn 
a  valuable  lesson.  Mr.  Savage  is  willing  to 
oblige  all,  but— read  his  letter. 


Notice  the  large  number  of  communications 
and  inquiries  in  this  issue.  They  make  alone  a 
a  small  circulation.  Does  it  not  show  that  our 
readers  are  interested  in  poultry? 

We  are  giving  the  best  description  of  the  great 
show  ever  before  attempted.  We  did  our  duty 
before  the  show  came  off,  and  propose  to  en- 
lighten our  readers  as  to  what  we  saw  there. 

There  are  many  letters  to  us  that  would  have 
received  replies  by  mail  only  they  left  out  the 
postoffice  or  State,  and  sometimes  the  name. 
That  was  the  only  reason — no  one  here  to  do 
good  guessing. 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Dakin  take  his  Wyandottes 
and  Langshans  to  the  New  York  Show?  He  was 
there  himself,  but  left  his  birds  behind,  as  he 
feared  the  cold  weather.  He  could  have  aston- 
ished the  Eastern  cracks. 


McGrew,  Jaffrey,  and  Harris,  carried  the 
Western  Beserve  to  the  New  York  show.  What 
they  now  desire  is  for  some  of  the  Eastern 
cracks  to  "go  west"  to  the  Chicago  Poultry  Ex- 
position next  season. 

We  promised  to  visit  Mr.  Swan's  large  estab- 
lishment in  New  York  City,  but  hurried  away 
before  doing  so.  His  roofing  materials  are  in 
constant  demand,  and  he  states  that  our  readers 
are  much  pleased  with  the  trials  given  them. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  HI.,  has 
issued  a  catalogue  of  sixteen  pages,  which  is 
equal  to  a  book.  It  contains  a  design  of  his 
poultry  yards,  with  descriptions  of  several 
breeds,  as  well  as  many  valuable  hints  to  be- 
ginners. 

A  TWO-CENT  postage  stamp  is  a  small  matter, 
but  when  a  breeder  is  expected  to  answer  a 
hundred  letters  at  one  time,  the  expense  be- 
comes dollars.  Always  send  a  stamp  or  even  a 
postal  card,  for  reply,  even  if  the  paper  and  en- 
velope is  supposed  to  be  free. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  receiving  a  large  number 
of  letters  from  prominant  breeders,  approving 
of  our  offer  to  a  Poultry  Exposition,  which  we 
will  publish  soon.  Dr.  Spalding  has  promised 
fifty  Buff  Cochins  alone.  Hatch  out  your  birds 
now,  as  we  are  giving  you  a  year's  notice. 

WE  have  a  few  Light  and  Dark  Brahma, 
Langshan,  Wyandotte,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn and  Black  Spanish  cockerels  for  sale.  They 
are  not  first-class  (in  a  Standard  sense),  but  are 
pure-bred,  and  good  for  crossing.  We  do  not 
sell  stock,  and  only  offer  them  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  a  surplus.  They  can  be  bought  cheap  if 
taken  at  once.  Address  W.  V.  B.  Powis,  Wayne, 
111. 

We  receive  numerous  requests  from  our  ad- 
vertisers for  favorable  notices,  and  can  only  say 
in  reply  that  a  glance  through  our  columns  will 
at  once  demonstrate  it  as  an  impossibility  to 
oblige  all.  We  guarantee  our  advertisers  to  be 
reliable,  however,  as  we  will  not  allow  anyone 
the  use  of  our  advertising  space  who  may  be 
known  to  act  unfairly  in  their  transactions  with 
our  readers. 

"Wants. 

G.  W.  Saulspaugh,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  wants 
black  Fantail  pigeons. 

Fifty  Cents  a  Line. 

All  advertising  received  after  this  present  issue 
will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  line. 
Contracts  made  at  old  rate  of  25  cents  per  line 
will  go  on  at  this  rate  till  time  expires. 

The  Last  Month. 

Readers,  please  notice.  Next  month  is  April. 
March  ends  the  first  year.  We  wish  to  see  how 
many  of  our  April  readers  will  renew.  You  tell 
us  we  are  "a  daisy,"  "a  gem,"  and  pay  us  all  kinds 
of  compliments.  Now,  we  will  take  a  vote.  The 
March  number  ends  the  subscriptions  for  those 


who  begun  last  April.  How  many  will  promptly 
renew?  Let  us  see  how  you  vote.  Send  in  your 
names  again. 

Communications. 

We  have  still  many  communications,  and  val- 
uable ones,  which  we  are  trying  to  crowd  in. 
We  are  getting  through  the  pUe  fast,  still  we 
say  to  our  readers— let  us  hear  from  you. 

About  Private  Letters. 

We  receive  hundreds  of  letters  to  which  we  re- 
ply by  mail,  thus  entailing  upon  us  quite  an  ex- 
pense. We  will  always  cheerfully  oblige  our 
readers,  but  request  them  to  always  enclose 
stamps  for  reply,  and  also  give  plain  address. 

Awards  at  Poultry  Shows. 

Thanks  to  our  kind  friends  who  sent  us 
premium  lists.  We  will  publish  all  of  them 
just  as  soon  as  we  can.  Oh,  how  we  wish  we 
had  more  room. 

500  Stemwinding-  Watches  Free. 

In  the  April  issue  we  shall  publish  in  full  the 
list  of  the  five  hundred  persons  who  were  first 
to  answer  our  second  advertisement  on  thirty 
thousand  presents.  In  the  mean  time  we  will 
mail  the  watches  to  the  successful  competitors. 

Mr.  Millington  Again. 

So  many  friends  of  Mr.  Millington  have  re- 
sented the  charge  against  him  in  another  issue 
that  we  feel  assured  he  has  been  judged  too 
harshly.  The  reports  from  all  quarters  charac- 
terize him  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  fair,  square, 
upright  dealer,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
takes  pleasure  in  apologizing  to  Mr.  Millington 
for  anything  that  we  may  have  said  that  was 
unfavorable. 

333. 

The  above  figures  are  used  to  indicate  the 
number  of  separate  and  distinct  advertise- 
ments in  this  issue.  Advertisers  know  a  good 
medium  and  it  does  not  look  as  if  we  were  very 
far  behind  our  older  contemporaries.  It  is  a 
something  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  poul- 
try journalism,  to  have  such  an  extensive  ad- 
vertising patronage,  but  it  seems  that  breeders 
appreciate  a  good  medium  when  they  find  it 
and  we  are  certainly  pleased  at  the  .liberal  way 
in  which  they  have  responded  to  our  calls.  Such 
a  large  circulation  cannot  fail  to  bring  them 
handsome  returns. 

Hold 

Your  numbered  receipts  till  we  notify  you 
through  these  columns  to  send  them  in.  The 
award  of  presents  will  be  made  between  Feb. 
22d  and  March  22d.  In  the  meantime  we  would 
remind  our  readers  that  we  are  yet  some  ways 
from  securing  the  100,000  subscribers.  All 
subscriptions  received  up  to  April  15th  will  be 
entitled  to  a  receipt  good  for  one  present.  The 
gold  watch  coupon  offer  is  open  till  date  above 
mentioned.  Show  our  bright  little  paper  to  your 
friends  and  ask  them  to  subscribe.  We  will  sup- 
ply you  with  sample  copies  to  show  your  neigh- 
bors. 

The  Poultry  Show  at  New  Orleans. 

Why  New  Orleans  was  selected  as  a  proper 
city  in  which  to  hold  a  poultry  show,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World's  Fair  and  Exhibition,  is 
beyond  our  ability  to  explain,  and  we  feel  that 
in  a  measure  we  owe  our  subscribers  an  apology 
for  giving  so  much  prominence  to  it  In  these 
columns,  and  encouraging  breeders  to  make  ex- 
hibits; but  when  Mr.  Pierce  was  appointed 
as  superintendent,  we  knew  that  nothing  in  his 
power  would  remain  undone  to  make  it  a  success. 
The  blame  for  its  partial  failure,  or  for  its  fall- 
ing far  behind  what  was  expected,  is  due  to  the 
continued  mismanagement  which  has  marked 
the  course  of  the  Exhibition  since  its  opening, 
and  Mr.  Pierce  should  not  be  blamed  in  the 
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least.  Owing  to  this_  gentleman's  popularity, 
enough  entries  were  made  to  have  made  the 
show  one  ot  the  most  successful  on  record;  but 
the  continued  adverse  reports  which  have  been 
constantly  circulating  through  the  North 
caused  about  one  thousand  entries  to  be  can- 
celed, thereby  reducing  the  show  in  .number  of 
birds.  The  mauagment  also  made  many  promises 
to  Mr.  Pierce  at  the  outset,  nearly  all  of  which 
they  have  completely  ignored.  Special  rates 
were  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Express 
Companies  and  all  coops  returned  free.  They 
neglected  to  do  so,  thereby  compelling  breeders 
to  pay  full,  double,  first-class  rates  both  ways, 
which  is  no  small  amount. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  pay  extra  expressage 
from  the  city  to  the  grounds,  amounting  to 
about  one  dollar  per  coop.  Then,  again,  space 
and  a  suitable  building  were  promised  in  a 
prominent  part  of  the  grounds,  iusteadof  which 
the  birds  were  placed  in  one  of  the  barns,  which 
were  impossible  to  find  without  passing  through 
several  other  barns. 

The  coops  were  not  in  readiness  for  the  fowls 
till  several  days  after  the  date  announced  for 
the  opening  of  the  show,  and  the  sign  over  the 
door  was  not  painted  till  January  26,  eleven 
days  after  the  opening  day.  The  attendance  at 
the  time  of  our  departure  (Jan.  26th)  was 
very  small,  only  a  few  hundreds.  The  scores  of 
the  birds  on  record,  as  published  in  other  col- 
umns, speak  for  themselves,  and  our  readers  can 
judge  from  them  the  class  of  birds  on  exhibition, 
which  in  the  main  are  good,  some  of  them  be- 
ing far  above  the  average. 

How  the  show  will  end  and  whether  the  daily 
attendance  will  increase  during  the  next  two 
weeks  remains  to  be  seen.  The  breeders  who 
remained  at  home  did  a  wise  thing.  Mr.  Pierce, 
however,  deserves  much  credit  for  his  unceas- 
ing exertions  to  make  this  show  a  success. 

Unknown  Difficulties. 

Poultry  raising  has  its  difficulties  in  a  hundred 
ways,  and  we  have  hundreds  of  inquiries  asking 
our  advice,  which  we  give,  trusting  it  may  be 
beneficial.  Sometimes,  however,  we  have  prob- 
lems to  solve,  the  following  of  which  is  one, 
which  is  sent  us  by  a  subscriber : 

"Would  like  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  what 
ails  my  hens.  They  become  weak  in  the  legs  and 
cannot  stand  on  them  and  in  a  short  time  they 
lay  stretched  out,  and- appear  to  be  in  great  pain; 
they  can  scarcely  hold  their  head  still  and  water 
comes  out  of  their  mouths ;  their  combs  are  red, 
and  they  make  a  noise  a  short  time  before  they 
expire.  I  have  lost  four  inside  of  forty -eight 
hours." 

Such  cases  demand  an  examination  of  the  fowls 
and  their  yards  in  order  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty.  We  suppose,  however,  the  fowls  are 
not  properly  cared  for,  not  that  the  owner  is  to 
blame,  but  that  there  is  something  lacking  which 
they  require,  which  causes  indigestion,  due  to 
liver  complaint.  We  suggest  a  teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  iron  in  each  pint  of  drinking  water, 
plenty  of  gravel  and  oyster  shells,  or  lime,  and  a 
tonic  composed  of  one  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper 
ten  teaspoonf uls  of  fenugreek,  and  ten  of  chalk, 
mixed  with  the  soft  food,  twice  a  week,  for 
twenty  fowls. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Exposition 
Premium  List 

Will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  Several 
thousand  copies  will  be  mailed,  and  a  limited 
number  of  pages  reserved  for  the  advertise- 
ments of  breeders,  price  $5  per  page.  Don't  de- 
lay, but  send  in  your  copy  at  once  so  as  not  to 
be  left  out. 


He  Was  Forgotten  Too. 

Editor  Pierce  was  also  forgotten  in  Chicago, 
according  to  what  he  says  below : 

"The  Chicago  Poultry  Show,  of  which  we  only 
know  by  rumor,  since  its  proper  officer  has 
failed  to  give  us  the  slightest  notice  of  its  prob- 
able opening,  has  come  and  gone,  so  we  hear. 
Like  Editor  Jacobs,  'we  were  forgotten.'  Our 
readers  must  know  that  it  is  imperative  that 
publishers  have  some  authorized  announcement 


before  they  can  open  the  door  for  leading  their 
readers  into  expense  and  trouble." 

We  were  informed  bv  the  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Show  that  he  mailed  us  a  notice.  Such 
being  the  case  we  can  simply  state  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  mails. 

$100  for  the  Best  Poultry  Houses. 

$50  for  the  best,  $25  for  the  second  best,  $15 
for  the  third  best,  and  $10  for  the  fourth  best 
design  and  plan,  together  with  specifications. 

Each  design  must  be  accompanied  by  an  out- 
line drawings,  complete  description  of  the  in- 
terior, cost  of  construction,  and  full  details. 

All  communications  are  to  become  our  prop- 
erty and  must  be  in  before  April  15th. 

Those  selected  as  being  the  four  best  will  be 
illustrated  and  published  in  an  early  issue  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper. 

Let  all  our  readers  compete. 

Remember, we  want  designs  for  a  cheap  house. 


Poultry  Organs. 

A  journal  devoted  "entirely  to  the  interests  of 
poultry"  should  overlook  nothing  that  tends  to 
encourage  the  exhibitions.  Considering  it  our 
duty  to  notice  the  largest  display  of  poultry  in 
the  United  States  (Madison  Garden)  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  "old  reliable,"  "long  established," 
"advertisement  soliciting"  poultry  journals  for- 
got all  about  the  grand  show,  giving  only  a  pass- 
ing allusion  in  "Shows  to  Occur."  Brother  pub- 
lishers, you  should  do  better  than  that.  The 
breeders  do  not  forget  being  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  in  order  to  promote  the  "poultry  in- 
terests" jealousy  must  be  discarded.  Next  sea- 
son try  and  do  better. 

The  Elsie  Poultry  Association. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  there  was  a  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association  formed  in  Elsie,  to 
be  know  as  the  Elsie  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation. The  Association  is  prepared  to  take 
in  all  who  will  bind  themselves  to  breed  nothing 
but  pure-bred  poultry  and  pet  stock  of  all  kinds 
and  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  association,  and  any  deviation  from  the 
rules  set  down  is  punishable  by  suspension 
from  the  association.  For  further  particulars, 
apply.  We  also  received  a  copy  of  the  rules  and 
regulations.  The  officers  are  G.  Pray,  President, 
W.  Curtis,  Treasurer,  and  L.  R.  Taylor,  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Great  Poultry  Exposition. 

Although  we  are  beginning  early,  we  are  able 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  programme  of  the  in- 
tended Poultry  Exposition  next  winter.  We 
have  had  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  many 
prominent  breeders,  and  the  prospects  are  that 
Chicago  will  eclipse  New  York.  It  may  be 
stated  that  we  cannot  hold  the  show  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  as  contemplated, 
as  it  will  be  too  soon  in  the  season.  It  must  be 
held  in  December  or  January,  and  at  a  time  not 
in  conflict  with  other  shows. 

The  premium  money  is  noil)  ready,  and  pre- 
miums will  be  paid  in  ready  cash,  as  soon  as  the 
awards  are  rendered. 

Though  subject  to  changes  according  to  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  offered,  each  breed  will  be 
entitled  to  the  following: 

Best  breeding  pen   $25. 

Second  breeding  pen. . .  15. 

Third  breeding  pen   10. 

Best  cock   10. 

Second  best  cock   5. 

Third  best  cock  Highly  Commended. 

Best  hen   10. 

Second  best  hen   5. 

Third  best  hen  Highly  Commended. 

Best  cockerel    10. 

Second  best  cockerel ...  5. 

Third  best  cockerel  Highly  Commended. 

Best  pullet   10. 

Second  best  pullet   5. 

Third  best  pullet  Highly  Commended. 

This  makes  a  total  sum  of  $110  as  premiums  to 
each  breed,  and  the  total  sum  will  reach  thou- 
sands when  the  premiums  are  paid  all  the  breeds. 
The  above  may  be  changed,  as  we  stated,  but 


will  be  no  less,  and  probably  more.  All  the  ex- 
penses of  coops,  hall  in  which  to  hold  the  expos- 
ition, and  attendants,  will  be  paid  by  The  Poul- 
try Keeper,  and  the  entrance  fee  will  be  placed 
at  a  low  figure. 

Only  well  known  and  competent  judges  will 
be  selected,  and  they  will  be  required  to  give 
reasons  for  every  cut  made,  thus  enabling  all  to 
notice  the  defects  of  a  bird,  and  to  compare  it 
with  others, 

A  competent  commission  will  be  in  session  to 
hear  all  complaints  and  appeals. 

The  birds  will  be  brouglit  to  the  judges,  and, 
if  possible,  they  will  be  judged  as  soon  as  the 
show  begins. 

Every  facility  will  be  allowed  exhibiters  to  ad- 
vertise their  birds  on  the  coops  or  with  circulars. 

Liberal  inducements  will  be  offered  manufact- 
urers of  incubators,  brooders  and  poultry 
appliances. 

There  will  also  be  a  department  for  crossed 
fowls,  broilers,  capons,  fat  carcasses,  etc. 

Breeders  who  may  not  be  able  to  attend  in  per- 
son will  have  no  difficulty,  as  competent  persons 
will  receive  the  birds,  attend  to  them,  and  care- 
fully re-ship  to  owner,  as  well  as  placing  circu- 
lars and  cards  prominently  on  the  coops. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  reduced 
rates  for  shippers,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  ex- 
pense as  possible. 

A  meeting  of  breeders  /ill  be  held  during  the 
progress  of  the  exhibition,  and  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  organize  a  National  Society. 

A  programme  will  be  sent  every  breeder  in  the 
country,  as  soon  as  possible,  giving  details,  rules, 
regulations,  etc. 

The  Exposition  will  be  liberally  advertised 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  is  believed 
crowds  will  be  attracted  to  Chicago. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  special  accom- 
modations at  hotels,  with  reduced  rates,  etc.,  for 
exhibiters  and  visitors. 

As  the  show  will  not  take  place  for  a  year,  of 
course  many  changes  from  the  present  contem- 
plated programme  may  take  place,  but  the  ar- 
rangements and  offers  will  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

What  Our  Back  Numbers  Contain. 

We  will  be  unable  to  date  subscriptions  back 
to  the  first  number  hereafter,  and  all  subscrib- 
ers will  receive  The  Poultry  Keeper  for  one 
year  beginning  from  the  time  they  subscribed. 

We  will,  however,  allow  subscribers  to  procure 
one  or  more  of  the  back  numbers  at  5  cents  each. 
The  former  numbers  treat  of  the  following  as 
leading  subjects : 

No.  1  (April).  "Howto  Construct  an  Incuba- 
tor," with  parts  illustrated. 

No.  2  (May).  "Keeping  Poultry  in  Large  Num- 
bers." 

No.  3  (June).    "Management  of  Young  Chicks." 
No.  4  (July).    "Diseases  of  Poultry  and  Rem- 
edies." 

No.  5  (August).  "How  to  Preserve  Eggs,"  with 
many  different  processes. 

No.  6  (September).  "Poultry  Houses  and 
Yards,"  with  numerous  illustrations. 

No.  7  (October).  "Keeping  Poultry  on  Small 
Areas. " 

No.  8  (November).  "Brooders  and  their  Man- 
agement," with  numerous  illustrations. 

No.  9  (December).    "Brooders"  continued. 

No.  10  (January).    "Growth  of  Young  Chicks." 

No.  11  (February).  "Roup." 

No.  12  (March,  this  number).  "N.  Y.  andftew 
Orleans  Shows." 

In  addition,  the  following  breeds  are  fully  de- 
scribed: In  April  number,  the  Wyandottes; 
May,  Plymouth  Rocks ;  June,  Brown  Leghorns ; 
July,  Black  Hamburgs;  August,  Partridge  Coch- 
ins; September,  Langshans:  October,  Light 
Brahmas;  November,  Black  Javas;  December. 
White-crested  Black  Polish;  January,  Rouen 
ducks;  February,  Dark  Brahmas;  March  (this 
issue),  Dorkings. 

As  the  descriptions  of  breeds  will  be  continued 
in  each  number,  the  reader  can,  for  5  cents,  send 
for  a  single  copy  of  any  number  he  desires, 
thereby  selecting  any  breed  he  wishes,  or  pro- 
cure any  of  the  articles  on  the  above  subjects 
he  may  prefer.  We  will  send  one  or  all  of  the 
back  numbers  to  any  subscriber  at  5  cents  each. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


English  vs.  American  Shows. 

DR.  E.  B.  WESTON",  HIGHLANT)  PARK,  TT.T. 

Soon  after  the  "hen-fever"'  became  endemic  in  this 
country  and  England,  poultry  exhibitions  were  estab- 
lished, and  have  since  been  held  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
cess. They  have  waxed  and  waned  m  both  countries. 
We  cannot  go  into  a  history  of  them  during  these  years, 
but  desire  to  note  the  difference  in  those  of  the  two 
countries,  as  we  see  ours  from  personal  observation  and 
journal  reports,  and  the  English  shows  from  reports 
alone. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  is  the  greater  number  and 
larger  size  of  th3  English  shows.  Can  we  account  for 
this?  England  has  fewer  inhabitants  and  vastly  less 
territory.  Tbe  latter  fact  is  in  her  favor,  as  her  fanciers 
do  not  often  have  to  send  their  birds  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  have  them  'days  on  the  road  before  they  reach  the 
pla  je  of  competition,  as  we  do.  Then  we  expect  that  a 
mnch  larger  nnmber  of  English  fanciers  breed  their 
birds  for  the  purpose  of  showing  them,  being  stimulated 
bv  an  innate  love  of  contest.  We  do  not  insinuate  that 
the  love  of  competition  does  not  exist  in  us.  But  we  ex- 
pect that  English  fanciers  as  a  class  are  persons  of 
greater  means  and  leisure,  and  th  reby  better  enabled  to 
gratifv  their  love  of  sport,  as  exhibiting,  in  a  sense,  may 
be  called.  Tben  the  pecuniary  reward  has  its  influence. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  notice  the  sale  at  English  shows 
of  single  bird?  at  from  $25  to  3100,  or  more.  With  us 
such  sales  are  almost  unheard  of.  Then  the  English 
prizes  offered  in  money  and  cups  are  very  valuable. 
With  us  cups  or  medals  are  very  rare. 

For  a  few  years  many  of  our  shows  have  been  managed 
without  giving  even  cash  prizes.  We  were  Secretary  of 
the  first  Association  which  held  a  show  on  this  principle; 
and  the  statement  we  then  made  in  our  prize-list,  that 
"Exhibiting  is  not  directly  a  money  making  operation, 
and  our  best  fanciers  do  not  so  regard  it.  To  them  the 
pleasure,  the  honor  and  the  advertisement  in  winning 
are  worth  vastly  more  than  the  paltry  cash  prize  usually 
offered,  and  so  often  never  paid.'1  we  still  believe  to  be 
true.  But  the  fact  remains  that  if  societies  can  offer 
and  pay  cash  prizes,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them; 
and.  other  things  being  equaL  the  society  which  does  so 
will  hold  the  successful  exhibitions. 

Then  it  is  possible  that  the  English  shows  are  in  some 
wavs  better  managed  than  ours.  Tbe  feeding  of  our 
birds  is  often  left  to  boys  or  inexperienced  persons  who 
know  nothing  of  such  work,  and  the  birds  are  stuffed 
and  starved  in  turn,  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  keep  in 
as  good  condition  as  they  do.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  if  some  gentleman  should  be  found  with  peculiar 
tact  and  ability  in  superintending  shows;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  for  six  months  of  the  year  his  services 
would  be  in  demand  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  For  exhibiters  would  safely  trust  their  birds  to 
his  care,  and  a  society  employing  him  would  n3t  have  on 
exhibition  empty  coops. 

One  of  the  most  provoking  things  about  our  shows  is 
the  slowness  with  which  the  judging  is  done  and  tbe 
awards  announced.  The  prize  winners  have  a  right  to 
an  early  announcement  of  the  awards,  and  tbe  visitors  to 
the  show  are  always  anxious  to  know  which  are  the  best 
birds.  But  it  is  rare  that  the  prize  cards  are  tacked  to 
the  coop  before  the  show  is  half  over,  and  often  they  are 
not  put  up  until  the  last  day,  and  we  have  known  them 
not  to  be  put  np  at  all.  This"  is  not  usually  the  fault  of  the 
judge,  but  of  the  association,  which,  from  false  ideas  of 
economy,  employs  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  several. 
Such  methods  should  be  followed  which  would  put  up 
the  score  cards  before  the  end  of  the  second  day.  If  it 
takes  five  judges  to  do  this  it  will  be  found  economical  to 
employ  that  number. 

Another  evil  with  us.  which  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
our  English  cousins,  is  the  delay  in  getting  birds  to  the 
show.  A  show  is  said  to  open  on  the  10th  of  a  month; 
and  the  rules  governing  the  show  say,  birds  must  be 
there  on  that  date;  but  exbibiters.  knowiug  the  rule  with 
most  societies  is  a  dead  letter,  and  wishing  their  birds 
away  from  home  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  do  not  get 
them  into  the  exhibition  room  before  the  1 1th  or  12th  or 
even  later.  This  works  badly  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  judging  is  delayed,  visitors  are  disappointed  and  the 
late  arriving  birds  nave  a  very  unfair  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  the  prizes. 

The  society  or  management  which  holds  an  exhibition 
of  not  over  five  days  duration,  makes  exhibiters  under- 
stand that  birds  must  be  in  place  at  the  appointed  time, 
completes  the  judging  and  gets  the  cards  up  during  the 
second  day,  offers  and  pays  fair  cash  premiums,  has  the 
birds  properly  cared  for  "during  the  show  and  promptly 
returned  at  its  close,  is  the  society  which  will  be  success- 
ful, and  can  hold  a  show  year  after  year. 


A  Defense  of  the  Wyandottes. 

IRVES"G  CROCKER,  SEXECA  CO.,  N.  T. 

In  looking  through  the  January  number  of  The  Port 
try  Keeper  this  afternoon.  I  found  a  communication 
relating  to  Wyandottes  that  I  think  does  this  favorite 
breed  an  injustice.  Among  other  things  the  writer  says. 
"They  are  but  ordinary  layers  and  a  hard  fowl  to  breed 
true  to  feather."  As  to  their  laving  qualifications  I  can 
speak  from  experience  as  well  as'from  observation.  Last 
season  I  bred  this  varietv.  also  White  Leghorns  and 
Plymouth  Rocks.  By  keeping  a  record  I  found  the 
Wyandottes  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  egg  pro- 
ducers, while  they  require  fully  one-third  less  food  than 
the  Leghorns;  my  experience  this  winter  onlv  confirms 
this  statement.  In  visiting  other  breeders  I  find  their  ex- 
perience coincides  with  mine.  One  gentleman  said.  "The 
two  hens  I  bought  of  yon  laid  24  dozens  eggs  in  8  months 
and  being  through  moulting  are  again  laving."  Another 
showed  me  a  yard  of  five  Dnllets  hatched  in  Mav  which 
np  to  that  time,  January  8th.  had  laid  185  eggs.  *  If  this 
is  ordinary  work  what  would  be  extraordinary?  I  do  not 
think  these  are  isolated  cases  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  others  here. 

As  to  their  being  hard  to  breed  true.  I  can  say  they 
are  not  alone  in  this  respect.  Within  a  year  I  have  seen 
Plymouth  Hock  cockerels,  hatched  from  eggs  from  a 
yard  of  "clean  sweepers."  that  had  feathered  legs  and 
white  tails.  Every  breeder  of  Brown  Leghorns  knows  it 
to  be  no  easy  matter  to  breed  this  variety  with  no  white 


in  their  plumage.  While  this  is  the  case  with  these  old 
breeds  we  must  not  ask  too  mnch  of  the  comparatively 
new  Wyandottes:  and  yet  to  my  mind  in  this  uncertainty 
lies  the  great  fascination  of  the  fancier's  occupation.  He 
knows  when  he  gets  a  few  yards  of  really  fine  specimens 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  hap  hazard"  luck  but  rather 
of  skill  and  good  judgment  in  mating. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  good  reputation  of  this  breed 
that  the  demand  for  them  has  been  so  great  and  the 
supply  so  limited.  This  fact  has  given  unprincipled 
breeders  an  opportunity  not  only  to  dispose  of  their  own 
:  culls  at  the  price  of  good  birds,  but  to  buy  culls  and 
scrubs  from  other  breeders  and  sell  them  for  first-class 
I  Wyandottes. 

A  short  time  ago  I  visited  the  yards  of  a  breeder  just 
after  the  culling  had  been  done."  In  conversation  with 
the  proprietor  I  was  told  that  he  was  corresponding  with 
another  breeder  with  a  view  of  selling  all  those  culls  to 
him  at  $1  each.  There  was  not  a  bird  among  them  but 
would  have  been  disqualified  in  any  show.  1  have  not 
heard  whether  the  sale  was  completed  or  not,  but  I  do 
know  that  this  would-be  buyer  has  been  guilty  of  selling 
even  worse  birds  to  parties  "in  a  distant  State,  receiving 
for  them  from  $4  to  §5  each.  I  will  not  mention  this 
breeder's  name  but  leave  that  to  those  whom  he  swindled, 
i  He  has  already  been  shown  up  by  The  Poultry 
Keeper  and  doubtless  will  be  again. 

It  is.by  such  practice  that  a  really  good  breed  of  fowls 
may  get"  a  bad  name  which  properly  belongs  to  the  man 
who  sold  them.  By  starting  right  and  using  good  judg- 
ment in  selecting  male  birds,  as  few  culls  may  be  ex- 
pected from  Wyandottes  as  from  any  other  made  breed. 

What  your  correspondent  says  about  llilhngton  may 
be  all  true,  but  I  take  no  stock  in  it,  having  seen  Mr.  M% 
fowls  and  knowing  them  to  be  first-class.  But  being  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  he  needs  no  defense  from  me. 

I  admire  the  fearlessness  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  in 
dealing  with  swindles  and  swindlers,  and  wish  other 
1  poultry  journals  would  go  and  do  likewise;  but  it  will  not 
do  to  take  the  evidence  of  everyone  who  fancies  he  is 
j  cheated,  for  in  that  case  few  of  "us  I  fear  would  escape. 
I  believe  this  is  your  way  of  looking  at  this  matter. 

At  some  future  time  1  may  give  your  readers  the  result 
of  some  incubator  experiments  I  am  making,  but  enough 
for  the  present. 


The  Standard  and  the  Framer. 

JACOB  BABCOCK.  TAMA  CO.,  IOWA. 

Seeing  a  statement  in  The  Foultry  Keeper  that 
von  have  an  artist  in  your  sanctum,  I  venture  to  write. 
First,  I  like  The  Poultry  Keeper  better,  so  far.  than 
any  paper  of  its  class  I  have  taken  or  seen,  and  J  think 
j  I  have  seen  most  of  them.  It  gives  its  readers  (what  they 
1  take  such  papers  for)  information:  and  if  you  are  not  ar- 
i  rested  and  cast  into  prison,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
consigned  to  the  shades  of  oblivion.  I  think  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  its  readers,  the  slopping  over  of  B.&  Co. 
notwithstanding.  They  call  it  the  "what  is  it."  Ton 
may  tell  them  its  readers  in  their  parts  call  it  the"best  also 
the  cheapest,  poultry  paper  published.   Ton  requested 

anyone  having  dealing  with  to  give  an  account  of 

success.  I  sent  to  them  for  one  setting  of  Lahgsbans,  one 
setting  of  Pekin  ducks.  They  were  a  long  time  in  send- 
ing, but  hatched  well  considering  the  cfiance  they  had. 
The  hen  broke  one  the  first  day,  and  in  washing  them  I 
broke  one;  and  eight  hatched.  I  raised  seven,  all  good  but 
one,  which  has  yellow  legs  and  earlobes.  The  duck  eggs 
were  all  fertile  and  I  think  would  bavejiatched  if  they  had 
been  sprinkled  often  enough.  It  was  the  last  part  of  Jnly, 
warm  and  dry,  and  they  were  unable  to  get  out  of  the 
shell.  Every  egg  had  a  full-sized  dnck  in  but  one.  All 
died  in  the  shell  but  three,  and  those  we  helped  out  by 
breaking  the  shell,  and  1  believe  all  might  have  been 
saved  by  helping  them  break  the  shell. 

Do  yon  think  it  would  pay  to  raise  broilers  for  market 
as  far  from  market  as  Tama  Co..  Iowa  is  located  ?  I  am 
convinced  poultry  for  eggs  pays,  and  especially  where 
pure  breeds  are  kept  and  fancy  prices  are  obtained,  but 
am  not  sure  as  to  marketing  broilers  or  fowls. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Grant  Parish's  "Bev- 
eries  and  Expressions"  and  read  L  K's  answers  with 
pleasure. 

I  think  the  Standard  needs  overhauling:  as  it  is.  the 
breeder  of  thousands  has  the  advantage  of  the  breeder  of 
i  smaller  pretensions.   I  don't  see  what  is  gained  by  hav- 
|  ing  a  Standard  describing  points  that  the  framers  own  j 
never  were  attained  and  never  can  be.  and  that  matings 
for  the  show  pen  will  not,  in  turn,  produce  show  birds, 
but  a  disqualified  cock  must  be  used  to  produce  the  de-  J 
sired  results.   Why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  match 
them  in  the  show  pen  as  they  should  be  mated,  so  their 
progeny  shonld  be  of  Standard  requirements?   I  will 
'  have  to  close  or  your  artist  will  get  weary. 

My  hens  are  laying  well  this  month,  although  I  have  no 
;  oyster  shells.   I  feed  wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat  in  the 
j  fore  part  of  the  day  and  give  them  milk  to  drink;  whole 
corn  at  night.  My  fowl  houses  are  cheap,  one  12x24  back.  I 
side  4  feet  in  the"  ground,  front  2  feet:  3  windows  on  the  j 
east  side,  1  on  south,  covered  with  ground  cane  stalk;  and 
my  hens  sing  to  me  when  I  feed  them  and  I  suppose  are 
as  happv  as  their  more  fortunate  relations.   My  other 
j  houses  I  may  describe  in  the  future. 

I  cure  roup  with  coal  oil.  Don't  want  roup  pills  at  50 
cents  per  box.  Never  lost  one  with  that  disease  yet.  I 
have  not  lost  any  with  cholera  late  years. 

Sow,  Mr.  Editor,  excuse  this  long",  poorly  written  arti- 
cle, my  first  to  a  poultry  paper.  If  you  don't  think  it 
worthy  of  space  throw  in*  the  basket. 


Mr.  Sider's  Incubator. 

MARTIN*  SLDER.  WTN'GER.  ont. 
I  am  surprised  how  your  Poultry  Keeper  has  spread 
over  the  world.   You  "remember  the  piece  I  put  in  the 
October  number  which  is  headed  -*Can  Hatch  Every 
Egg:"  now  I  receive  letters  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
I  continent  wanting  to  know  about  mv  successful  ratch- 
,  ing.  I  would  like  to  answer  them  all  but  my  health  is 
'  very  poor  this  winter  so  I  will  try  to  give  "the  main 
;  points  of  the  question  they  want  to  know.  "The  incubator 
j  I  use  is  my  own  invention,  a  little  on  the  Common  Sense 
|  Incubator  style  but  greatly  improved.  They  are  heated 
with  two  lamps,  the  eggs"  are  turned  with  an  egg  tray; 
;  the  eggs  are  moistened  by  two  dishes  of  water  under  tbe 
!  egg  drawer  and  sprinkled  by  hand  twice  a  day.  Some 
j  want  to  know  how  they  can  add  eggs  and  keep  up  the 
heat  When  I  add  eggs  I  "just  turn  np  the  lamps  until  the 
I  heat  starts  to  rise,  then  I  turn  them  back  to  the  same 


place:  if  the  heat  shonld  fall  to  90'  it  will  not  hurt  the 
eggs  if  you  raise  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  but  keep  it  as  near 
104"  or  105"  as  you  can  and  never  run  it  higher.  I  have 
better  luck  by  "adding  eggs,  and  I  will  tell  you  why:  when 
so  many  chickens  come  out  at  one  time"  they  cause  so 
much  heat  from  themselves  and  from  their  breath  t  at 
many  die  in  the  shell;  some  say  the  heat  must 
change,  but  I  had  a  hen  that  sat  nine  weeks  and  brought 
out  three  broods,  and  the  last  time  she  hatched  every  egg. 
If  the  heat  must  change,  how  could  she  have  done  "it  ? 


Breeding  Worms  for  Chicks.— Gapes. 

E.  C.  DA  SXLVA.  SEW  YORK.  >".  Y. 

Ton  ask  your  readers"  experience  in  poultry  raising.  If 
you  allow  me  any  time  I  think  I  could  interest  your 
readers.  I  will  give  you  what  little  I  know  in  my  experi- 
ence in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  lived,  some  thirty 
miles  from  this  city,  for  25  years"  if  you  don't  like  it  read- 
ers, so  much  for  your  waste  basket. 

Is  gapes  a  disease  caused  by  worms?  (That  is  in  itself 
the  disease.  January  Poultry  Keeper,  page  150.)  I 
am  willing  to  admit  it,  worms  being  generally  the  cense 
in  most  diseases.  Although  several  times  I*  picked  up 
chicks  just  dead  with  gapes,  yet  warm  with  life's  heat, 
and  split  open  the  throat  the  whole  length.  I  never  found 
any  trace  of  worms,  but  a  very  red  and  swelled  organ. 

j  from  which  I  came  to  think  that  gapes  might  be  some- 

|  thing  like  croup  in  children.  What  is  the  cause?  (An 
English  correspondent.  January  Poultry  Kf-tfr, 
page  150.  That  is  in  itself  the  "disease.)  I  was  never 
greatly  troubled  with  it.    The  chicks  I  raise  in  the 

i  spring  I  keep  in  a  very  dry  place,  never  allowing  them  to 
run  in  wet  grass:  never  feeding  wet  food  and  above  all 
never  cooping  mother  and  chicks  outside  doors  in  coo-  s, 
(model  May  number,  page  27,)  which  are  gapes  nests, 
unless  they  have  a  floor  several  inches  above  ground. 

In  spring  the  ground  is  soaked  through  with  melted 
ice  and  snow:  the  hen  generates  round  her  in  covering 
her  chicks  the  same  vapor  seen  under  the  sun's  rays,  and 
the  result  is  gapes.  Baise  and  feed  dry:  commence  with 
strand  corn  meal,  water  near  by.  no  bread,  no  chopped 
eggs.  (My  suggestions  are  for  people  with  limited  means, 
like  myself,  to  raise  for  profit  with  the  least  expense 
possible.)  As  the  chicks  grow  use  the  best  cracked  com, 
no  sweepings  from  the  mill  or  the  bakery,  no  stale 
crackers:  for  a  change  oat  meal,  wheat,  good  "and  sonnd; 
in  every  case,  the  cheapest  is  the  dearest. 

The  best  time  to  raise  chickens  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  in  the  fall:  hatch  the  first  part  of  September, 
the  ground  is  warm,  covered  with  crickets  and  all  sorts 
of  insects;  by  the  beginning  of  December  your  chickens 
win  be  twice  as  big  and  strong  as  those"  raised  in  the 
same  length  of  time  in  the  spring. 

I  use  for  outdoor  coops  some  made  like  a  dog's  lodge: 
the  door  shuts  at  night  with  retrieves:  windows  each  side 
fastened  the  same  way.  with  sliding  shutters  against 
cold  nights;  the  floor  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
with  a  layer  of  hay  seeds,  oats,  or  chaff,  which  is  the  best; 
clean  twice  a  week:  the  mother  will  be  fastened  to  that 
lodge  by  a  string  and  tape  at  the  leg,  with  some  run  in 

I  the  barnyard  near  by  the  manure. 

To  those  in  search  of  a  substitute  for  meat  for  chickens." 
Take  any  barrel  or  dry  goods  box.  bury  in  it  the  manure 
to  the  edge,  put  a  layer  of  manure  in  the  bottom  from 
under  the  horses,  a  layer  of  grain  ( barley  is  the  best,  or 
oats)  next  and  so  an  till  the  barrel  is  full.  Protect 
against  rain,  snow  or  cold.  In  a  fortnight  or  so.  there 
will  be  a  rich  supply  for  the  chicken  yard.  When  one 
barrel  is  half  empty,  make  another  and  so  continue  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring. 


Tnrning  Eggs  in  an  Incnbator. 

C.  C.  CUSHLNG.  ST.  LOUTS.  MO. 

Fnder  the  title  "How  to  Manage  an  Incubator"  you 
gave  the  readers  of  The  Poultry  Keepft-  part  of  an 
article  written  by  me  for  the  World  last  August.  Com- 
menting on  it  you  say  you  cannot  endorse  the  advice 
not  to  turn  the  eggs  for  three  or  four  days.  Now  I 
claim  from  practical  experience  that  a  better  per  cent 
can  be  hatched  by  not  turning  the  eggs  for  the  first 
three  days.  Having  had  considerable  experience  with 
an  incubator  for  over  a  year.  I  gave  the  readers  of  that 
article  my  experience;  not  theory.  I  claim  that  eggs 
should  not  be  turned  the  first  three  nor  the  last  three 
days  of  incubation  for  the  following  reasons:  The  first 
three  or  four  days  a  hen  sets  she  confines  herself  closely 
to  the  nest,  coining  off  neither  for  food  nor  drink,  con- 
sequently the  eggs  are  disturbed  very  little,  if  anv.  An- 
other reason  is.  I  believe  the  first  three  days  of  incuba- 
tion is  the  most  critical  period;  the  spark  of  life  has 
started  and  it  needs  the  qniet  even  heat  ot  the  hen  or  in- 
cubator to  develop  a  strong  and  vigorous  chick:  for  that 
reason  the  hen  sets  closely,  and  I  say  do  not  disturb  the 
eggs,  either  to  turn  or  sprinkle  them.  From  the  third 
day  up  to  the  eighteenth  day  I  recommend  the  turning 
of  the  eggs  twice  a  day.  Again  we  must  follow  the  only 
reliable  authority  on  "incubation.  Miss  or  Mrs.  Biddy; 
observe  how  closely  she  again  confines  herself  to  tfie 
nest  she  no  doubt  feels  the  moving  of  the  chick  in  the 
shell,  which  can  be  seen  on  the  18th  or  19th  dav  if  von 
raise  the  egg  in  a  gentle  manner  and  place  it  on"  a  piece 
of  glass.  The  peep,  peep  can  also  be  heard  on  the  19th 
or  20th  day:  hearing  this,  which  no  doubt  is  the  sweetest 
of  music  to  her  ears  after  three  weeks  of  patient  watch- 
ing and  waiting,  is  it  any  wonder  she  cai^s  nothing  for 
feed  or  drink  till  her  little  familv  are  able  to  share  it 
with  her?  Those  who  have  never  witnessed  the  breaking 
forth  of  50  or  100  little  orphans  from  their  tiny  prison  have 
missed  a  wonderful  sight  indeed.  I  could  sit  for  hours 
and  watch  through  the  glass  door  of  mv  incubator  the 
struggles  of  the  little  orphans  freeing  themselves  from 
their  shell;  it  is  a  grand,  wonderful  and  mteresting  sight 

A  Plan  for  a  Brooder. 

L  T.  SLEMMER.  MARYDEL,  MD. 

I  have  no  cut  of  my  brooder,  but  it  is  made  with  a  box 
about  12  or  13  inches  high,  same  width,  and  any  length 
desired,  open  on  one  side,  and  a  piece  of  woolen  stuff 
tacked  on  top  edge  of  same  and  hanging  down  to  bottom, 
where  it  is  scalloped  to  allow  chicks  to  run  under:  run 
stove  pipe  through  this  box  about  six  inches  from  bot- 
tom: elbow  at  one  end.  under  which  put  lamp  or  heater; 
wire  screen  fence  in  front  of  box  for  a  yard.  This  makes 
an  excellent  brooder.  I  forgot  to  say'  have  holes  in  the 
top  for  ventilation. 
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Practical  Hints  on  Incubation. 

O.  H.  PITKIN,  GEAUGA,  O. 

I  have  noticed  quite  a  number  of  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  incubation,  in  The  Poultry  Keeper,  and  as  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  incubators  (having  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  making  and  experimenting  with 
them)  I  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions  regarding 
temperature  from  what  many  of  your  correspondents 
have,  and  with  good  results. 

Always  when  starting  a  new  incubator,  or  starting  for 
the  first  of  the  season,  I  run  my  machine  for  two  or 
three  days  without  eggs,  getting  it  so  I  can  keep  it  at  a 
uniform  temperature  of  102°.  I  then  put  in  my  eggs, 
turning  them  every  morning  and  evening,  keeping  the 
temperature  at  as  near  102°  as  possible,  never  allowing  it 
to  go  above  for  the  first  seven  days  at  least,  as  I  consider 
the  first  ten  days  to  be  a  very  critical  period  in  incuba- 
tion. The  second  week  I  run  as  near  103°  as  possible, . 
never  above.  The  next  four  days  at  103  V;  should  the 
temperature  run  up  on  you  at  this  stage  for  a  short  time 
it  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  a  good  hatch.  The  balance 
of  the  time  run  at  103  V  to  104°. 

I  keep  evaporating  pans  under  the  egg-tray  all  the 
time,  occasionally  taking  out  the  cold  water  and  put- 
ting in  warm  at  the  temperature  of  105°,  I  sprinkle  my 
eggs  with  water  at  105°  once  in  two  or  three  days  for  the 
first  ten  days,  then  once  a  day  for  five  days,  and  twice  a 
a  day  the  balance  of  the  time.  When  sprinkling  I  put 
on  water  until  it  commences  to  run  off  the  eggs. 

If  they  are  not  pipping  the  shells  pretty  lively  the 
twentieth  day,  I  dip  the  eggs  for  about  two  or  three 
seconds  in  water  at  about  105°.  repeating  this  once  or 
twice  a  day  as  the  case  seems  to  require. 

My  experiments  have  been  with  hot-air  machines  only, 
with  and  without  regulators.  Without  regulators  my 
per  cent  of  hatch  was  from  50%  to  79%  of  the  fertile  eggs, 
with  regulator  82%  to  91  %. 

1  never  had  good  results  when  I  run  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature the  first  of  the  incubation  and  diminished  it  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  time;  there  are  so  many  of  the 
chicks  that  die  in  the  shell,  and  even  after  they  have 
pipped,  and  sometimes  after  they  have  broken  the  shell 
half  the  way  around.  Reducing  the  temperature  seems 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  chick. 

I  tried  this  method  on  one  hatch,  and  I  remember  so 
well  how  they  worked.  They  were  pipping  some.  I  al- 
lowed the  temperature  to  diminish  slightly  about  to 
101  "a"  or  102°,  keeping  it  there  until  the  last  of  twenty- 
first  day,  at  which  time  they  had  almost  entirely  stopped 
working.  I  then  run  the  temperature  up  to  105  and  as  I 
remarked  it  was  "music  in  the  sinners"  to  hear  the  little 
fellows  picking  the  shell,  straightening  themselves  and 
throwing  the  shells  open,  and  the  way  they  rolled  out 
for  the  next  few  hours  was  simply  wonderful. 

I  always, test  my  thermometer  in  ice  water,  then  in 
boiling  water;  if  they  are  marked  right  for  these  two 
points,  I  conclude  the  intermediate  points  will  be  all  right 
if  the  hole  is  of  a  uniform  size  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  tube. 

I  shall  also  experiment  with  machines  having  a  circu- 
lation of  hot  water  this  season.  More  another  time  if 
you  thhik.it  will  interest  your  readers. 

Some  Comments  on  Our  January 
Number. 

J.  Y.  BICKNELL,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

I  generally  keep  pretty  well  posted  on  current  poultry 
matters,  but,  having  spent  four  months  in  the  country 
last  season,  where  poultry  literature  was  scarce,  I  find  a 
few  links  are  missing  from  my  chain  of  knowledge  re- 
garding passing  events.  This  is  my  apology  for  being 
unable  to  better  understand  some  facts  in  connection 
with  one  or  more  points  I  may  touch  lipon. 

The  January  number  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
reached  me  a  few  days  since  and  is  the  first  one  I  have 
seen.  I  must  admit  that  one  who  cannot  get  his 
money's  worth  out  of  it  places  a  very  low  estimate  on 
that  kind  of  literature. 

The  cut  of  Rouen  ducks  is  good,  of  course— Ludlow's 
cuts  always  are  good.  No  one  could  criticise  the  descrip- 
tion, either,  unless  he  would  fiud  fault  with  the  Standard, 
but  might  be  led  astray  by  the  clause  "In  the  show 
rooms  the  pairs  must  match."  That  clause,  although  a 
Standard  one,  is  entirely  useless.  No  novice,  and  but 
few  breeders,  could  ever  fully  understand  the  meaning 
of  that  term.  To  match  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
either  two  drakes  or  two  ducks  must  be  shown  together, 
since  the  color  of  the  male,  as  your  description  states,  is 
entirely  different  from  the  female.  His  bill  and  his 
shape  are  also  different,  consequently  it  is  better  to  set 
aside  that  clause.  In  closing  your  article  on  ducks  I 
notice  the  Pekins,  as  nsual,  on  paper,  outweigh  the 
R  juens.  This  is  a  common  error,  one  that  has  been  pro- 
mulgated and  harbored  ever  since  Pekins  first  made  their 
appearance  in  America.  You  say  "It  is  the  opinion,  on 
the  part  of  some,  that  Rouens  may  be  made  to  grow 
larger  than  the  Pekins  and  that  they  are  better  layers, 
but  such  has  not  been  demonstrated  as  a  fact."  I  wish 
to  impress  it  firmly  upon  the  readers  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  that  the  above  "fact"  is  not  true.  I  bred 
Rouen,  Aylesbury  and  Cayuga  ducks  extensively  before  I 
ever  heard  of  Pekins,  and  as  early  as  possible  added  the 
latter  to  my  stock.  My  statements  are  not  random  shots, 
but  the  result  of  solid  experience.  On  paper.  Pekins  are 
superior  to  anything  and  everything  in  the  duck  line,  but 
not  elsewhere.  Tested  by  the  scales  either  of  the  other 
three  kinds  will  outweigh  them  from  two  to  four  pounds 
per  pair.  I  have  repeatedly  made  the  test  in  the  breed- 
ing yard  and  in  the  show  room,  and  the  direct  evidence 
was  always  agamst  the  Pekins.  Neither  are  they  as 
hardy  as  the  others.  Their  feathers  are  loose  and  fluffy, 
stick  out  like  those  of  a  Cochin,  and  that  makes  them 
appear  large.  Reader,  if  you  like  Pekins  better  than  any 
other  variety  of  ducks,  breed  them,  but  remember  they 
are  not  what  they  have  been  represented  to  be.  Their 
fame  is  the  result  of  printer's  ink  in  the  shape  of  exterior 
exaggerations.  My  advice  to  Mr.  Walz 

regarding  incubators 
and  to  all  who  are  inexperienced  is  don't  make  one.  I 
know  of  several  who  have  tried  it  and  every  one  failed. 
Unless  you  can  buy  a  kind  that  has  been  successfully 
used,  stick  to  the  old  hens.  If  you  are  working  on  a 
small  scale  you  need  no  artificial  incubator.  If  you  are 
going  in  extensively  get  the  best  in  the  market.  It  will 
pay.   You  can  soon  learn  to  use  it. 

bumble-foot 
is  no  more  common  to  male  than  female  birds.  Your 


advice  as  to  a  cure  is  good.  All  such  things  should  be 
attended  to  early,  but  after  the  pus  is  removed  do  the 
foot  up  in  narrow  strips  of  tarred  cloth  which,  should  be 
wound  around  the  leg  to  keep  them  in  place,  until  the 
cure  is  effected.  This  keeps  out  dirt  and  prevents  extra 
irritation. 

grant  parish. 
The  article  of  Grant  Parish  on  page  158  afforded  me 
much  amusement.  It  is  the  first  I  had  seen  regarding 
the  controversy.  I  accept  my  share  of  "This  foolish 
Standard  drama  of  insane  ideas"  being  one  of  the  guilty 
ones  who  framed  them.  You  keep  right  on  with  your 
kicking,  Mr.  Parish,  and  we'll  keep  right  along  with  our 
Standard.  I  have  no  disposition  to  fiud  fault  with  you. 
All  minds  do  not  run  in  the  same  channel.  Our  natures, 
our  dispositions,  our  aspirations,  must  necessarily  vary. 
'Tis  well  'tis  thus.  You  continue  in  your  good  work 
while  we  continue  to  breed  our  birds  to  a  higher  standard 
of  perfection. 

ANSWER  TO  AN  INQUIRY. 

In  answer  to  J.  D.  S.,  page  152,  "Is  there  a  breed  of 
geese  of  which  the  male  and  female  are  of  the  same 
color?"  Yes,  I  am  acquainted  with  seven  varieties  of 
geese,  the  male  and  female  of  each  kind  are  of  the  same 
color.  Is  there  a  breed  of  geese  of  which  the  male  and 
female  are  of  different  color?  No. 


A  Complaint  About  Judging. 


DR.  J.  S.  HALL,  CHICAGO. 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  excellent  little  Poul- 
try Keeper,  and  knowing  your  great  interest  in  pure 
bred  poultry,  I  concluded  to  drop  you  a  few  lines  and  ask 
you  to  look  into  the  management  and  let  your  electric 
light  shine  upon  the  Western  Poultry  Association  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers.  The  exhibition  was  not  well 
advertised,  and  although  I  take  several  poultry  papers,  I 
could  not  learn  when  or  where  the  show  would  be  held 
until  a  day  or  two  before  the  exhibition  would  come  off. 
I  concluded  to  enter  a  few  birds  anyway,  and  sent  down 
one  Partridge  Cochin  cock,  one  Partridge  Cochin  hen, 
one  Light  Brahma  cockerel  and  one  Rose-Comb  Brown 
Leghorn. 

Of  these  birds,  only  the  Partridge  Cochin  cock  had 
been  exhibited  before.  He  took  first  premium  at  Ottnm- 
wa,  Iowa,  1882,  second  at  Iowa  State  Fair,  1882,  and  first 
at  Iowa  National  Poultry  Association,  Des  Moines,  1883. 
His  6core  was  90  and  the  judge  at  all  these  places  was  B. 
N.  Pierce.  The  bird  is  in  first-class  condition  and  weighs 
13  pounds. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Crosby,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  who  does  the 
judging  for  the  show  at  the  Museum,  informs  me  that  my 
Partridge  Cochin  cock  is  disqualified  because  he  has  some 
red  feathers  under  and  near  his  wing.  I  need  only  add 
here  that  C.  J.  Ward  is  my  only  competitor. 

I  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
go  over  to  the  Museum  and  closely  examine  my  birds 
and  give  your  readers  your  unbiased  opinion  or  then- 
worth.  I  have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  get  the 
best  birds  and  do  not  like  to  be  unfairly  treated  to  satisfy 
the  partiality  of  some  old  fogies. 

[We  did  not  receive  Dr.  Hall's  letter  In  time  to 
comply  with  his  request,  and  although  we 
visited  the  show  we  thought  all  the  Partridge 
Cochins  very  good  birds  as  a  class.  It  is  some- 
what strange,  however,  that  a  bird  which  Mr. 
Pierce  scored  90  should  be  disqualified.  Either 
Mr.  Pierce  or  Mr.  Crosby  is  mistaken.— Ed.] 


A  New  Standard. 


WILL  M.  KELLOGG,  KNOX  CO.,  ILL. 

Many  thanks  to  friend  Parish  and  all  who  are  helping 
him  in  the  grand  effort  to  make  the  Standard  what  it 
ought  to  be,  a  guide,  not  a  snare,  as  it  is  now.  I  am  not 
a  "noted  breeder,"  but  one  of  the  masses,  and  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  ns  too,  who  are  trying  to  raise  poultry 
for  profit,  and  find  that  we  are  debarred  from  many  of 
our  chances  by  a  fictitious,  overdrawn,  high-strained 
notion  or  theory  of  what  poultry  ought  to  be  like,  or  per 
haps  may  be  forced  to  be  like,  if  pecple  can  be  compelled 
to  sacrifice  honest  worth  and  their  own  interests  to  cater 
to  pride  and  a  jacket  of  fine  feathers.  "Fine  feathers" 
do  indeed  "make  fine  birds"  in  this  case.  All  honor  to 
the  men  who  have  done  so  much  by  importation  and 
selection,  but  there  let  thorn  stop  in  the  scramble  after 
unreal  values  and  fictitious  worth.  "The  most  good  to 
the  many"  should  be  the  motto.  Place  two  birds  on  a 
stand  before  a  hundred  people,  let  a  "judge"  ( ':)  score 
them,  the  one  95,  the  other  60.  then  let  the  crowd  choose 
which  is  the  $50  bird  and  which  the  50  cent  one  Scarcely 
one  in  that  company  can  tell  wherein  either  excels  the 
other  as  they  strut  about  in  the  glory  of  feathers,  yet  we 
are  asked  to  pay  $50  for  this  bird  and  50  cents  for  tliat, 
simply  because  one  man  sees  imaginary  points  that  do 
not  exist.  TJse  either  bird  in  a  breeding  pen,  and  again 
show  the  faithful  one  hundred  the  two  flocks  of  chicks 
from  them  and  the"points"  of  each  are  so  equally  matched 
that  only  an  "expert"  can  tell  us  the  ones  raised  from 
Mr.  High  Price.  Again,  strip  these  two  birds  of  their 
feathers,  serve  them  up  at  two  end3  of  a  table,  can  any 
one  tell  which  tastes  the  most  like  money  ?  I  like  Grant 
Parish's  article  iu  the  January  Poultry  Keeper  very 
much.  It  voices  my  ideas  exactly,  though,  like  many 
ethers,  I  have  refrained  from  giving  them  vent  for  fear 
of  the  phials  of  wrath  that  would  be  opened  on  our  de- 
voted heads.  Here  is  my  hand,  friend  Parish,  come 
again. 


How  an  Incubator  Was  Successfully 
Managed. 

W.  H.  SEAVER.  BOSTOIT.  MASS. 

In  August  number,  page  66.  in  "Why  They  Die  in  the 
Shell,"  I  think  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  I  will 
give  you  my  experience  with  my  incubator  if  it  is  worth 
anything;  if  not,  why  you  know  what  to  do  with  it.  The 
first  hatch  I  started  with  80  eggs;  the  heat  for  the  first 
week  was  106°,  second  week  105°.  third  week  104°  and  at 
the  time  of  hatching  103°,  most  all  shell  bound;  the  result 
was  25  puny  chicks;  too  much  heat;  chicks  lived  two 
weeks.  The  best  result  I  ever  had  was  53  healthy 
chickens  out  of  75  fertile  eggs.   The  heat  was  ran  as  fol- 


lows: First  week  105°,  second  week  104,  third  week  103°, 
and  ai  time  of  hatching  run  the  heat  down  to  100°;  on  the 
second  week  I  evaporated  some  water  in  the  moisture 
pans,  third  week  evaporated  more  water;  especially  the 
last  two  or  three  days;  on  the  last  week  I  generally  keep 
a  lamp  under  the  moisture  pan;  and  I  have  some  nice 
healthy  Plymouth  Rock  chickens. 

Let  the  American  Poultry  Association 
Go! 

T.  B.  DORSEY,  HOWARD  CO.,  MD. 

While  I  have  been  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  con- 
troversy about  the  Standard,  I  think  its  present  cham- 
pions are  both  extremists,  and  neither  will  ever  agree  on 
a  method  of  reconciling  their  respective  ideas.  That  the 
Standard  wants  reforming,  nearly  everyone  will  agree. 
That  it  should  be  done  away  with  altogether  few  will 
consent  to.  Its  chief  trouble  was  that  it  was  rushed 
through  in  three  days  and  took  a  year  to  publish.  Even 
some  of  its  framers  admit  that  they  hurried  it  through 
too  fast.  But  I  am  going  to  strike  at  higher  game  than 
Mr.  Parish.  I  'say,  let  the  "American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion" go !  I  have  no  feeling  against  them,  and  if  any 
one  wants  to  cry  "disappointed  exhibiter,"  etc.,  the 
record  is  my  only  reply.  But  the  Association  is  too  small 
for  the  industry  it  has  built  up.  It  has  ceased  to  be  an 
aid,  it  has  become  a  clog.  Let  it  perish,  and  let  from  its 
ashes  arise  an  Association  of  breeders,  men  who  know 
not  only  what  they  want,  but  what  the  public  wants. 
Let  every  county  have  its  nucleus,  every  county  send 
delegates  to  the  State  Association,  and  let  each  State 
send  delegates  to  the  meeting  or  meetings  to  be  held  by 
the  entire  Union  when  subjects  of  importance  are  to  be 
discussed.  Without  a  doubt  this  will  strike  a  keynote  all 
over  the  land  and  you  will  find  many  of  the  members  of 
the  American  Poultry  Association  will  advocate  it  and 
join  in  it.  We  want  these  in  the  hands  of  the  breeders 
and  not  in  those  of  an  association  which  can,  and  often 
■does,  appoint  men  to  draw  up  the  Standard  for  a  breed 
which  they  never  owned,  never  bred  and  know,  viitually 
nothing  about.  America  for  the  Americans.  The 
poultry  interest  for  the  breeders.  Give  the  old  associa- 
tion all  the  honor  and  credit  it  deserves.  Profit  by  its 
experience  and  its  knowledge.  But  its  grip  is  too  small 
to  enclose  its  claims.  Let  it  give  place  to  one  which  is 
larger  and  stronger. 


A  Cbeap  Poultry  House. 

N.  H.  BENJAMIN,  EMMET  CO.  IA. 

There  are  a  good  many  would  like  to  build  a  cheap 
poultry-house.'.!  built  one  last  October;  it  is  16x40  feet.  I 
got  four  crotches  twelve  feet  long,  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  set  them  two  feet  in  the  ground;  they  are  in 
the  center,  10  feet  apart;  then  I  set  four  more  on  each 
side  of  the  first  four,  eight  feet  from  the  center;  they  are 
two  feet  shorter  than  the  center  ones;  then  put  poles  or 
rails  in  the  crotches,  then  poles  or  rails  for  rafters.  I 
took  slough  grass,  built  a  wall  on  three  sides,  carried  it 
up.  made  it  slope  to  top  so  it  turns  rain.  My  house 
stands  east  and  west:  the  south  side  I  boarded  up  within 
twenty  inches  of  the  eaves;  then  a  strip  of  flooring  with 
the  groove  up,  set  10x14  glass  in  endwise,  then  another 
piece  of  flooring,  groove  down,  on  the  glass;  it  gives  all 
the  light  I  want;  the  glass  draws  the  heat  so  it  is  quite 
warm;  put  doors  in  fouthwest  corner. 

In  the  three  sides  I  dug  inithe  hav  about  fifty  holes  for 
nests;  just  suits  the  hens.  I  have  112  hens  this  winter.  I 
feed  boiled  turnips  with  sunflower  seeds.  I  raised  about 
one-half  acre  last  summer  and  will  put  in  one  acre  in  the 
spring. 

I  have  raised  the  Mammoth  sunflower  for  three  years. 
I  find  it  pays  better  than  corn  to  feed  fowls.  Then  the 
stalks  beat  all  wood  to  start  a  fire  when  using  coal.  The 
way  I  raise  it,  I  mark  the  rows  with  a  corn  marker  three 
and  one-half  feet  apart,  drop  the  seed  twelve  inches 
apart,  cultivate  only  one  way.  Almost  anv  kind  of 
ground  will  grow  it.  I  find  ready  sale  here  at  "home  for 
all  I  have  to  spare;  it  sells  quicker  than  any  other  grain 
that  I  raise. 


How  the  Havana  Method  Works. 

R.  O.  DEMPSEN,  NELSON  CO.,  VA. 

My  first  Poultry  Keeper  to  hand.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  contents  and  general  get  up  of  the  paper.  I 
consider  it  better  than  a  poultry  paper  that  I  am  paying 
S1.25  for  now.  I  notice  that  Jno.  McDowell.  Galesbuig. 
111.,  asks  about  the  "Havana  Method."  If  you  will 
allow  me  I'll  give  you  my  experience  of  two  seasons  with 
the  "Havana  Method."  They  keep  perfectly,  but  have  a 
dark,  soiled  appearance,  and  mostly  rough  'shells,  which 
easily  distinguish  them  from  fresh  eggs,  though  I 
think  this  is  owing  to  the  alum  in  solution  (which  I  shall 
leave  out  next  season ).  My  formula,  excepting  the  salt 
and  lime,  is:  Five  ounces  baking  soda,  five  ounces 
cream  tartar,  five  ounces  taltpeter,  five  ounces  borax,  one 
ounce  alum,  to  twenty  gallons  lime  water.  This  is  for  a 
whiskey  barrel  full  or  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dozen  eggs. 


Experience  With  Sick  Fowls. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

I  wish  you  to  give  this  a  place  in  your  most  valuable 
paper,  my  experience  with  sick  chickens.  I  have  about 
100.  They  get  feverish  about  the  head,  have  cold  feet, 
make  a  loud,  croaking  noise  when  breathing.  I  have 
lost  only  two  out  of  my  flock  so  far;  they  are  nearly  a'l 
well  now.  My  remedy  is  one  tablespoonful  of  coal  oil 
given  as  soon  as  you  see  they  are  sick,  and  wash  their 
head  and  feet  with  coal  oil;  one  dose  is  sufficient;  doctor 
them  in  the  morning. 


Cure  for  Cholera. 

MRS.  E.  S.  CHAPPELL.  HYDE  CO.,  D.  T. 

Seeing  an  inquiry  in  your  pajwr.  asking  a  preventive 
for  chicken  cholera.  I  thought  I  would  send  our  remedy. 
We  have  had  considerable  experience  with  the  disease, 
lost  over  sixty  chickens  one  season  ;  have  since  heard  that 
Red  Venetia  is  a  sure  cure,  and  also  a  good  preventive. 
Mix  one  tablespounful  with  a  quart  of  meal  and  feed  two 
or  three  times  as  a  preventive. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


March, 


Deab  Friend:— I  mean  you.  I  want  to  tell  you  a 
good  joke  on  Mr.  Powis.  Mr.  Powis  went  down  to  New 
Orleans  to  take  in  the  big  show.  While  there,  among 
other  items  of  interest,  he  came  across  a  1,000  Egg  Eure- 
ka Incubator,  saw  it  working,  saw-  that  a  single  No.  2 
Burner  would  keep  up  the  heat,  saw  the  regulator  hold 
the  heat  just  exactly  at  103°  day  after  day.  saw  it  turn 
the  Eggs  and  saw  it  win  the  First  Prize  Gold  Medal. 
"Well,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  just  the  In- 
cubator he  had  been  looking  for.  and  he  ordered  a  1,000 
Egg  machine,  built  out  of  Plate  Glass,  one  that  is  worth 
$250.  It  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  his  farm.  The 
moral  is,  when  you  want  a  real  good  reliable  Incubator, 
buy  the  Eureka.    Yours  truly,         J.  L  Campbell. 

POLISH. 

MRS.  LOUISA  M.  BREWSTER, 

Bearded  Golden  Polish.  Esgs  for  hatching,  $2  per 
13,  $3.50  per  26.    Cockerels  $3.   Pullets  $2. 

W.  C.  B.  POLISH  EXCLUSIVELY. 

From  the  finest  selected  stock.  Eggs  S2  for  13.  Send  stamp 
for  illustrated  circular.   Dr.  W.  V.  "Woods,  Odessa,  Del. 

COCHINS. 

GOOD  BUFF  COCH1X  Cockerels.  $1  each.  Eggs: 
$1.50  per  15.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Mackoy,  Shenandoah,  la.  Box  575. 

XJFF  COCHINS  from  Gold  Dust  Strain.  Stock  now 
Eggs  in  season.   M.  J.  BARTON,  Jacksonville.  HI" 
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TJT'FF  f  Of  TTT\S  If  vou  want  eggs  for  hateh- 
-UUXJ.  v.V^n.A^k3  jn&  ]arge  and  handsome 
Buffs,  send  for  prices.  Eggs  packed  in  light  baskets  and 
guaranteed  fresh  and  pure.    Otto  Olsen.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


CHAMPION  STRAIN   BLACK  COCHINS. — Two 
Choice  Breeding  Pens  of  Pure-bred  Fowls.  Eggs 
$2.50  for  13.    $4  for  26.   Fine  Birds  for  sale. 
 D.  GUILD,  P.  O.  Box  328,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WYANDOTTE*. 


WYAXDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Stock  strictly  first-class.   Eggs  for  sale  from  choice  se- 
lected fowls.   For  description  and  low  prices  address 
W.  S.  CLARK,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 

WYAIinnTTFC  MILLINGTON  AND  DR. 
n  I  HHUW  I  I  CO  Weston.  Five  yards.  Excelled 
bv  none.  A  few  August  chicks  for  sale.  Eggs  $3  for  15. 
§5.00  for  30.     IRVING  CROCKER,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WTANDOTTE  S ! 

Mine  are  selected   ~R"f  T  *V  from  the  best 

Yards  in  the      THE  Country! 

Eggs  $2.50  per  13.   BEST!    ®4'00   per  26- 
JOT.  ft.  C.1T£S,        -       *  .Vans  field,  O. 

W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio. 

c2£'  WYANDO T T E S  Ssfe 

America's  best  production,  and  the  most  popular  fowl 
ever  bred.  Five  yards  of  fine  fowls,  selected  from  a  large 
flock,  and  mated  with  great  care.  Write  for  circulars 
and  prices.  Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower  Seed,  15  cents 
per  package ;  double  the  size,  25  cents. 

wyanPttes 

Exclusively.  Three  yards  of  as  fine  fowls  as  can  be 
found  in  America.  Finely  laced  birds  selected  and 
mated  with  great  care  for  the  best  results.  The  pub- 
lic are  invited  to  call  and  see  them.  Eggs,  $3.00  for 
thirteen,  $5.00  for  twenty-six. 

LYMAN  BASSETT, 

(Evergreen  Poultry  Farm.)         Clintonville,  Conn. 


j.  c.  bridge: 

Logansport,  Indiana 9 

Breeder  of  Prime 

WYAKTDOTTES 

Exclusively. 

Have  bred  this  variety  for  years,  and  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing my  birds  are  not  surpassed  by  any. 

EGGS  S3.U0  PER  13,  S-3.00  PER  26. 

D  D  If  M  APP  Cortland, N.  Y„  Breeder  of  White  Leg- 
Qi  fli  ItllHri)  horns  from  the  best  strains  in  theTj.S. 
Cash  orders  booked.  Eggs  $2.75  per  13.  Chicks  $10  per  pr. 

SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS 

Perfect  Beauties  and  the  Best  Layers  in  the  World. 
Eggs  from  90  to  96  point  Birds,  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  setting. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  H.  Miller.  McLeansboro,  111. 

FOR  SALE— A  few  P.  Rock  and  B.  Leghorn  Cock- 
erels, the  Best  of  Strains.   Eggs  for  sale  in  then- 
season.  Also  Manufacture  the  Boss  Brooder. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON.  Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. 

A.  E.  FORGEY,  Rozetta,  III. 

Breeder  of  Pure-bred  Houdans.  Eggs  $1  per  15, 
$1.50  per  30.   If  you  wrant  chicks  for  eggs  get  Houdans. 

EECHOKNS. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS! 

Single-Combs.  Eggs  from  A  No.  1  stock  $2  for  13,  S3  for 
26.  Jacob  G.  Bennett,  256  Chestnut  St.,  Camden,  N .  J. 


KNAPP  BROS., 

STRAIN  OF 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Win  1st  prizes  everywhere.  At  Great  New  York 
Show  in  1884  we  won  1st.  2d  and  3d  prizes. three  specials 
and  Silver  Cup  for  best  display.  In  February',  1885. 
First  Premium  Merit  on  all  entries  and  Special  First 
Prize  for  best  Breeding  Pen,  for  best  Pair  Chicks,  and 
the  $20  Sdecial  for  best  and  largest  display. 

EGGS  from  our  best  stock.  $3  per  13,  $5  per  26. 
Box  501.  M  .IIS  I  I'm,  .V.  V. 

AT  Chicago  Exhibition  won  1st  and  2d  on  both  Brown 
and  White  Rose-Comb  Leghorns.  At  Cincinnati 
won  the  same,  1st  premium  scoring  9tife.  2d  94 14  points. 
My  Wyandottes  are  the  celebrated  Millington  Stock  and 
choice  birds.  Eggs  in  Messer  &  Co.'s  Patent  Case, 
$2.50  per  setting,  three  settings  $6.00 

A.  L.  SMITH,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS.  - 

Price  $1.50  per  setting  of  13  Eggs,  delivered  at  Urbana, 
O..  securely  packed  for  shipping.  CHAS.  F.  POWELL, 
Terre  Haute,  Champaign  Co.,  O. 

I  have  only  one  pen  W.Leghorns.but  they  are  Extra.  Eggs 
careltuly  paeked,$2  for  13.  J.Schlotterbeck.Ann  ArborrM. 

C.  B.  Leghorns  Exclusively.  Croffutt  strain.  Eggs 
,  $1.50  per  13.  $2.50  per  26.  A.  S.  Ewing,  Chillicothe,0. 


PURE  DARK  BRAHMA  Eggs.  13  for  $1.50, 
26  for  $2.50.   Mrs.  R.  K.  Woodward,  Yirgil,  Dak. 

T?OR  SALE— A  few  choice  Cockerels— Light  Bra  h  - 
mas.  J.  M.  Stront,  457'a  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


NIAGARA  RIVER  POULTRY  YARD 

MAMMOTH 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


EXCLUSIVELY. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY, 


R 


OIXGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNSBonney 

IO   &  Croffutt  strains.    Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  War- 
ranted pure  and  equal  to  any.   Eggs  382  per  setting. 
S.  D.  McKIM,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  $2.50,  Express  charges  prepaid. 
S.  W.  WELLS,       -       -       New  Albany,  Ind. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS 

.1  Specialty. 

EGGS,  per  setting.  $1.50.    Warranted  first-class  stock. 

J.  E.  WINGOOD, 

P.  O.  Box  76.  Guilford.  Conn. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

EGGS  $2.00  PER  13. 

R.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  57,  Atco,  JV.  J. 

BRAHMAS. 

PHILANDER  WILL- 
iams*  Strain.  Also  Pea 
Cocks.  H.  STODDARD,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— Four  trios  Light  Brahmas( Foot  Strain). 
Six  trios  Plymouth  Rocks  (Conger  Strain).  All 
Choice  Breeding  Birds.   Price  $4  to  S6  per  trio. 
 C.  A.  EMRY.  Carthage,  Mo. 

DARK  BRAHMA  EGGS 

A.  A.  BRIGHAM,  No.  4  Lee  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


PURE  DARK  BRAHMAS. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING! 

From  Pure- Bred  Light  Brahmas  Exclusively, 

at  $2  per  setting.   Orders  booked  now. 
 JOHN  LEACH,  Dwight,  111. 

Dark  Brahmas  Exclusively. 

My  Earle  Strain  leads.  Let  those  who  will  follow.  I 
won  in  the  season  of  '83  and  '84  14  1st,  8  2d.  2  3d  and  7 
specials.  This  winter,  6  1st.  3  2d,  1  3d  and  5  specials. 
Eggs  from  these  birds,  $3  per  13. 

C.     A..     33  -A.  Xj  Xj  O  XJ  7 

24  Lee  St.  Worcester,  JTIass. 


Large  as  turkeys.  Eggs 
from  magnificent  yard 
headed  by  grand  P.  Will- 
iam Cockerel.  $2  per  13. 
Careflly  p'k'd  in  baskets. 
Tonawauda,  N.  Y. 


PLYMOriH  ROCKS. 

WH   WAKFI  FF   Beaton,  HI..  Breeds  Plymouth 
i  Mi  M  n[\LLLL(  Rocks  only.   Write  for  Circular. 

|  FOR  SALE— Choice  P.  Rock  Hens  from  Standard  breeds. 
Eggs  in  season.  W.  H.  Johnson,  Jacksonville.  111.  Bx.  1095. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.-$1.25  per  setting, 
2  for  $2.    Geo.  W.  Gerking,  Ingraham,  Clay  Co.,  111. 


FINE  P.  Rock  breeding  cockerels.  S3  each.  Trio.  $5. 
Eggs  $1.50  per  15.     A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Pa. 

ES.  BODWELL,  Vinal  Haven,  Me. 
.  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,  $2,00  per  13.  Write. 

CI     IftUCC   Hillsboro,  Ul„  breeder  of  Plvmouth 
■  Hi  «JUnC4)Roek  Fowls.   Eggs,  $1.50  per  13. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Eggs  in  season.   $2.00  for  13.  $3.50  for  26.  Address 
ED.  E.  CASS,  Bedford,  Iowa. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Eggs  from  three  as  good  yards,  my  patrons  say,  as  there 
are  in  the  country,  only  $2  per  13,  $3  per  26.  Well 
packed  in  strong,  neat  baskets  bv  mvself  or  wife. 

THOMAS  THORPE,  Hi'ghlandville,  Mass. 

The  French  Imperial  Spring  Wheat, 

We  offer  for  sale  a  limited  quantity 
i  of  this  new  wheat  which,  after  a 
thorough  trial  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, has  proved  to  be  the  purest,  most 
productive,  best  milling,  and  heaviest 
wheat  ever  placed  on  the  market, 
weighing  62  to  64  pounds  per  bushel. 
We  present  a  few  extracts  from  letters 
I  received  from  parties  who  have  tested 
the  wheat : 

Mr.  Albert  Erdman.  of  Mosel.  Wis., 
/  says:  "My  Imperial  Wheat  yielded  10 
I  bushels  per  acre  more  than  Fife  Wheat 
'  in  the  same  field." 

Mr.  H.  Leweller.  of  Carthage.  Dako- 
ta, says:  "The  Imperial  Wheat  yielded 
/twice*  as  much  per  acre  as  my  Scotch 
'Fife  in  the  same  field." 
I  Mr.  Mvron  Turrel,  of  Bay  View, Wis., 
,reports  the  wonderful  yield  of  120 
/  bushels  from  three  bushels  of  seed,  the 
truth  of  which  is  vouched  for. 

Every  farmer  who  raises  wheat 
should'try  this  new  variety,  and  those 
who  want  to  make  a  handsome  profit 
by  the  sale  of  seed  next  year  will  sow 
several  acres,  as  we  intend  to  make  a 
specialty  of  the  sale  of  this  wheat  for 
at  least  two  years  to  come,  and  the 
farmer  who  first  introduces  it  in  his 
neighborhood  will  find  it  the  most 
profitable  crop  he  ever  raised.  $250  in 
premiums  will  be  paid  to  parties  who 
raise  the  largest  crop  from  seed  pur- 
chased of  us.  Circular  with  particulars 
and  prices  free.  Send  stamp  for  sample. 

W.  E.  STITT  &  CO. 

156  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


FULL  AND  COMPLETE  DIRECTIONS  ABOUT 

"HOW  to  PRESERVE  EGGS  in  SUMMER  for  WINTER  I  SE." 


Thousands  of  Dollars  can  be  Made  Every  Tear,  also 
Simple,  sure  cure.   Both  mailed  for  40  cents.*  in  stamps. 


HOW  TO  CURE  CHICKEN  CHOLERA.' 
H.  S.  WALDO ,  Quincy,  III. 


CONGER, 

Flat  Rock.  Iiicllmia. 

Champion  Breeder  of  Prize 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  WYANDOTTES. 

Having  bred  more  prize  birds,  and  won  more  prizes  than  any  Exhibiter  in  America.  Always  showing  with  the 
strongest  competition.  Birds  from  mv  vards  are  in  the  breeding  pens  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  an  1  ex- 
hibited by  my  patrons  receive  the  lion's" share  of  prizes.  1,500  chickens  for  sale".  Eggs.  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  setting. 
Be  sureand  send  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  Prizes  won,  Prices  and  Matings  for  1885. 

Also  Fine  Prize  Jersey  Cattle  For  Sale  Low. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


ECONOMY  INCUBATOR. 

(PATENT  APPLIED  FOR.) 

Cheapest  and  Best  for  Practical  Use. 

100  Egg  Size,  only  $13.00;  other  sizes  equally  low. 

A  good  Eeg  Tester  for  50  cents.  Every  breeder  shoidd  have  one.  Sent  C. 
O.  D.  if  so  desired.   Circulars  free.  Address 

H.  S.  WALDO,  Quincy,  111. 

800  Plymouth  Rocks  for  sale.  Conger's  prize-winning  strains.  Eggs  packed 
in  baskets,  at  only  $1.75  per  13,$3.00  per  26,  or  $4.50  per  39.  Bone  meal  for  sale. 


Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
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MRS.  TIMMIE  WEBSTER,  Austin,  Cass  Co.,Mo.,breed- 
er  of  pure  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  and  Mammoth  Bronze  tur- 
keys. Best  strains.  Eggs  in  their  season.  Prices  low.  Write. 

FINE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Exclusively.    Bred  by 
Great  Western  Poultry  Yards,  1705  Morgan  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.   Eggs  $2  per  13.  Bone  Meal  for  sale. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS,  $2  per  dozen;  2  doz. 
$3.50.  Good  stock  and  great  layers.  St  ud  penny  stamp 
for  card  of  information.   G.  R.  Moore,  Blue  Island,  111. 

W.  B.  MITSON,  Le  Roy,  Mower  Co.,  Minn. 

Breeder  of  Plymouth  Rocks.    Fowls  and  Eggs  for  sale. 

LYMOTJTH    ROCKS    EXCLUSIVELY.  EGGS, 
$1.50  per  setting.    Send  for  Circular. 

ORVILLE  BELDING,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

FINE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  g£  »  ^"SS 

Upham.  Also  two  large  Bronze  Toms.  $4.  Address 
GEO.  M.  CLARK,  Fluvanna,  Chautauqua  Co,,  N.  Y. 

2D.  33.  KETCHAM, 

Breeder  of  Standard  Plymouth  Rocks,  $1.75  each,  or 
$4.50  per  Trio.   Eggs,  Jfl.50  per  13,  $2.50  per  20. 

DWIGHT,  Livingston  Co.,  III. 

J  OH  XV    IB.  CB.AI&, 

Breeder  of  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively.  I  am  now  book- 
ing orders  for  eggs  at  $2  per  13,  $3.50  per  26,  and  to 
every  purchaser  of  egss  I  will  present  one 
year's  subscription  to  THE  POULTRY  KEEP. 

ER.   Balliett  Poultry  Yards,  Knox,  Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 

Plymouth  Rocks. 

Gilman's  renowned  strain.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cir- 
cular. Fowls  and  Eggs  for  sale. 

 W.  C.  HART,  Walden,  New  York. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  three  grand  yards.  Full  de- 
scriptive circular  containing  valuable  information  mailed 
free  to  everybody.   Fowls  for  sale. 

T.  E.  GOODRICH,  Shelbyville,  Ind, 

GEO.  P.  PITKIN, 

61  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Breeds  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Exclusively. 

Have  won  highest  premiums  everywhere,  and  have 
the  choicest  lot  01  Plymouth  Rocks  in  America  for  sale. 
Also  eggs.  Will  Bend  a  beautiful  little  chromo  of  a  pair 
of  Plymouth  Rocks  for  4  cents  in  stamps.  Large  illus- 
trated circular  free. 


LANGSHANS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Ben. G.Thompson,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Breeder  of  High-class 
Langshans.  I  breed  nothing  but  the  best.  Eggs  $3  per  13. 

LANGSHANS  Extra  birds.  "Croad." 

I).  M.  SPOONER,  Lawrence  Mass. 


LANGSHANS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  three  as  fine  yards  as  there  is  in 
this  country,  $2  per  13.  W.J.Richardson,  Steubenville.O. 


PURE  BRED  LANGSHANS. 

Eggs  $3  per  13.  Send  for  circular.  H.  C.  MADDEN, 
Muscatine,  Iowa. 


JW.  CRISE,  Forest  Hill,  Ind.,  breeder  of  Lang- 
.  6hans  exclusively.  My  Pullets  were  sired  by  1st  prize 
Langshan  Cock  at  World's  Fair,  N.O., mated  with  1st  prize 
cock  at  Greensbury,  Ind.   Eggs  $3  per  13,  $5  per  26. 


LANGSHANS  EGGS 

count  on  two  or  more  sittings.  Address 

C.  F.  CROWELL  A  llltl)..  Hays  Landing.  X.  .1. 


LANGSHANS 


best  in  America.  The  finest 
us  of  this  country,  mated 
1  with  recent  importations  from 
Major  Croad,  of  England.  Eggs  $2.50  for  13,  $4.50 
for  26.  Send  for  Circulars  of  Best  Incubator  and  Brooder. 
Address      J,  L.  HARRIS,  Cinnaininsou,  N.  J. 


FISHEL  BROS, 

HOPE,  IND., 


Breeders  of 

LANGSHANS 

We  will  sell  Eggs  from  eight  Grand  Breeding  Yards, 
which  contain  some  of  the  highest  scoring  Langshans 
in  America. 

EGGS,  $3.00  Per  13. 

4STCirculars  Free.=@& 

100  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


BHEEDER  OF 

LANGSHANS 

That  will  win  in  any  Society. 
At  the  Egyptian  Poultry  Show,  McLeansboro,  111.,  in 
Sept.,  1884,  1  won  1st  and  2d  on  Pairs  and  2d  on  Sweep- 
stakes; B.  N.  Pierce,  Judge.  At  the  Southern  Indiana 
Poultry  Show,  Evansville,  Ind.,  I  won  1st  and  four  Spe- 
cial Prizes  on  my  cockerel  "Vogel"  (score  93:ti),  and  3d 
on  young  Trio ;  B.  N.  Pierce,  Judge.  Eggs  for  sale, 
$3  for  13,  or  $5  for  26.   Send  for  Circulars. 

R.  G.  PAKE,  McLeansboro,  111. 


LANGSHANS  for  Utility  as  well  as  Beauty  t 
Best  Layers  and  Finest  Fowls ! 

We  do  not  breed  from  fowls  laying  or.ly  every  other  day. 
Some  of  our  hens  last  year  laid  from  170  to  204  eggs  in 
7->y  months.  All  our  fowls  are  prolific  layers  of  large  eggs. 

At  the  S.  I.  P.  A.  Exhibition  in  December  last,  we  took 
first  and  specials  on  pullet  and  breeding  pen,  second  on  old 
and  young  pairs  and  trios,  against  the  crack  stock  pur- 
chased East  and  West, some  pairs  cost  ing  $30  and  trios  $50. 
Our  fowls  score  from  92  to  94  \i.  Eggs  from  sej  >arate  yards 
and  different  strains  of  blood.  $3  lor  13,  $5  for  26. 
M.  P.VOGEL.  Evaunvillejnd.  \V.  H.  KELLER. 


MISCEIiliANEOUS  POIILI'KV. 


THOROUGH  15RED  Poultry.  Strictly  pure.  Fowls 
and  eggs  for  sale.  P.  H.  GRACE,  Sedalia.  Mo. 

RECEIPT  to  preserve  Eggs  one  year,  25  cents.  I  made 
100%  profit  on  eggs.    B.  A.  J.  Fisher,  Weymi >uth,;Ohio. 


Eggs  for  hatching.  Bronze  Turkeys  $3  per  setting,  P. Rocks 
$1.  A  few  choice  Toms.  W.  F.  Davisson.  Atherton,  Ohio. 


F 


INE  L.  Brahma  and  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels.  $1  each. 

J.  P.  &  VV.  VV.  Cook,  Perry,  O. 


J.  F.  HURLEY,  Coffeeville,  Miss.  P.  Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes,  Langshans  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Send  for  circular. 


B 


RONZE  Turkeys,  P.  Rocks,  Langshans,  P.  Cochins 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write  to  S.  E.  Collins,  Viola,  1111. 


WYANDOTTES  ANI>  LANGSHANS  Eggs$3 
per  setting.  Pure  stock.  A.  N.  Link,  Charleston,  111. 

EGGS  From  choice  Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks,  G.S. 
Bantams  and  Pekin  Ducks.   H.  I.  McCoy,  Sterling.  Neb. 

EGGS— P.  Rock,W.  Leghorn,  B.  Cochin  and  G.  S.  Ban- 
tam, $2  per  13.  First-class.  Jordan  &  Miller,Corydon,  Ind. 

High-class  L.Brahmas,  Wyandottes  and  Langshans.  Eggs 
in  season,  $2  per  13,  $3  per  26.  C.  N.  Bruce,  P.  O.  Box 
88,  Southville,  Mass.  

LANGSHAN,  Wyandotte.  W.  Leghorn,  P.  Rook  and 
Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  Trio  Langshans  and  2  W.  Leghorn 
cockerels  for  sale.  A  1.   T.  J.  SPRAGUE.  Naperville,  111. 

MICHIGAN  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Dr.  A.  E.  Gesler  Saranc,  Mich.  Wyandottes  and  Ply- 
month  Rock  eggs  and  Plymouth  Rocks  for  sale  cheap. 

YANDOTTES,  LANGSHANS  and  WHITE 

Leghorns.   No.  1  Birds.   Order  eggs  now. 
W.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Chenango  Bridge.  N.  Y. 


R 


AW  Bone  Meal  5  cts.  per  lb.  Raw  Granulated  Bone. 
Address  orders  to  W.  T.  Allison,  Centralia,  HI. 


A BAGWELL,  Sharp.  Marshall  Co.,Ky.,L.Brahmas 
•  P.  Rocks,  Houdans.  Pekin  Ducks,  W.  and  B.  Leg- 
horns.  Circularsfree.  Rubber  stamps.  Job  Printing  cheap. 

GREATEST  EGG  LAYERS,  how  to  get  them 
and  valuable  information  for  all  Poultry  Keepers, 
sent  for  stamp.  E'  F.  Bailey,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 

Plymouth  Rocks  SLOoT  Wyandottes  $1.50, 

per  setting,  pure  breeds.   J.  Heagy,  Meehaniesbtirg,  Pa. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  $2  per  13.  $3.75  per  26.  from  extra  fine  fowls. 
J.  T.  DICKEY,  Jr.,  Bennett,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 


MRS.  L.  W.  HUNGERFORD,  Painesville.  Ohio, 
has  eggs  from  W.  F.  B.  Spanish.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas,  at$1.50  per  13,  $2  per  26. 

A.  COLWELL,  Sherburne,  N.  Y..  breeder  of  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Am.  Dominiques.  Eggs 
$1.25  for  13,  $2  for  26.  Fowls  always  forsale.  Circular  free. 

FOR  SALE— L.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Lang- 
shans, Leghorns  and  Bantams.   For  circular 
address  J.  B.  &  S.  J.  FOSTER,  Box  129,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


F 


EGGS  for  sale,  from  the  finest  stock  in  the  West.  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes.  Send 
for  circular.   CHAS.  L.  HOGUE,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


JL.  BUCHANAN,  Belle  Rive,  Jefferson  Co.,  111., 
•  Breeder  ol  pure  Oroad's  Strain  Langshans.Plymoutti 
Rocks  and  Berkshire  Hogs.  My  stock  is  the  very  best  and 
reasonable  in  price.  Write  for  what  you  want.  No  cire'lars. 


OH.  PITKIN,  Chardon,  0.,  has  a  few  Houdan  and 
•  Buff  Cochin  cockerels  and  trios  of  Buff  Cochins  for 
sale.  C'ck'ls  $2.  Trios  $6.  Those  Cochins  are  hard  to  beat. 


&i:t  tut?;  tJEST !  i  • 

W.  F.  Black  Spanish  and  B.  B.  Red  Game  Bantams. 
Eggs,  $2  per  13,  or  $3  per  26.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JAMES  GIBSON,  Box  873,  Steubehville,  Ohio. 


JERSEY  RED  SWINE! 

High-class  land  and  water  fowls,  and  pet  stock.  Eggs 
in  season.    Circular  free.   W.  M.  POND,  Logan,  Ohio. 


rOR  SALE— One  pair  of  Pekin  or  Cochin  Ban- 
tams, $4.00.   Address  F.  WILSON,  Easton,  Pa. 


C1    P.  JORDAN'S  Standard   White  Leghorns.  A 
J»  few  Choice  Birds  for  sale.   Eggs  $3  per  13,  $5  per 
26.   Pekin  Bantam  eggs  $5  per  13.    Send  for  circular. 

C.  P.  JORDAN,  New  Haven  Conn. 


LEGHORN,  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  LIMIT  BRAHMAS, 

Partridge  Cochin  and  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1.50  per  set- 
ting.  Circulars  free.   BARNES  BROS,  Union,  Iowa. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  Eggs  $3  per  doz.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs 
$1.50  per  doz.   in  season.   Mrs.  Mary  Ridge, 
Box  124,  Elwood,  HI.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

hatching,  $2  for  13.  The  banner  chicks  for  eggs,  Ad- 
dress  Dr.  W.  H.  Hobson,  Irving,  Montgomery  Co.,  111. 


MRS.  T.  C.  FOSTER,  STSffiSS; 

Breeder  of  choice  Plymouth  Rocks;  eggs  $3  per  13,  $5  per 
26.  Also  Pekin  Ducks ;  eggs,  $1.50  per  13,  $2.50  per  26.  a 


LA  BELLE  POULTRY  YARDS.  SBfS&ft 

Leghorns,superior  stock.  Eggs  for  hacthing  S2  per  13.Cash 
orders  booked  now.  Wright  &  Horton,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


1876.  LANGSHANS!  LANGSHANS!  1885. 

3  Grand  importations  from  the  best  prize  winning  strains 
of  England.  W  vain  lottos  from  Had.  Sq.  Garden  winners, 
and  W.  C.W.  Polish  Bantams.  Frank  Long,  Elizaville,Ind 


H.  M.  CHAPMAN  &  CO. 

Breeders  of  Standard  Heavy- Weight  B.  B.  Red  Games. 
Send  for  price  list.   Clear  Creek,  N.  Y.  

T?GG  Preservative  for  sale.  Patent  Process.  Will 
1  j  hatch  after  six  months  keeping.  Reliable,  Rapid, In- 
expensive. Exclusive  territory  given.  Address  C.  U. 
CHAMBERLIN,  M.  D.,  Hartford,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  LANGSHANS  AND  WYAN- 
dottcs.   Eggs  $2.50  per  13,  $4  per  26.  Elegant 
Illustrated  Circular  free.  Address 

GADSBY,   Mansfield,  Ohio. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Spanish  and  Wyandottes. 
All  first-class  stock.  Eggs  sent  securely  any  distance.  Send 
for  prices  to  K.  W.  CRAFT,  Jamestown,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

I WILL  SELL  one  Light  Brahma  Cock  and  a  Cockerel 
Cheap.    Also  Eggs  for  sale  in  season,  from  LANG- 
SHANS, HOUDANS  and  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Address  W.  O.  Anderson,  Leechburg,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

WARRANTED  II  n  I  DIT  Games  cheap.  As 
good  as  any  man  I  >'<  has.  Also  Brown 
Leghorns— Rose-comb  and  Single-comb.  Enclose  stamp 
for  answer.       Matthew  Calvin,  Hollidaysbnrgh,  Pa. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  and  Light  Brahma  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, from  pure-bred,  carefully  selected  and  mated 
stock.  Extra  choice,  large,  rapid  growing  P.  Rocks.  $2.50 
for  13;  othei-6  $2.     J.  W.  Bentley,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  and  BUFF  COCHINS— 
Cockerels  for  sale  at  $3  each.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. My  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free.  Egers  $2 
per  13.   Address       K.  B.  MOORHOUS,  Urbana,  111. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER'S 

Tintype  Outfit  and  Rubber  Stamp  Outfit  to  trade  for 
Poultry  or  Stock.    Write  me. 

'  PROF.  C.  DUNHAM,  Sycamore,  111. 

WYANDOTTESfKearsarge  strain),eggs  $2.50  for  13. 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  (Bonney  strain),  eggs  $1.50 
for  13.  My  stock  is  as  good  as  the  best.  For  particulars 
and  circular  address  A.  B.  SEYMOUR,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES,  WYANDOTTES. 

I  took  1st  and  2d  on  Dominiques  at  Cincinnati  Exhibi- 
tion. MyWvandott.es  are  the  leading  strain.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
13,  $3  per  26.  W.U.  Cooper.  39  W.  Main  St.,  Columbus,  0. 

From  PLYMOUTH 
1  WYANDOTTES. 

WM.  J.  ILIFF,  Washburn,  Woodford  Co.,  111. 


~t7       w  f°r  sale 

Jl/lXlTk5  ROCKS    and  WYANDOTTES 


Write. 


Pj  jaC  FOR  HATCHING— Plymouth  Rocks,  Sil- 
u"  "  ver  Spangled  Hambirrgs  and  Houdans.  AH 
Firstclass  Stock.    $1.50  per  setting.    C.  M.  DEVOE, 
Yonkers.  N.  Y.    Box  118.  

LV  1  /  1  O.  M.  Bronze  an. 1  W.  H  Turkey,  ivkiiiaiid 
Jl-J  VX  vH"lo«  Rouen  Duck,  W.  and  B.  Leghorn. L.  and 
D.Brahma,  P.  Rock.  Langshan,  Wyandotte,  M.  Java,  R. 
C. Dominiques  and  W. Guineas.  E.  Humes,  Avondale,  Pa. 

T?  pi  /~1  O  ,R.  and  S.  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Ply- 
JZiVT\Tk5. mouth  Rocks  eggs  that  will  hatch.  Price 
$2.00  per  13,  $3.00  per  26.  Address 

J.  S.  GRAVES.  Black  River,  N.  Y. 

From  carefully  mated  Plymouth  Rocks.  Light 
Brahmas,  Wyandottes.  White  Leghorns  and 
Partridge  Cochins,  $1.50  and  $2  per  13. 
C.  B.  ARMSTRONG  &■  CO.,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Por  hatching.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes. Mottled  .lavas.  $2  for  13 
eggs.  C.H.Piatt,  Avondale,  Pa. 


EGGS 


SEE  HERE. 


Get  a  Circular  of  W.  G. 
SCOTT.  WestfieId.  Wis., 
and  Order  65  Eggs  Assorted  $5.  He  Breeds  8  Leading 
Varieties  Thoroughbred  Fowls. .. 


PRIZE  WINNING 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


And  Other  Pure  Bred  Poultry,  Including 

IRISH  WHITE  TAILS, 

A  celebrated  Strain  Pure  Pit  Games.    For  circn 
lars  address        CHAS.  A.  LEHMANN, 
P.  O.  Box  131.  Louisville,  Ky. 
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March, 


EGGS! 

Light  Brahmas.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns.  Price  $2.50  per  13.      S.  V.  REEVES, 

 Haddonfield.  X.  J. 

W.  0.  TOWN,  Du  Plain,  Mich.^r 

Black  and  Partridge  Cochin.  Black  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn, Plymouth  Rock.  Light  Brahma  and  W.  F.  Black 
Spanish.    Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale.    Send  for  Circulars. 

BLACK  SPANISH.  Send  stamp  for  handsome  Illus- 
trated and  Descriptive  six  page  circular,  largest  ever 
published  on  one  variety.  "Learn  more  about  them." 
Fowls  and  Eggs  in  season.  Hathaway  Bros.,Painesville,0. 

FOR  hatching.  P.  Cochin,  Black 
Javas,  P.  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns 
and  B.B.R.G. Bantams.  Price  Lists 
free.  E.  J.  Brown,  Austin,  Mo. 


EGGS 


Langshans,  Ducks  and  Turkeys. 

N.  B.  Dana.  Radnor,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  keeps  none  but 
the  best  Bronze  Turkeys,  Brazilian  Ducks  and  pure-bred 
Langshans.  

PRIZE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Eggs,  $2  per  13,  $3.50  per  26.  Ground  OYSTER  Shell 
for  sale  at  4  cents  per  pound.  G.  H.  FLINT  HAM. 
71  Kline  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan.  *55f!i  "~"  tgj 

How  to  keep  for  winter  use  without  expense.  Send  for 
my  circular.   F.      SCHAN,  O'Falloii,  111. 

HOI  DANS!  BLACK  COCHINS! 

High-class  Birds.  Three  separate  farms.  Eggs  $2  per  13. 
Illustrated  circular  free.    C.  Elliott  &  Son,  Mansfield,  O. 

H.  B.  <fc  A.  F.  BAXCROFT, 

Frankford,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Breeders  of  High-Class 
Buff  Cochinsand Thoroughbred  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  &  per  13.  $5  for  26.  

S.  A.  FOX,  Henry,  III. 

Breeder  of  First-class  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth 
Rocks.   Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  $2.75  per  26.  

WTAXTTITJ-TO  EXCHANGE  Pedigreed 
M  Ail  A-Li-U   Poland-China  Pigs  for  Choice 
High-class  Poultry.  C.  O.  Blankenbaker,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Langsnan.  B.  Leghorn,  P.  Rock,  $2  per  13. 
W.  Leghorn,  $1.  P.  Ducks,  $1  per  9.  Pure 
Breeds.  Address 

"Cold  Spring  Farm,"  Hiram,  O.  Box  64. 


EGGS 


FRED  GREENSLADE, 

Highland  Park,  III. 

Breeder  of  the  choicest  Langshans,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  Send  for  circular. 
Eggs  §3.00  per  13.  


EGGS 


For  setting,  from  pure-bred  and  Prize-Winning  Strains 
of  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brow-n  Leghorns  at  $2  per  13. 

T.M.  STEVEXS,  Littleton,  N.  11. 

SEGWAN  POULTRY  YARDS,  LOWELL.  MICH., 
Two  pens  of  the  finest  Wyandottes  in  the  State. 
Beautiful  W.  C.  B.  Polish  and  Brown  Leghorns.  $1.50 
per  setting  of  Eggs.  MRS.  S.  A.  FOX. 

FRANK  L.  McELHENEY,  Black  Creek,  Allegany  Co. 
N.  Y.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  B.  Leghorns  "Empire 
State"  strain.  Eggs,  P.  R.  $2.50  per  13,  $4  per  26.  B. 
L.  $1  per  13.    Stamps  for  further  particulars.  

CRUDE  PETROl-EITM  —A  sure  preventive  for 
Lice  in  poultry  Houses.  1  gal.  40c,  5  gals.  $1,  in- 
cluding can.  Order  now  and  have  on  hand.  It  will  keep. 
Stamp  for  particulars.  W.  I.  Thurstone,  Allentown,  N.Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING! 

From  the  choicest  strains  of  Wyandottes,  $2  per  13; 
R,  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  $1.50  per  13.  Fair  Hatch  or 
Duplicate.   G.  W  Cutler,  East  Thompson,  Conn. 

BROWS  I  EGHORX  and  Ul YAXDOTTE 
Eggs  care-™  fully  packed  in  WW  baskets,  at  $2 
per  13.  $3.25  per  26,  from  mv  best  prize-winning  stock. 
Order  early.     M.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

PCICd  CD  9.  DIICC  Evansville,  Ind.,  breed- 
UCIddLCn  W  nUrri  ers  ot  High-scoring  Black 
Javas,  White  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs, 
$2.00  per  13.  g3.00  per  26.  

GREENFIELD  POULTRY  YARDS 

Eggs !  Eggs !  Eggs  1  Langshan,  Light  Brahma,  P.  Rock, 
Houdan,  $2  per  13,  $3  per  26.  Stock  first-class.  Enclose 
stamp  for  circular.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Martin,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


H.  S.  BOUDINOT  &  CO. 

Davenport,  la.,  Breeders  of  choice  Thoroughbred  Bronze 
Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks  and  P.  Rocks.   Eggs  in  Season. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHIXG! 

Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  also  Pekin  Ducks  a  specialty.  None  but  best  stock 
kept.  Address  A.  Knoll,  West  Salem,  Edwards  Co.,  111. 


STEAM  LAUNCHES. 

Boat  Engines  and  small  Steamboat  Machinery  of  all 
kinds.  Launches  constantly  on  hand.  Send  for  free 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  CHAS.  P.  WILLARD  &  CO., 
282  Michigan  street,  CHICAGO. 


Seed  Com,  Mammoth  White  Field  Corn.  Price  $1.00  per 
bu.  1st  prem.  Taylor  Co.  Fair.  Delbert  Jared,  Bedford,  la. 


T?  f~i  f^i  C  of  ten  varieties  of  thoroughbred  land  and 
J_J\jr  vJTlO  water  fowls.   A.  Lamborn,  Avondale,  Pa. 

WYANDOTTES  and  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  in  Season. 
Write  FRED  CROSBY,  Viola,  HI. 

CHEAP  AXD  GOOD.— Do  you  want  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  from  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  Black  Ham- 
burgs,  at  $1.50  for  13.  or  $2  for  26?   Write  to 

W.  C.  MANS,  HoUidaysburgh,  Pa. 


PITTSF1ELD  POtXTRY  YARDS.  WYAN- 
dottes,  Houdans.  Black  Cochins,  Rose  and  Single- 
comb  Brown  and  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Hol- 
land Turkeys.   Eggs  in  season.    Circular  free. 

J.  W.  WINANS,  Pittsfield,  111. 


FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Poultry.  Langshans.  D.  Brah- 
mas and  Wyandottes.  Cockerels  of  each  to  spare  at  prices 
to  suit  the  times.  Eggs  from  each  variety  in  season.  Also 
Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  Write.  A.  T.  Keithley,  Litchfield,  111. 


O.  H.  PITKIN, 

Chardon.  0.,  Breeder  of  High-class  Poultry — Houdans, 
Bull  (  or lii n*.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns.  Eggs  §2  per  setting  (13),  three  settings  $5. 


COL.  J.  LEFFEL,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  a  very 
small  man,  but  he  doesn't  carry  on  a  small  bus- 
iness. If  you  want  to  buy  pure-bred  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Bees,  Queens,  send 
for  his  price  list  and  see  what  he  has  for  sale. 

EGGS  for  Hatching;  Plymouth  Rocks  (from  Conger's 
True  Blue  and  Blue  Prince),  Eggs  §3  per  13,  $5  per 
26.  High  strain  Brown  Leghorns  and  L.  Brahmas  $2.50 
per  13,  $4  per  26.  Orders  booked  now.  H.C.Eaton, Troy.O. 


"Vineyard  Stock  and  Poultry  Yards." 
C.  H.  BABCOC'K,  Prop'r,  Exeter,  Xebraska. 

Eggs  from  Prize  Langsnan  and  Buff  Cochin  Fowls  §2.50 
per  13,  $4.00  per  26.    Orders  booked  now. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING! 

From  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Plymouth 
Rocks.   Circular  free.  Tells  all  about  his  stock.  Address 
W.  H.  HARRINGTON,  Fowler's  Mills,  Ohio. 


J.  H.  GUYER,  NEW  KINGSTON,  PA. 

Breeder  of  W\^ndottes,  Langshans,  White  Cochins. 
Eggs  $2  for  13,  "$5  for  39.  Black  Hamburgs,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  $1.50  for  13,  $3  for  39.  __ 


GEO.  W.  L01EJ0Y,  Lawrence,  Mass. ,  Box  2W. 

Brown  Leghorns.  Barnard  Strain.  Langshans.  pure 
Croad  Stock.  Eggs  for  setting,  $1.50  per  13,  $2.50  per  26. 
Stamp  for  full  particulars. 


COLDWATER  POULTRY  YARDS, 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light 
Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochins  and  Langshans.  Only 
High-class  Pedigreed  Fowls  bred.  Eggs  S2  per  13.  No 
Circulars.  Write.   George  H.  Turner,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 

From  the  best  and  largest  strains.  Also 
PEKinr  ducks. 

Eggs  for  sale.  Write.  MRS.  ALLIE  PERRY,  Austin,  Mo. 

I».  <T.  DOWLING, 

Springfield,  .Jla.ts. 

Breeder  of  choice  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns  and  Pit  Games.  Eggs  $2  for  13. 

•p/ific  From  Extra  B.  B.  Red  Games,  Three  Dollars 
-EiWlXO  per  dozen.  L.  F.  SAWYER,  East  Jaffrey.N.H. 

L.  W.  LAM,  WHITE  CLOID,  MICH. 

Breeder  of  choice  Plymouth  Rocks.  P.  Cochins  and  Wy- 
andottes. Some  fine  birds  for  sale  now.  Eggs  after  Feb., 
$3  per  13.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

D I  A  T  V  U  A  XMU  Strain  of  Black  Cochins.  Three 
DLHLIVriHVVIV  fine  Yards.  Eggs  $2  and  $1.50 
March  1st.  Black  Cayuga  Duck  Eggs  $1. 

W.  H.  BRYANT,  Lee,  Illinois. 

Solflora Poultry  Yards,  Ottumwa,  la, 

P.  Rocks  (2  yards),  B.  Javas.  Houdans,  Eggs  $1.50  per  13. 
Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  $3.00  per  dozen.    Stock  for  sale. 
SILK  WORM  Eggs,  1,000  for  25c.    O.  C.  GRAVES. 

ELLIOTT  A.  FENTON,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 

Has  Fowls  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Black  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  B.  B.  Red 
Games  and  Black  Cochins.  Eggs  $2  per  13,  $3  per  26. 
Wyandottes,  eggs  $4  per  1 3.  Write  for  wants  and  circulars. 

Breeder 
of 

Bl'k  Spanish.  B.  R.  R.  Games.  R.  and  S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns, 
W.  Leghorns.  Hondans.W.  Cochins.  L.  Brahmas.  Eggs  $2, 
or  3  settings  $5.    Cor.  solicited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

U  C  UnnRP  BeallsviUe,  Ohio.  EGGS:  B.  Leg- 
Mi  L.  MUUnC,  horn,  $1  per  15.  Wyandotte,  $2  per 
13.  Toulouse  Geese.  $1  per  7.  B.  Leghorns,  per  trio 
$4.00.   All  good  stock. 

SYCAMORE  POULTRY  YARDS 

Prof.  C.  Dunham,  Proprietor. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Langshans,  Wvandottes,  L. 
and  D.  Brahmas,  P.  and  B.  Cochins.  R.  and  S.  Comb  W. 
Leghorns.  P.  Rocks  and  Houdans.  Having  had  20  years' 
experience,  can  warrant  satisfaction.  Eggs  $1.50  to  $3 
per  15,  in  Baskets.  Sycamore,  HI, 


J.  A.  DICKSON,  BURTON,  0., 


FRANK  MOWLES,  LITTLE  HOCKING,  0. 

Wyandotte  eggs  $3  per  15,  $5  per  30 

Bronze  Turkey  eggs  $2  per  9 

Pekin  Duck  eggs  $2  per  13,  $3  per  26 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

MP.  Rock,  L.  Brahma,  W.  and  Br.  "p  f\  f  \  f\ 
Leghorn.Buff  andBlack Cochin.  U  I    |  V 
Best  stock.  13  eggs  for  $4,  26  f or^  Vj  II J 
$3,  or  two  sorts.    Order  early. 
Circular  fora  stamp.  Otis  A.  Miller,  Knuxviile,  Term. 

gTsTbassett, 

I.O.W  POIJTT,  IX, Mj. 

Breeder  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  Partridge  and  White  Cochins, 
Langshans,  White  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs 
for  sale  in  season.   Also  Grade  Hereford  Cattle. '  

DARK  BRAHMAS,  HOUDANS, 

Bred  by  J.  W.  Buck.           Bred  by  W.  H.  Buck. 
Buck  Bros,  with  Egyptian  Poultry  Club,  McLeansboro, 
111.   Winners  of  first  prizes,  with  B.  A.  Pierce  judging. 
Eggs  and  Chickens  for  sale.  

EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING 

From  High-Class  Wyandottes,  Langshans,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Houdans,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas, 
Eggs  $1.50  to  $2  per  setting.    Send  for  Circular. 

R.  C.  GREEN  &  CO.,  Albion,  Wis. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES. 

P  ry  ry  c  from  four  yards  of  each.  High  scoring  and 
prize  winning  birds.  Eighteen  years  a 
breeder  of  fancy  fowls.  Send  for  my  new  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Circular  for  1885,  showing  matings  and  giv- 
ing prices.  Elegant  Chromo  of  Wyandottes  sent  for  6c. 
in  stamps.  On  orders  of  $10  or  over.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  will  be  sent  one  year  free. 
Address  h\  M.  MUXGER,  DeKalb,  III. 

ATTENTION! 

With  a  large  experience  in  Mating  and  Breeding  choice 
Poultry,  I  offer  Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale,  of  Wyandottes, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  American  Dominiques,  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  and  Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs. 
Wy-anddtte  Eggs  $2.50  for  13.  All  others  $2  for  13,  and 
$1.50  each  for  two  or  more  settings.  Stock  equal  to  the 
best.   Send  for  circular. 

JONES  WILCOX,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
35  ACRES  DEYOTED 

To  thi  i  breeding  of  pure-bred  Land  and  Water  Fowls. 
Eggs  packed  in  light  baskets  to  go  safely  thousands  of 
miles,  from  Houdans.  Plymouth  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  Leghorns.  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  White  Guineas 
at  $2  per  15,  $3.50  per  30.  Langshans  $3  per  15.  $5  per  30. 
Dominique  Leghorns  $3  per  15.  Pekin  Ducks  $2  per  11, 
$3  per  22.  Bronze  Turkeys  $3  per  13  or  25  cts.  each. 
Please  notice  that  we  give  15  hen's  eggs  for  a  sitting. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  Circular.    Nothing  sent  C.  O.  D. 

A.  J.  &  V.  G.  De  YORE, 

COOLVILLE,  O. 

PRESERVE  YOUR  EGGS, 

m  »  1  \    Do  you  know  that  you  can  pre- 

E  Cj  fl  5    1  servc  -  "ur  l'--L'~  fj"esh  and  good  the 
y^ji  /  year  round?  A  newprocess,simple, 

y      ♦  /  effective  and  sure.   Send  postal  for 

\  HE  TlM^  /  circular  and  information  to 

^jty     J.  R.  PERKINS, 

Corey,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

THE  MONARCH  INCUBATOR. 

This  machine  received  the  first  prize  at  the  Madison 
Square  Gardens,"  Kew  York,  Feb.  4th  to  11th,  for  hatch- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  chickens  during  the  fair  while 
in  competition  with  30  other  machines,  the  eggs  being 
taken  from  Boston  to  New  York  in  a  trunk. 

Waltbaji,  Dec.  11.  1884. 

The  Committee  on  awarding  the  prize  of  forty  dollars 
offered  by  the  "Waltham  Fanciers'  Club"  for  the  best 
approved  Incubator  in  actual  operation,  hatching  chick- 
ens during  the  Exhibition,  Dec.  9.  10  and  11,  1884.  award 
the  prize  to  the. Monarch  Incubator,  invented  and  ex- 
hibited by  James  Rankin,  of  South  Easton,  Mass.;  and 
the  committee  do  hereby  certify  that  the  hatch  was  95 
per  cent  of  475  eggs,  which  were  placed  in  the  Incubator 
the  first  day  the  exhibition  opened,  and  that  the  eggs 
were  out  of  the  Incubator  three  hours  and  fifteen  minutes 
in  transportation,  and  were  transported  forty  miles  by 
rail,  and  four  miles  by  carriage  road  before  arriving  at 
the  Exhibition. 

J.  H.  Swaset,         )  .„ 
W.  E.  Shedd,         >  Committee. 
George  Woolley.  * 
This  Incubator  is  a  perfect  self-regnlator,  so  simple 
that  its  action  can  be  understood  at  a  glance. 

It  is  reliable,  safe  and  sure,  so  safe  that  it  is  impossible 
to  injure  the  eggs  with  too  much  heat,  and'so  isnre  that 
it  has  never  hatched  with  me  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
eggs,  from  that  to  100  per  cent.  It  is  a  universal  favorite 
in  this  region.  Numbers  of  our  patrons  report  from  1.500 
to  2,000  chicks  during  the  spring  months  of  1884.  Send 
for  circular. 

JAMES  RANKIN. 

SOUTH  E.tSTO.V,  .Wa>i. 
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Wyandotte  and  Brown  Leghorn 

First  Premium  Birds  at  the  late  Exhibition.  JAMES 
&  BAILEY,  797  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Col.-  

cTdTwOODYATT  &  SON, 

Box  96,  Morrison,  Mil. 

Breeders  and  ShipDers  of  Fancy  Poultry.  Wyandottes, 
P  Rocks,  Langsharis  and  Black  Cochins.  Wyandotte 
Eg's  $2.50  for  13  or  $4  for  26.  Others,  $2  for  13  or  $3.50 
for  26.  Chicks  for  sale  in  fall.  Send  in  your  orders  for  eggs. 

^wToTdakin, 

464  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Makes  a  specialty  of  Imported  and  Home-bred  Lang- 
shans, "Black  Diamond  Strain;"  and  thoroughbred 
Wyandottes,  Poquanuck  Strain;  the  finest  strains  in 
this  country  and  receiving  the  highest  awards  wherever 
exhibited.   Prices  reasonable.   Handsome  circular  free. 

j*.  k.  jomsrsoKr, 

84  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Breeder  of  Silver  and  Golden  Penciled  Hamburgs,  W. 
C.  B.  Polish,  Wyandottes,  Black  Javas,  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns,  Black  Breasted  Red  Games,  Japanese  and 
Pekin  Bantams  and  Rouen  and  Brazilian  Ducks.  Send 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

O".  IB. 

Norwood  Park,  Cook  Co.,  III. 

Makes  a  specialty  of  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  Bud'  Cochins. 

First-class  stock  only.  Send  stmps  for  illustrated  circular. 

C.  A.  EMRY,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Breeder  of 

Wyandottes,  Langshans  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Eggs  and  fowls  for  sale.  Warranted  pure-bred  and  as 
represented.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

MARK  THIS  DOWN! 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Javas,  Langshans, 
and  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  $2  per  13. 
Handsome  illustrated  circular  free.  Address 

W.  R.  SWART,  East  Monroe,  Ohio. 


KIND  FRIENDS,  PLEASE  DO  NOT  PASS  US  BY, 
but  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  in  our  yards  prize 
stock  of  Wyandottes,  Langshans,  L.  Brahmas.  P. 
Rocks,  Mottled  Javas,  Pekin  Ducks,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  etc.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  m  sea- 
son.  Circulars  free.  Harris  &  Neff,  Businessburg,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE! 

A  few  choice  Light  Brahmas,  Black  Cochins,  P.  Rocks 
and  Langshans.  Eggs  $2  for  13,  $3.50  for  26,  $5  for  39, 
fresh,  packed  to  hatch,  and  warranted  to  arrive  safe. 
Address  Wm.  T.  Baker,  Box  75,  Evansville.  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 

TEN  BREEDS  POULTRY. 

Send  stamp  for  Thirty-two  Page  Circular,  treating  on 
Management  and  Diseases  of  Poultry,  building  of  Poultry 
Houses,  etc. 

ROLIiAWD   Zj.  PORTBR, 

 Mukwonago,  Wis. 


!!!ASETW  HEN  NEVER  (JETS  FAT  !! ! 

But  I  don't  let  mine  sit,  so  I  can  afford  to  sell  eggs  for 
hatching  at  $2  kba  nest  full,"  from  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Pekin  Ducks.   Eggs  carefully  packed.  Address 
MRS.  MILLIE  C.  BOWMAN,  Triplett,  Chariton  Co.,  Mo. 

O.  PEIPOOW, 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO,  BOX  39. 

Breeder  of  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  also 
Improved  Chester  White  Swine  and  Jersey  Cattle  (both 
hogs  and  cattle  registered).  Inspection  and  correspond- 
ence solicited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  reasona- 
ble.   Send  for  circular. 


I.  K.  FELGH 


Judge  at  Wis.  State  Poultry 
Show.  On  R  Rose  C.  B.  Leg- 
horns and  Wyandottes  show, 
I  won  1st,  2d  and  3d  Premiums  and  two  Specials.  Eggs: 
$2  per  Sitting.  Also  Houdans,  Light  Brahmas  and  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.   A.  C.  Keeley,  Stillwater,  Minn.  Box  1134. 

A.  H.  LANG,  TOLEDO,  OHIO, 

Breeder  of  Langshans,  L.  and  D.  Brahmas,  P.  Cochins, 
Ply.  Rocks,  Houdans,  White  Leghorns,  Rose  and  Single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorns,  B.B.  Red  and  Red  Pyle  Game  Ban- 
tams and  Dominique  (Pit)  Games.  Stock  pure  and  good. 
Prices  reasonable.  Eggs,  $3  for  13,  $5  for  26,  fresh, 
packed  to  hatch  and  warranted  to  arrive  safe. 

WYANDOTTES! 

Choice  stock.  Eggs  $2  to  $3  per  13  according  to  yards. 
S.C.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  $1.50  per  13.  For  Sale.— 
The  prize  Ayrshire  bull,  Duke  of  Oxford,  A.  R.  2817,  win- 
ner of  5  first  prizes.  Photo  10c.  Also  some  H.  R.  Devons. 

H.  D.  FAIRCHILD,  Pitcher.N.Y. 


Do  You  Want  to  Make  Money  Raising 

POULTRY?  THE  FOLLOWING  WELL- 
KNOWN  WORKS  OF  STODDARD  will  convince 
all  that  there  is  money  in  poultry.  Mr.  Stoddard's  books 
are  all  standard  works  and  are  of  great  utility  to  those 
who  want  to  raise  poultry  for  profit  or  pleasure:  Poul- 
try Architecture,  or  How  to  Build,  25  cts.;  Book  on 
Brown  Leghorns,  25  cts.;  Book  on  White  Leghorns,  25 
cts.;  Book  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  25  cts.;  Book  on  Light 
Brahmas,  25  cts.;  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes,  25  cts.; 
How  to  Feed  Poultry,  25  cts.;  How  to  Raise  Poultry  on 
a  Large  Scale.  Any  of  the  above  named  books  sent, 
postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  TJ.  S.  or  Canada,  Address 
THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

and  WYANDOTTES. 

Our  stock  is  from  the  best  strains  of  the  Eas  and  West. 
Eggs  from  selected  birds,  $2  per  13,  $3.50  per  26.  No 

A.  T.  ifc  E.  CAPPS,  Jacksonville,  111. 


SERMAXV    JENKINS  7 

WOODLAWN,  JEKFEKSON  CO.,  ALA. 
Breeder  of  High-Class  Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Black  Javas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  Mam- 
moth Bronze  Turkeys,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Toulouse 
Geese  and  White  Fantail  Pigeon.  Have  for  sale  Russian 
Sunflower  seed.ground  bone  and  oyster  shells, also  egg  food 
and  condition  powders.  Send  for  egg  circular  and  price  list. 


MARK  THIS  DOWN. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Hamburgs,  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburgs  and  Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 
Eggs,  $2  per  13,  $3.50  per  26.  Toulouse  Goose  Eggs 
$2.50  per  7.   I  keep  my  fowls  separated  the  year  around. 

LUKE  GRANNEN,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Prize  Wyandottes  and  P.  Rocks. 

My  fowls  won  the  Highest  Honors  at  Worcester  and 
Lowell,  Ma6S.,  in  1883  and  1884,  and  elsewhire  my  stock 
is  unequaled  for  elegant  Plumage  fine,  Combs  and  large 
Size.   Stamp  for  fine  illustrated  circular. 

L.  C.  PENMAN,  350  Second  St.,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 


WAISTTED ! 

500  Laying  Pullets,  of  either  White,  Brown  or  Black 
Leghorns,  Black  Hamburgs,  Black  Javas  or  Black  Span- 
ish (White-faced)  and  Houdans.  Anyone  having  a  few 
of  these  for  sale  will  quote  price.  1  want  pure  breeds, 
not  standard.  L.  C.  F.  LOTZ, 

St.  Charles,  Kane  Co.,  111. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


PURE-BRED 

Langshan  and  Wyandotte  Eggs,  -  $2.50  per  13. 
Plymouth  Rock  (Essex  Strain),   -  $1.50  per  13. 

MM.  MM.  WOOMM  K  CO.,  Quincy,  Mil. 


C.  H.  COCKILL, 

P  Mi  Mt  Ml  V,  MMjMj. 

Breeder  of  Light  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Buff  Cochins.  My  elegant  new  circular  of  matings 
and  testimonials  free  to  all.  Eggs,  from  first-class 
Breeders  only,  and  stock  for  sale. 


W.  B.  SAMPLE 

Elizaville,  Ind. 

Breeder  of  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  ex- 
clusively. My  Stock  is  selected  from  the  best  strains  in 
America,  at  a  large  expense.  I  believe  I  now  have  as  good 
birds  in  my  yards  as  any  breeder  in  the  country.  Shall 
sell  Eggs  very  low  this  season,  only  $1.25  per  setting.  Sat 
isfaction  guaranteed  in  every  particular  within  reason. 


Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  Langshans,  Bronze 
Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks.  My  birds  are  from  the  best  strains 
in  the  country.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Yard  No.  1,  $3  per 
setting;  P.  Rocks,  Yard  No.  2  and  3,  $2;  White  Leghorns 
and  Langshans,  $2.50  per  setting;  Bronze  Turkeys,  $5; 
Pekin  Ducks,  $2.50.  Cash  with  order,  no  eggs  shipped  C. 
O.  D.  Send  money  by  Registered  Letter  or  Express, 
address  M.  B.  Herman.  Hermanville,  Miss. 


CHICKENS  AND  DOGS. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Houdans.  Brown  Leghorns,  Bearded 
Silver  Polish— 1,200  raised  last  season.  Leghorn,  Hou- 
dan  and  Polish  Trios,  etc.,  for  sale.  Eggs  $2  per  13, 
$3  per  26.  Scotch  Terrier  Puppies  of  imported  parent- 
age, ready  to  ship. 

 BEX.  F.  NE1DIG,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


BECKER  &  KIRGIS, 

Bloom,  Cook  Co.,  III., 

Breeders  of  choice  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas 
and  Brown  Leghorns.   Eggs  $3  per  13  or  $5  per  26. 
Send  for  Elustrated  Circular. 

STAR  BEE~AND~POirLTRY  YARDS. 

BEES,  QUEENS  AND  HONEY.  FOWLS,  CHICKS  AND  E«fiS. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Spanish,  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Light  Brahmas.  Each  Bred  on  Separate  Farms  and 
warranted  strictly  pure.  I  Own  and  Breed  the  High- 
est-scoring- Brown  Leghorns  in  the  World.  Cock- 
erels 97%.  Pullets  98!4.  Judges:  Geo.  O.  Brbwn.  of  Balti- 
more; J.Y.  Bicknell.of  Buffalo;  J.  L.  Nevius,;of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Dr.  C.  W.  Bolton.  One  hundred  Breeding 
Cockerels  at  from  $3  to  $5.  Fifty  Exhibition  Cockerels 
at  from  $5  to  $15.  Send  2-ceht  stamp  for  Illustrated 
Circular  giving  Prices.Premiums  and  Pedigrees.  Address 

H.  M.  COX,  M.D.,  Port  Murray,  Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

HOWARD  U.  ACKERMAN  &  CO., 

NORTH  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  - 
Breeders  of  Partridge  Cochins  and  Rose  and 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 
MAMMOTH  RUSSIAN  SUNFLOWER  SEED 

A  large  package  containing  an  ounce  for  only  10  cts., 
four  ounces  25  cts.   A  packet  of  choice 
CONNECTICUT  SEED  LEAF  TOBACCO 
seed  for  10  cts,  an  ounce  for  30  cts.    Raise  your  own 
Nest  Eggs  by  planting  a  packet  of  the 
JAPANESE  NEST  EGG  GOURD, 
price  15  cts.  A  packet  oieach  for  30  cts.,  silver  pre- 
ferred. iOS^Complete  price  list  on  application. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY 

Of  high  merit.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Lang- 
shans, Wyandottes  and  Brown  Leghorns.  A  few  birds 
left  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season,  strictly  fresh.  Send  two 
cent  stamp  for  finely  illustrated  circular  and  price  list.  It 
will  pay  you  to  do  it.  ALFRED  DOYLE,  2958  Butter- 
field  St.,  Chicago,  IlL  


Eggs  For  Hatching. 

Union  Pouliby  Yakds.  Plymouth  Rocks,  White's 
Strain,  direct  descendents  of  "True  Blue";  L.  Brahmas, 
Foote's  Strain;  Langshans  from  Imported  Stock.  Eggs, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Langshans, $3  for  13,  or  $5  for  26. 
Light  Brahmas,  $4  for  13,  or  $6  for  26.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

MBS.  W.  C.  MIELEB, 

Laporte  Co.,  UNION  MILLS,  IND. 


PIT  GAMES. 

To  c'ose  out  my  entire  stock  of  costly  birds,  I  offer  the 
following:  1  extra  brood  cock,  Muff  Mad- cap,  $5  ;  1  Iron 
Clad  cock,  extra  nice,  $5 ;  3  Muff  Mad-cap  Stags,  each 
$2;  1  Taite  Claiborne  Stag,  large,  $3;  2  Iron  Clad  Stags, 
late  hatch,  each,  $1.50;  3  Iron  Clad  and  Muff  M.  Stags  ' 
each,  $1.50;  1  Tassell  Mad-cap  Hen,  extra  fine.  $3;  3Tas- 
sell  Mad-cap  Pullets,each,$1.50;  2  Pullets,  Iron  Clad  and 
Brown  R.,  April  hatch,  each,  $1.50;  3  Iron  Clad  Pullets, 
late  hatch,  $1;  4  Brown  Red  Stags,  each,  $2.  I  guaran- 
tee every  bird.  Don't  write  unless  you  want  to  buy.  F. 
H.  RTJSS,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  


M.  C.  BRANDON, 

Miransrille,  Mndinaa, 

Breeder  of  Langshans,  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Wyandottes.  First  Premium  on  my  Langshan  and 
Brown  Leghorn  exhibit  at  the 

Worlds  Fair,  New  Orleans 

Overall  competitors.  EGGS  from  this  stock.  $5  per  13. 
Score:  Cock,  OG^;  Hen,  93^  and  96;  Pullet,  96^2,  96,  94. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

J".    ID.  VAIL, 

JfMarslialltoiFit,  Ma. 
Breeder  of  Prize  Plymouth  Rocks,  Houdans, 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

Also  Bone  Meal,  Granulated  Bone  and  Cracked  Oyster 
Shell.  I  have  three  Incubators  in  use  the  year  round 
hatching  chickens  for  market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

TLACK  SPANISH 

Eggs  $1.25  per  Setting. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,      WHITE  COCHINS, 

Setting  $1.25.  Setting  $1. SO. 

fSSt  Orders  for  Chickens  and  Eggs  promptly  attended  to. 

GEO.  C.  STILLIANS,  Clarinda,  la. 

T.  W.  LUDLOW, 

YOJVKEBS,  NEW  YOBK. 

m-  EXHIBITION  GAMES  A  SPECIALTY. 
Silver  Duckwings  and  Black-Breasted  Reds, 

from  pens  scoring  over  94  at  New  York:  Eggs  $3  per  13. 
Also  selected  pens  of  Houdans,  Wyandottes.  Langshans, 
P.  Rocks,  S.  G.  Dorkings,  W.  C.  B.  Polish,  D.  Brahmas, 
P.  Cochins,  B.  B.  R.  Malays,  S.S.  Hamburgs,  Red  Pile  and 
Choice  Pit  Games,  B.  R.  and  G.  Sebr.  Bantams,  White 
Guineas:  Eggs  $2  per  13.   Andalusiun  Eggs.  $5. 

Good  fowls  to  spare,  especially  B.  B.  R„  Pile,  and  Pit 
Game  Cocks,  etc.   Terms  Cash. 


EGGS 


FOR  HATCHING. 

Plymouth  Rocks, 

Light  Brahmas, 
White  Leghorns. 

4221  Grand  Ave.,  N.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Oyster  Shell  and  Bone  Meal  for  sale.  Circular  sent  free. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 

Two  very  fine  Breeding  Pens  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Hawkins  Strain).  Pen  No.  1— Medium  Light  Cockerel 
mated  with  Medium  Dark  Pullets.  Pen  No.  2 — Medium 
Dark  Cockerel  mated  with  Medium  Light  Pullets.  Eggs 
$150  per  13.  $4  per  39.  One  Extra  Fine  Breeding  Pen  of 
White  Leghorns  (Knapp  Bros.  Strain),  scored  average 
93%  at  Madison  Square,  New  York  City.  1  will  fill  a  lim- 
ited number  of  orders  for  Eggs  from  this  Pen  at  $2  per 
13.  $5  per  39.   Safely  packed  in  Baskets. 

W.  N.  SPURGE,  Siiiithtown,  N.  Y. 


^Plenty  of  egsSjBUT,  no i  cholera^ 

,  ROUP1DISEASES  OR  LICE ,WHEReT6dP^ 
Tonic  Food  anoFumigo  are  used.  p 
Best  breeders  say  soTry  them! 


Large  discounts  to  Agents.  For  full  Circular  and 
Price  List,  write 

W.  H.  TODD,  Vermillion,  Ohio. 
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R.  W.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Berlin,    Ontario,  Canada, 

BREEDER  OF  PURE-BLOODED 

Partridge  Cochins,  Houdans  and 
White  Leghorns. 

Eggs  $2.50  and  $3.50  per  13. 


A.  F.  Westcott,  Sec. 


H.W.  Rardolph,  Pres. 


VERNON  POULTRY  ASS'S, 

BREEDERS  OF 
.*//  Leading  Varieties  of  Pure-Bred 
Poultry. 

Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale  in  their  season.  Address  as  above, 

VERNON,        -  MICHIGAN. 


CHOICE  LAND 

and  WATER  FOWLS. 

Over  25  varieties.  Send  three  one-cent 
stamps  for  a  24-pasre  finely  illustrated 


EGGS 


and  descriptive  catalogue, size  8x11  inch- 
§§5^     es.    TOO  poultry  cuts  for  sale;  send  25 
cents  for  sample  proofs.  Address 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER, 

COX.UMBUS,  OHIO. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  

^STINE  BREDlh* 

R.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Light  Brahraas  and  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Eggs.  $2  per  setting,  three  settings  $5.  *  I  have 
also  13  "Wyahdottes  selected  by  I.  K.  Felch  (  from  a  large 
flock),  that  I  think  are  hard  to  excel.  I  will  sell  a  few 
settings  at  §3  per  setting.  Any  person  wishing  to  satisfy 
himself  that  my  stock  is  what  I  advertise,  can  come  anil 
inspect  the  fowls,  and  if  not  found  as  represented,  I  will 
pay  traveling  expenses. 

H.  A.  MORTON, 

13'2  Western  Ave.  Lynn,  Mass. 

FREE  OF 
EXPRESS. 

LIGHT  BRAHMS,  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 

Best  strains  in  America.  Eggs  §2.00  per  13,  $3.50  per 
26,  I  prepay  charges  to  any  Express  office  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada.   Send  for  circular. 

W.  H.  Schlaback,  DeWitt,  la. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

THE  QUALITY  Z^l^ 

Plymouth  Rocks  is  indicated  by  the  following  unso- 
licited testimonial  from  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Editor  of  The 

Poultry  Keeper:   "Mr.  requested  me  to  examine 

and  score  the  Brahmas  hatched  from  eggs  procured  of 
you  last  spring.  As  I  find  the  fowls  so  uniform  in  color, 
size  and  shape,  as  well  as  perfectly  marked,  I  am  forced 
to  say  that  I- consider  them  very  superior.  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  this  matter  other  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
adding  my  testimony  to  the  fairness  and  honesty  which 
you  have  shown  in  every  transaction  coming  within  my 
notice.  The  chicks  (P.  Rocks)  from  the  eggs  procured  of 
you  are  satisfactory.  The  plumage  of  the  pullets  is  very 
pretty."  New  Circular  with  reduced  price  list  of  Eggs 
for  Itatchinq.  and  other  interesting  points,  sent  free. 

13.    DEL.    33  Xj  A  O  TS.  , 

Box  lO,  JUTullica  Hill.  JT.  J. 

Poultry  Architecture;  or,  How  to  Build  Con- 

venient  and  Elegant  Fowl-houses,  Durably  and  Econ- 
omically. By  Stoddard.  This  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  elevations  and  ground  plans  of  nu- 
merous fowl-houses,  embracing  small  buildings  for  a  few 
fowls,  that  can  be  erected  very  cheaply,  as  well  as  de- 
signs of  large  and  elegant  structures,  "thus  meeting  the 
wants  of  all  poultry-keepers.  There  are  also  cuts  of 
fences,  coops  for  3'oung  chickens  and  for  fattening,  ship- 
ping boxes,  feed  boxes,  nests,  etc.,  all  fully  and  clearly 
described,  with  practical  directions  for  construction. 
Price  25  cents.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

S9  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HIGHLAND 

Poultry  Yards. 

Wyandottes.  Langshans, 
Houdans,  Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Black 
Javas,  Bantams,  Pekin, 
Rouen  and  Cayuga  Ducks, 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  Guin- 
eas. 

Eggs:  $2  per  setting, 
except  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Orders  booked  for  Eggs 
now,  and  filled  in  rotation 
as  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mits. 

Send  five  cents  in  stamps  for  my  Twenty-four  Page  Il- 
lustrated Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pure  Bred  Poultry. 
Price  list  free.   Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

ARTHUR  L.  BOSLEY 

PROPRIETOR, 

Towson,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  Standard  Fowls. 


I  c 


Mrs.J.B.HOWE 

SENECA.  ILLS. 

500  FOWLS  FOR  SALE. 

Choice  High-Bred  Poultry. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Light  Brahmas,  S. 
S.  Hamburgs,  Partridge  and  Buff  Cochins,  Houdans, 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  Toulouse  Geese.  Send  to  headquar- 
ters and  get  the  best.  Enclose  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Mrs.  «T.  3B.  Hoxvo, 

SENECA,  ILLINOIS. 


EGGINE,  EGGINE," 

The  great  Poultry  Food,  and 

WIRE  NETTING 

For  sale.  Send  for  Circular  of  Fowls  and  the  "Success 
Hatcher." 

O.  C  CUSHIKGr, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

IV.F.B.SPASISH 

A  Specialty  for  21  years.  Eggs 
$2  for  13,  $5  for  39.  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks  same. 
Eggs  shipped  successfully.  No 
circulars. 

JOHN  BENNETT, 

Ripley  Co.,      -  Ind. 


Old  Reliable  Poultry  TSvrds, 
W.H.Todd,Vermiluon,  Ohio. 


Best  Prize  and  Imported  Strains  of 

LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS. 

All  the  leading  and  also  new  varieties. 

2000  Prizes  in  Six  Years'  Showing. 

Perfect  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Circulars  and  Price-lists  free.  Postals  noticed.  Besides 
Poultry,  T  breed  Scotch  Collie,  Terrier,  Beagle  Hound 
Dogs  and  English  Ferrets. 

New  Departure!   Eggs  Insured  to  Hatch! 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  INCUBATOR. 

Complete  instructions  for  making  a  cheap,  reliable  Incubator,  sent  for  thirty  cents  in  stamps.  800  Conger 
Prize  Strain  Plymouth  Rocks.   Eggs  $1.75  per  13.  H.  S.  WALDO.  Quincy,  111. 

Eggs!  LANGSHANS  AND  WYANDOTTES  Eggs! 

I  shall  ship  Eggs  this  season  from  three  yards.  (Croad)  Langshans,  the  great  egg  producers, Yard Ko.  1,  Eggs  $3 
per  13.  $5  per  26;  Yard  No.  2.  Eggs  $2  per  13,  $3.50  per  26:  Yard  No.  3,  Eggs  $1  per  setting.  My  Wyandottes  com- 
bine the  celebrated  Macomber,  Millington  and  Weston  strains.  Eggs  $3  per  13,  $5  per  26.  Cash  orders  now  booked 
for  April  and  Hay  delivery.  Remit  by  Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter.  Send  stamp  for  Blustrated  Circular 
and  Price  List.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Box  107.  O.  S.  BIKTGB^.]VC,  Voi-non,  3VTicla.. 

DR.  E.  B.  WESTON, 

Highland  Park,  111., 

Breeder  of  the  most  Popular  varieties  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry,  Prize  winners  at  the  leading  Shows  in  the 
last  five  years.     Our  last  exhibit  was  at  the 

World's  Exposition, 

New  Orleans,  L^i., 

Where  we  were  awarded  a  Gold  and  Six  Silver  Medals,  and  eight  First  and  four  Second  Prizes,  as  follows:  1st 
on  Wyandotte  Chicks;  1st  on  White  Leghorn  Chicks;  2d  on  White  Leghorn  Fowls;  1st  on  White  Leghorn  Breeding- 
Pen'  2d  on  Brown  Leghorn  Chicks;  1st  on  White  Cochin  Chicks;  2d  on  Black  Java  Chicks;  2d  on  Houdan  Fowls; 
1st  on  Black  Hamburg  Chicks;  1st  on  Colored  Dorking  Fowls,  and  1st  on  Colored  Dorking  Chicks;  1st  Best  Collec- 
tion French  and  Dorking  varieties.  .  .  .  _ 
My  Twenty-Page  Circular,  finely  illustrated  by  Pierce,  tells  all  about  my  stock,  prices  of  Eggs  and  Birds,  full 
list  of 'Prizes  won,  hints  to  beginners  on  Care  of  Fowls  in  Health  and  Sickness,  plan  of  Best  Poultry  House, 
Matings  for  1885,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp.  Send  for  it  before  placing  your 
order  for  Eggs. 

mention  the  Poultry  Keeper  


I.  K.  FELCH,  Natick,  Massachusetts. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  -  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  -  WYANDOTTES,  -  LEGHORNS. 
JERSEY  CATTLE,  COLLIE  DOGS. 

J6SPSend  2-cent  stamp  for  Circular,  giving  prices  and  particulars. 


Always  mention  The  Poultry  K.eeper.1s3& 


X.  la.  C.  R.  POULTRY  YARDS. 


J.  J.  FULTZ,  Prop  rietor, 

HI,  VERNON,  OHIO. 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  Pure  Bloods. 

 Oue  Motto:  

"None  bred  from,  or  sold,  save  the  best  only." 

CORRESFONDEKTCE 


We  have  one  of  the  finest  yards  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  offering  the  best  in- 
ducements  TO  PURCHASERS. 
Don't  place  yonr  orders  until  you  have 
read  our  Special  Premium  Offer  for  1885. 


SELECTED  SPECIALTIES: 

Plymouth   Rocks,  Langshans,  Andalusians, 
W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W.  C.  B.  Polish, 
W.  F.B.Spanish,  and  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburgs. 


SOLICITED.        AS  Sond  JStEvmja  for  Circular. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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JAMES  E.  WHITE, 

Englewood,  Cook  Co,,  III. 

P.  O.  BOX  197. 

Breeder  of  Plymouth  Rocksand  Wyandottes.  Winners 
of  the  highest  honors  at  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Cleve- 
land, Toledo,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  etc.,  etc.  My  birds 
have  won  the  best  prizes  wherever  exhibited,  and  are 
recognized  as  the  choicest  in  America.  Have  been  a 
breeder  continuously  for  ten  years,  and  an  exhibiter  for 
nine  consecutive  years. 


RECORD  FOR  1885: 

My  Plymouth  Rocks  won  at  the  Great  Chicago  Exhi- 
bition, 1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  on  Cocks;  2d,  4th  and  5th,  on 
Hens;  1st  and  3d  on  Cockerels;  1st,  3d,  4th  and  5th,  on 
Pullets,  and  1st  and  3d  on  Breeding  Pens. 

My  Wyandottes  won  in  the  same  Exhibition,  1st,  3d  and 
4th  on  Cockerels;  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  on  Pullets,  and 
1st  and  2d  on  Breeding  Pens. 

The  vast  multitudes  visiting  the  Exhibition  daily  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  my  fowls,  and  said 
they  had  never  seen  any  so  beautiful.  Send  for  handsome 
illustrated  circular  and  price  list. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  


EXHIBITION 

 AND  

PIT  GAMES, 

Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Crested  Black 
Polish.  Black  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Bronze  and  White 
Holland  Turkeys,  Embden  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

$100  GOLD  MEDAL 

For  best  collection  over  all  breeds  at  the 

World's  Fair,  New  Orleans. 

Forty  Birds  average  9234  points  each.  Fowls  and  Eggs 
for  sale.   Send  for  Circulars.   700  Prizes  won. 

EUGENE  SITES,  WES^ER 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

W.  H.  ISOM, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Breeder  of  Buff  Cochins,  "Orange  Strain" ;  Lisht 
Rrahinas,  "Autocrat  Strain";    Plymouth  Rocks, 

"Conger  Strain".  These  are  the  finest  strains  in  the 
country,  and  my  birds  have  taken  highest  awards  wher- 
ever shown.  Write  for  wants  and  circulars.  Prices  rea- 
sonable, quality  of  stock  considered. 


Free!  Free!  Free! 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  FREE! 

From  Best  PRIZE  STRAINS  Pure  Thoroughbred 
Poultru.  ALL  VARIETIES.  Send  stamp  for  lovely 
Cards  and  full  particulars  of  How  to  get  Choice  Eggs 
FREE.  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds.  Egg  for 
hatching;  Stock  for  breeding;  Books,  Papers  and  Small 
Fruit  Plants  and  Choice  Seeds  for  sale  very  Cheap  for 
quality  and  quantity.  "Eggine,"  the  Best  Poultry 
Food  for  Egg  producing  and  health  of  Fowls  ever 
offered.  Send  50  cents  for  a  trial  package  and  be  con- 
vinced. Don't  fail  to  send  stamp  at  once  for  beautiful 
Cards  and  Price-lists.  Write  for  ANYTHING  you  may 
want.  It  will  pay  to  address 

J.  A.  TIPTON,  Poultry  Breeder, 

Cedar  Vo.,  Spring  Bale,  Motea. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

BIIMELL  STRAW  OF  MAS. 

Send  stamp  for  illustrated  description . 
If  inferior  stock  will  answer,  some  Cheap  John  can 
furnish  it.   That's  the  kind  I  kill.   My  customers  prefer 

Good  Stock  at  Fair  Rates. 

That's  the  kind  I  furnish. 

J.  Y.  B1CKNELL,  MCBftffiffift.,. 

A.  A.  HALLAD AY, 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of  strictly  first-class 

LA\(.SIIA\S  |  WYANDOTTES 

The  largest  breeder  of  Langshans  in  America. 

Handsome  Circular  Free.  Eggs 

in  Season. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


CUTTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY. 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle;  Cotswold  and  Southdown 
Sheep;  Poland-China,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Jersey- 
bred  Swine;  Black,  Bronze,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  Turkeys;  Bremen  and  Toulouse  Geese;  Pekin 
and  Rouen  Ducks;  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  all 
the  leading  varieties  of  fowls.  Address 

H.  F.  VAN  DEE, VEER, 

WHITE  HOUSE,  -  NEW  JERSEY. 

Highland  Poultry  Supplies. 

EGG  FOOD. 

This  is  an  excellent  article,  put  up  with  g^'eat  care,  and 
will  make  hens  lay,  thereby  increasing  their  profit.  Is 
also  a  good  tonic  and  checks  disease.  Sample  package  by 
mail,  30  cents;  5  lbs.  $1;  10  lbs.  $1.75;  25  lbs.  §4;  100  lbs. 
$15. 

NUTRIMENT  POWDER. 

To  assist  the  growth  and  strengthen  young  chicks  and 
turkeys.   Price  same  as  Egg  Food. 

CHOLERA  3IEDICINE. 

25  cents  a  box. 

ROUP  PILLS. 

Cannot  be  excelled.   Same  price  as  Cholera  Medicine. 

INSECT  POWDER. 

Will  keep  your  poultry  free  from  vermin.  25  cents  a 
package. 

SALVE. 

For  Scaly  legs  and  sores,  25  cents  a  box. 

CURE  FOR  GAPES. 

With  fixtures  and  directions,  25  cents. 

BONE  MEAL. 

30  lbs.  $1.40:  60  lbs.  $2.25;  100  lbs,  $3.00;  200  lbs.  $5.50. 

GRANULATED  BONE. 

Same  price  as  Bone  Meal. 

CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELL. 

50  lbs.  75  cents;  100  lbs.  $1.40;  200  lbs.  $2;  350  lbs.  $3.25. 
For  further  information  address,  with  stamp, 

A.  L.  BOSLEY, 

Agents  Wanted.  Towson,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  


lirinfl  ycuivown  Bone, 

UIIIIU  Meai,  Oyster  Shells, 
GRAHAM  Flour  and  Corn 
in  ttie  $5  KAJVO  MTDIi 

(F.  Wilson's  Patent).    lOO  per 
cent,  more  made  in  keeping  poul- 
Also  POWER   MILLS   and  '  FARM 
FUD  MILLS.   Circular.",  md  Testimonials  sent 
'u  application.    WILSON  BROS.,  Easton.  Pa. 


try. 


IiVC'l'JBATORS. 


BARGAIX— 150  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  for  §7. 
Used  once.    F.  FREXCH.  Gorham,  Me..  Box  53. 


PLANS,  etc.,  of  my  NEW  Brooder  by  mad,  50  cents. 
Heat  and  ventilation  unequaled  !  100  chicks  as  easily 
reared  as  25  !    No  deaths.    H.  F.  RATJ,  Dickinson,  Dak. 

TF  you  want  an  INCUBATOR,  BROODER  or 
A   Poultry  Supplies  of  any  kind,  enclose  stamp 
for  circular  to        L.  N.  CLARK  &  SON, 
 83  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best 

33  JEL  O  O  HZ>  IE  2rt_ ! 

Chicks  of  different  ages  thrive  together.  For  plan  and 
instructions  for  its  use  send  50  cents  to 

D.  DIRBY,  Perkasie,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator. 

JBS'SENT  ON  60  DAYS  TEST  TRIAL."©* 

PRICE  $21.00. 

One  Hundred  Egg  capacity.  Send  for  free  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 
89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


O.  V.  GROSS. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  of  the  only  reliable  Auto- 
matic, Self-Fed  and  Non-Explosive  Incuba- 
tor Lamp,  using  less  oil  and  giving  more  heat  than 
any  other  Lamp  using  the  same  size  wick.  Also  Poultry 
Breeders'  Supplies.   Send  for  Circulars. 

2117  State  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Complete  Specifications 

TO  IKE 


We  have  lately  bought  of  Messrs.  Hebbard  Bros,  the 
plans  and  entire  "right  to  manufacture  the  FAVORITE 
INCUBATOR.  This  is  the  best  self -regulating  Incu- 
bator manufactured. many  valuable  improvements  having 
been  added.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  poultry  breed- 
ers in  the  country. 

For  $1.50  we  will  send  complete  drawings  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  FAVORITE  INCUBATOR,  or, 
we  will  send  the  plans  and  specifications  to  any  person 
getting  us  a  club  of  six  subscribers,  at  50  cents  each, 
for  the  POULTRY  KEEPER.  Send  money  by  Reg- 
letter,  Money  Order  or  Express.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

;S9  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  SUCCESS  HATCHER! 

Send  for  circulars  to  C.  C.  CUSHING.  402  N.  2d 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BEST  §  CHEAPEST 

SELF-REGULATING 

INCUBATOR 

In  the  world.  If  you  want  to  SAVE  MONEY  do  NOT 
buy  until  you  write   (iEORGE  THOMPSON. 

1312-14  West  10th  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator. 

*S"SENT  ON  GO  DATS  TEST  TBI4X,."53ft 

PRICE  S21.00. 

One  Hundred  Egg  capacity.  Send  for  free  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address  THE  "POULTRY  KEEPER, 
89  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


TRIUMPH  INCUBATOR 

A  SIMPLE  AND  PERFECT  HATCHER. 

150-EGG.  $8.  300-EGG;  $12. 

Send  10  cents  for  illustrated  circular,  showing  how 
they  are  built  and  operated. 

Brown  Leghorns  exclusively.  Eggs.  $1.50  per  13. 

I.  T.  SLEMMER. 

  Marydell,  Caroline  Co..  Md. 


If  you  want  the  best.'Incubator  that  money  can  buy  get 

Tlic  Eurclta. 

It  was  awarded  First  Prize  Gold  Medal  at  the  World's 
Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  La. 


A  NEST  OF  OUR  JUMBO  HATCHERS. 


The  JUMBO  BABY  INCUBATOR 

Without  Batteries,  Springs,  Weights  or  Clock- 
work, is  the  most  simple  yet  on  tfie 
market.    Holds  12  dozen  Eggs. 

PRICE,  S30.00.     DOUBLE,  $45.00. 

First  to  use  electricity  and  first  to  abandon  it. 
Gold  Medal  at  Toronto,  also  at  Louisville.  The 
latter  exhibit,  our  43d,  and  sold  as  high  asToOchicks 
In  one  day.  Send  stamps  for  circular  and  instruc- 
tions how  to  work. 

AXFORD  &  BRO. 

Cottage  Grove  Ave.  &  45th  Street,  CHICAGO, 
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IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 

Will  Make  i'our  Miens  JLay. 


(Trade  Mark.) 

Costs  but  6  cents  a  week  for  a  flock  of  a  dozen  fowls. 
Trial  packages  sent  prepaid  for  SO  cents  and  one  dollar. 
As  I  have  the  General  Agency,  I  can  furnish  Dealers  at 
Wholesale  prices. 

G-  n.  O  XT  INT  33  BOKTE, 

By  Express,  15  pounds  for  $1. 

N.  B.  REYNOLDS, 

Dealer  in  Poultry  Supplies. 
23  W.  Randolph  St.,        -        CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BONS  MILLS. 

We  are  Western  Agents  for  Wilson  Bros.  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills.  Save  Frieght  by  ordering  from  us.  Send 
for  circular. 

THOMPSON  BROS,, 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 
THE  JiK  #<'.».  V  EGG  FOOD. 

Although  but  a  short  time  before  the  public,  is  fast  be- 
coming popular  wherever  introduced,  being  in  use  in 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  and  giving  excellent 
satisfaction.  Trial  pkgs  for  35c.  and  60c,  prepaid.  5  lb. 
10  lb.  and  25  lb.  boxes  delivered  in  Boston  for  Toe.  $1.25 
and  $2.50  respectively.  Address  GEO.  E.  DODGE, 
Brighton  Dist.,  Boston,  Mass. 

POULTRY  ViaOR. 

An  Invigorator  and  Egg  Producer.  Sample  by  mail 
25cts.  Put  up  in  1,  10.  25,  50  and  100  pound  packages  for 
25cts.,  $1.50,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $7.50  respectively.  Bone 
Meal,  fine,  5cts  lb.  Granulated  Bone,  4cts  lb.  Cracked 
Oyster  Shells,  2cts  lb.;  granulated,  a  new  and  superior  ar- 
ticle 3c.  lb.  All  in  any  quantities.  Cash  with  order. 
Riverdale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Such  as  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Granulated  Bone,  Crushed 
Oyster  Shells,  Fine  Bone  Meal.  etc.  Send  for  samples  and 
prices.  All  irmids  ground  fresh  at  our  own  Mills.  Address 

O-  T=c  A  T=e  T»T.  uv  ■  -  ■  'T  Worcester,  Mass. 

P.  S. — I  am  Agent  for  Sturfcevant'';  Imperial  Egg 
Food.   Send  for  circular. 

PREPARED  OYSTER  SHELL  FOR 

POULTRY. 

Fresh  Ground  2^  cents  per  lb.  Sample  free.  Choice 
WYANDOTTE  Eggs,  $2.00  per  13;  Plymouth  Rock 
Eggs  $1.50  per  13. 

P.  H.  SPRAGUE,  Cornell,  III. 

round,  5  cents 

per  pound. 
4  cents  per  lb.  for  pure  ground. 
P.  Rock  and  W.  Leghorneggs.  L.  F.  Wright,  Mendota,  111. 

FRESH  Ground  Bone  Meal  in 
small  quantities  at  4c  per  lb.,  50 
1  lbs.,  or  more,  at  31«;c:  100  or  more, 
2c  stamps  taken.   W.  R.  WHITE,  Urbana,  O. 

EA  SHELLS  for  Poultry,  best  and  cheapest  Shell 
Food  on  the  market,  only  $1.25  per  Barrel,  5  Barrels 
Samples  4  cents.   I  have  special  Freight  rates  West. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES.  Guilford,  Conn. 


BONE  MEAL  For  pm'ltrv-  !-r?-h- 


rresn  ground,  5  cents 

OYSTER  SHELL 


BONE  MEAL. 


s 


"  UNCLE  BEN'S  EGG  COMPOUND." 

Try  it.  The  materials  are  pure,  sweet  and  nutritious. 
Packages  by  mail  25c.  Benj.  Martin,  Box  335,Gallipolis,  0. 

FOR  SALE,  Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower  Seed,  p'k't 
lOcts.  240  lb.  Scales  with  Butter  Salting  Beam  $6.  A  new 
invention.  Pat'd  Nov.  1884.  D.  L.Roberts,  Royalton,N.Y. 

C1ALCINED  BONE  MEAL  makes  shell  fast,  because 
J  all  impurities  are  destroyed  by  fire.  One  pound  of 
Calcined  Bone  will  go  as  far  as  two  pounds  of  unburnt. 
4  cts.  per  lb.  H.  S.  GOODWIN,  Chemist,  E.  Liverpool.O. 

Bone  Meal  and  Crushed  Oyster  Shell 

For  Poultry.  For  sale  by  Island  Seed  Co.,  Musca. 
tine,  Iowa.    Send  for  our  catalogue.  

You  can  now  grasp  aFortnne.  ANew 
Pictorial  Guide  to  Rapid  Wealth  sent 


YOU 


Free  to  any  person.  Write  at  once,  to 
I-yun&Cu.,769  Broad* 


Jway,  New  York. 

Orange  Land*  and  Town  Lots  in  the  best  part  of  the 
lake  region.  Railroad  and  Steamboat  transportation.  Ad- 
dress D.  E.  LOWELL.  Lane  Park,  Sumter  Co.,  Fla. 

X>  A  TT7¥TC  t  Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Wash- 
XAl  JTill  IrJi  ington.  D.  C.  No  pay  asked 
for  patent  until  obtained.   Write  for  inventor's  guide. 

WIRE  CLOTH  NETTING 

Of  all  kinds,  at'lowest  rates.  Address 

C.  L.  AYRES,  Stamford,  Ct. 

make  the  DEAF  hear.  Sena 
stamp  for  circular.  Prof. 
S.  North.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


EARPHONES 


CURINA,  a  positive  cure  for  frosted  feet,  30  cts..  stamps 
taken,  by  mail.   White  &  Co.,  Knightstown,  Ind. 

1  man  in  each  Townsh  ip  wanted  to  act  as  agent.  2  stamps 
4cts.)  for  particulars.  G.W.  Sander,  Jolly,  Monroe  Co.,0. 


CTS.  for  two  lovely  Photos  worth  25  cts.  Beauties. 
:  Send.       WARFEL,  Photographer,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


par  nvr 

Of  100  Acres  for  sale.  New  seven  room  house,  barn,  fowl 
houses  and  runs  for  four  varieties.  Prices  low.  Address 
E.  M.  P.,  Box  105,  Cuckoo,  Ya.  

FOR  SALE! 

MAMMOTH  RUSSIAN  SUNFLOWER  SEEDS,  10  cts 
and  25  cent  packages.    Sample  package  5  cents. 
 S.  H.  AYERS,  OdelL  Neb. 

FOR  SAEE— 200  acres  land.  15  broke,  sandy  loam. 
Got  $800  worth  of  prairie  hay  last  summer.  Good 
for  Cattle  and  Poultry.  Price  low.  Terms  easy.  Title 
clear.   Address  J.  Whitehead,  Box  898,  Kankakee,  111. 

SCROLL  SAW  DESIGNS. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

L.  ff .  Russell,  Stratford,  Ct. 


WANTED— Either  to  sell  my  ranch  to  raise  capital,  or 
to  And  a  partner  who  will  furnish  capital,  to  go  into 
stock  and  poultry.   Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  HEATH  CHENEY,  Yampa,  Routt  Co.,  Colo. 


THE  EARLIEST  YET.  I  supplied  my  home  market  ten 
days  before  any  ol  my  competitors  could  get  any  to 
market.  It  is  the  Early  Dakota  Corn — 50  cents  per 
pint.   Address      E.  M.  "W1XSLOW,  Sioux  Falls,  Dak. 


A.  W.  MYERS  &  CO.,  196  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

If  you  have  Ponltry.  Eggs  or  Game  to  dispose  of,  write 
to  them.   Refer  to  National  Bank  of  Illinois. 


SONGS 


lSOcomfc  &  sentimental  songs 
for  TEN  CENTS  &  catalogue  of 
Musical  Goods  free.  -dLynn  <fe  Co 
709  Broadway,  New  "Vorli. 


"$750  a 

,  How  I  Manage  Poultry."  Telia 
cubator  coating  less  than  $6  :  how  to  build  cheap  poul- 
try houses,  cure  cholera,  make  hens  lay,  &c. ,  &.c.  ,&c. 
C.G.  Besfey,  Abilene,  Kaa. ,  Breeder  P.  R.Fowlsand  | 
P.  C.  Swine.    Bwine  handbook  and  catalogue  free. 


THE 
EUREKA 


PILE  REMEDY! 

Relieves  instantly  and  cures  thoroughly  { in  two  to  four 
days)  External  Piles.    Sent  for  50  cents  to  any  address 
A.  RAFFENSPERGER,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

ROOF  YOUR  POULTRY  HOUSES  MD  BARNS 


WITH 

Gross'  All  Wool  Tar  Roofini 


Felt 


And  Composition.   Can  be  applied  by  any  person.  Send 
for  price  list  and  circular    Address     C.  V.  GROSS, 
2117  and  2119  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


'VERY  HOUSEKEEPER  want,one  of 


Evtni  nuuor-rvr-r-rr-n  spencers 
PATENT  BLUEING  PADDLES.  We  want 
agents.  Send  10  cents  for  sample  and  particulars. 
Useful  and  elegant  presents  with  each  gross.  The  Spen- 
cer Blueing  Paddle  Co.,  132  W  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


FARMERS  Should  Read 

'     COLMAN'S  RURAL,  WORLD— Now  in  its 

37th  year,  and  the  leading  weekly  Agricultural,  Horti- 
cultural and  Stock  Journal  of  the  West.  Terms,  $1.50 
per  year.  Samples  free.  NORMAN  J.  COLMAN,  Pub- 
lisher. G00\-  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BETTER  THAN  (SOLD! 

An  article  of  daily  use  in  every  family.  Make  it  at 
home  and  save  Two  Hundred  per  cent.  Every  one  6hould 
possess  it.  Profitable  business  for  the  idle.  Particulars 
free.   Address  J.  B.  CURL,  518  E.  5th  St.  DesMoines,  la. 


Do  Not  Pay  5.  10.  15  or  20  cts.  (as  the  case  may  be)  for 
a  small  bottle  of  Ink,  when  you  can  get  for  ten  cents  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ink  powder  to  niake  over  two  dol- 
lars worth  of  ink,  which  is  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to 
the  best  ink  placed  upon  the  market.  All  that  is  required 
is  to  mix  this  powder  in  water  and  you  have  a  large 
quantity  of  good  black  ink.  Enclose  ten  cents  in  silver 
( no  stamps  received ),  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  pack- 
age of  this  powder.     Samuel  Jewett,  Blunt,  Dakota. 


To  My  Patrons :— I  have  received  pamphlets  from 
C.  B.  Magruder,  of  Rock  Ledge,  Indian  River,  Fla..  set- 
ting forth  the  advantages  of  that  "Great  Outdoor  Sani- 
tarium," the  "Climatic  Panacea"  of  America,  where  the 
warm,  mild  climate,  blended  with  the  rich  soil,  yields 
products  worth  $100  to  $1,400  per  acre  income.  He  offers 
bearing  groves,  young  groves,  and  16.000  acres  of  wild 
lands  for  sale.  Send  rtamps  for  pamphlet  and  informa- 
tion to  C.  B.  MAGRUDER,  Rock  Ledge,  Fla. 


ROBT.  BATY, 


Manufacturer  of 
Artificial  Limbs  and  Apparatus. 
16  WISCONSIN  ST.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Elevatorl  Feet  for  Shortened  Limbs.  Trusses, 
Abdominal  Supporters,  Belts  and  Elastic  Hos- 
iery. Limbs  furnished  on  Government  orders. 
Best  of  references  u'lven.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
sent  free.    Branch  office:  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


>IAKE  MONEY  RAPIDLY  by  Raising 
lHAJVrj  JH.vn_Ci  J.  Poultrv_  Mv  Elegant  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  Poultry  tells  how  I  cleared  $121.50  on 
30  Fowls  in  One  Year.  It  tells  how  to  prevent  and  cure 
cholera.  It  tells  how  to  feed  and  manage  ponltry.  It  tells 
how  the  beginner  may  be  successful.  It  tells  more  about 
Poultry  and  Poultry  Raising  than  many  $2  Books.  Price 
6c.  in  stamps.  Price  list  of  fowls  and  egos  from  16 
yards  free. 

«T.   XV.  CALLICOTTE, 

CLARINDA,  IOWA. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE 

is  a  woman's  triumph.   Send  25  cents  for  a  sample  pack- 
age of  the  famous  C  vpri  CIAB   Q  f|UI  RED 
Perfectly  harmless  EAbCLOlUlf   KUH  Utlti 

Removes  freckles,  blotches,  tan.  etc..  and  leaves  the  skin 
soft  and  delicate  as  a  child's.    Send  for  particulars. 
EXCELSIOR  .WW  CO.,  US  S.  Throop  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

For  25  cts.  I  will  send  Cornwell's  new  book  on 
DRESSMAKING,  How  to  Measure, 
Cut,  Fit  and  Make  every  garment  worn 
by  ladies,  misses  and  children.  Valuable  book 
of  68  pages,  worth  $50  to  every  Sewing  Ma- 
chine owner.  Stamps  taken.  G.  RYEEY, 
418  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

A.  L.  TUCKER, 

167  S.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Commission  Merchant. 

If  you  have  Ponltry,  Eggs  or  Game  to  dispose 
of  write  him. 


®°  Send  8  cents  in  postage  stamps  to  the 

FANCIERS'  GAZETTE,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

for  a  copy.  It  is  a  monthly,  32  large  pages  and  a  cover. 
It  gives  the  "ins  and  outs"  of  the  poultry  business,  man- 
ner of  scoring  by  a  Standard,  building  designs,  symp- 
toms and  remedies  of  all  known  diseases,  how  to  manage 
and  rear  naturally  and  artificially  on  a  large  or  small  scale, 
etc.  It  is  a  complete  repository  of  poultry  literature,  cov- 
ering the  entire  field. 


Oxford  Down  Sheep 

IMPORTED  STOCK. 


POLAND  CHINA, 

SMALL  YORKSHIRE, 
and  VICTORIA  PIGS 

Matured  stock  for  sale. 

W.  V.  R.  POWIS, 

Wayne,  Illinois. 


ELEGANT  GIFTS  for  ALL! 

The  Fireside  at  Home  is  a  large  16-page,  64-column  Illus- 
trated Literary  and  Family  paper,  filled  with  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  reading  matter  for  all.  Its  publishers,  wishing  to 
introduce  it  into  thousands  of  homes  where  it  is  not  already  taken, 
now  make  the  following  great  and  liberaloffer:  Wewill  sendThe 
Fireside  at  Home  for  Three  Months  upon  receipt  of  only 
Twenty-live  Cents,  and  to  the  first  subscriber  accepting  this 
offer  we  will  give,/ree,  an  elegant  Soli  1  Gold  "Watch;  to  the 
second,  a  Solid  Silver  Watch  ;  to  the  third,  a  Solid  Nickel  Watch  ; 
to  the  fourth,  a  Violin;  to  the  fifth,  an  Accordion;  to  the  sixth, 
a  Silver-Plated  Caster;  to  the  seventh,  a  Silver-Plated  Butter 
Dish;  to  the  eighth,  a  Silver-Plated  Cake  Basket;  to  the  ninth, 
one-half  dozen  Silver-Plated  Knives  ;  to  the  tenth,  one-half  dozen 
Silver-Plated  Table  Spoons  ;  to  the  eleventh,  one-half  dozen  Sil- 
ver-Plated Teaspoons ;  to  the  twelfth,  a  Solid  Gold  Ring;  to  the 
thirteenth,  a  handsome  Necklace;  to  the  fourteenth,  a  fine  Vest 
Chain;  to  the  next  one  hundred,  each  a  handsome  Ladies' Pin  ; 
to  the  next  one  hundred,  each  a  Dictionary ;  to  the  next  one  hun- 
dred, each  a  handsome  Rolled  Goid-Plated  Ring  ;  to  the  next  one 
hundred,  each  a  Silver-Plated  Butter  Knife,  and  to  all  the  re- 
mainder, each  a  good  Microscope.  All  the  premiums  offered  are 
first-class  goods  of  genuine  turrit,  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Every  subscriber  is  guaranteed  double  the  value  of  money  invest- 
ed, while  those  who  send  first  will  get  an  unprecedented  bargain. 
As  to  our  reliability  we  refer  to  any  publisher  in  N.  Y.  This  is 
no  catchpenny  affair,  but  a  bona-fide  offer  by  reliable  publishers. 
Five  subscriptions  and  five  premiums  sent  for  f  1.00.  Address, 
6.  II.  MOOUE  &  CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Catarrh  Cured. 

Nasal  Catarrh  can  be  easily,  quickly,  pleasantly  and 
lastingly  cured,  providing  one  knows  now.  I  do  know 
how,  can  do  it,  and  guarantee  just  such  a  cure.  My, 

Healing  Catarrh  Powder 

(perfectly  soluble)  will  positively  and  effectually  cure  in 
a  few  days  any  ordinary  case,  f  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  and  what  I  say  is  the  TRUTH:  If  not.  denounce 
me  in  this  paper  as  a  fraud.  Many  thousand  packages 
sold  in  the  past  seven  years,  and  I"  hereby  declai-e  upon 
oath  that  I  seldom  have  a  complaint  and  do  not  know  of 
a  failure  to  cure  in  all  that  time.  It  is  perfectly  harm- 
less; try  it.  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  I  will  cheerfully 
refund  your  money.  Clears  the  head  without  sneezing, 
pnrifies,  heals,  stops  and  cures  every  discharge  from  the 
nose,  sweetens  the  breath,  and  cures  catarrh  in  all  its 
stages.  A  package,  more  than  enough  to  cure  nearly 
every  case,  sent  postpaid  for 

ONLY  25  CENTS  IN  STAMPS, 

by  GEO.  N.  STODDARD,  V2'26  Niagara  Sr., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Pamphlet  has  about  400  testimonials 
and  references  of  patients  cured. 

Mr.  Stoddard  advertises  nothing  but  what  he  knows 
to  be  good. 
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Standard  Roofing 

And  lining  for  Poultry  Houses,  cheaper  and  more  dura- 
ble than  shingles,  water-proof,  vermin-proof,  air-tight, 
can  be  applied  by  any  one.  For  samples  and  circulars 
address 


-A..  37". 

4G  Cortlandt  Street, 


New  York  City. 


THE  TliVrOtiKAPH,  Latest  and  Best  Invention, 

By  the  Tintographic  process  any  picture  can  be  en- 
larged, and  a  most  vivid  and  life-like  likeness  be  pro- 
duced that  will  give  better  satisfaction  than  by  the  old 
Oilographic  and  Crayon  processes.  The  Tintograph  can- 
not fade,  and  remains  ''a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever." Agents  can  treble  their  money  without  risk. 

Send  picture  and  $2  for  sample  outfit. 
TINTOGRAPH  CO.,  lilt  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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WEHAV 


Something- 


Indespeininle  to  every  family. 
'Sells  at  sight  wherever  offered. 

I  cleared*  IS.  75  the  first  day  G.  J.  Whlto,  Ills. 
"  iold  88  the  first  3  days.       L.  W.  Thompson.  Iowa. 
I  make  $8.  to«6.  daily,  clear.  N.  H.  Kmllej  »,  Kans, 
I  sold  30  in  35  calls.  II  6.  Daniels,  Mo. 

I  can  make  1500.  to  2500.00  a  year  clear.  L.  A.  Illpollte,  Ind. 
64 page  Catalogue,  showing  quick  sale,  large  profits,  testimo- 
nials and  valuable  hints  all  free.  J.E.Shepard  tt  Co.,  Clnelnna!»0 

;|  for  Agents,  Costing  us  $4000 

1 1  lB       \  *\}&*    Agents  wanted  everywhere  for 

■--        Bl-^^^^    ournew  patent  French  rubber  ap- 
pliances for  ladies;  and  other  new  sani- 
tary and  hygienic  undergarments  for  ladies 
and  children.  Success  sure;  entirely  new.   To  the 
BrstlOOO  Agents  we  offer  1,000  $4.00  outfits  entirely 
Address  at  once,  with  4c.  stamp,  Sanitary 
0  Appliance  Co.,  1  lOClybourne  Ave.,Chicago. 


FREE 


y^^^^^^^^^^T  Instructor  and  558  pieces  Violin  Music  by 
VIOLIN  maii  SOc*   Silver  Steel  Violin 
w  *       BlU  Strings,  set  of  1  by  mail  cents. 
A.  "Violin  Outfit  Given  Away.   Any  one  can  get 

one  free.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue ;  everything  in  the  music 
line*  and  Watches,  Magic  Lanterns,  Revolvers, &c  G  H  W 
BATES  &  CO.,  Importers,  10G  Sudbury  St.,  Boston/Mass.  * 

THE  WOMAN'S  WORLD 

Is  the  curiosity  of  Journalism.  Human  equality  irrespec- 
tive of  sex.  and  the  enthusiastic  belief  that  old  age  is  a 
disease,  and  may  be  overcome,  are  its  leading  ideas ;  and 
it  is  the  first  time  these  ideas  were  ever  handled  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  logic.  For  sample  copy  address 
HELEN  W1LMANS,  Staats  Zeitung  BuilcTg,Chicago,Ill. 

NOTICE  THIS. 

Rose  comb  Brown  Leghorns.Croffurt. Maples  h  MeDaniels 
strain;  Langshans.  Croad  strain;  Plymouth  Rocks,  Cor- 
bin  strain.   I  keep  my  fowls  separate  the  year  around. 
Eggs,  $2. 00  per  13,  $3.50  per  26. 

_A_x-tla.-Lxr  Armstrong, 

Box  542,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

«3=BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
TJSE  TITK 

"POULTRY  KEEPER" 

rMEHVEIEIDIIEJSi. 

"■Poultry  Keeper"  Roup  Pills,  per  box,  25c. 

"Poultry  Keeper1'  Cholera  Specific,  per  box  25c. 

"Poultry  Keeper"  Condition  Food,  per  package.  .25c. 
All  Postpaid.  A  concise,  practical  treatise  on  Poultry 
Diseases,  sent  free  on  application. 

HENRY  HOWARD  &  CO.,  Tonawauda,  N.  Y. 

Preston's 

WYANDOTTE  GAZETTE 

Size  9x11.  Finest  50c  Poultry  Book  in  the  "World.  Con- 
tains 3  large  Elegant  Poultry  Chromos,  and  original  cost 
of  Other  Engravings  over  $600.  and  all  manner  of 
brief,  practical  and  valuable  poultry  information;  also 
magnificent  Wyandotte  Chromos  at  10c  each.  Large 
circulars  containing  14  illustrations  free  to  all. 
.     GrIEJO-   A.  PRESTOW, 

D.L.&  W.R.R.  Ticket  Agt.,  liingliamnton,  N.Y. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF  POULTRY. 

Large,  beautiful  illustrations  of  nearly  all  the  Breeds, 
treats  on  Common  and  Fancy  Poultry,  How  to  make 
Hens  Lay,  Incubators  and  Brooders,  and  how  to  raise 
chicks  with  them;  Diseases  of  Poultry.  Caponizing,  and 
about  forty  other  subjects  relating  to  Poultry.  Anyone 
with  it  can  make  the  business  a  success.  One  of  the  best 
books  published  on  Poultry.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents, 
or  five  for  $1.00,  securely  packed.  Large  edition  just 
out.  Address 


No  Stamps. 


New  Boston,  N.  H. 


Percheron  Horses 


ALSO  A  FEW 


C3r 


WHITE  FOR  PRICES. 


DANIEL  DUNHAM, 
Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  III. 
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KENSINGTON  PAINTING 

A  new  and  beautiful  Art  taught  by  mail  so  that  any 
child  can  learn  to  paint  in  a  few  minutes-  time.  Sample 
of  painting  and  outfit  complete,  except  paints,  which  can 
not  be  sent  by  mail,  with  full  instructions  how  to  paint. 
Can  paint  on  Velvet,  Satin,  Silk,  Cloth,  Wood,  etc.  Out- 
fit complete  for  $1.   Registered  Letter  or  Money  Order. 

W.  A.  GUTHRIE, 

Box  349,  Marion,  Marion  Co.,  O. 

5,000  PRESENTS. 

Wishing  to  introduce  my  Stereoscopic  Views  of  For- 
eign and  American  scenery  into  every  home  in  America, 
I  propose  to  give  my  customers  a  cash  prize  of  from  20 
cents  to  $200  dollars  with  each  dozen  Views  bought. 
Send  $1  and  I  will  send  by  return  mail  one  dozen  fine 
Stereoscopic  Views  and  one  sealed  envelope,  containing 
a  Cash  Prize  of  from  20  cents  to  $200.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  I  will  send  a  fine  Walnut  Stereoscope  to  the 
first  person  from  each  State  sending  $1  for  views.  This 
is  the  first  time  this  advertisement  has  been  published. 
Send  at  once  and  secure  one  dozen  Views  and  a  cash  prize 
of  from  20  cents  to  $200,  also  a  fine  Walnut  Stereoscope 
if  you  are  the  first  from  your  State.  Address 

ID.  ZF'rstnoljs, 

Photographer.  Miller,  Dakota. 

ORANGE  GROVES 

LORIDA  LANDS 

FOR  SALE. 

Situated  in  the  following  well-known  Counties: 

PUTNAM,     SUMTER,  ORANGE, 
POLK  and  VALUSIA. 

These  counties  are  acknowledged  to  contain  the  best 
land  for  general  purposes.  My  many  years'  connection 
with  railroads  in  Florida,  as  their  Agent  in  selecting 
Lands  enables  me  to  furnish  those  who  want  either 
an  Orange  Grove.  Farming  or  Timber  Lands, 
with  the  choice  pieces  of  property  at  reasonable  prices. 
Anyone  wanting  to  purchase  land  in  Florida 
should  write  me,  say  ]ust  what  you  want,  and  always  en- 
close stamps  for  reply.  Address 

M.  BECIt, 


27  If.  Bay  St., 


Jacksonville,  Fla, 


IS  THIS  WHAT  AILS  YOU? 

Do  you  feel  generally  miserable  or  suffer  with  a  thousand  and 
one  indescribable  bad  feelings,  botli  mental  and  physical? 
Among  them  low  spirits,  nervousness,  weariness,  lifelessness, 
weakness,  dizziness,  feelings  of  fullness  or  bloating  after  eating, 
or  sense  of  "goneness"  or  emptiness  of  stomach  in  morning,  flesh 
soft  and  lacking  firmness,  headache,  blurring  of  eyesight,  specks 
floating  before  the  eyes,  nervous  irritability,  poor  memory,  chilli- 
ness, alternating  with  hot  flushes,  lassitude,  throbbing,  gurgling 
or  rumbling  sensations  in  bowels,  with  heat  and  nipping  pains 
occasionally,  palpitation  of  heart,  short  breath  on  exertion,  slow 
circulation  of  blood,  cold  feet,  pain  and  oppression  in  chest  and 
back,  pain  around  the  loins,  aching  and  weariness  of  the  lower 
limbs,  drowsiness  after  meals  but  nervous  wakefulness  at  night, 
languor  in  the  morning  and  a  constant  feeling  of  dread  as  if 
something  awful  was  about  to  happen. 

If  you  have  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms,  send  36  cents  to 
GEO  N.  STODDARD,  druggist.  1226  Niagara  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  I  will  send  you,  postpaid,  mi  simple  and  harmless  pow- 
ders, pleasant  to  take  and  easy  directions,  which,  if  you  follow, 
will  positively  and  effectually  cuie  in  from  one  to  three  weeks' 
time,  no  matter  how  baa  you  may  be.  Few  have  suffered  from 
these  causes  more  than  I,  and  fewer  still  at  my  age  [il]  are  in 
more  perfect  health  than  I  am  now.  The  same  means  will  cure 
you. 

The  Cincinnati  Christian  Standard  says:  "We  have  seen  testi- 
monials from  sufferers  and  thev  all  verify  the  good  results 
obtained  from  his  simple  remed'ies.  We  know  Mr.  Stoddard 
personally,  and  can  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  his  statements. 
He  has  been  in  business  in  Buffalo  for  eighteen  years,  always 
doing  just  as  he  agreed  to,  Our  readers  need  have  no  hesitancy 
in  sending  him  money. 

The  Christian  at  Work,  New  York,  says'  '^Ve  are  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  know  that  any  communica- 
tion to  him  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  itteutiou. 

Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

COMPLETELY  INDEXED. 

A  compact  book  of  208   quarto  pages, 

containing  all  the  numbers  from  the  first 
issue.  It  will  be  ready  to  deliver  to  subscrib- 
ers March  first.  No  work  of  modern  times  on 
poultry  contains  so  much  valuable  informa- 
tion as  this  volume.  Among  the  special  sub- 
jects treated  will  be  found  the  following,  any 
one  of  which  is  worth  the  price  of  the  entire 
volume : 

"How  to  Construct  an  Incubator,"  with  parts 
illustrated.  "Keeping  Poultry  in  Large  Num- 
bers." "Management  of  Young  Chicks."  "Dis- 
eases of  Poultry  and  Remedies."  "How  to  Pre- 
serve Eggs,"  with  many  different  processes. 
"Poultry  Houses  and  Yards,"  with  numerous 
illustrations.  "Keeping  Poultry  on  Small  Areas." 
"Brooders  and  their  Management,"  with  num- 
erous illustrations.  "Brooders"  continued. 
"Growth  of  Young  Chicks."  Poultry  Diseases, 
"Roup"  and  "Chicken  Cholera." 

In  addition,  the  following  breeds  are  fully  de- 
scribed :  Iu  April  number  the  Wyandottes ; 
May,  Plymouth  Rocks;  June,  Brown  Leghorns; 
July,  Black  Hamburgs ;  August,  Partridge  Coch- 
ins; September,  Langshans;  October,  Light 
Brahmas;  November,  Black  Javas;  December, 
White-crested  Black  Polish;  January,  Rouen 
ducks;  February,  Dark  Brahmas. 

The  book  is  bound  in  a  good  substantial 
manner,  and  lettered  in  gilt  on  side  and  back. 
Price  by  mail  postage  paid  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  or  Canadas,  $1.25.  Send  postal 
note,  money  order  or  registered  letter.  Ad- 
dress 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 

89  Randolph  St.,      -      -      Chicago,  III. 


INNOCENT,  INTERESTING 

—  AND  — 

INSTRUCTIVE. 

THE  GAME  OF  THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN 

affords  a  most  excellent  drill  in  addition,  suhtraction 
and  spelling.  The  mind  is  kept  active  in  buildingwords 
and  ascertaining  by  addition  their  numerical  value.  It 
can  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons,  the  more  the 
merrier.  It  is  the  best  game  ever  devised  for  combining 
education  and  amusement,  and  in  attaining  a  proficien- 
cy in  adding  and  spelling  it  is  equal  to  a  term  at  school. 
It  is  a  50  cent  game,  but  being  used  to  introduce  the 
Western  Plowman,  a  handsome  20  page  Home  and 
Farm  Monthly,  it  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  one 
sending  18  cts.  in  stamps  for  a  three  months'  trial*  sub- 
scription. A  sample  copy  of  the  Plowmani  sent  free. 
Address  at  once 

WESTERN  PLOWMAN, 

 MOLINE.  ILL. 

2  Beautiful  Albums  FREE! 

Upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty-five  Cents  we  will  send  our 
large  Illustrated  Literary  ami  Family  paper,  The  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth,  tor  Three  Months,  ami  *o  every  subscriber  we 
will  also  seud.  Free  aud  post-paid.  Two  Beautiful  Albums, 
the  first  containing  a  large  collection  of  beautiful  photographic 
viewsof  New  Orleans  and  the  Great  Exposition  now  being  held 
there,  embracing  all  objects  of  interest  connected  therewith,  and 
the  second  containing  handsome,  life-like  photographs  of  ail  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from  "Washington  to  Cleveland. 
These  albums  are  very  beautifully  gotten  up  and  artistically  ex- 
ecuted, and  ate  interesting  and  valuable  souvenirs,  worthy  to 
adorn  any  home.  The  first  one  hundred  persons  responding  to 
this  advertisement  will  each  receive,  in  addition  to  the  paper  and 
Albums,  an  elegant  Solid  €rold  Chased  Band  King,  incase, 
free.  Our  paper  contains  16  large  pages,  64  columns,  aud  is  filled 
with  the  most  interesting  reading  matter  for  all.  This  great  offer 
is  made  to  introduce  it  into  new  homes.  Five  subscriptions  with, 
Premiums  sent  for  $100.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address, 

S.  H.  MOOUE  «fc  CO.,  S?  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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SEEDS  8ENT 


FREE. 


If  you  want  Fresh  Reliable 
1  Tested  seeds  cheap  .send  for 
Lour  line  llustrated  Catalogue. 
jSent  free-    We  give  ex- 
tras with  every  order.  Lidies 
and  gardeners  say  our  seeds 
pare  the  best.  Special 
^wholesale  price  list  for 
-Ca.deners. 
ALNEER   BROS.  . 

Rockford,  Ill- 
Mention  tlie  Poultry  Keeper* 


SEEDS. 

CHEAPEST, 

Pure  &  Best. 

Gardeners  trade  a  spe- 
cialty. Packets  only  3c. 
Cheap  as  dirt  by  oz.  &  lb. 
Postage  or  Exp.  paid. 

KJ^"   50000  Guides 

FREE.  Send  vour  address  for  mv  most 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Garden-Guide  ever 
Drinted.  K.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford  111. 
mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.   
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Singerc1rMry$4  7 

Including  a  full  set  of  extra  I  / 
^Attachments,  needles,  *  ■ 

„,  I'1  ?.nd  usuaI  outfit  of  12  Pieces  with 
each.  Guaranteed  Perfect.  Warranted  5 
yei"J-  Hand-onie  ami  I)urable.  Don't 
PW  $40  or  $50  for  machines  no  better. 
We  will  send  them  anywhere  on  15  dars' 
trial  before  paying.  Circulars  and  full 
particulars  free  by  addressing- 
,„  E.  C.  HOWE  &  CO 
VOt  North  6th  St.,  PHILA.. V 
Lock  JJox  1087. 


TILE 

I  TWAff 


0  BRICK 

MACHINERY. 
V  STONE-SEPARATING 

CLAY-  CRUSHERS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
H.  BREWER  &  CO., 
TSo.  1.50  Mill  St., 

Tecumseh,  Mich. 
ivow  ready  in  book  form. 

HELEN  ROLLESTON'S  LOVER; 

OR 

Falsely  Accused, 

BY   CH-A.R.LES  READE. 

So  many  of  our  readers  who  have  become  fascinated 
with  this  charming  and  interesting  serial  have  written  to 
ns  asking  if  they  could  buy  the  story  in  book  form.  In 
accordance  with  their  requests  we  have  just  issued  the 
novel  bound  in  English  and  cloth  cover.  It  will  be  sent 
to  any  part  of  the'  United  States,  or  Canadas,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Address 

W.  V.  R.  POWIS,  Publisher, 

80  Randolph  St.,     -      -     Chicago,  III. 

A CHANCE  to  secure  a  first-class  Farm 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  at  §3.00  per 
acre  is  an  opportunity  for  a  profitable 
investment  that  a 

■  ■■IMF1    MM  I  ft  I  never  allows  to 

iftf  I  %  r"    KH  m  111  pass;  and  durlns 

iff  lUL  III  fill  the  past  year  a 
large  number  of  actual  settlers  availed  them- 
selves of  this  liberal  offer  by  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  Co., 
choice  tracts,  and  com- 
menced improvements. 
The  Company  has  also 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  choice  lands, 
well  adapted  to  Dairy,  Live  Stock  and 
General  Farming  purposes,  from  which 
can  be  selected  that  can- 
not be  excelled  in  any 
State  in  the  Union, 
for  particulars,  maps,  etc.  write  to 

J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Com. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R  >  Co. 

ST. PAUL,      -       -  MINN. 


BOUGHT 


A  FARM 


2806 Lbs,  Wg't 

of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 
jC HESTER  HOGS 

*  Send  for  description  of  this 
famous  breed.  Also  Fowls. 
L.  B.SILVER,Cleveiand,  0. 


WeTvillsend  you  a  Tvatch  or  a  chain 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPKESS,  C.  O.  D.,  to  be 
examined  before  paving-any  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory, returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  vou  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every-  Watch  Warranted."  Address 

STAfflAED  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH.  PA.  ' 


BURPEE'S  m 


ARE  WARRANTED 

FIRST-CIiASS  in  every 
RESPECT.  FEW  EQUAL 
 NONE  BETTER  

ANNUAL  FOR  1885 

Will  be  Bent  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it  It  is  a  Handsome  Book  of  1 20  pages,  hundreds  of 
beautiful  new  illustrations,  two  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  about  the  beat  Farm  and  Garden 
Seeds,  including  IMPORTANT  Novelties  of  Real  Merit.  Farmers,  Market  Gardeners,  and 
Planters  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  at  the  .LOWEST  PRICES  send  address  on  a  postal  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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IZE 

Mammoth  Sunflower 

All  Poultry  raisers  should  grow  this  valuable  Egg  pro- 
ducing food. 

Get  vour  Seed  at  Headquarters  by  the 
Ounce,  Quart,  Bushel  or  100  Bushels. 

IVIy  strain  originated  from  a  prize  sample,  measuring 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  been  carefully  un- 
proved from  year  to  year,  until  now  I  can  offer  the  best 
in  the  world.  Packet,  5oz.  10  cents;  quart,  40  cents  pre- 
paid, and  §G.OO  per  bushel. 

My  Catalogue  of  Live  Northern  Flower,  Veget- 
able and  Fielfl  Seeds  sent  free  to  all. 

 ^,000  IN  PRESENTS 

To  be  given  to  those  who  secure  orders  for  my  seeds  by 
clubs,  and  a  $50.00  GOLD  WATCH  extra  for  the 
largest  club.    Send  for  terms. 

F.  N.  LANG,  Northern  Seed  Grower, 

BARABOO,  WIS. 


A  SPLENDID  BARGAIN 


Bett's  Ready-Made  Wire  Fencing. 

Ornamental.  Cheap,  Durable,  Safe.  Different  styles  for  Farms,  Railroads,  Dooryards,  Lawns,  Parks,  etc.  Send 
for  circular.   Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

RICHARD  FENCE  CO.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper.  __  __ 

Concert  Organette! 

the:  cheapest 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

EVER  OFFERED 

This  is  universally  owned  to 
be  the  most  complete,  per- 
fect* and  superior 
instrument  of  its  kind 
ever  manufactured.  Not 
only  is  its  form  more  ar- 
tistic, and  its  works  mm© 
simple,  but  it  contains 
double  the  number 
Of  reeds  to  be  found  in 
any  other  instrument  of 
its  description.  It  has 
a'so  the  unusual  and  most 
valuable  quality  ti.at 

IT  CAN  BE  CHANGED 

instanilv  from  a  high  to 
alow  bey  and  back  again 
The  Concert  Urganette  is  fast 
making  its  way  into  the  drawing  rooms  of  our  most  re 
ctableppople,  it  possessing  the  most  desirable  advantage  oyer 

IT  CAN  BE  PLAYED  BY  ANYONE 

even  it  totally  ignorant  of  a  single  note 


TWO  STOPS. 

TWO  FULL  SETS 
OF  ORGAN  REEDS. 

With  a  Concert  Organette  in  your  parlor 
you  can  give  dancing  parties,  and  itia 
equally  appropriate  for  sacred  music. 


fhe  Concert  Orennotte,  has  two  stops  with  two  sets  o'r  the  finest  and  strongest  •fs""^*?''"! 

number.  It  rivals  the  Cabinet  Organ  in  the  power,  fullness  and  sweet  melodiousness  oi  its  toneB  all  tnroujin  t 
Priee.  only  $  I  2.00  each.   We  have  made  up  our  mind  to  euormousl y  - 
shortest  time  possible,  we  make  thi 


increase  our  sales,  and  to  do  it  in  the 


at  express  ofh<-e  when  the  Orira 
etteTs  received.  SendP.O.Mon 
Order  or  Registerd  Letter  to 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper, 


?  World  M'f'g,  Co.  122  Hassan  Street,  Mew-York 
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CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO. 


The  greatest  sufferers  on  earth,  and  those 
whose  souls  are  tortured  and  pierced  the  most 
by  pain  and  misery,  are  our  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters.  Man  cannot  comprehend  what  a  woman 
suffers.  He  cannot  understand  it.  He  cannot 
feel  a  sympathy  that  is  equal  to  that  which 
should  be  given.  There  are  but  very  few,  if  any, 
well  women.  They  have  aches,  pains  and  tired 
feelings  all  day  long.  They  suffer  with  neural- 
gia, nervous  prostration,  headaches  and  many 
other  troubles  that  make  life  miserable  and  hap- 
piness mockery.  To  quiet  their  nerves,  relieve 
their  aches  and  pains,  revitalize  the  very,  ele- 
ments of  their  bodies,  restore  them  to  life, 
health  and  happiness  are  the  things  most  de- 
sired. 

Before  the  millions  of  sick  and  suffering 
women  we  come  with  this  support  and  belt, 
which  contains  over  100  magnetic  batteries,  dis- 
tributing their  soothing  power  to  the  abdominal 
organs  and  muscles.  Wives,  mothers  and  sis- 
ters, hear  us  for  one  moment.  In  this  belt  is 
held  the  grandest  power  and  element  that  can  be 
found  in  nature.  This  life-giving  power  is  con- 
stantly passing  to  the  body,  feeding  the  hungry 
copuscles  or  the  blood  and  toning  the  tired 
nerves.  The  effect  is  soothing,  quieting  and 
warming;  establishing  a  correct  circulation  of 
the  blood,  relieving  all  your  aches,  pains  and 
tired  feelings. 

Many  thousands  of  women  who  are  suffering 
all  daylong  will  read  these  lines  and  wish,  with 
all  the  elements  of  their  souls,  that  these  state- 
ments are  true.  They  suffer  more  than  one  soul 
should  be  punished,  while  they  try  to  read 
what  we  say  and  study  whether  our  greatest 
disires  are  to  make  much  money,  or  reli3ve  their 
great  sufferings.  Women,  why  will  you  suffer 
longer  when  these  wonderful  shields  will  soon 
right  all  vour  painful  conditions?  These  belts 
are  for  all  abdominal  troubles.  They  give  relief 
at  once,  and  cure  you  sound  and  well  as  soon  as 
pure,  rich  blood,  well  vitalized,  can  remove  the 
old  and  deposit  the  new  material.  Ladies,  if  you 
have  lame  backs,  inactive  bowels,  tired,  nervous 
feelmgs.or  are  afflicted  with  any  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  "female  complaints,"  we  assure  you  there 
is  relief  and  cure  for  you  in  our  shields.  Give 
us  a  statement  of  your  case.  If  we  state  facts, 
we  have  what  you  want.  .  If  we  do  not  have 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  all  we  say,  we  will 
give  you  the  belts.  Send  for  this  evidence.  We 
have  a  nice  book  free.  Sena  for  it.  To  know  us 
and  what  we  are  doing  for  suffering  humanity, 
is  to  correspond  with  us  and  get  facts.  We  can 
give  you  many  valuable  health  hints  that  will 
save  you  from  this  endless  misery.  We  will  take 
pleasure  in  advising  you  and  answering  all  your 
questions.    Write  us. 


Nature's  Remedy. 

Eeader,  are  you  sickly,  weakly,  nervous,  all 
broken  down  in  constitution  ?  Are  you  suffer- 
ing every  day — yes,  every  moment?  Are  you 
tired  of  life?  Say,  dear  reader,  are  these  your 
conditions  and  feelings?  If  so  will  you  hear  us 
through  to  the  end?  What  made  you  sick? 
Why  don't  you  get  well?  What  can  you  do  to 
get  well?  Follow  us  through  these  few  lines  and 
we  will  answer  these  three  questions.  Life  and 
health  depend  on  the  "vital  forces"  of  the  body. 
When  these  forces  have  been  too  rapidly  con- 
sumed the  blood  does  not  have  its  proper  stim- 
uli; the  result  is  the  blood  becomes  sluggish  and 
the  various  vital  organs  do  not  perform  their 
functions  and  sickness  is  the  result.  The  "vital 
forces"  are  consumed  by  habit  and  vou  still 
use  it  up  too  fast ;  this  keeps  you  sick.  This  vital 
force  is  magnetism.  This  is  "Why  you  are 
sick."  "Why  do  you  not  get  well?"  There  are 
tons  of  drugs,  and  thousands  of  physicians.  It 
cannot  be  because  drugs  are  scarce,  for  you 
have  taken  them  until  tired  of  taking  them  and 
paying  doctor  bills.  It  is  not  because  the  phy- 
sician does  not  understand  his  work.  He  is  a 
faithful  servant.  Where  is  the  trouble?  Say, 
reader,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  might 
be  something  wrong  in  the  drugs?   We  claim 


that  the  fault  is  always  in  the  patient  and  in  the 
thing  used.  There  are  but  two  kinds  of  medicine. 
They  cannot  give  "vital  force."  They  cannot  be 
converted  into  "vital  force."  For  this  reason 
they  cannot,  and  do  not,  and  never  did,  and 
never  can  cure  disease.  It  is  absolutely  fool- 
ish to  talk  about  medicine  or  any  other  sub- 
stance curing  disease.  The  curative  principle 
is  in  man  and  not  in  the  thing  used.  This  cur- 
ative principle  is  simply  the  complete  and  full 
possession  of  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  invol- 
untary mind.  In  acute  troubles  we  advise 
drugs.  In  all  sickness,  after  fifteen  years'  exper- 
ience, we  know  tLat  magnetism,  which  is  "vital 
force,"  will  cure  and  restore  more  sick  people  to 
health  than  all  other  remedies  combined.  To 
get  well,  means  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  vital 
force.  Magnetism  is  the  only  substance  or 
power  that  will  do  this.  We  ask  all  the  sick  to 
send  us  a  statement  of  their  condition  and  let 
us  advise  what  to  do. 


Truth  Will  Win. 

The  world  is  growing  wiser  and  each  day 
brings  to  light  new  truths  and  new  facts  which, 
added  to  the  great  chain  that  is  drawing  mankind 
from  fogyism  to  science,  makes  it  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  to  be  the 
guiding  star  to  success. 

The  great  conflict  between  science  and  fogyism 
is  fiercely  raging,  with  truth  as  the  constant  win- 
ner. Triith  cannot  be  crushed.  Science  is  ab- 
solute knowledge,  and  experience  is  a  noble 
schoolmaster.  On  these  are  founded  Magnetic 
Shields.  We  present  for  the  consideration  of 
the  sick  and  suffering  one  great  and  grand  truth, 
that  God  has  prepared  in  the  great  laboratory  of 
nature  a  compound  substance,  which,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  human  body,  magne- 
tizes the  bloodjfills  it  with  the  vitalizing  elements 
which  give  life,  tone  and  health. 

It  has  been  clearly  proven  and  demonstrated 
that  the  blood  is  a  magnet.  Blood  food  contains 
Iron  in  proper  proportions  and  we  magnetize  the 
same,  the  whole  organism  takes  on  New  Life, 
and  health  follows.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  feet  should  be  kept  warm  and  the  entile  body 
will  take  on  new  tone  and  the  whole  system  re- 
ceives a  Wonderful  Vitalizing  Stimulus.  Header, 
why  not  send  for  a  pair  of  these  Magnetic  Insoles? 
They  keep  your  feet  warm  in  cold  weather. 
Cause  genial  glow  over  the  whole  body.  $1  a  pair 
by  mail.  Three  pairs  for  $2  to  any  address.  Send 
stamps  for  currency  at  our  risk.  Pamphlet  free 
to  any  address.   


This  is  a  cut  of  our  insoles.  They  are  very 
thin.  In  them  we  place  many  powerful  mag- 
nets which  are  stitched  and  pasted  with  rubber 
to  there  places  and  they  stay  there.  The  insole 
is  an  elegant  shield.  It  takes  up  but  little*  room 
in  the  boot  or  shoe.  It  warms  the  feet  and  limbs 
by  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This 
is  why  we  have  the  magnets  in  them ;  were  it 
not  for  these  magnets  these  soles  would  be  no 
better  than  any  other.  It  can  be  placed  in  socks 
at  night.  It  keeps  the  feet  and  limbs  warm, 
quiets  the  nerves,  and  you  can  sleep  well.  If 
you  are  nervous,  tired,  ache,  and  feel  that  ever- 
to-be-remembered  all-gone  feeling,  these  little 
wonder  workers  will  relieve  you.  If  your  feet 
are  cold  the  soles  will  warm  them.  If  too  hot 
the  soles  will  distribute  the  blood  and  cool  them. 
If  you  have  chilblains,  the  soles  will  remove  the 
congested  blood  and  cure  you.  If  your  feet  are 
swollen  the  soles  remove  it.  If  your  ankles  are  sore 
and  pain  you  these  little  soles  give  relief.  If 
you  have  chilly  sensations  these  soles  by  warm- 
ing the  feet  send  a  glow  all  over  the  body.  Hun- 
dreds of  very  sick  people  have  been  cured  by 
these  soles  alone.  They  insulate  your  body 
from  the  cold,  damp  ground  and  thus  prevent 
the  abstraction  of  the  positive  forces  from  the 
body.  No  person  should  be  without  these  soles. 
No  person  would  do  without  them  if  he  knew 
what  they  will  do.  We  have  sold  thousands  of 
these  little  conservators  of  health,  we  have  given 
away  thousands  more;  we  find  that  most  people 
are  so  well  pleased  that  they  desire  a  belt,  or 
vest.  Reader,  we  state  facts  to  you.  We  have  a 
fine  book,  "A  Plain  Road  to  Health,"  and  a 
number  of  very  valuable  papers  free  to  you. 
Send  us'a  postal  card.  At  the  same  time  you 
should  try  a  pair  of  these  insoles  and  see  if  we 
state  facts.  One  pair  for  $1,  three  pairs  for  $2. 
Name  size  of  shoe. 


The  above  is  a  cut  of  our  Wonderful  Mag- 
netic Kidney  Belt.  It  is  different  from  all 
electric  goods  in  that  it  is  buckled  comfortably 
tight  over  the  under  flannel  and  can  be  worn  con- 
stantly. There  is  no  trouble  or  bother  using  it. 
There  is  no  danger,  there  are  no  poisonous  acids 
generated,  nor  poisonous  metals  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  soft  and  tender  flesh.  It  is  the 
best  possible  support,  making  one  feel  new  and 
fresh  from  the  first.  It  is  very  durable  and  will 
wear  two  or  three  years.  It  contains  over  one 
hundred  magnets,  which  do  not  lose  their  power 
and  which  send  their  combined  force  into  the 
small  of  the  back,  the  kidneys,  bowels,  stomach 
and  other  abdominal  organs.  This  force,  or 
power,  magnetizes  the  iron  in  the  blood  and 
greatly  increases  circulation.  This  distributes 
the  blood  and  will  not  let  it  congest  in  the  kid- 
neys and  other  organs  which  causes  inflammation 
and  pain.  Reader,  do  you  have  sharp,  piercing 
pains  in  the  back?  If  so  this  belt  will  relieve 
you  in  ten  minutes  after  you  put  it  on.  Does 
your  back  ache?  If  so  you  will  find  entire  relief 
in  a  few  days.  Are  your  kidneys  inflamed,  sore, 
tender,  too  active  or  too  sluggish  ?  If  so  this 
belt  will  remove  the  trouble  in  less  than  ten 
days.  We  never  knew  a  failure.  If  your  back 
is  stiff  and  your  hips  lame,  if  your  are  not  able  to 
get  up  and  down  without  pain  and  misery, 
twenty-four  hours'  use  of  the  belt  will  remove 
your  trouble.  If  your  stomach  is  inactive,  if  you 
have  indigestion,  pains  in  the  stomach,  sour 
stomach,  "etc.,  the  belt  will  right  these  con- 
ditions in  a  few  weeks.  If  your  bowels  are  in- 
active, if  you  are  nervous,  and  cannot  sleep,  if 
you  have  aches  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  cramps, 
etc. ,  the  belt  and  soles  will  remove  the  troubles.  If 
you  have  any  of  these  symptoms,  or  any  other 
abdominal  troubles,  we  will  be  pleased  to  advise 
you  in  reference  to  them.  We  have  other  shields 
to  add  as  the  case  demands  and  when  our  shields 
are  combined  the  most  stubborn  cases  are  cured. 
Bright's  disease,  Addison's  disease,  diabetes,  all 
aches  and  pains,  must  quietly  pass  away 
when  the  shields  are  worn,  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  revitalize  every  molecule  of  the  blood 
and  body,  and  we  tone  the  great  nerve  centers, 
giving  them  an  abundant  supply  of  "vital  force." 
If  you  have  these  troubles  write  us  a  clear  state- 
ment of  your  present  condition,  naming  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  when  you  can,  and  we  will 
advise  for  your  certain  and  speedy  return  to 
health. 

This  belt  will  give  relief  in  five  min- 
utes, and  has  never  failed  to  cure  lame  back!  It 
has  no  equal  for  Kidney  Disease.  It  is  nature's 
own  power  concentrated,  and  will  do  more  good 
in  one  hour  than  all  other  remedies  will  do  in  one 
week.  It  is  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  nine- 
teenth century !  Whole  families  are  often  cured 
by  wearing  one  Belt  in  turn.  It  gives  off  LIFE 
and  WAKMTH  the  momentit  touches  the 
body.  We  can  refer  to  1,000  people  now  wearing 
the  Belt.  Never  since  Galileo  has  there  been  given 
to  the  world  such  a  potential  power  for  curing 
disease  as  Dr.  Thatcher's  Magnetic  Shields. 
We  challenge  the  civilized  world  to  produce 
the  equal  of  this  Magnetic  Belt  for  curing  dis- 
ease. 


Reader  :  We  state  bold,  grand  truths.  It  is 
your  duty  to  investigate  and  know  whether  we 
cure  sick  people  as  we  claim  to.  If  we  do,  then 
none  should  be  sick.  If  we  are  attempting  to 
impose  on  the  sick  for  money,  we  deserve  the 
severest  punishment  the  law  can  inflict.  No 
living  man  can  gain  anything  by  writing,  speak- 
ing or  advertising  a  falsehood.  God  knows  it 
all,  and  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Investigate 
us,  find  out  who  we  are. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  us,  and  we  can  refer  to  many 
editors  who  are  wearing  our  shields  and  write 
us  they  would  not  be  without  them. 

Send  for  our  book,  A  Plain  Road  To 
Health.  Free  to  any  address.  Read  it,  then 
judge. 


CHICAGO    MAGNETIC    SHIELD  CO., 

6  CENTRAL  MUSIC  HALL,      -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

And  106  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAE. 
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INQUIRIES. 

J.  J.  B.,  Jacksonville,  Ark.— I  will  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  fowl  I  have.  It  is  a  big  chicken,  and  the  down 
on  it  is  as  fine  as  silk.  Its  tail  and  wing  feathers  look  as 
if  yon  had  taken  a  knife  and  split  them  right  fine.  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  it  is.  It  just  happened  to  be  among 
our  chickens. 

It  does  not  answer  the  description  of  any 
known  breed,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being 
what  are  known  as  Silkies. 

A.  C,  Pesth  (No  State). — Please  inform  me  how  to 
prevent  hens  from  eating  their  eggs. 

There  is  no  way  except  to  devise  a  false  bottom 
to  the  nests  so  that  they  may  roll  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  hens. 

P.  P.,  Elniira,  Cal. — I  have  100  hens  of  mixed  breeds — 
some  Light  Brahma,  some  Plymouth  Bock  and  some 
Leghornr  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  why 
they  don't  lay?  I  have  not  averaged  one  egg  per  day 
since  September  last  till  the  present  time.  They  appear 
to  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  I  have  in  addition  to  100 
hens  nine  roosters;  is  that  sufficient  for  breeding? 

You  have  treated  yTour  fowls  well,  and  they 
are  too  fat.  As  their  combs  are  red,  by  feeding 
less  grain  they  will  soon  begin  to  lay.  The 
number  of  roosters  is  sufficient. 

G.  W.  G.,  Burr  Oak,  Ind.— Who  has  Crevecceurs  fowls 
for  sale  ? 

We  have  a  great  many  inquiries  for  Creve- 
cceurs, and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  some 
one  who  has  them  for  sale. 

G.  S.,  "Worcester,  Mass. — Will  the  meat  taken  from 
swill  gathered  in  the  city  injure  poultry.  I  have  a 
cockerel  sick.  He  breathes  with  difficulty;  the  mouth  is 
constantly  open,  he  makes  a  noise  simitar  to  the  sneeze 
of  a  fowl,  every  few  minutes,  day  and  night;  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  him? 

The  refuse  will  do  no  harm.  Your  fowl  has 
the  roup,  for  which  see  Feb.  number. 

H.  D.,  Galion,  O. — Is  there  any  method  of  softening 
the  skin  that  exists  between  the  young  chick  and  the 
shell,  when  almost  ready  to  hatch  ?  I  have  had  a  few 
cases  where  the  chick  dies  on  account  of  being  unable  to 
pick  through  the  shell,  and  some  that  got  their  head 
through  the  shell  were  unable  to  get  their  remainder 
from  the  shell. 

Sprinkle  the  eggs  daily  a  few  days  before  they 
hatch.   The  difficulty  was  lack  of  moisture. 

W.  F.,  Blue  Island  (No  State).— Would  it  be  safe  for 
me  to  save  eggs  for  setting  from  my  Plymouth  Bocks 
which  have  been  with  common  chickens  up  to  a  few 
weeks  ago?  Could  I  do  it  without  getting  a  cross  breed? 

We  think  a  few  weeks  separation  will  be  a  safe 
time. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  C.  W.,  Greenwich,  N.  J.— Will  yon  sell  me  a 
setting  of  your  White  Java  eggs  in  April  or  May.  that  is 
if  they  are  not  too  high,  as  the  expressage  is  so  high  it  is 
impossible  for  persons  of  limited  means  to  pay  it? 

We  do  not  sell  them.  The  party  who  sells 
them  you  will  notice  in  the  description  with 
the  illustration. 

H.  A  K...  Wilbraham,  Mass. — Will  you  please  inform 
me  through  The  Poultry  Keeper  what  causes  an  en- 
larged and  spotted  liver  in  hens;  and  what  is  the 
remedy  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  troubles  that  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  no  reliable  remedy  is  known 
for  it. 

Subscriber. — What  books  would  you  recommend  one 
to  read  to  obtain  information  on  the  proper  mode  of 
raising  poultry  on  a  large  scale  for  the  market?  Where 
can  I  see  a  large  and  successful  poultry  farm  in  opera- 
tion? What  is  the  cost  of  b2st  incubator  and  where 
manufactured  ?  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  amount 
of  capital  to  stock  and  put  up  fixtures  for  a  good  sized 
poultry  farm? 

Your  inquiries  cannot  be  answered  in  a  single 
number.  "Poultry  for  Profit"  will  probably  give 
you  the  information  desired.  A.  C.  .Hawkins, 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  has  the  only  large  poultry 
f  irm  in  this  country,  though  there  soon  will  be 
others.  An  estimate  for  beginners  will  be 
found  in  the  book  mentioned,  as  the  amount  of 
capital  depends  upon  climate  and  other  condi- 
tions. 

C.  C.  H.,  Cincinnati,  O. — Can  you  give  the  number  of 
days  it  takes  between  a  cock  and  hen  being  paired  and 
the  eggs  being  pure  for  hatching?  I  think  21  days. 

Some  claim  ten  days,  but  a  longer  period  is 
better.   It  is  a  disputed  question. 

D.  S.  M.,  Norfolk,  Neb. — Will  you  please  inform  me 
what  the  average  weight  should  b3  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  thoroughbred  Light  Brahma  cockerels  and 
pullets  such  as  should  be  sold  at  $1 3  per  trio  this  month  ? 
What  is  the  best  strain  of  Plymouth  Bocks  in  the 
market? 

Fowls  at  that  price  are  usually  adults.  There 
is  no  preference  in  the  different  strains,  each 
being  claimed  as  the  best.  The  weight  ranges 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds  for  cocks,  and  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  for  hens. 

E.  S.  P..  Cummington.  Mass. — Will  the  cropping  of  a 
Brown  Leghorn's  comb  affect  her  laying  qualities,  or 
general  health?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Bose-comb 
Brown  Leghorns  ?  Are  they  as  good  and  desirable  a  hen 
as  the  straight  Brown  Leghorn  ? 

The  cutting  will  do  no  harm,  but  the  hen  will 
not  lay  till  the  wound  is  healed.  Trim  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  wash  with  strong  alum  water. 


The  Rose-combs  'are  claimed  to  be  a  pure  and 
distinct  breed,  and  are  equal  to  the  single- 
combed  birds. 

G.  P.,  St.  Charles,  Mo.— Please  inform  me  if  you  intend 
to  publish  an  index  of  contents  to  your  paper  at  end 
of  year.  I  have  commenced  one  for  myself  as  far  as  I 
have  received  numbers  and  will  continue  to  complete 
until  March  number,  1885.  This  index  is  at  your  disposi- 
tion if  we  can  agree  about  compensation  for  labor. 

We  find  such  an  undertaking  too  expensive  for 
the  small  price  of  subscription,  but  will  if  we 
can. 

G  J.  B.,  Frankford.  Penn. —  I  have  tried  your  plan  of 
testing  eggs  while  hatching,  and  have  found  some  that 
were  dark  only  on  the  one  side  which  appeared  to  be  fast 
to  the  shell,  then  there  were  others  which  were  uniformly 
dark  all  way  around,  which  of  course  were  fertile,  and 
others  which  were  perfectly  clear  were  infertile.  Now, 
I  would  like  to  know  about  the  first  lot  mentioned, 
whether  they  were  fertile  or  not,  and  the  cause  thereof. 

The  lot  that  were  dark  only  on  one  side  were 
fertile,  but  the  chicks  perished  after  advancing 
to  that  stage,  due  to  many  causes,  such  as  eggs 
being  chilled,  staleness,  or  lack  of  vigor  in  par- 
ents. 

A.  T.  M.,  Mt.  Palatine,  HI. — Is  glass  injurious  to  the 
digestive  organs  of  a  fown,  or  is  it  good  for  fhem  ?  Is 
warm  or  cold  water  best  for  chickens?  Is  milk  good  for 
chickens?   Is  soaked  and  boiled  feed  best  for  fowls? 

Glass  is  injurious,  although  some  say  the 
gizzard  will  master  it.  Cold  water  is  best  if  not 
near  the  freezing  point.  Milk  is  excellent  for 
them.  Soaked  and  boiled  food  is  good  but 
should  not  be  fed  exclusively. 


want  to  keep  about  one  or  two  kinds.  Please  tell  me 
which  you  think  the  best. 

For  eggs  exclusively  try  the  Leghorns,  Hou- 
dans.  Hamburgs,  Polish  or  Black  Spanish. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Green.  Shasta  Co.,  Cal.— "I  must  have 
some  good  fowls,  and  it  seems  so  far  to  send.  Do  you 
know  of  any  poultry  breeder  on  this  coast?  All  the 
chickens  here  look  like  old  forty-niners,  and  they  ask  such 
prices— real  mongrels,  $5  to.§15  per  single  bird." 

Will  some  of  our  California  friends  reply' 
The  address  is  Mrs.  A.  A.  Green,  Shasta  Co., 
Cal.  (nopostoffice).   We  can't. 

E.  S.  C,  Eagle  Corners,  Wis.— Will  you  please  publish 
or  write  and  tell  us  where  one  could  obtain  eggs  for  set- 
ting from  the  largest  breeds  of  chickens  there  is  in  the 
United  States?  Also  the  price  I  would  have  to  give  per 
dozen. 

You  will  find  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins  the 
largest.    Prices  from  $2  to  $3  per  sitting. 

G.  F.  Denver,  Col.— I  will  take  the  present  opportunity 
to  ask  your  advice  respecting  a  White  Leghorn  pullet 
who  laid  her  first  egg  24th  of  December,  being  8  months 
old,  and  has  not  laid  any  since.  The  next  day  her  body 
lengthened  like  a  duck's,  and  she  walks  or  sits  upright  on 
her  haunches.  Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  her  and  what  I  shall  do? 

Your  hen  has  probably  become  egg-bound. 
Give  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  anoint  the  parts 
with  the  same.  Such  cases  are  seldom  worth 
curing. 

V.  S.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.— Will  yon  please  explain 
through  The  Poultry  Keeper  the  cause  and  symptoms 
of  roup  ? 

You  will  find  such  in  February  number. 


J.  J..  San  Pedro.— Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  tell  me  either  in  your  paper  or  by  card  if  I 
can  buy  a  lamp  with  gears  for  self-reg- 
ulation in  an  incubator?  I  have  one  incu- 
bator running,  but  I  cannot  keep  the  right 
heat. 


DISSATISFIED  WITH  HIS  SUNDAY  DINNER. 
"See  here,  ma,  why  didn't  you  buy  this  Goose  when  he  was  alive, 
so's  I  could  o'  rode  him  home?"— Harper's  Young  People. 


E.  B.  H..  Bozeman.  M.  T.— Please  describe  and  name 
the  best  Game  for  fighting.  Please  state  the  price  of  a 
pair  rnd  where  they  can  be  bought;  also,  name  the  best 
cock  that  ever  fought. 

You  can  probably  get  the  information  desired 
bv addressing  Game  Fanciers'  Journal,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

H.  W.  Johnson.— Please  mail  to  my  address  a  cata- 
logue of  different  specimens  and  breeds  of  chickens  im- 
mediately. 

We  have  no  catalogue,  and  as  Mr.  Johnson 
may  be  anywhere,  everywhere,  and  yet  nowhere, 
we  could  not  send  him  one  even  if  we  wished. 
Moral. — Always  give  your  postoffice. 

H.  W.  B.,Kendalville.— Is  there  such  a  breed  of  fowls 
as  penciled  Hamburgs? 

Yes.  You  will  be  pleased  with  the  Silver-pen- 
ciled Hamburgs. 

G.  W.  B.  Canaan,  O.— I  have  a  large  cellar  with  "a 
stone  partition,  each  part  being  about  16x20  feet.  Can  I 
safely  operate  an  incubator  with  two  coal-oil  lamps  in 
this,  or  would  it  be  dangerous  in  any  way?  Is  a  cellar  a 
good  place  in  which  to  operate  an  incubator? 

A  cellar  is  an  excellent  place  for  an  incubator, 
as  it  keeps  an  even  temperature. 

W.  A.  D.,  Rennekuk.  Kan.— Will  you  please  inform  me 
where  I  can  get  a  trio  of  Aylesbury  ducks  cr  a  setting  of 
eggs?   State  price  of  eggs  per  dozen  and  ducks  per  trio. 

Will  some  one  please  advertise  their  Ayles- 
burys.  We  have  several  such  questions.  Try  J. 
C.  Long,  Jr.,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

S.  A.,  Alleghany  City.  Pa.— Which  is  the  very  best  of 
the  breeds  to  keep  for  laying  hens?  I  have  about  46 
hens  of  mixed  breeds,  at  present.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Black  Spanish  and  Plymouth  Bocks.   Now.  I  only 


We  know  of  no  one  who  sends 
regulating  lamps.  Perhaps  Messrs.  L. 
N.  Clark  &  Son,  83  Liberty  street, 
New  York  City,  can  supply  you. 

f  W.  B.  C,  Princeton,  111.— I  am  a  little  in- 
terested in  the  incubator  question  and  would 
like  to  ask  your  opinion  in  regard  to  putting 
one  m  my  cellar.  We  have  gas;  the  floor  is 
cemented  and  is  quite  a  comfortable  place. 
Can  I  get  an  incubator  that  I  could  supply 
the  heat  with  gas,  and  at  what  expense? 

Your  cellar  will  answer  well.  The 
only  incubator  that  runs  with  gas,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  that  made  by  H.  B. 
Tatham,  Jr.,  Lead  Works,  234  South 
Fifth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  T.  C,  Jacksonville,  PJ.— Suppose  that 
in  mating  up  my  breeding  yards  1  wish  to 
use  two  cocks  which  are  weak  in  different 
points,  as,  for  instance,  if  one  has  a  splen- 
did comb,  but  is  weak  in  the  ear-lobes, 
while  the  cantrary  is  true  of  the  other, 
other  qualities  being  considered  equal. 
Would  I  secure  better  results  by  using  both 
cocks  together  with  the  same  pen  of  hens 
and  thus  combining  their  influence  on  each 
hen.  or  by  putting  each  cock  in  a  separate 
yard  with  hens  chosen  to  remedy  his  de- 
fects? I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
former  plan  is  the  better. 

Your  plan  should  be  to  correct  de- 
fects in  one  sex  by  selecting  as  mates 
those  possessing  the  opposite  charac- 
teristics.  You  can   gain  nothing  by 
 using  two  cocks  in  the  same  yard. 

„,^V,™\,H''  Armidale,  Ont.— I  have  a  good  fence  around 
a,  r,?  rd-  Woilid  fowls  be  a  benefit  in  said  orchard? 
ho  P„  ,are  bafll.v  infested  with  worms.  Would  next  crop 
;f  '  t  pothered  with  worms,  provided  with  say  twenty- 
nve  to  nfty  fowls? 

Poultry  always  prove  beneficial  to  orchards  by 
destroying  injurious  insects. 

R.  S.,  Breakabeen,  N.  Y.— I  am  requested  to  ask  advice 
for  a  subscriber  (E.  Bouck)  as  follows:  Chickens  mope 
and  squat  about,  have  a  cough,  and  their  eyes  are 
swollen,  discharging  matter.  Been  feeding  Western  corn 
twice  a  day,  with  smaller  grain.  They  have  a  warm  roost 
(in  barn)  and  good  water. 

Your  fowls  probably  have  the  roup,  for  which 
see  February  number. 

Mrs.  B.  L.  A.,  Bay  City.  Wash.  T.— I  have  a  chicken 
that  droops  around.  At  times  he  walks  as  if  his  joints 
were  stiff,  his  comb  and  ear-lobes  seem  to  be  dead;  they 
are  colorless  and  have  no  warmth  in  them  (have  not 
been  frozen).  The  ear-lobes  have  spots  on  them  that 
look  like  old  sores;  he  holds  his  neck  straight  out  n  hen  he 
walks,  and  eats  well.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
the  trouble  is  in  your  next  issue? 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  difficulty  without 
observation.  Keep  the  bird  warm,  and  give  a 
pill  once  a  day.  composed  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
two  grains,  and  fenugreek  four  grains. 

F.  H.  H..  Leominster.  Mass.  What  is  the  cause  of  my 
chickens  beintr  weak  in  the  legs?  After  they  get  two  or 
three  weeks  old.  thev  begin  to  show  signs  of  it.  and  in  a 
few  days  they  die.  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  will  cure 
or  prevent  it?  Others  are  having  the  same  trouble  with 
theirs. 

It  is  leg  weakness,  due  to  rapid  growth.  Feed 
more  green  food,  such  as  onions,  and  give  a  pro- 
portion of  bone  meal.  See  that  they  are  not 
crowded. 
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